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For Dad, 
à bientót 


Non ita aeternum istud mortis esse arbitror regnum ut est uitae atque iustitiae. 
[...] Si eadem aeternitas mortis ponatur esse quae uitae est, 

iam non erit mors uitae contraria, sed aequalis: 

aeternum enim aeterno contrarium non erit, sed idem. 

Nunc autem certum est mortem uitae esse contrarium: 

certum est ergo quod, si uita aeterna est, mors esse non possit aeterna. 

[...] Cum mors animae, quae est nouissimus inimicus, fuerit destructa, 
regnum mortis pariter cum morte destructum erit. 


(Origen, Comm. in Rom. 5,7) 


Muäcuäc rëm mapa tod Oeod yeyovótwv cíjc BacıAeiaç tod Oeod anonintovtos. 
“No creature of God will fall out of the Kingdom of God.” 


(St. Gregory of Nyssa, In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius 14 Downing) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE ROOTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF APOKATASTASIS 


TéAoc Sidcoxet thy THs £Xr(8oc dmoxorrdevacty. 


St. Paul “teaches that the ultimate end is the 
restoration we hope for.” 


(Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 2,22,134,4) 


By Way of Introduction: What Is Apokatastasis? 
And How Does the Present Research 
Contribute to Advancing Scholarship? 


The noun dnoxatdotaats, related to the verb dnoxa8ictmut, “I restore, reinte- 
grate, reconstitute, return," bears the fundamental meaning of "restoration, 
reintegration, reconstitution." This term had a variety of applications in 
antiquity, but as a Christian and a late-antique philosophical doctrine (to be 
found also in pagan Neoplatonism, for instance in Macrobius?), it came to 
indicate the theory of universal restoration, that is, of the return ofall beings, 
or at least all rational beings or all humans, to the Good, i.e. God, in the end. 
Although Origen is credited with being the founder of this doctrine in Chris- 
tianity, I shall argue that he had several antecedents. I shall also argue that 
this doctrine was abundantly received throughout the Patristic era, up to the 
one who can be regarded as the last of the Fathers: John Eriugena. 


! This initial section, at its latest stage, was presented as a lecture at the University of 
Bergen in February 2012. I am very grateful to all those who attended it for the engaging 
discussion, and especially to Einar Thomassen. An earlier draft was presented as a lecture, 
"At the Roots of the Doctrine of Apokatastasis,” at the University of Chicago, Divinity School, 
in February 2009. I warmly thank Richard Rosengarten and Margaret Mitchell and all the 
participants as well. 

? See I. Ramelli, "The Debate on Apokatastasis in Pagan and Christian Platonists (Mar- 
tianus, Macrobius, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine), Illinois Classical Studies 33-34 
(2008-2009) 201—234. I suspect that, although Macrobius was probably a “pagan” and also 
somewhat hostile to Christianity he may have supported universal restoration—even to 
the point of ascribing it to Plato, with a clear distortion—under the influence of the Chris- 
tian apokatastasis doctrine. Of course, he and other "pagan" Platonists would have never 
acknowledged such an influence. But a separate work on "pagan" philosophical theories of 
apokatastasis will be needed. 
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The present investigation is scholarly needed, as there is very little or no 
systematic research into the emergence and development of the Christian 
theory of apokatastasis, from the very beginning of Christianity up to Late 
Antiquity and the early Middle Ages. A recent and noteworthy book on the 
doctrine of apokatastasis, or more precisely on Christian theories of univer- 
sal salvation,’ only includes two thinkers from that period (although it spans 
eighteen centuries): Origen, surveyed by Tom Greggs, and Gregory of Nyssa, 
treated by Steve Harmon. My analysis will extend to the whole ofthe Patris- 
tic age, from the New Testament—and indeed the whole of the Bible, which 
is the basis for any Patristic speculation—to John the Scot Eriugena, who 
can be considered to have been the last great Patristic philosopher, whose 
thought was nourished by the best of Greek Patristics. Another respectable 
scholarly study, by Christine Janowski,* apart from being very difficult to 
retrieve and unaccessible to sole-English readers, is a work of systematic 
theology more than a historical investigation;? moreover, it focuses on the 
notion of universal redemption or forgiveness rather than on the specific 
concept of apokatastasis and its relevant terminology and philosophical and 
Scriptural background.5 Of course, there are some manuals of eschatology 


3 "All Shall Be Well": Explorations in Universal Salvation and Christian Theology, from 
Origen to Moltmann, ed. G. MacDonald (Cambridge, 2011). In the introduction, Gregory 
MacDonald argues that disagreements about universal salvation should not be seen as 
debates between “the orthodox” and “heretics,” but rather as internal debates among groups 
of Christians. The present study is not primarily concerned about “orthodoxy” and “heresy,” 
but one of the elements that will emerge from it is precisely that the vast majority of the 
supporters of apokatastasis in the Patristic era were “orthodox” and some of them, such 
as Origen, Gregory Nyssen and Eriugena, even elaborated this doctrine precisely in the 
context of a defence of orthodoxy against “heretics” (respectively "Gnostics" and Marcionites, 
“neo-Arians,” and predestinationists). 

^ Allerlósung: Annüherung an eine entdualisierte Eschatologie, Neukirchener Beitráge zur 
Systematischen Theologie 23 (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 2000). 

5 The same is the case with A. Thiselton, Life after Death. A New Approach to the Last 
Things (Grand Rapids, 2011), which, moreover, does not explicitly focus on the doctrine of 
apokatastasis, but is a theological book on eschatology. 

$ Within the contemporary Christian panorama, the debate on soteriological univer- 
salism is alive, as results even just from the bibliographical appendix in my Gregorio di 
Nissa sull'anima e la resurrezione (Milan, 2007—an older bibliographical survey is found in 
G. Müller, Azoxaráctactc névtwv. A Bibliography [Basel, 1969]). This, in all confessions and 
denominations. E.g., in 1961 the Unitarian Universalist Association was founded; the church 
called New Dimension, established by the Pentecostal bishop Carlton Pearson, supports sote- 
riological universalism. On 7.1V.2008 the Orthodox bishop Hilarion of Vienna at the first 
world congress on Divine Mercy observed that the Orthodox concept of hell corresponds 
to the Catholic concept of Purgatory. Timothy (Kallistos) Ware, an Orthodox monk and 
metropolitan of Dioclea, in How Are We Saved? The Understanding of Salvation in the Ortho 
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that include a treatment of the Patristic era, and very few at that,’ but these 
do not focus on apokatastasis and are very compendious; moreover, only 
Daley's is accessible to sole-English speakers. 

In an important passage of Origen's Commentary on John (116,91), &oxa- 
xáccacic explicitly refers to the eventual restoration of all, when there will be 
no evilleft, and all enemies will be no more enemies, but friends, in a univer- 
sal reconciliation. But the last enemy, death, which is not a creature of God, 
will be utterly annihilated, according to Paul's revelation in 1Cor 15:24-26:? 


The end [tò téàoç] will be at the so-called apokatastasis [£v t Aeyouevy &moxa- 
taotéoet], in that no one, then, will be left an enemy [òà 16 y8éva xatarcine- 
got tote &x6póv], ifit is true that "he must reign until he has put all his enemies 


under his feet, while the last enemy will be radically eliminated: death" [écya- 
toc 8£ éyOpóc Katapyettat, ó Pdvatoc]. 


It is to be noticed that Origen himself in this passage defines apokatastasis as 
“the so-called apokatastasis,” thus indicating that he is taking this term from 
a tradition: not only from texts that have the concept but not the word, such 


dox Tradition (Light&Life, 1996), shows that the doctrine of apokatastasis is part and parcel 
of the Orthodox tradition. In 2005 Card. Murphy O'Connor, the Catholic archbishop of West- 
minster, observed that the doctrine of universal salvation is compatible with the Catholic 
faith. John Paul II, who wanted to create Hans Urs von Balthasar a cardinal before his death, 
on 28.VIL1999 declared that eternal damnation remains a possibility, but humans cannot 
know whether it will involve human beings, and which. In a message to the general Abbess 
of the order of "SS. Salvatore di S. Brigida" he defined Christ "the eternal, invincible guaran- 
tor of universal salvation." On 24.V.1989 he defined the work of Christ as aiming at “universal 
salvation,” and the Holy Spirit as “the guarantor of the definitive triumph over sin and the 
world that is subject to sin, in order to liberate it from sin.” In his Encyclical letter Redemptor 
hominis he declared that *every human being" has been included in the mystery of Redemp- 
tion, and Christ "has united himself with each one, even when the human being is unaware 
of this.” See also below, the Conclusions of the present monograph. 

7 B. Daley, The Hope of the Early Church (Cambridge, 1991), taken over now in Id., “Escha- 
tology in the Early Church Fathers,” in The Oxford Handbook of Eschatology, ed. J.L. Walls 
(Oxford, 2007), 91ff.; H. Pietras, L'escatologia della Chiesa. Dagli scritti giudaici fino al IV secolo 
(Rome, 2006). 

8 There are some chapters on eschatology in other handbooks on theology, but very 
little on the Fathers and still less on apokatastasis. See, e.g., The Cambridge Companion 
to Christian Philosophical Theology, ed. Ch. Taliaferro- Ch. Meister (Cambridge, 2010): here 
W. Hasher, “Eternity and Providence,” 81-92, and T.L. Walls, “Heaven and Hell,” 253-258, 
which do not focus on Patristics, as well as A. Louth, "Eastern Orthodox Eschatology,” in The 
Oxford Handbook of Eschatology, 233-2477; T. Talbott, “Universalism,” ibid., 446—461. 

9 Cf. I. Ramelli, “Cor 15:24-26: Submission of Enemies and Annihilation of Evil and 
Death. A Case for a New Translation and a History of Interpretation,’ Studie Materiali di Storia 
delle Religioni 74,2 (2008) 241-258. 
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as the Apocalypse of Peter (as I shall show), but from texts that had both the 
word and the concept. Now, I think that this tradition is represented not 
only by Clement of Alexandria, who uses amoxatdotacis and &noxaðiomp 
rather frequently in a spiritual sense? and whose work Origen knew very 
well, but also by the NT, and in particular Acts 3:21, in which the key term 
&noxatáctacıç appears and designates the eschatological restoration, as I 
shall argue. 

The term &moxatd&otacts is referred by Eusebius to the Stoics’ cosmologi- 
cal conception ofthe cyclical return ofthe universe to its original condition 
at the end of every great year, to which I shall come back in a moment: “The 
common logos, that is, the common nature, becomes more and more abun- 
dant, and in the end dries up everything and resolves everything into itself. 
It returns to the first logos and the famous ‘resurrection’ [dvdctacis] that 
makes the great year, when the universal restoration [&noxatdctactc| takes 
place" (PE 15,19,1-3). The Stoics’ use of this term was related to its astro- 
nomical meaning, one of the many that this noun bore in antiquity. In the 
whole Bible, the very term &roxottácxactc is unattested, apart from Acts 3:21, 
whereas it is attested in Philo (Her. 293), who applies it to the restoration of 
the soul to perfection. Indeed, in the first century BCE and in the first CE, 
several occurrences of the noun &voxox&ctaci are found, both in technical 
meanings (medical, astronomical, tactical, political) and in a spiritual sense, 
which is the most relevant to the present research. 

In the fragments of the astronomical work of Antiochus from cod. Paris- 
inus, 8, 3, 108, 14, a chapter is attested concerning "the great years and the 
perfect return [&roxorvácexactc] of the seven planets to their original posi- 
tions.” And in the Greek astronomical fragments of Dorotheus, 380,14—15, 
we find attested not only the apokatastasis of celestial bodies, but also their 
antapokatastasis, i.e. their return, not to their original position, but to the 
position that is diametrically opposed to it; this is called dvtanoxatdctaatc. 
In Geminus the expression “the fourth part of &moxatdetacts” (Astr. 18,18,3) 
means the fourth part of the time employed by a celestial body to return to 
its original position." Ibid. 10,4—5 the example is that of the apokatastasis of 
the moon, and the question at stake is the calculation of its duration.? And 


10 See my "Origen, Bardaisan, and the Origin of Universal Salvation," Harvard Theological 
Review 102 (2009) 135-168. 

11 Cf. ibid. 1,1: “in each revolution [&roxotáccactic] there are four equal times.’ 

12 “If we wish to discover in how many days the moon completes one revolution [&o- 
xo&cxocic], we must divide the number of the days by the number of revolutions.’ Cf. ibid. 
344. 
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ibid. 2,8 Geminus offers the definition of an apokatastasis, or a whole revo- 
lution of the moon: “the time from the smallest movement to the smallest 
movement again is called revolution [anoxatéotaats]” (cf. ibid. 1,7). The rev- 
olution of the moon is indicated by means of the same term also in Plut. De 
fac. 937F3. A fragment from Thrasyllus's astronomical work (8,3, 100,14—15) 
defines the apokatastasis of a heavenly body as its return from a constella- 
tion to the same constellation after a complete revolution. The mechanical 
meaning of the term is similar to the astronomical: the return of a wheel to 
its original position after one whole turn. For this period, this meaning is 
attested by Heron: "if one tooth of D falls within one full turn [ émoxatdota- 
cic] of M" (Dioptra 35bis, 14).? 

The medical meaning of &noxatd&otacts is mainly that of “healing,” “resto- 
ration to health,” or “replacement of a limb into its original position." In the 
first century BCE and in the first CE it is attested, apart from the NT, in Apol- 
lonius's commentary on Hippocrates’ De articulis, 30,38: "It is necessary to 
bring about the restoration [dmoxat&otact¢| of the above-mentioned limb 
in the following way" (cf. 10,37: "the tension in the right direction produces 
the restoration | &¢moxatc&atacts | ofthe limbs to their original place"). Indeed, 
since illness is against nature, restoration to health can be said to be the 
restoration into a state that is according to nature: elg Tò xoà nom dro: 
xatdotacis £ovot (818), and the action of putting a displaced limb back to 
its own place is said to be its dmoxatd&otacts in 2,12. The therapeutic mean- 
ing of this noun is also attested by Archigenes in his medical fragments: “It 
is to be hoped that those who have fallen ill will be restored to health,” eic 
amoxataotacw dy9rosc0ot (71,22). Moreover, examples of the military and 
logistic sense of &moxat&otacts are to be found in Asclepiodotus's Tactica, 
10,6,1," where, again, the meaning is a return to the original disposition. The 
same value is found in Aelianus's Tactica, 32,7,» and in Arrianus's Tactica 
(25,12; cf. 21,4). A historian attests to the cosmological meaning of &noxa- 
taotaots and relates it to the astrological meaning as well: Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (12,36,2).5 The meaning “restoration, reintegration” is also very clear in 
Diodorus, 16,10,3,8, where it is used in the phrase "restoration [a&noxatdota- 
ats] of the autonomy" as a parallel to “the elimination of tyranny.” 


»« 


13 Cf. 34,22; 34,72; 3475; fr. 18,14; 18,20; 5,14. 

14 "The return [&roxotáccactc] to the place where the military division originally was.” 

15 “The military divisions will return to their original disposition" (thy £& &oxñs &roxatá- 
cac, cf. 25,7). 

16 "The stars return to their original position [thv &anoxatdotacw notettat] and complete a 
revolution as of a great year" (cf. 2,47,6,3: al TOV dotpwv ànoxataotoeç). 
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But the most interesting authors, for the purpose of the present investiga- 
tion, are those belonging to Hellenistic Judaism in the first century BCE and 
the first CE. We find &moxatdotacts attested in the Letter of Aristeas (123,4), 
which testifies to its political meaning of restoration of someone after an 
exile or reconstitution of someone into his or her original condition." Philo 
uses this noun in Decal. 164,3 to indicate the periodical restitution of the 
land to its owners (x&v xAxpouytàv &noxatáotacıç elc tobs ¿ë deene Aoyóv- 
tag obxouc) prescribed by the Mosaic Law, and describes this prescription 
as inspired by principles of justice and love for humanity—like the whole of 
the Law, as Philo endeavours to demonstrate. This meaning bears an affinity 
to that attested by Josephus (AI 1,63), in reference to the restoration of the 
Hebrews to their land: tç «v Tovsaiwv dnoxatact&cews. The same author 
also testifies to the meaning of "restoration" in reference to a city in AI1198: 
"the restoration [&xoxoet&cecactc] of Jerusalem.” The most interesting occur- 
rence of the noun under investigation is in Philo, who in Her. 293 interprets 
the words in Gen 15:16 (LXX), “at the fourth generation they will return [&o- 
atpapyaovtat| here,” allegorically, by observing that this was said “not only in 
order to indicate the time in which they will inhabit the holy Land, but also 
to present the perfect restoration of the soul [teAElav &roxorviea otc puyhs].:” 
The restoration or apokatastasis ofthe soul is its return to its original perfec- 
tion, unsullied by sins. In fact, as Philo explains in 293-299, at the beginning 
it is like a wax tablet without any mark, but soon it begins to acquire evils 
(xox&) and sins: Gen 8:21 is cited. The arrival of sai or evil passions requires 
the intervention of philosophy, in its therapeutic function, with its reason- 
ing that brings about health and preservation/salvation (Adyots bytetwots xoi 
awtypiog). As a result, vigour and strength grow in the soul, which will be 
steadfast "in all virtues." This is the restoration or apokatastasis of the soul, 
which, from sin, returns to its original purity, dnootpagetca tod Stapaptéverv, 
and “inherits wisdom.” This apokatastasis is also described as a restoration 
of the soul to health (byteta) after the abandonment of evil (anoctpepdpe- 
vot tà patra). This meaning of dmoxatdotacts in reference to the restoration 
of the soul and indeed the attainment of perfection and beatitude is subse- 
quently attested, as I shall point out? in a Christian author who knew both 
Philo and the Bible very well: Clement of Alexandria, who, like Philo, was 


17 Indeed, in the lexical work De adfinium vocabulorum differentia, probably due to Am- 
monius the grammarian, at entry 71 a lexical distinction is drawn between the rendering of 
an object, which is indicated with &nddoctc, and the reintegration or restoration of a person 
into his or her previous state, which is indicated by anoxatd&aotactc. 

18 See below in Ch. 1, the section on Clement. 
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close to the so-called Middle Platonism. The notion of apokatastasis as the 
restoration of the soul also influenced Origen's concept of apokatastasis.? 

Indeed, antecedents of the Christian notion of apokatastasis are to be 
found in Philo, others in Scripture, and yet others in Greek philosophy, espe- 
cially Stoicism. But Origen himself was aware of, and underlined, the pro- 
found differences that exist between the Stoic and the Christian doctrines 
of apokatastasis. In Stoic cosmology, apokatastasis indicates the periodical 
repetition of a cosmic cycle (SVF 2,599; 625), based on aeons (aidveg) or 
"great years" that return again and again and are one identical to the others, 
or almost identical? The same persons will exist in each aeon, and these 
will behave in the same ways, and will make the same choices, and the same 
events will happen, in infinitum. This succession of aeons is determined by 
periodical conflagrations (&xrvpooetc) in which everything is resolved into 
the fire, i.e. the aether or Logos or pneuma—which coincides with Zeus, 
the supreme but immanent divinity—, in order to expand again into a new 
“whole.” I have already quoted SVF 2,599, which comes from Eusebius PE 
15,19,1-3, on the conflagration and the birth of a new whole, which is indi- 
cated by the terms d&vdotactg and dnoxatdotacic. SVF 2,625 comes from 
Nemesius, NH 38: 


The Stoics maintain that the planets will return [&noxa8totapévouc] into the 
same constellation [...] Universal restoration [&noxat&otaoiç] takes place not 
only once, but many times, or better the same things will continue to be 
repeated [&roxa(evac9ot] indefinitely, without end. 


It is to be noticed that the terms &noxatáotaoiç and &noxaðiompı are only 
attested by Christian sources, such as Eusebius and Nemesius. Pagan sources 
such as Marcus Aurelius (Ad seips. 111,3), Simplicius (In Ar. Phys. 886,12—-13), 
and Alexander of Aphrodisias (In Ar. Gen. et corr. 31413-15) rather use na- 
Atyyevecía and méAw ytyvopat. Kadiou is attested in a Greek fragment from 
Chrysippus on apokatastasis and preserved by another Christian author, 


19 See Ramelli, Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, 833, 843, 849, 883-900. 

?0 For the difference between “identical” and “almost identical" in the attestations see 
J. Barnes, "La doctrine du retour éternel," in Les Stoiciens et leur logique, ed. J. Brunschwig 
(Paris, 1978), 3-20, praes. 9312; A. Long, "The Stoics on World-Conflagration and Everlasting 
Recurrence,’ Southern Journal of Philosophy 23 suppl. (1985) 13-38, praes. 26-31; R. Salles, 
"Tiempos, objetos, y sucesos en la metafísica estoica,” Didnoia XLVII 49 (2002) 3-22, who, 
against Barnes, thinks that the Stoic notion oftime as an incorporeal does not force the Stoics 
to maintain that what individualises a time in an aeon vis-à-vis one in another aeon are the 
qualities and dispositions of the bodies; Id.-J. Araiza—J. Molina, “Ortodoxia y heterodoxia 
en la idea estoica del eterno retorno," Nova Tellus 20 (2001) 127-181; M. Boeri, "Incorpóreos, 
tiempo, e individuación en el estoicismo," Diánoia XLVIII 51 (nov. 2003) 181-193. 
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Lactantius (Inst. 7,23 = SVF 2,623): “It is clear that it is not at all impossi- 
ble that we too, after our death, once given cycles of time [mepiodot xpóvou] 
have elapsed, are restored/reconstituted [xataothoacða] into the structure 
that we presently have.” 

The Stoics, in turn, were inspired by Heraclitus? mainly in relation to the 
role of fire and conflagrations, and by the Pythagoreans in relation to the 
"Great Year,' but they drew inspiration from Empedocles as well, especially 
with respect to the cosmic cycles depending on the prevalence of Philia, the 
uniting force, or Neikos, the dividing force.? André Laks stresses the neces- 
sity that characterises Empedocles' cosmic and demonic cycles, whereas 
Catherine Osborne? supposes that Empedocles' daimones act, to be sure, 
in a foreseen way, but not in a necessitated way, and this is why they can 
deserve punishment. She also supposes that for Empedocles the fall from 
the initial unity was determined by an action of prevarication in heaven. If 
this reconstruction were right, it would certainly present striking elements 
of correspondence with Origen, who knew Empedocles, just as Clement 
of Alexandria did.” Origen cites Empedocles as a philosopher and a poet 
thrice, in CC 1,32; 7,41; 8,53. Especially in the last passage, in which he also 
cites a line of this poet, Origen proves to be well acquainted with Empedo- 
cles’ doctrine of the incarnation and cycles of purification. Origen’s refuta- 
tion follows. In the same way, Origen refuted the Stoic doctrine of apokatas- 


21 J.-B. Gourinat, "Éternel retour et temps périodique dans la philosophie stoicienne," 
Revue philosophique de la France et de l'étranger 127 (2002) 213-227 admits that the Stoics 
were influenced by Heraclitus, as it was postulated by Nietzsche, but considers the doctrine of 
the "eternal return" to be primarily Stoic; he distinguishes Zeno's doctrine from Chrysippus's 
modified doctrine (his modifications aimed at attenuating its necessitarianism) and notes 
that some Stoics, such as Zeno of Tarsus and Diogenes of Babylon, and especially Boethus 
and Panaetius, did not profess that doctrine; Id., “L éternel retour: Nietzsche et les Grecs," 
in Philosophie allemande et philosophie antique, éd. M. Lequan, Cahiers philosophiques de 
Strasbourg 11 (2007) 125-144. On the Stoic doctrine of apokatastasis as presented by Dio 
Chrysostom see I. Ramelli, “Le origini della filosofia: greche o barbare? Lenigmatico mito 
del Boristenitico di Dione,” Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica 99,2 (2007) 185—214. 

72 Cf. ALL. Pierris, ed., The Empedoclean Kosmos, I (Patras, 2005), especially the essays by 
D. Graham, “The Topology and Dynamics of Empedocles' Cycle" (who defends D. O'Brien, 
Empedocles' Cosmic Cycle [Cambridge, 1969]); O. Primavesi, "The Structure of Empedocles' 
Cosmic Cycle," who criticises O'Brien's reconstruction in that it is grounded in an uncertain 
interpretation of Aristotle Phys. 8,1; see also Id., "Empedocle: il problema del ciclo cosmico 
e il papiro di Strasburgo,” Elenchos 19 (1998) 241-288; Id., Empedokles Physika I: eine Rekon- 
struktion des zentralen Gedankenganges (Berlin, 2008). 

23 Both in Pierris, The Empedoclean Kosmos. 

24 Analysis of Clement's knowledge of, and attitude towards, Empedocles in I. Ramelli, 
“Vie diverse all'unico mistero, Rendiconti dell'Istituto Lombardo, Accademia di Scienze e 
Lettere 139 (2005) 455-483; Empedocle, eds. A. Tonelli-I. Ramelli (Milan, 2002). 
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tasis in order to make it clear that the Christian doctrine of apokatastasis is 
quite another thing. Stoic aeons are very different from those theorised by 
Origen, who overtly criticised Stoic apokatastasis on several occasions, e.g. 
in CC 4,12; 4,67—68; 5,20; Princ. 2,3. Two are the main differences between the 
Stoic theory of apokatastasis and Origen's Christian doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis: 


1) the Stoics postulated an infinite series of aeons, while Origen posited 
an end of all aeons precisely at the eventual apokatastasis, which will 
be one and only one, absolutely eternal, and will put an end to every 
Xpóvoc and every aiwy; 

2) the Stoics thought that in each aeon everything would happen in the 
very same way as in all the others, while Origen thought of the aeons 
as different from one another, in that they are the theatre ofthe moral 
and spiritual development of rational creatures.” 


For example, in CC 4,12 and 67—68, Origen criticises the Stoic theory in that 
it denies human free will: 


If this is the case, our freedom of will is over. For, if during given cycles, out of 
necessity, the same things have happened, happen, and will happen [...] it is 
clear that out of necessity Socrates will always devote himself to philosophy, 
and will be accused of introducing new divinities and of corrupting the 
youths; and that Anitus and Meletus will always be his accusers, and that the 
Areopagus judges will condemn him to death [...] If one accepts this idea, I 
do not quite know how our freedom will be saved and how praises and blames 
will possibly be justified. (CC 4,67-68) 


In CC 5,20 the Stoic doctrine of cyclical worlds is also ascribed to Platonists 
and Pythagoreans; in Princ. 2,3,4 the Stoic notion of apokatastasis is again 
accused of denying human free will and responsibility: 


I do not quite know what arguments can be adduced by those who maintain 
that the aeons follow each other being perfectly identical to one another. For, 
if one aeon will be perfectly identical to another, Adam and Eve will do for the 
second time the same things that they already did [...] Judas will betray the 
Lord again, and Paul will keep again the mantels of those who were stoning 
Stephen, and all that has happened in this life will happen again. But this 
theory can be supported by no argument, since the souls are pushed by their 
free will, and their progresses and regresses depend on the faculty of their will. 
Indeed, the souls are not induced to do or wish this or that by the circular 


?5 See my Tempo ed eternità in età antica e patristica: tra grecità, ebraismo e cristianesimo 
(forthcoming), introductory essay. 
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movement of the heavenly bodies that after many aeons accomplish the same 
cycle, but wherever the freedom of their inclination has pushed them, there 
they orient the course of their actions. 


And in Princ. 2,3,5 the end of all aeons is affirmed, coinciding with apokatas- 
tasis, “when all will be no more in an aeon, but God will be ‘all in all ” In 31 
Origen already envisaged “a stage in which there will be no aeon any more,” 
just as in Comm. in Io. 13,3: after “aiwvioç life,” which will be in the next aeon, 
in Christ, apokatastasis will come: then all will be in the Father and God will 
be “all in all." Similarly, in Sel. in Ps. 60, after the sojourn in the aeons there 
comes the dwelling, not only in the Son, but also in the Father, indeed in 
the Holy Trinity, which is the eventual apokatastasis; this idea corresponds 
to what is expressed also in Comm. in Io. 10,39 and 3,10,3. In Hom. in Ex. 6,13, 
too, Origen foresees the end of aeons.”° 


The Roots of the Doctrine of Apokatastasis in the Bible 


Until the times of the comfort coming from the Lord’s 
face will arrive [...] 

the times of universal restoration [ypóvov dnoxatacta- 
TEWÇ TAVTWY], 

of which God has spoken through his holy prophets 
from time immemorial. 


(Acts 3:21) 


Besides the philosophical use of the Stoics and the use of Philo, one of the 
main points of reference for Origen's and other Fathers’ notion of apokatas- 
tasis is the Bible. It is necessary to investigate, then, the occurrences of 
amoxataotacts and dnoxa8ictyut in the Bible, bearing in mind that for his 
doctrine of apokatastasis Origen drew inspiration from many other Biblical 
passages as well (in primis 1 Cor 15:24—28”’), and not only those in which the 
key terms dnoxatdotacts and dmoxa8ictyut appear. Thus, first I shall analyse 
the latter, and then the other main passages which could serve as a source 
of inspiration for the doctrine of apokatastasis—indeed, it must be also said 
that, thanks to his allegorical exegesis, Origen in fact drew inspiration from 
yet many other Scriptural passages. 


?6 See analysis in my Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, first Integrative Essay. 

27 And the exegesis that the Patristic authors would adopt was anticipated already by Paul 
himself in his Corinthian correspondence (M. Mitchell, Paul, the Corinthians, and the Birth of 
Christian Hermeneutics | Cambridge, 2010]). 
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The main Patristic supporters of the apokatastasis theory, such as Bar- 
daisan, Clement, Origen, Didymus, St. Anthony, St. Pamphilus Martyr, 
Methodius, St. Macrina, St. Gregory of Nyssa (and probably the two other 
Cappadocians), St. Evagrius Ponticus, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, St. John of Jerusalem, Rufinus, St. Jerome and St. Augustine (at least 
initially), Cassian, St. Isaac of Nineveh, St. John of Dalyatha, Ps. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, probably St. Maximus the Confessor, up to John the Scot Eriu- 
gena,” and many others, grounded their Christian doctrine of apokatastasis 
first of all in the Bible. 

One ofthe most interesting passages is Matt 17:11, which is situated imme- 
diately after the Transfiguration, where Moses and Elijah had appeared as 
representatives of the Law and the Prophets respectively. Jesus is asked by 
his disciples whether Elijah will come before the Messiah at the end of times, 
as is prophesied in Mal 3:23.” He answers: “Elijah will indeed come, and &ro- 
xataotcet nåvta” (Matt 17:11). The Vulgate renders: Elias quidem venturus 
est, et restituet omnia. Neither in Greek nor in Latin is it clear that Elijah per- 
forms this restoration. It is not Elijah who will restore all beings in the end, 
at Christ's return, but God. As a prophet, Elijah will announce, indicate, and 
prepare, but the restoration of all will be a work of God. The same ambiguity 
concerning the author of the eventual restoration of all is found in the syn- 
optic parallel, Mark 9:12: “Elijah will come first, and dmoxa®totdvet návta,” or, 
in a variant reading, dnoxataotyce návta. The Vulgate renders Mark 9:12 in 
the selfsame way as Matt 17:11: restituet omnia. In the case of Mark 9:2, too, 
itis not to be ruled out that the implied subject of the action of restoration 
is God: “Elijah will come first, and God will restore all beings.” 

Indeed, changes of subject in which the new subject is unexpressed, but 
is different from the preceding one, are very common in Matthew and Mark, 
whereas this does not occur in Luke, whose syntax and long sentences are 
totally different: Luke has almost no changes of subject with an unexpressed 
but different second subject in two contiguous and coordinated sentences, 


28 I shall argue in the following chapters and sections that all of these supported the 
doctrine of apokatastasis. 

29 “I shall send Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord, to bring the father's heart to the son, and the heart of a human being to his neighbour, 
lest I come and destroy the earth completely" Cf. Sir 48:10, where it is also predicted that 
Elijah will come again “in the future times,” the xotgot, the eschatological times. 

30 For a full philological analysis of this verse see I. Ramelli, "Matt 17:1: ‘Elijah Will 
Come, and All Beings Will Be Restored.’ Philological, Linguistic, Syntactical and Exegetical 
Arguments for a New Interpretation," Maia n.s. 61,1 (2009) 107-127. 
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and in John too such cases are rare.” A significant example of sudden 
variation of unexpressed subjects is Mark 933, which immediately follows 
the verse on Elijah and restoration (9:2): “Elijah came and (they) made 
of him what they wished" Another example is in Matt 17:12, immediately 
after the passage on Elijah and universal apokatastasis: "Elijah has already 
come, and (they) did not recognise him.” The same may be the case with 
the sentence in Matt 1738: "Elijah will indeed come, and (God) will restore 
all beings." 

What is more, in Matt 17:1 there existed, I suspect, a passive variant 
reading. Instead of dnoxatactyaet návta, some manuscripts (Bezae Cantab- 
rigiensis), very ancient authors (Tatian and Hippolytus), and early trans- 
lations (Vetus Syra, Peshitta, Vetus Latina) witness to a form &noxatacth- 
cat návta. This should be an infinitive depending on the verb of move- 
ment: "Elijah will come for the restoration of all beings." I suspect that there 
also existed a variant reading ànoxataothoetat návta, a theological passive 
(or amoxataotabycetat návta, attested in Isa 23:17 and Ez 16:55, where also 
the verb is a theological passive): "Elijah will come, and all beings will be 
restored,” by God. This suspicion is confirmed by the ancient Syriac version 
called Harklean, a hyper-literal and accurate version from the Greek. Its Vor- 
lage must have had precisely dnoxatactycetat/ dnoxatactabyoetat návta, a 
passive future, since it renders the verb "to restore" in a passive form: 


sx ep gg bursa eet coo ene 


Elijah will indeed come first, and all beings / everything will be restored. 


The Bohairic Coptic version translates: tuac Hen EQNHOY OYO? qua TAMOT6N 
eec nigen, "Elijah indeed is coming, and he will show you all beings.” The 
form qua rauoreu derives from the verb Tamo, Tame and means “to inform, 
instruct, indicate, show.” I suspect that the Greek Vorlage might have been 
amoxaAvpeyoetat, a variant reading that originated from &moxatactmoetat, 
probably also thanks to an echo of Matt 10:26, where exactly dovu. 
cetar is found. A clear trace of the passive variant is also to be found in the 
reading gas nigen, “all beings, all things,’ as an alternative to eex»e wien, in 
one part of the tradition (J*): while em niwen is an accusative, preceded 
by e as a case marker, ews usen is a nominative, which points to a passive 
verb: “Elijah will indeed come, and all beings will be restored,” then cor- 
rupted into “will be revealed.” Thus, the Bohairic translation in a vestigial 
form, and the Syriac version more directly, attest to a passive variant reading 


3! Full demonstration in Ramelli, “Matt 17:1." 
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&roxoxaccijcerat, which allows for an understanding of Matt 17: as follows: 
“Elijah will indeed come, and all beings will be restored,” a theological 
passive. God is the agent of the eschatological universal restoration. 

Another notable passage in the Bible in which the very terminology of 
anoxataotacts and &noxaðiompyı is employed is Acts 3:21, with the only 
occurrence of the noun &noxatáotaciç in the whole Bible. Here, Peter, in 
his second speech in Jerusalem after Jesus's resurrection, announces the 
eschatological times of universal restoration, apparently the same which is 
also announced in Matt 17:11: 


until the times of the comfort [&vcpoEic] coming from the Lord's face will 
arrive, and he sends Jesus Christ [...] the heavens will keep him till the times 
of universal restoration / of the apokatastasis of all beings [ypovwv dmoxata- 
até&cews nàvvov], of which God has spoken through his holy prophets from 
time immemorial.” 


The eventual universal restoration is parallel to the final àvéipvEic, the com- 
fort or consolation and relief coming from God. It will come about when 
all have converted and their sins have been remitted (“Repent/convert, that 
your sins may be cancelled, and the times of consolation may come [...] 
the times of universal restoration," Acts 3:19-20) and when God's promise 
to Abraham can finally be fulfilled: "In your descendants all the families of 
the earth [nâca at nratpiai gc ys] will be blessed" (Acts 3:25). 

In this passage, too, just as in Matt 17:1, the apokatastasis is eschatologi- 
cal, universal, and a work of God. The prophets foretold these eschatological 
times, for instance Isa 9:5-6 with the unending reign of the "angel of the 
great intention," who announces God's decision and will? (but see also, for 


32 A. Méhat, “Apocatastase: Origéne, Clément, Act 3.21,” Vigiliae Christianae 10 (1956) 
196-214 interprets &noxatd&otaatc here in the sense of “accomplishment, fulfilment, realisa- 
tion” (sc. of the promises of God), but contrast L. Misiarczyk, “Apokatastasis realizzata, attuale 
e futura nella tradizione patristica pre-origeniana," Augustinianum 48 (2008) 33-58, praes. 
36-41. In fact &noxat&otacig means a restoration to an original condition, of health or civic 
rights or beatitude etc., as the Vulgate captures very well in translating it restitutio in Acts 
3:21. Restitutio omnium does not mean the fulfilment of God's promises, but the restoration 
of all beings. See also below, three notes after, for a further argument coming from Origen's 
definition of ànoxatáotacıç. 

33 According to Eusebius, an admirer of Origen, who connects this Isaiah passage to Acts 
3:20—21, God's great will is precisely the glorious plan of universal apokatastasis, which Peter 
says to have been announced by the prophets. In Comm. in Is. 1,85 Eusebius uses also 1Cor 
15:24—28 in describing apokatastasis, "the culmination ofthe goods,’ foreseen by the prophets 
(Acts 3:20-21), the "ancient will/plan/intention" of God mentioned by Isaiah and established 
before creation, as the submission of all enemies and the destruction of evil and death, when 
God will be “all in all" at the end of all aeons. 
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example, Isa 11:6-8; 35; 55; 60, or Ez 37:1-14; 47:12, and Ps 28:30). Peter repeats 
this soon after, announcing the eventual restoration, in Acts 3:24: “all the 
prophets [...] foretold these days,” that is, those of the universal apokatas- 
tasis. In the immediate continuation of Peter's speech, the fulfilment of this 
prophecy is linked to the accomplishment of the promise made to Abraham, 
the benediction of all families of the earth in his progeny. Now, this will be 
accomplished in the eschatological times as well, and will be an action of 
God. The same event is referred to in Ps 21:28-30, where it is prophesied 
that “all the families of the peoples” will adore God and “all the boundaries 
of the earth will (re)turn [iniotpaghoovta] to the Lord.” The agent of this 
eschatological fact of the universal return to the Lord is, once more, God: 
“for the kingdom belongs to the Lord, and the Lord governs the people" 
(v. 29). 

Remarkably, the Vulgate renders &noxatáotaoç in Acts 3:21 by restitutio, 
i.e. precisely "restoration": 


cum venerint tempora refrigerii a conspectu Domini et miserit eum qui 
praedicatus est vobis Iesum Christum, quem oportet caelum quidem susci- 
pere usque in tempora restitutionis omnium, quae locutus est Deus per os 
sanctorum suorum a saeculo prophetarum [...] et omnes prophetae [...] ad- 
nuntiaverunt dies istos. Vos estis filii prophetarum et testamenti quod dis- 
posuit Deus [...] dicens ad Abraham: Et in semine tuo benedicentur omnes 
familiae terrae. 


The eschatological restoration announced in Matt 17:1 and in Acts 3:21 
has been interpreted in various ways by Patristic authors. The supporters 
of the eventual universal apokatastasis, as it was maintained for instance 
by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, of course saw in both passages a strong 
endorsement of their doctrine. Origen chose precisely the phrase dnoxaté- 
otacıç "dire (restitutio omnium) found in Acts 3:21 to indicate his doctrine. 
Indeed, in Rufinus's version of his De principiis, we often find the notion of 
universal restoration referred to by means of restitutio omnium, the exact 
Latin translation of dnoxatdotacts navtwv. Notably, itis the very same trans- 
lation as the Vulgate offers for the Greek syntagm dmoxatdotacis návtwv in 
Acts 3:21. In Princ. 2,3,5 Origen expressly refers to Acts 3:20 and interprets 
the &ànoxat&otaciç návtwv of which Peter speaks as the “perfect telos” and 
the “perfecting of all" at the end of all aeons, when apokatastasis will take 
place: 


quod erit forte in restitutione omnium, cum ad perfectum finem universa 
pervenient, id fortasse plus aliquid esse quam saeculum intellegendum est, 
in quo erit omnium consummatio [...] cum iam non in saeculo sunt omnia, 
sed omnia et in omnibus Deus. 
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This final phrase is a clear reference to 1Cor 15:28, Origen's and Nyssen's 
favourite passage in support of the apokatastasis doctrine. In Princ. 3,6,9 
universal apokatastasis is seen as a long process of instruction: 


in consummatione et restitutione omnium fieri putandum est ut paulatim 
proficientes [...] perveniant primo ad terram illam et eruditionem quae in ea 
est, qua ad meliora [...] instituta praeparentur. 


The original Greek expression dmoxatdotacts návtwyv, which was translated 
here restitutio omnium, also occurs twice in Origen's extant Greek works. In 
Hom. in Ier. 14,18, he links Acts 3:21 to another Biblical passage in which the 
vocabulary of dnoxatdotaats | doxabiotyt appears: “if you return / repent, I 
shall restore [&noxatactyaw]| you" (Jer 15:19). Origen offers here an interest- 
ing explanation of what anoxatdotacig means, explaining that it indicates a 
return to what is proper and original to someone (9 &noxatdotacis Zou elc 
xà oixeta). A person is not restored to anything buta condition that is original 
and natural to her.* Origen gives some examples: the therapeutic meaning, 
the reintegration of someone after an exile, and the reintegration of a sol- 
dier into the military unit from which he was chased. It is remarkable that 
all of these meanings are attested in the authors of the first century BCE and 
the first CE I have analysed, and, above all, that all of them can be applied 
metaphorically to apokatastasis in the Christian sense of universal restora- 
tion. Then, Origen relates the Jeremiah passage to Peter’s reference (in Acts 
3:21) to the universal restoration eventually operated by God: 


If we return, God will restore [&moxatactyoet] us: and, indeed, the end of 
this promise [tò téAo¢ tç EmoryyeAtac] is the same as is written in the Acts 
of the Apostles, in the following passage: “until the times of the restoration 
of all beings [&noxatact&cews mé&vtwv], of which God spoke through his holy 
prophets from time immemorial,” in Jesus Christ. 


As is typical of Origen’s thought, the final apokatastasis announced by 
the prophets and then Peter is said to depend on Christ. Similarly, Origen 


34 See my “Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism. Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
the Biblical and Philosophical Basis of the Doctrine of Apokatastasis,’ Vigiliae Christianae 61 
(2007) 313-356 and here below. 

35 This also confirms that in Acts 3:21 droxatdotaots návtrwv Means “universal restoration" 
and not “the fulfilment of all” (sc. that God promised). See above, three notes before, the 
discussion of the article by Méhat, “Apocatastase.” 

36 This is argued by I. Ramelli, “Origen and Apokatastasis: A Reassessment,” in Origeni- 
ana X, eds. S. Kaczmarek-H. Pietras, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovanien- 
sium 244 (Leuven, 2011), 649-670. On Christ's soteriological role more generally see H. Crou- 
zel, "Le Christ Sauveur selon Origene," Studia missionalia 30 (1981) 63-87. 
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interprets the dmoxatd&otacis mévtwy in Acts 3:21 as a clear reference to the 
eventual universal restoration in Comm. in Matth. 17,19, where, in line with 
Paul, he remarks that now we do not see God as God is, but in the end we 
shall, and the end will be marked by apokatastasis: 


But in the end [£ri «à réie TOV npayuátwy], at the accomplishment of “the 
restoration of all beings [anoxatd&otacts návtwv], of which God spoke through 
his holy prophets from time immemorial,” we shall see God, not like now, 
when we see what God is not, but as it will become that state, when we shall 
see what God is. 


The occurrences of &moxatdotacts in Origen in the extant Greek works are 
no less than thirty, including the two Greek passages I have just analysed, 
and they all indicate a return or restoration, mostly in a spiritual sense, 
whose main agent is always God. In CC 7,4 this term designates the return 
of a soul to God (d&moxatdotacis mpd¢ tov 0góv) thanks to virtue, which is 
said to be hindered by demons and of course favoured by God. In Princ. 
3:215 Christ's actions of healing, as recounted in the Gospels, are interpreted 
spiritually, as a symbol of the healing or restoration of our spiritual sight 
(amoxatkatacis THs 6pitosoc), since God's Logos, i.e. Christ, creates knowl- 
edge in us human beings (cf. Philoc. 27,8 = fr. in Ex. PG 12,276,38: &moxatdota- 
ctc THs Gene oo, Similarly, the safe return into the harbour (¿rì tov Au Zug 
anoxatdetacts) in Princ. 31,19 is allegorised as the restoration of humans, 
which coincides with their salvation. The same equation between apokatas- 
tasis and salvation is found in Comm. in Io. 13,46,299: thy t&v 6cpioguévov 
awtypiav xai dmoxatdetacw. Ibid. 116,91 amoxatdotacts explicitly refers to 
the eventual restoration ofall, when there will be no enemy and no evil left, 
according to Paul's revelation in 1Cor 15:24-28:* "The end [tò téAoc] will be 
at the so-called apokatastasis |&v tH Aeyouevy dnoxatactécet], in that no one, 
then, will be left an enemy [8t& zé pydeva natareinecOat tóte £x0póv], if it is 
true that Christ must reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet, 
while the last enemy will be radically eliminated: death Tëowaroc dé &y6póc 
xatapyetta, ó O&vatoç].” I have already called attention to the fact that Origen 
himself defines it “the so-called apokatastasis,” thus indicating that he is tak- 
ing this term from a tradition: not only Clement, who uses this word rather 
frequently in a spiritual sense,” but also the NT, and in particular precisely 
Acts 3:21. Here apokatastasis is said to have been announced by the prophets 


37 Cf. Ramelli, “1 Cor 15:24—26." 
38 See my "Origen, Bardaisan.” 
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of old, and in Comm. in Io. 10,42,291 Origen identifies these prophecies of 
a new paradise, a new Jerusalem rebuilt with precious stones (allegorised 
as the rational creatures?), a new Temple, and the return of the people of 
God from the exile (tv dmoxatdotacw tod Aot00 dnd THs aixuadwotas) to their 
homeland, which all, on the spiritual plane, point to the eventual restora- 
tion, after the revolving of long periods of time (uaxpats xpóvov rteptó8otc). 

This restoration is understood by Origen, just as by Gregory of Nyssa and 
Maximus the Confessor, as anastasis and apokatastasis together.” This is 
why in Dial. Her. 21 the restoration of the bones (&noxatdatacis THY óctéov) 
scattered in hell represents both the anastasis from death and the apokatas- 
tasis from evil, which is spiritual death (“in the land of sin, in the land of 
the dead, in the land of evilness"). In Comm. in Matt. 13,2,163 the univer- 
sal apokatastasis (tà návta droxataotycetat) is described as the dwelling of 
Christ in the saints: tva &noxataotâoı xal &x THS ANOKATACTATEWÇ YEVOMÉVOLÇ 
ywpeytixois tig SdENs Tob Xprotod Zë ue 6 ev Béfn ópOvjoóuevoc vids tod Os- 
o. The unity that characterises apokatastasis is underlined in another pas- 
sage in which the very terminology of apokatastasis is prominent (Comm. 
in Matt. 15,24,21)." Universal apokatastasis (&noxat&otacıç tod navtóç) will 
coincide with universal perfection, when all defects—allegorised as sins— 
have disappeared (Sel. in Ps. PG 121121714). In Comm. in Matt. 17,15 Origen is 
interpreting the parable of the king who invited many to the wedding ban- 
quet of his son: this will be “the restoration (dmoxaté&otacts) of the church 
to Christ" In the end, Christ will have back the Church; in the eschaton, this 
will coincide with the whole humanity, which was taken away at the begin- 
ning due to the fall. 

Origen— followed by Eusebius— even speaks of the very apokatastasis of 
Christ, identified in Fr. in Ps. n9 with that of the church; this is Christ's res- 
urrection at the end ofthe aeons, when his body—that is, all of humanity— 
will be restored, according to a conception that will be taken up by Gregory 


3? This allegory is frequent in Origen and was facilitated by the double identification of the 
body of Christ both with the Temple and with rational creatures. See my "Clement's Notion 
of the Logos ‘All Things as One" in Alexandrian Personae: Scholarly Culture and Religious 
Traditions in Ancient Alexandria, ed. Z. Pleše (Tübingen, 2013). See also, e.g., Hom. in Luc. 20: 
"I suspect that it is the Christian full of faith, and not the construction built by earthly labour 
as a type, to be the rational Temple of God, the living and true Temple.” 

40 For apokatastasis as a consequence of the anastasis in Origen see Ramelli, Gregorio 
di Nissa sull' anima, Integrative Essay I; in Gregory and Maximus, see here below, Ch. 3, the 
section on Gregory Nyssen; Ch. 4, the section on the Confessor. 

^! In Comm. in Matt. 1618,44 it is a matter of “a return to the holy things" or “beings,” eig 
TH dto ATOKATATTACIC. 
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Nyssen in his In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius.” Christ himselfis eagerly waiting for 
his own restoration, that is, the restoration of all humans, which constitute 
his "body" This is why this restoration must be understood, not according to 
the theologia—since Christ, qua God, certainly needs no restoration—, but 
according to the oikonomia, that is, in reference to Christ's incarnation, and 
not to his divinity: “in this sense, it does not surprise that he waits for his 
own apokatastasis" (Sel. in Ps. 12, 68,32). But in the perfection of apokatas- 
tasis theologia and oikonomia will coincide: in the eventual restoration we 
shall finally see the divinity as it is, not, like now, as it is not, since we shall 
share in divine life, according to the notion of theosis that will be crucial to 
Gregory Nyssen's thought as well (Schol. in Luc. PG 17,364,55, with reference 
to the “universal restoration" in Acts 3:21; cf. Comm. in Matt. 17,19, also with 
reference to Acts 3:21). 

Several other occurrences ofrestitutio omnium, the expression used in the 
Vulgate version of Acts 3:21 in reference to the eventual universal apokatas- 
tasis, are found in Rufinus and Jerome. The latter, at first, was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Origen, but then, unlike Rufinus, definitely rejected his 
teaching on the restoration of all, together with other Origenian views, and 
accused Rufinus of being an Origenist.? Rufinus, Apol. c. Hier. 110, reports 
his charge concerning universal restoration, including the devil and his 
demons: 


Sed in eo te, inquit, arguo, quod Origenem interpretatus es, qui restitutionem 
omnium dicit futuram, in qua non solum omnes peccatores absolvendos esse, 
sed et ipsum diabolum et angelos eius quandoque dicit relaxandos esse de 
poenis, ut restitutio omnium consequenter possit intellegi. 


And in 144 Rufinus reports Origen’s position: Ita igitur et in restitutione 
omnium, quando corpus totius ecclesiae, nunc dispersum atque laceratum, 
verus medicus Iesus Christus sanaturus advenerit. The very same words are 
found in Jerome, Comm. in Eph. 2,535,35, where both the noun restitutio and 
the verb restituere appear in reference to apokatastasis: 


Ita igitur et in restitutione omnium, quando corpus totius ecclesiae nunc dis- 
persum atque laceratum, verus medicus Christus Iesus sanaturus advenerit, 


42 See I. Ramelli, "The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory of Nyssa in his In Illud: Tunc et 
ipse Filius: His Polemic against ‘Arian’ Subordinationism and the Apokatastasis," in Gre- 
gory of Nyssa: The Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings 
of the nth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tübingen, 17-20 September 2008), 
ed. V.H. Drecoll-M. Berghaus, Vigiliae Christianae Supplements, 106 (Leiden, 2011), 445- 


478. 
43 See below, Ch. 3, the section on Jerome and Rufinus and the relevant subsections. 
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unusquisque secundum mensuram fidei et agnitionis filii Dei [...] suum recip- 
iet locum, et incipiet id esse quod fuerat. 


Indeed, Rufinus cited Jerome's words in order to make it clear that he for- 
merly espoused the doctrine of universal restoration, and the very same 
passage is cited again by Jerome in turn, after Rufinus's quotation, in order 
to defend himself against the charge of former adhesion to Origen's doctrine 
of apokatastasis (which had meanwhile become controversial), in Apol. adv. 
libr. Ruf. 264. In Apol. 2,461 Rufinus shows that in his exegetical works 
Jerome once approved of Origen's doctrine of apokatastasis, which he now 
rejects: De animae statu et de restitutione omnium, de diabolo atque angelis 
refugis eadem quae in illo culpat, ipse conscripserit. In fact, in Jerome's com- 
mentaries, the eventual universal restoration (restitutio) frequently appears, 
at first to be approved of, then to be rejected. In Comm. in Ez. 1, 39,1957 
Jerome declares that the end (the téAog in Origen's words) of all beings will 
be their restoration to purity (finis omnium restitutio puritatis sit), that is, lib- 
eration from all evil. Likewise, in Comm. in Os. 1,410 he depicts the eventual 
restoration to the original condition, or to an even better one (in pristinum 
vel in meliorem statum restitutio), as the final universal purification and elim- 
ination ofthe sins of all (in commune omnium peccata). And in Comm. in Eph. 
2,527,40 Jerome identifies the resurrection and universal restoration with 
God's promises: nequaquam de repromissionibus ambigens, in resurrectione 
et restitutione omnium solida mente confidat. But in Comm. in Jon. 3,146, 
after his change of mind, Jerome criticises the restitutio omnium for level- 
ling, as it were, everyone: 

si omnes rationabiles creaturae aequales sunt, et vel ex virtutibus vel ex vitiis 

sponte propria aut sursum eriguntur aut in ima merguntur, et longo post 


circuitu atque infinitis saeculis omnium rerum restitutio fiet, et una dignitas 
militantium, quae distantia erit inter virginem et prostibulum? 


The same concept, with the same terminology of universal apokatastasis, is 
repeated in Apol. 212,2: 


Probo ego inter multa Origenis mala haec maxime haeretica: [...] in restitu- 
tione omnium, quando indulgentia venerit principalis, cherubim et seraphim, 
thronos, principatus, dominationes, virtutes, potestates, archangelos, ange- 
los, diabolum, daemones, animas omnium hominum, tam Christianorum 
quam Iudaeorum et gentilium, unius condicionis et mensurae fore; cumque 
ad formam et libram aequitatis pervenerint, et rationabiles creaturas, omni 
corporum faece deposita, novus de mundi exilio populi revertentis monstrarit 
exercitus, tunc rursus ex alio principio fieri mundum alium et alia corpora 
quibus labentes de caelo animae vestiantur, ut verendum nobis sit ne, qui 
nunc viri sumus, postea nascamur in feminas, et quae hodie virgo tunc forte 
prostibulum sit. 
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The very same idea, with the same examples and the selfsame termi- 
nology of restitutio omnium, appears in Ep. 84,7 (PL 55,129A).“ Jerome is 
misrepresenting Origen's thought. In the latter's view, there will be a big dif- 
ference between saints and sinners in the next life, and this will disappear 
only after the complete purification of all sinners. I shall return to this in the 
section on Jerome, at the end of Chapter 3. What is relevant to the present 
concern is the terminology of apokatastasis and the concept it indicates. In 
Apol. 16, Jerome criticises Rufinus for having changed Origen's supposedly 
impious Trinitarian doctrines into more acceptable ones in his translations, 
but having left unaltered Origen's teaching concerning the fall of angels and 
human souls and universal restoration, which Rufinus even emphasised by 
following Didymus's interpretation. In Apol. 215 Jerome ascribes the same 
doctrine of universal apokatastasis to St. Pamphilus, the author ofthe Apol- 
ogy for Origen, which Jerome in fact regards as entirely due to the "heretic" 
Eusebius: 


dicit Eusebius, immo, ut tu vis, Pamphilus, in ipso volumine [...] animas 
hominum lapsas esse de caelo et in hoc quod sumus de angelis commutatas; 
in restitutione omnium aequales et angelos et daemones et homines fore. 


Besides Matt 17:11, Mark 922, and Acts 3:21, which I have analysed so far, 
other occurrences of terms related to &moxatd&otacts in the NT concern the 
verb ànoxalıotávw | &dnoxadiotyut: in four cases, in the Gospels, the subject 
of the action of restoring someone or a part of someone's body to health is 
Jesus, who heals illnesses: “the hand was restored [ànexateotáðn] healthy" 
by Jesus (Matt 12:13); “his hand was restored [&nexateot&ðn], sc. to health, 
“was cured,” by Jesus (Mark 3:5); the blind man dnexatéoty, “was restored" to 
sight, by Jesus (8:25), and “his hand was restored [&nexateotd&6y |” to integrity 
and health, again by Jesus (Luke 6:10). Of course, the verb &roxo8(ecu 
in this therapeutic sense is well attested in Greek; in all of these cases, 
the Vulgate always has a passive form of the verb restituere, "to restore": 
Matt 12:13: et restituta est sanitati; Mark 3:5: et restituta est manus illi (Vetus 
Latina: illius); 8:25: et restitutus est ita ut videret clare omnia; and Luke 6:10: 
et restituta est manus eius. 

These which I have cited from the Gospels are all examples of physical 
restoration, due to Jesus, who thus displays God's restoring and healing 
capacity. The physical component in the eschatological restoration, too, is 


44 Post multa saecula atque unam omnium restitutionem id ipsum fore Gabrihel quod 
diabolum, Paulum quod Caiphan, virgines quod postribulas. 
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well illustrated by Gregory of Nyssa, who, like Origen, sees the resurrection 
of the body, the anastasis, as the first stage of apokatastasis, which will 
involve the whole of the human being, body and soul. Indeed, the body, 
decomposed, will be restored to integrity, and the soul too will be restored 
(through purification) to its integrity, that is, to the original state in which 
it had not yet received evil. These two aspects, physical and spiritual, of the 
final restoration are so deeply intertwined for Gregory that he defines the 
resurrection itself as “the restoration of our nature to its original state,’ ý 
awaotacis Zorn ý elc Tò dpyatov THs PUTEWS NUAV &noxatáoctacç (De an. 148A). 

In the rest of the NT the verb d&noxaSlotypt/ &noxaðiotávw is attested in 
two other passages: in both cases the verb is again translated into Latin with 
a passive form of restituo," and in both cases the author of the action of 
restoration is, once again, God. In Acts 1:6 it is God who is to restore the 
kingdom of Israel: the disciples ask the risen Jesus whether at that time 
he was going to restore the kingdom of Israel (droxotec&vetg mhv BoctAetov 
tod ‘Iopana;). Jesus in his reply makes it clear that this restoration is an 
eschatological event and will be carried out by God. Again, in Hebr 13:19 the 
subject of the action is God, and the object is the author of the epistle, who 
hopes to be restored, i.e. returned by God to the addressees: &moxatacta8a 
byiv. This notion is immediately reinforced by the subsequent sentence: God 
restored Jesus, “the great Shepherd of the sheep,” from death to life; all the 
more God will be able to restore the author to his addressees. 

In the LXX, likewise, the one who restores (the verb is &moxa@totp / 
&roxotet&vo as well) is always God.^5 In particular, in Ex 14:26-27 it is God 
who restores the water, that is, makes the water flow again (after keeping it 
behind for the passage of the Israelites) and cover the Egyptians: "Let the 
water be restored [&moxatactytw]| and let it cover the Egyptians [...] the 
water was restored [&nexatéoty |" by God. In Hebrew the verb, in both verses, 
is y$b, meaning “to sit, to dwell, to settle,” and, especially in the Hiqtíl form, 
“to cause to dwell, to establish, constitute, reconstitute, restore.” In Lev 13:16 
it is God who heals the leper's skin, and the meaning of the verb is thera- 
peutic (it will return in the Gospels, as I have shown): "if the skin is restored 
[&roxorvac tfj] to health" by God. It is no accident that the diagnosis and 


45 Acts 1:6: Domine si in tempore hoc restitues regnum Israhel (it is remarkable that the 
Vulgate uses a future tense, whereas in Greek there is a present); Hebr 13:19: ut quo celerius 
restituar vobis. 

46 When it is not necessarily God who restores, it is in trivial meanings of the verb such as 
the restitution of money, possessions, a position, an earthly kingdom, and the like (Gen 23:16; 
29:3; 40:13 and 21; 4113; 2 Kgs 9:7; 1Esdr 1:29 and 33; 5:2; 6:25; 1Macc 15:3; 2 Macc 12:25; 12:39). 
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therapy ofleprosy depended on the priests, as the agents of God. In Hebrew, 
the verb is again a form of yšb. In Job 5:18 it is God who punishes and makes 
a person suffer, but then he restores him or her again: t&Atv ànoxaðiotn- 
ct», which Origen in his homilies on Jeremiah will consider a reference to 
apokatastasis and the end of suffering for sinners.” In Job 8:6 (which is 
identical to 22:28), it is God who will restore (&moxataotycet) the life of the 
suffering just; in Job 33:25 it is God who will restore (&moxataotyoet) the suf- 
fering man, and his tormented flesh, to his youth. Likewise, in Ps 34:17 it is 
God who restores the soul of the anguished: “restore / save [ànoxataomoov] 
my soul/life from their evildoing." The connection between restoration and 
salvation is particularly clear in this passage. 

In Isa 23:17 it is God who restores Tyre to its old prosperity: &noxataoth- 
getar elg TO dpyatov, “and it will be restored (by God) to its ancient state.” In 
Hebrew the verb comes again from ysb. The expression &noxablatyL eic TO 
&pxottov will become a technical phrase for the notion of apokatastasis in 
authors such as Origen and Gregory of Nyssa; this expression highlights the 
idea that the restoration is a restoration to one's original state. In Jer 15:19 it 
is God who will restore Israel if it will return to God: "if you return / repent 
[emtotpey |, I shall restore [&oxoxac joo] you.” Origen, as I have shown, 
will interpret this verse, too, as a reference to apokatastasis. Both verbs in 
the sentence, however, in Hebrew derive from the same verb, ysb. In Jer 
16:15; 23:8 and 27:19 it is again God who will restore Israel. In the first pas- 
sage, “I shall restore [ànoxataothow] them to their land, which I gave to their 
forefathers,” in the Hebrew Vorlage the verb is again ysb. In the second pas- 
sage, “The Lord is alive, who gathered the whole offspring of Israel [...] and 
restored | &moxatéotyce] them into their land,” in Hebrew the verb is once 
more ysb. The third passage reads, “and I shall restore [&noxatacthow]| Israel 
into its meadow.” 

In Ez 16:55 it is God who will restore Sodom and Samaria to their origi- 
nal condition before their destruction, and Jerusalem too: “and your sister 
Sodom and her daughters will be restored [anoxatactabycovtat| (by Me) as 
they were at the beginning [àm &pxĝs], and Samaria and her daughters will 
be restored | dmoxataotabycovtat| (by Me) as they were at the beginning [àr 
apis], and you and your daughters will be restored | dmoxatactabyceade] (by 
me) as you were at the beginning [àm àpyfjc]" All three occurrences of the 
verb &noxaðiotnyı in these two verses reflect the Hebrew verb ysb. In Dan 


47 See I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah: Resurrection Announced throughout the 
Bible and its Twofold Conception,’ Augustinianum 48 (2008) 59-78. 
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4:36 (A) it is God who restores Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom: after hearing a 
voice from heavens, “my kingdom was restored [&noxateotáðn] to me (by 
God) and my glory was returned [&s866v] to me (by God)” In Hos 2:5 it 
is God who will restore (&noxatactyow) Israel to the state of the day of its 
birth: ^I shall restore her as she was in the day of her birth.” In Tob BA 10:13, it 
is again God who will restore Tobit, i.e. will let him return safe home: "May 
the Lord of heaven bring you back safe [dmoxataotycat] home.” 

These Old-Testament occurrences ofthe verb dnoxa8totu, which mostly 
correspond to the Hebrew ysb, to which they add the notion of return to 
an original state, are rendered into Latin not only by restituo, as the totality 
of occurrences in the NT, but also by a variety of verbs, depending on the 
meaning in each case. Restituo is used in the most important cases, those 
in which God's action of restoration is perceived as having a soteriological 
value, for instance in Ps 34:17: restitue animam meam a malignitate eorum; 
in Dan 4:33 Nebuchadnezzar says: restitutus sum (by God). But in Ez 16:55 
the Vulgate translates, not with a passive form of restituo, but with revertor, 
an intransitive verb: et soror tua Sodoma et filiae eius revertentur ad antiq- 
uitatem suam et Samaria et filiae eius revertentur ad antiquitatem suam, et 
tu et filiae tuae revertemini ad antiquitatem vestram. In Jer 15:19 the sense of 
conversion is felt as preponderant, to the point that both emtotpéqw and àro- 
xaðiotyyı are rendered by the same verb, converto: si converteris convertam 
te." In the NT, instead, in the Vulgate all occurrences of the verb, both in its 
therapeutic meaning and in its eschatological sense of restoration, are sys- 
tematically rendered by restituo, and in Acts 3:21 the corresponding noun, 
amoxataotacts, is rendered by restitutio. 

The verb dnoxa8iempt/d&moxabtotévw, which in the LXX almost always 
translates the Hebrew verb ysb when it does not simply mean “to constitute,” 
but “to reconstitute, to re-establish, to restore,” and in the NT has quite a 
wide use, in Greek essentially means “to restore, re-establish, reconstitute,” 


48 In Ex 14:26-27, where the meaning is local and God makes the waters return back 
where they were, the verb is different: extende manus tuas super mare ut revertantur aquae 
ad Aegyptios, cumque extendisset Moses manum contra mare reversum est primo diluculo 
ad priorem locum. A local meaning is implied by &noxa8ictyu also in Jer 16:15, where the 
rendering is in fact reducam eos ad terram suam, and in 23:8: adduxi semen domus Israhel de 
terra aquilonis. Likewise in Lev 13:16 the return of the leper's skin to a pale colour is designated 
in the following way: quod si rursum versa fuerit in alborem. In Job 5:18, given the therapeutic 
meaning of &roxaðiotn w, the Latin uses specific medical terms: quia ipse vulnerat et medetur, 
percutit et manus eius sanabunt. In Job 8:6 the verb is reddere, and the subject, as ever, is 
God: pacatum reddet habitaculum iustitiae meae, while in Job 33:25 an intransitive verb is 
used instead of a theological passive: consumpta est caro eius a suppliciis revertatur ad dies 
adulescentiae suae. 
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or, in the passive or intransitive forms, “to be restored,” in a variety of mean- 
ings that correspond to the meanings of dmoxatdctacis that I have exam- 
ined. For instance, it means “to restore" from exile or captivity, or in an 
astronomical sense (e.g. in Cleomedes 2,7) it refers to the return of heavenly 
bodies to the initial position after a whole revolution, or in a cosmological 
meaning (e.g. in Stoicism: SVF 2,190) it refers to the completion of a cosmic 
cycle, or else in a therapeutic sense it means “to restore to health,” or again 
in an economic sense it means “to pay, return what is due.” It can also mean 
"to restore" in reference to a philological emendation of a text; Origen, who 
was a Biblical philologist no less than a theologian- philosopher, uses àno- 
xaðiotnyı in this sense in Comm. in Eph. 3:17-19 and Sel. in Ps. 50 PG 12,1453B. 
But the most specific and technical meaning of the verb is that concern- 
ing apokatastasis or eventual universal restoration, for instance again in Ori- 
gen: “the impious and the demons will be restored [&moxorcoo xar )covrot] to 
their original order,’ evidently by God (Princ. 2,10,8). In all the passages with 
&roxa(oxu / &roxo&etévo that I have analysed, both in the OT and in the 
NT, the logical subject ofthe action of restoration and reintegration is God. 
In particular, in the closest conceptual parallel to Matt 17:11 (&noxataoth- 
ce[va ]uzt&vca), viz. Acts 3:20—21, it is very clear that the prophets foretold the 
universal restoration (amoxatdatacts návtwy) that will take place in the end, 
but it is God who will operate it. It is even probable that in both passages the 
eventual restoration also implies a sense ofreconciliation between creatures 
and God, as is strongly suggested by Jer 15:19. Indeed, in the Midrash, too, an 
equation appears between restoration and reconciliation between humans 
and God: "Let not a man, after he has sinned, say: ‘There is no restoration 
for me, but let him trust in the Lord and repent, and God will receive him" 
(Midrash on Psalms 40,4).? Therefore, itis likely that in Matt 17: there was a 
passive variant reading, as the Syriac Harklean version attests with certainty 
and the Coptic version suggests: “Elijah will indeed come, and all beings 
will be restored" by God. But even if one prefers to cautiously stick to the 
attested active form, the close analysis I have offered strongly points to the 
understanding, "Elijah will indeed come, and God will restore all beings." 
For both in the Bible and in Patristic authors who supported the doctrine of 
apokatastasis, it is always God who is the subject ofthe action of restoration, 
especially when it is understood in the spiritual and eschatological sense. 


49 C.G. Montefiore-H. Loewe, eds., A Rabbinic Anthology (London, 1938), 321. Cf. L. New- 
man, "The Quality of Mercy: On the Duty to Forgive in the Judaic Tradition," Journal of Reli- 
gious Ethics 15,2 (1987) 155-172, praes. 163. 
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Scriptural Sources of Inspiration without 
amoxataotacis and droxasiornut and the Value of aiwvios in the Bible 


In the OT (Hebrew Bible and Septuagint, but for Patristic authors espe- 
cially the Septuagint) important elements that could inspire the doctrine 
of apokatastasis are found in Isaiah.® In Isa 42:1.3—4, the Servant of Jahweh, 
who is regularly interpreted by the Fathers in reference to Christ—Jesus 
applied Isaiah's words to himselfin Luke 4:16 ff.—, is said to be going to bring 
about justice for the nations. That this justice means salvation is clear from 
the mention of the sight given again to the blind and of the liberation of 
prisoners from darkness. In Isa 49:6 God wants “my salvation to reach the 
boundaries ofthe earth" and in Isa 51:4-5 the prophet announces the justifi- 
cation and salvation (8votocóvr, owtyptov) given by God as a gift so that the 
peoples will hope for God's saving power, his “arm.” Thus, Isaiah foretells in 
19:23-25 that even the Egyptians and the Assyrians— traditionally included 
among the worst idolaters—will adore God, and the latter will bless them 
together with Israel itself. In Isa 4915 God promises never to abandon his 
people, in very emphatic terms: *Can a mother forget her own child and 
have no mercy on the little one she has given birth to? But even if a mother 
could ever do so, I shall not forget you.” Isa 66:18 proclaims that all nations 
and languages will see the glory of God; all peoples, and the remotest parts 
of the earth, will see the salvation (cwtyptov) brought about by God; this is 
why the Lord declares in Isa 66:23: “all will come and worship Me." These 
expressions are strongly inclusive. Mal 4:2 (LXX 3:20), a passage that will be 
regularly interpreted by the Fathers—Origen in primis*?—as a reference to 
Christ, joins the ideas of divine judgment and divine healing (“the Sun of 
Justice [ýńoç 8ocatocóvrc] will rise, with healing [taos] on his wings," Vulg. 
orietur |...] sol iustitiae, et sanitas in pinnis eius). 

In Ez 33:1 God declares under oath: “Because I live, I do not rejoice in the 
death of sinners, but I want them to repent and live" Along the same lines, 
therestoration ofSodom and Samaria together with Jerusalem is announced 
in Ez 16:54-55, to the point that these—it is proclaimed—will be sister 
cities. The concept expressed in Isa 49:15 returns in Lam 3:22.31-33: "The 


50 Fora different, larger list of “proclamations of hope" in the Bible, with 186 texts (related 
not to apokatastasis proper, but more generally to hope), see G. Beauchemin, Hope Beyond 
Hell. The Righteous Purpose of God's Judgment (Olmito, TX ?2010), 185—194; see also D. Mac- 
Donald [R. Parry], The Evangelical Universalist (Eugene, OR 2012), 35-131. 

5! See e.g. dies Iesu vel dies iustorum [...] oriatur nobis Sol Iustitiae in Hom. in Iud. 1,1; Sol 
Iustitiae Christus in Comm. in Cant. 2,4,25. Cf. ibid. 1,610: quantum iniquitatis in nobis est, 
tantum longe simus a dilectione Christi. 
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faithful love of the Lord never ends, his acts of mercy never have an end 
[...] the Lord will not reject forever. Even if he produces pains, he will have 
mercy, thanks to the abundance of his faithful love, because he does not 
want to afflict or sadden anyone.” I have already shown how the Septuagint 
translation of Jeremiah uses d&noxadiotyt in 15:19, in the promise that God 
will restore Israel if they return, which Origen interpreted in reference to the 
eventual apokatastasis.? The same notion is expressed in Sir 1719.24: God 
"offers the return to those who repent [...] How great is the mercy of the 
Lord, his forgiveness to those who convert to him!" The option of repenting 
and being forgiven, offered by God's mercy, is a recurrent theme in Wisdom 
(e.g., in 12:28.10.15-16.18—19 and 15:1). Likewise, Wis 11:23.26 emphasises God's 
mercy, as implied by his omnipotence: "You have mercy upon all, because 
you can everything. You do not look at the sins of human beings, with a view 
to repentance [...] You spare all beings because all of them are yours, Lord, 
you who love life." 

As for the NT, the points that could be interpreted as teaching an eternal 
damnation, and therefore contradicting the theory of apokatastasis, consist 
in the few passages that mention a rp avtov, a xóAoctc aiwvios, a fire "that 
cannot be quenched" and a worm that "does not die" (see, for instance, 
Matt 18:8-9; 25:41). Now, such expressions, rather than signifying an infinite 
duration, indicate that the fire, punishment, and worm at stake are not 
those of human everyday experience in this world, in which fire can be 
extinguished and worms die, but others, of the other world or aiwv. The 
adjective aiwvioc in the Bible never means "eternal" unless it refers to God, 
who lends it the very notion of absolute eternity. In reference to life and 
death, it means “belonging to the future world.” It is remarkable that in the 
Bible only life in the other world is called &iétoc, that is, “absolutely eternal"; 
this adjective in the Bible never refers to punishment, death, or fire in the 
other world. These are only called wiwvic.™ 


52 In Jeremiah and Ezekiel &roxaðıotâ, too, occurs in a similar meaning; it is also used in 
Psalm 15:2 and 34:17; Job 5:8. 

53 See I. Ramelli, “La colpa antecedente come ermeneutica del male in sede storico- 
religiosa e nei testi biblici,” Ricerche Storico-Bibliche 19 (2007) 11—64. 

54 See I. Ramelli-D. Konstan, Terms for Eternity (Piscataway, 2007; new ed. 2011), 37-69, 
with the reviews by C. O'Brien in The Classical Review 60,2 (2010) 390-391; D. Ghira in Maia 
61 (2009) 732-734; cf. Sh. Keough in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 84,4 (2008) 601; 
R. Parry in Theological Scribbles 14.02.2011 http://theologicalscribbles.blogspot.com; J. Post, 
"What Does Eternity in the Bible Mean?" www.hopebeyondhell.net/blog 19.06.2010; D. Sie- 
laff, "Modern Recognition of Universal Salvation," review article, Association for Scriptural 
Knowledge 8/10 (2010) 1-15. 
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Indeed, aiwviog occurs with impressive frequency in the LXX, together 
with aiv; behind both is the Hebrew ‘olām, which in turn had a variety of 
meanings and never indicated eternity unless in reference to God. The use 
of aiv in the sense of a historically long epoch lies behind the occurrences 
of aiwviog in many cases, for instance the celebration that commemorates 
the exodus from Egypt (Ex 12:4.17). In Esther 4:1, God has chosen Israel as his 
“possession forever," whereas the enemies of Israel and God will experience 
a “perennial shame" (Ps 77:66). In Isa 63:12 the sense of aiwvios relative to 
aiwv is understood as a time in the remote past or future, in accord with 
the original significance of 'olàm in Hebrew: "he remembered days long 
past [aiwviwv],” in the time of Moses. The sense of aiwvioc, in these LXX 
occurrences, is that of something lasting over the centuries, or relating to 
remote antiquity, and not absolute eternity. Only if employed in reference 
to God does aiwvios mean “eternal,” for instance in Gen 21:33, and this not 
for its intrinsic meaning, but for the characteristic of God. 

Tobias 3:6, on the place of the afterlife as an “aiwviog place,” is the first 
passage in the LXX in which aicvtog unequivocally refers to the world to 
come (in Isa 33:14 it does not). In another late Biblical book, which comes 
closer to the time of the composition of the NT, 2Macc 7:9, the doctrine 
of resurrection is affirmed and aiwvios is used with reference to life in the 
future world: “he will resurrect us into a resurrection of life in the world to 
come [dvaßiwow aiwviov].” In 4Macc 15:3 one finds, "saving into life in the 
world to come [alwviav Gwyv]”; in 4Macc 9:9; 13:15, the evil are said to be 
doomed to suffer “in torment in the world to come [qaiwviw].” This language 
will be picked up in NT references to “aiwviog life" and “aiwvtov fire.” Aiwviog 
can assume a negative connotation in reference to this world or oiov, for 
example in Job 22:15: “the path of this world [aiwviov], which evil men have 
trodden.” 

Unlike aiwvios, &iðıoç belongs to the philosophical lexicon and means 
“eternal” in the strict sense. It occurs only twice in the LXX, both times 
in late books written originally in Greek (Wisdom and 4 Maccabees). In 
Wisdom, which is saturated with the Greek philosophical lexicon, Wisdom 
is said to be “a reflection of the eternal [&iðiov] light” that is God (7:26). We 
may also note that the expression tov giva (accusative of duration of time) 
appears in this book in an absolute sense of “eternity,” under the influence of 


55 Besides Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, see also J. Barr, Biblical Words for Time 
(London, 1969), who also limits the contrast between the cyclical concept of time in classical 
Greek thought and the Biblical linear concept of time (143-151). 
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the Platonic connotation of aiwv. This is an exception in the Bible. Aicvtoc 
in reference to the world to come is also found in 4Macc 1232, where an 
impious tyrant is threatened with fire in the next world (aiwviw rupi) for the 
whole aeon to come, elc dAov Tov aidva. In the same book, very interestingly, 
in 4Macc 10:15, the life of the pious martyrs is described as ditoc, that is, 
eternal in the absolute sense. And this eternal blessed state is opposed to 
the destruction of the tyrant, the persecutor of the martyrs, in the world to 
come: tov aiwviov Tob tupdvvovu čepov (ibid.). These parallel but antithetical 
expressions, Biog díótog and öAsðpoç aiwvıoç, are particularly notable and 
inaugurate a distinction that will return again and again, not only in the 
NT, but also in many Fathers. Retributive punishment and destruction is 
described simply as aiwvioc, that is, belonging to the aiwv to come, or “long,” 
but not strictly "eternal," whereas otherworldly life, seen as a reward for 
the just, pious, and martyrs, is rather characterised as dtdto¢, which means 
“eternal” proper. Alwvtoc, on the contrary, bears the meaning "eternal" only 
when it refers to God and only thanks to the very notion of eternity regularly 
ascribed to God, for instance in 1Tim 6236, where it refers to God's glory 
and power (see also 1Pet 530-1; 2Tim 2:10). Likewise, Christ is Cw) aiwvios 
in the sense of “eternal life,” which is the life of God (1John 1:2; see also 
2:25). 

Different uses of «iwv and aiwviog in Rom 16:25 especially warn against 
standard translations as “eternity” and “eternal.” Here, the “revelation of 
the mystery concealed from time immemorial,” yodvotg aiwviots, obviously 
does not refer to "eternal times" This mystery is said to have been now 
made manifest by the command of the eternal (aiwviov) God through Jesus 
Christ, who has glory “through the ages" (si too aidvac), and not, of course, 
"through eternities.’ Here, too, it is clear that only when it refers to God does 
ai@viog mean "eternal" in the proper sense. Similarly, at 2 Tim 1:9 grace is said 
to have been granted humans by God in Christ “before time immemorial,” 
TPO xpóvwv aiwviwy, certainly not “before eternal times.” In Rev 14:6, in a fully 
eschatological context, the aiwviov Gospel is the Gospel delivered directly 
by God in the world to come. Origen will make much of it, and later on 
Gioacchino da Fiore (1132 ca.—1202) will.” For him, who devoted one of his 


56 Beauchemin, Hope Beyond Hell, 28-29 endorses the analysis of alovtoc and aótoc in the 
Bible carried out by Ramelli and Konstan in Terms for Eternity. 

57 After a pilgrimage in the Holy Land, where he converted, he returned to Italy and 
withdrew into a Cistercian abbey, devoting himself to Scriptural exegesis. He was created 
abbot, but asked the pope to be allowed to resign. In Calabria he founded the Cistercian 
abbey of Flora. He thought that humanity is progressing toward perfection, and based his 
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most important commentaries to Revelation, the wiwviov Gospel will belong 
to the Age of the Spirit, which will follow that of the Father, corresponding 
to that of the OT, and that of the Son, corresponding to the present era. 
The third will be an age of universal love, which will proceed from the 
Gospel of Christ, but it will transcend its letter and stick to its spiritual sense; 
then there will be no need for disciplinary institutions; the Greek and Latin 
churches will be united and the Jews converted. In that contemplative and 
monastic age the meaning of the whole Bible will be fully revealed.* This is 
not a dream of human self-realisation: Gioacchino regarded God as the sole 
guarantor that humanity, in the end, will reach perfection in its totality; it is 
God who will destroy the Antichrist. 


ideas on Revelation, St. Paul, and monasticism. See M. Riedl, Joachim von Fiore (Würzburg, 
2004); cf. H. Grundmann, Studien über Joachim von Fiore (Stuttgart, 1966). His main works are: 
Concordia novi et veteris Testamenti, Expositio in Apocalypsim, Psalterium decem chordarum, 
Tractatus super Evangelia, and De articulis Fidei. In his Genealogia (ed. G.L. Potestà, Deutsches 
Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 56/1 [2000]) he clarified that with Christ the time 
of the church has come. The church is not triumphans in this world, but in the other, so 
that Gioacchino's hopes were in the heavenly Jerusalem, an idea that returns in Intelligentia 
super calathis. The church's failure in the world is due to its becoming involved in the world, 
beginning with the “donation of Constantine.” See J.E. Wannenmacher, Hermeneutik der 
Heilsgeschichte (Leiden, 2005). His Psalterium focuses on the reformation of the Benedictine 
order. See Gioacchino da Fiore tra Bernardo di Clairvaux e Innocenzo III, ed. R. Rusconi 
(Viella, 2001); S.E. Wessley, Joachim of Fiore and Monastic Reform (New York, 1990). In Liber 
Concordiae, he expounded his ideas on the reformation ofthe church and how to lead people 
to the future life. In Dispositio novi ordinis he describes his ideal society and the order of 
monastic communities. 

58 See R.E. Lerner, "Antichrists and Antichrist in Joachim of Fiore," Speculum Go (1985) 
553-570; "Joachim of Fiore as a Link between St. Bernard and Innocent III on the Figural 
Significance of Melchisedech," Mediaeval Studies 42 (1980) 471-476; M. Reeves-W. Gould, 
Gioacchino da Fiore e il mito dell'Evangelo eterno (Oxford, 1987; new ed. Rome, 2000), also on 
the misunderstandings of Gioacchino's theory until the last century; B. Tópfer, Das kommende 
Reich des Friedens (Berlin, 1964). 

*? In Dialogi de prescientia Dei et predestinatione electorum (ed. G.L. Potestà, Rome, 1995), 
he reflects on the relationship between the grace of God and human free will, commenting 
on Rom 91-23 on the divine election of Jacob: the smallest are the recipients of God's 
mercy, because they have humility, which is the foundation of all virtues. In Psalterium decem 
chordarum, his main work of Trinitarian theology (1184/87; last revised in 1201), he presents 
the Trinity in the figure of David's psalter and studies the perfect number of 150 Psalms; he 
describes the progress of the knowledge of God in three stages of history, and recommends 
the private practice of psalmody as a way to salvation. The doctrines of his radical followers, 
opposed to the church, were condemned in 1256, but they were not Gioacchino's own; even 
spurious works circulated under his name. Now, with the edition of the authentic works (see 
Gioacchino da Fiore nella cultura contemporanea, ed. G.L. Potestà, Rome, 2005), scholarship 
has come to a scientific assessment. 
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The use of aiwvioç in reference to life in the world to come is particularly 
frequent, especially in the formula wh aiwvios, for example in Matt 19:16, 
Mark 10:17, Luke 18:18, 10:25; Matt 19:29. In Heb 9:15, a parallel expression 
is found: tij¢ aiwviov xAnpovouias, "the inheritance of the world to come.’ 
That Cw aicvtoc is life in the aiwv to come, as opposed to the present 
short time or xotpóc, is clear in Mark 10:30, where the followers of Christ 
are promised goods a hundredfold in the present time, “and in the aeon 
to come [£v và aidvi TH épyopévo] a future life Tote aiwvov].” This aiavios 
life is the one that will obtain in saeculo futuro, as the Vulgate translates. 
The same phrase occurs in Luke 18:30 as well, and in Tit 11-2, where Ps. 
Paul, at the beginning of the letter, presents himself as serving God and 
Christ “in hopes of attaining life in the world to come Léonce atwviov], which 
God, who does not lie, announced from before times immemorial [npo 
Xpóvcv aiwviwv], and has made manifest his Logos on particular occasions 
[xapoic].” The xarpóç is the precise historical time in which the eternal Logos 
is revealed, whereas "times" immemorial (aiwviot) represent the succession 
of ages or aeons, looking back presumably to the times of the prophets 
when God announced life aicvtoc, in the aeon to come (see Acts 3:21). The 
Latin translator, who usually translates aiwviog by aeternus, sempiternus, or 
aeternalis, here cannot do so, given that a rendering such as "eternal times" 
would be absurd; therefore, he opts for saecularis, that is, “of the ages or 
aeons" (tempora saecularia). Equally telling is the terminology adopted in 
John 4:14. Jesus here affirms: “whoever drinks the water I give him or her, 
will not be thirsty in the aeon to come [sig tov ava |," but it will suffice "for 
life in that aeon [eic Cwyv aiwviov].” In the Gospel of John, the expression 
Co] aiwvioç is used in contexts that are often different from those of the 
Synoptics, but it always can be taken as referring to life in the future aeon, for 
instance in 3:15-16, where believers in Christ are said to have Cv aiwviov, 
“life in the aeon to come,” because Christ came to save the world (xéc}10¢); 
in John 5:24, those who hear Christ's words are said to have life in the world 
to come (Cv aiwviov); they will pass “from death to life" and “live.” Life that 
continues into the world to come may be found expressed simply as "life," in 
John and elsewhere.” In John 6:47, it is guaranteed that the faithful have life 
aiwvios in that Jesus is the bread of life and “the living bread,” and those who 
eat it will “continue to live into the future aeon [eic tov ava] [...] beyond 
the life of this world [ong ths G»f]c rof xócuov]," or “for the sake ofthe life of 
the world.” The same contrast is found in John 12:25: “whoever loves his life 


60 E.g., John 5:39, 3:36, 5:24 ff. and 39; Matt 19:16-17; 1Tim 6:12 and 19. 
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will lose it, but whoever hates it in this world [£v «à xócj« rop will save 
it for life in the other world [eic &v|v aiwviov].” The reference to the future 
aeon is especially clear in 13:48, v&votyu£vot eic wv aiwviov. 

In Paul, too, occurrences of aimviog are often connected with life in the 
next world. In Rom 2:7-9 God's future judgment is said to grant Dau aiwviov 
to those who do good, but anger and contempt, without any further specifi- 
cation, to the unjust. Grace is said to overcome sin and reign into the world 
to come (eic Goy aiwviov) through Jesus in Rom 5:20-21. In Tit 3:6-7, the 
believers, rendered just by Christ's grace, are said to become inheritors of 
life in the world to come, rfj; Gf aiwviov. Paul insists that life in the next 
world is our téAo¢, achieved by grace (Rom 6:22—23); in Gal 6:8 Goy aiwviov 
depends again on a future verb. In the letters of John, where the definition 
of God as &y&r is famously found, Cw) aiwvios is closely linked with love: 
^we pass from death to life because we love our brothers," and those who 
hate their brothers do not have Zug aiwviov (1John 3:15; cf. Jud 21:3). Accord- 
ing to John, life in the aeon to come is also associated with faith: to those 
who believe, God has given Cv aiwviov, and this life is in his Son: “those 
who have the Son have that life, and those who do not have the Son of God 
do not have that life. These are the things I have written, so that you may 
know that you have life granted in the world to come [Gv aiwviov]” (1John 
5:11—13; cf. 5:20: atiovtoc life is the true God; also John 6:68: pypata Cof] aiwvt- 
ov). 

Paul uses other expressions as well that include the adjective aiwvioç, 
always in connection with life in the aiwv to come. In 2 Cor 417-38, he states 
that, in exchange for light tribulations in the present, there will be a ^weight 
of glory in the world to come"; indeed, he insists that what is visible pertains 
to the present (npóoxaıpa), but what is invisible belongs to the world to come 
(aiwvi). Similarly, in 2 Cor 53-3, the promise is made of “a house in the 
next world [oixiav aiwviov], not made by human hand, in heaven." Its being 
in heaven locates it in the aiwv. Likewise, the aiovtot oxyvai mentioned in 
Luke 16:9 are tents or abodes in the next world. In 2 Thess 2:16, opd on 
aiwviev is not an “eternal encouragement,” but an “encouragement for the 
world to come.” In Heb 6:2, the unknown author speaks of “the resurrection 
of the dead and the judgment that will take place in the next world [xpipatos 
aiwviov].” This means that the resurrection and the judgment will take place 
in the aiwv, in the future world, and not that they will be eternal, since both 
are processes that are limited in time, and will not go on for eternity. They 
are designated as aiwvia because both processes will take place in the next 
aicv. It must be stressed in this connection that, indeed, in the NT, just as in 
the LXX, aicv can also refer to the present world, but in this case it always has 
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a modifier, such as “this aiv," "the present aiov," etc., for instance in 1Tim 
6:17, "those who are rich ¿v xà vv aiðvı, in the present world." If there is no 
modifier, this world is indicated by xdcpoc. 

In Mark 3:29, Jesus proclaims that sins and blasphemies toward human 
beings will be remitted, but those who blaspheme against the Holy Spirit 
do not have forgiveness granted in the world to come (eic tov aiva), but 
remain guilty of a sin that is aiwvioc, that is, a sin which endures in the 
coming aicov. In the NT, the rôp aiwviov, the fire of punishment in the next 
world, is mentioned several times, but there is no trace of mp di8tov. The 
Vulgate regularly translates xp aiwviov with ignis aeternus, thus suggesting 
a meaning “eternal fire,” but this would rather be the correct translation of 
Tp aidiov. Thus, in Matt 18:8, Jesus says it is better to enter into the (future) 
life without a limb than to preserve all of one's limbs and be thrust into the 
fire in the world to come (tò vp tò aiwviov), paraphrased in the next verse 
as "the Gehenna of fire" In Matt 25:41, punishment in the world to come 
(xóAactv atwviov) for the wicked is contrasted with life in the world to come 
(Garv aiwviov) for the just. 

In the NT, punishment in the world to come not only is described exclu- 
sively as aiwviog and never as dtdtoc, but it is invariably indicated by xóAactc, 
and never by tiwweia. Now, according to Aristotle, xoAacts “is inflicted in the 
interest of the sufferer,” whereas tıuwpia is inflicted "in the interest of him 
who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction" (Rhet. 1369b13). The same was 
already indicated by Plato in Gorg. 4764-4774, in which xóAactc, provided 
that it is just, is described as good for the person who is chastised, in that he 
becomes better. In the NT the punishment of sinners in the world to come 
is therefore understood to be inflicted in their interest, which implies that it 
is purifying rather than retributive. If this is the case, it should be supposed 
that it will come to an end once it has achieved its function; this is indeed 
consistent with its constant designation as aiwvioc, and never as &tðıoç. In 
Jude 7, the fire that consumed Sodom is declared to be an example of the 
Tp aiwviov, that is, the fire in the world to come. This cannot mean “eternal 
fire," given that the fire that consumed Sodom and Gomorrah did not burn 
eternally, but it lasted only very little. The point is that it was not the fire of 
this world; rather, it was that of the other world, sent by God to destroy evil. 
This seems also to be the specific function of the fire in the next world, the 
Tp aiwvtov that is announced in many passages of the NT. 

The more strictly philosophical term dt8toc in the NT never refers to pun- 
ishment of human beings, death, or fire. It rather refers either to God, who is 
eternal in the absolute sense, or to the imprisonment of the wicked angels, 
who are eternal creatures (at least a parte post). In Rom 1:20, &tSt0¢ refers to 
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the power and divinity of God. It is certain that Paul was familiar with Greek 
philosophical terminology.” In Jude 6, tóc refers to the imprisonment of 
evil angels, who are bound in darkness “with eternal chains | decpots didiors] 
until the judgment of the great day.” These chains of the fallen angels are 
called &iðıa probably because angels themselves are eternal, even though 
not in the same way as God is, since God alone is uncreated. It is unclear in 
this passage whether the fall of these angels is thought to have occurred at 
the beginning of this world, or even before it,” but in either case the term à- 
ia seems to indicate an uninterrupted continuity beyond the ages and the 
succession of aeons. This is not the case with human beings, who do not live 
through the entire duration of the present universe, but in single genera- 
tions or aidves. The misunderstanding of aicvtoc as “eternal” was facilitated 
by Latin translations of both oicvtoc and &iðıoç with aeternus. This blurred 
the difference between these two crucial Greek terms and certainly played 
a role in the rejection of the doctrine of apokatastasis.* 

That the eschatological fire in the NT is thought as purifying—which 
represents one of the main premises for the doctrine of apokatastasis—is 
also suggested by Mark 9:49. Indeed, after the mention ofthe eschatological 
worm and fire deriving from Isa 66:24 and present both in Mark 9:48 and 
in Matt 18:8-9, such fire is described as purificatory in Mark 9:49, in that it 
performs the task of salt; all will be purified by this fire. Origen was probably 
inspired by this passage when he claimed that all will pass through the 
otherworldly fire, including Paul and Peter. Another significant passage is 
Matt 19:25, in which the disciples interrogate Jesus precisely regarding the 
possibility of being saved, given the moral standards that he has set. His reply 
is the following: "Impossible for humans, but everything is possible for God." 
God saves even in case this seems impossible for human beings. Even when, 
on human standards, it would seem impossible to reconcile justice and 
mercy, this is possible for God. This argument from God's omnipotence will 


6l See at least I. Ramelli, “Philosophen und Prediger: Dion und Paulus—pagane und 
christliche weise Manner,” in Dion von Prusa. Der Philosoph und sein Bild, eing., übers., und 
mit interpr. Essays versehen von H.-G. Nesselrath-S. Fornaro—E. Amato-B. Borg-I. Ramelli 
J. Schamp- R. Burri (Tübingen, 2009), 183-210; Ead., “The Use of XAPA in the New Testament 
and its Background in Hellenistic Moral Philosophy,’ in collaboration with D. Konstan, Exem- 
plaria Classica 14 (2010) 185-204. 

62 D.B. Martin, “When Did Angels Become Demons?” Journal of Biblical Literature 129 
(2010) 657—677, shows very well that in the Hebrew Bible, the LXX and the NT demons are 
not yet identified with fallen angels. Unfortunately, he does not offer a complete analysis of 
the NT and does not take into consideration Jude 6. 

83 See below, Ch. 4, the section on Augustine. 
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be used in support of the doctrine of apokatastasis by Origen (in a rea- 
soning that aims at correcting Plato on this point) and by Julian of Nor- 
wich, or more exactly by Jesus in a revelation to this Mediaeval female mys- 
tic. 

Another meaningful passage is Matt 5:43-47, in which it is proclaimed 
that God has the sun shine over both the just and the wicked and invites 
people to love and forgive their enemies, setting himself as an example of 
this behaviour. In Luke 16:16 Jesus proclaims that, after John the Baptist, “the 
good news of the Kingdom of God is announced, and everyone is compelled 
to enter it.” As for the gospel and letters of John, the salvific work of Christ 
is emphasised, sometimes in universalistic tones. Christ eliminates the sins 
of the world (John 1:29); out of love, God sent him to save the world, rather 
than to condemn it (John 3:17;12:47;1John 4:14). His death is the sacrifice that 
redeems (iñagpóç) the sins of the whole world (1John 2:2; 410). The following 
declaration of Jesus in John 12:31-32 is also meaningful: “Now the governor of 
this world [sc. the devil] is being thrown out, and I myself, when I am lifted 
up from the earth, shall draw all people [nd&vtac] to myself.” Shortly after, 
in the great priestly prayer embedded in his farewell discourse, Jesus asks 
the Father to glorify him, “that the Son may glorify you, because you have 
handed him every human being, that he may give eternal life to every being 
you have handed him. Now, eternal life is that they may know you” (John 
1731-2). If Christ gives eternal life to every being the Father has entrusted 
him with, and ifthe Father has entrusted him with all humans, it follows that 
Christ will give eternal life to all humans. The sentence, “eternal life is that 
they may know you’ corresponds to1Tim 2:4-6: “God wants allhumans to be 
saved and attain the knowledge of Truth,” that is, God. Jesus in John 1:24-26 
presents himself as the resurrection and Life in an absolute sense and adds 
that all those who believe in him will continue to live after death and “will 
definitely not die in the world to come [où py &mobdvy eic tov ava] The 
reference here is not simply to the resurrection of the body. Many passages 
in John indicate that life continuing in the world to come, aiwvios life, is 
Christ. Another telling Johannine declaration is the definition of God as 
every in 1John 4:846. In John 16:8-u, the Spirit-Paraclitus “will convince 
the world concerning sin and righteousness and judgment: concerning sin, 


64 For Origen see below in this chapter, the section on Origen; for Julian see below the 
conclusions at the end of Ch. 4. 

65 Argument for this translation is found in I. Ramelli, “Luke 16:16: The Good News of the 
Kingdom Is Proclaimed and Everyone Is Forced into It,” Journal of Biblical Literature 127 (2008) 
747-768. 
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because they do not believe in me; concerning righteousness, because I go 
to the Father, and you will see me no more; concerning judgment, because 
the ruler of this world is judged" (RSV). Here xócpog is usually interpreted 
as “unbelievers,” but Riku Tuppurainen suggests that it is “all people of the 
world as the theatre of salvation history.” 

I have already discussed the announcement of universal apokatastasis 
in Acts 3:20-21, which should probably be set in the framework of Jewish 
eschatological expectations attested between 200 BCE and 30 CE. These were 
related to the coming of the Messiah and the restoration of Israel” and 
often also entailed the turning of the “nations” to the God of Israel (e.g. 
Tobit 14:6; 1Enoch 9134) and the remission of sins. Indeed, in Acts 3:20-21 


66 R, Tuppurainen, “All the World or Not Quite: Kosmos in John 16:8,” Journal of Early 
Christian History n.s. 1 (2011) 165-184. 

87 Cf. M. Sleeman, Geography and the Ascension Narrative in Acts (Cambridge/New York, 
2009), esp. Ch. 3; on the ascension in Acts see also M. Parsons, The Departure of Jesus in 
Luke-Acts: The Ascension Narratives in Context (Sheffield, 1987). On the expectation of the 
restoration of Israel in Jesus's circle see M.F. Bird, Are You the One Who Is to Come? The Histor- 
ical Jesus and the Messianic Question (Grand Rapids, MI, 2009); cf. the following footnote as 
well. The "restoration of Israel" is foreseen in Ez 37 according to G. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (Cambridge, MA, ?2006), 31. 

68 See e.g. B. Pitre, Jesus, the Tribulation, and the End of the Exile: Restoration Eschatology 
and the Origin ofthe Atonement (Tübingen, 2005); cf. S.M. Bryan, Jesus and Israel's Traditions 
of Judgment and Restoration (Cambridge, 2002); J.P. Ware, The Mission of the Church in Paul's 
Letter to the Philippians in the Context of Ancient Judaism (Leiden, 2005), who shows that in 
Judaism in Jesus's day the eschatological conversion of the gentiles was foreseen; F. Philip, 
The Origins of Pauline Pneumatology: The Eschatological Bestowal of the Spirit upon Gentiles 
in Judaism and the Early Development of Paul's Theology (Tübingen, 2005), who shows that 
the descent ofthe Spirit upon the pagans was expected for the end of times; M.E. Fuller, The 
Restoration of Israel: Israel's Re-Gathering and the Fate ofthe Nations in Early Jewish Literature 
and Luke-Acts (Berlin, 2006); G. Holtz, Damit Gott sei alles in allem (Berlin, 2007), on Jewish 
and Pauline universalism; T.L. Donaldson, Judaism and the Gentiles (Waco, 2007), who shows 
the Jewish openness to the eschatological participation of the pagans in the benefits granted 
to Israel, up to 135 CE; J.A. Dennis, Jesus’ Death and the Gathering of True Israel: The Johannine 
Appropriation of Restoration Theology in the Light of John n.47-52 (Tübingen, 2007). There 
are many OT texts that represent the end of the exile as a restoration of the tribes of Israel. 
K.L. Anderson, “But God Raised Him from the Dead” (Milton Keynes, 2006), ch. 7, interprets 
amoxatdotaci¢ mé&vtwv in Acts 3:21 as the universal apokatastasis of Israel, a part of God's 
salvific plan for all humanity according to Luke (13; 47). RJ. Morales, The Spirit and the 
Restoration of Israel (Tübingen, 2010) studies the expectations of the restoration of Israel 
in Second Temple Judaism as the background for the NT, especially Galatians. According 
to P. Fredriksen, “Judaizing the Nations,’ New Testament Studies 56 (2010) 232-252, and Sin: 
The Early History of an Idea (Princeton, 2012), 27-28, Paul did not want the gentile to be 
circumcised, to preserve the distinctiveness of the Jews, and to include the nations in Jewish 
restoration eschatology and in redemption. In Jewish restoration eschatology, the nations 
would be saved in that they would eventually recognise and worship God, but they would 
not become Jew "according to the flesh.” Cf. Ead., “From Jesus to Christ,” in Jews and Gentiles 
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Peter is addressing a speech to the Jews of Jerusalem, when he announces 
the times of universal restoration, and the reference back is to Acts 1:6, in 
which the disciples, after Jesus's resurrection, ask him when he will “restore 
the kingdom to Israel" Both passages must be read in the framework of 
the Jewish expectations of an eschatological restoration. Peter's speech in 
Acts 3 is of course a work by Luke, or at any rate the author of Acts, but, in 
addition to this Petrine discourse, four other documents equally belonging 
to the Petrine tradition support the expectation of a universal restoration: 
the announcement of Christ's descent to hell in 1Peter and in the Gospel of 
Peter? and the foretelling of the eventual salvation of the damned in the 
Apocalypse of Peter and in the Ps. Clementine account that constitutes the 
frame of the Ethiopian Apocalypse of Peter.” This, and especially Acts 1:6 and 
3:20—21, suggests Jewish-Christian roots of the doctrine of apokatastasis.” 
In this connection, it is also interesting to mention a passage of the 
Enochic Book of Parables (30 BCE—70 CE ca.) which, at least on Chialà's inter- 
pretation,” points to the salvation of all humans. Here, the Just, Elect, and 


Speak of Jesus, ed. A. Zannoni (Minneapolis, 1994), 77-91, praes. 83-86; M.V. Novenson, "The 
Jewish Messiahs, the Pauline Christ, and the Gentile Question," Journal of Biblical Literature 
128 (2009) 357-373, who argues that for Paul the Gentiles will be neither converted nor 
destroyed, but will share in the blessedness of the age to come by obeying the Davidic 
king of Israel. A.L.A. Hogeterp, Expectations of the End (Leiden, 2009) offers a comparative 
study of eschatological, apocalyptic, and messianic ideas in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
NT, challenging dichotomies between realised and futuristic eschatology, and wisdom and 
apocalypticism. 

69 On which see at least E. Norelli, "Situation des apocryphes pétriniens,' Apocrypha 2 
(1991) 31-83, and Das Evangelium nach Petrus, eds. Th.J. Kraus- T. Nicklas (Berlin, 2007). 
T.P. Henderson, The Gospel of Peter and Early Christian Apologetics (Tübingen, 2011) thinks 
that it was composed by reworking materials from the Gospels that eventually entered the 
NT. 

70 See below for these texts. On the Petrine tradition see my “The Birth of the Rome- 
Alexandria Connection: The Early Sources on Mark and Philo, and the Petrine Tradition," 
The Studia Philonica Annual 23 (2011) 69-95. 

71 On “Jewish Christianity" see at least J. Daniélou, Théologie du judéo-christianisme (Tour- 
nai, 1958); S.C. Mimouni, Le judéo-christianisme ancien (Paris, 1998); Jewish Believers in Jesus: 
The Early Centuries, eds. O. Skarsaune-R. Hvalvik (Peabody, 2007); also D. Boyarin, Border 
Lines: The Partitions of Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia, 2004); D. Frankfurter, “Beyond Jew- 
ish Christianity,” in The Ways That Never Parted, eds. A. Becker—A. Yoshiko Reed (Minneapo- 
lis, 2007), 131-143; and (but limited to Revelation) P.L. Mayo, Those Who Call Themselves Jews 
(Eugene, OR, 2006). 

7? S. Chialà, Libro delle parabole di Enoc, text and commentary (Brescia, 1997); for the pres- 
ence of 1Enoch in Jewish and Christian literature see A.Y. Reed, Fallen Angels and the History 
of Judaism and Christianity (Cambridge, 2005). Also on 1Enoch, the Watchers’ responsibility 
for evil, and the role of Noah as new Adam M.E. Stone, Ancient Judaism (Grand Rapids, 2011), 
31-58. 
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Son ofthe Human Being, created by God before any time, and superior to the 
angels, will perform the eschatological judgment and forgive all those who 
will acknowledge their sins. The only ones who will not be forgiven are "the 
powerful of the earth." If these, as Chialà surmises, are the demons—since 
in the NT the devil is described as “the ruler/prince of this world,’ and the 
demons are the duvépets that govern the world, the doyovtes toô xógpov Tov- 
rou defeated by Jesus—, this indicates that only demons will be condemned 
in the end. Humans, on this interpretation, will be ultimately saved. 

4Ezrais not an overtly universalistic text.? However, in it Uriel announces 
thatthere will comea time when a good seed instead ofthe bad will be sown, 
and hell will be forced to release its prisoners: in inferno promptuaria ani- 
marum matrici adsimilata sunt. Quemadmodum enim festinabit quae parit 
effugere necessitatem partus, sic et haec festinat reddere ea quae commen- 
data sunt ab initio. Tunc tibi demonstrabitur de his quae concupiscis videre 
(4,40—43). In Ch. 5 God says to Ezra that he will be unable to discover God's 
hidden ways, but assures that God's intention is salvific: non poteris invenire 
iudicium meum aut finem caritatis quem pro populo meo promisi (5,40). Thus, 
in Ch. 6, the eschatological time of salvation is described, when evil will be 
eliminated: Omnis qui derelictus fuerit ex omnibus istis quibus praedixi tibi, 
ipse salvabitur et videbit salutare meum et finem saeculi mei [...] mutabitur 
cor inhabitantium et convertetur in sensum alium. Delebitur enim malum 
et extinguetur dolus [...] Florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela, et osten- 
debitur veritas (6,25—28). Evil will disappear because human hearts will be 
changed by God. 


73 E.g. M.E. Stone, "The Concept of the Messiah in IV Ezra," in J. Neusner (ed.), Reli- 
gions in Antiquity (Leiden, 1968) 295-312; U. Luck, “Das Weltverstándnis in der jüdischen 
Apokalyptik dargestellt am athiopischen Henoch und am 4. Esra,’ Zeitschrift für Theolo- 
gie und Kirche 73 (1976) 283-305; A.L. Thompson, Responsibility for Evil in the Theodicy 
of IVEzra (Missoula, 1977); E. Brandenburger, Die Verborgenheit Gottes im Weltgeschehen 
(Zürich, 1981); J. Schreiner, “Das 4. Buch Esra,” in Jüdische Schriften aus hellenistisch-rómischer 
Zeit, V, Hrsg. W.G. Kümmel-H. Lichtenberger (Gütersloh, 1981), 289—412; M.A. Knibb, “Apoc- 
alyptic and Wisdom in 4 Ezra,’ Journal for the Study of Judaism 13 (1982) 56—74; W. Harnisch, 
“Der Prophet als Widerpart und Zeuge der Offenbarung,” in Apocalypticism in the Mediter- 
ranean World and the Near East, ed. D. Hellholm (Tübingen, 71983), 461-493; T.A. Bergren, 
4Ezra: The Text, Origin and Early History (Atlanta, 1990); H. Gunkel, “Das 4. Buch Esra,” in 
Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, II, Hrsg. E. Kautzsch (Darm- 
stadt, 1994), 331-401; F. Hahn, Frühjüdische und urchristliche Apokalyptik (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1998), 63-75; K. Schmid, “Esras Begegnung mit Zion: Die Deutung der Zerstörung Jerusalems 
im 4. Esrabuch und das Problem des ‘bösen Herzens," Journal for the Study of Judaism 
29 (1998) 261-277; Stone, Judaism, 90121, who hypothesises a mystical experience of the 
author. 
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Passing from Acts to the NT epistles, in 1Cor 314-15 Paul implies that fire 
in the next world is not for destruction, but for testing and salvation: “If 
the work that one has built upon the basis resists, this person will receive 
a reward; if the work ends up with being burnt, she will suffer a loss [Cqpu- 
cOricexot, Vulgate: detrimentum patietur |; however, she will be saved, but as 
though through fire.” Paul contemplates two outcomes ofthe test: either one 
is rewarded for one's deeds, or one is punished, but even in the latter case 
one is saved. Tertium non datur. No cases are contemplated in which one 
is not saved in the end. Clearly, supporters of the doctrine of apokatastasis 
could turn to this passage to draw inspiration. Another instance of destruc- 
tive punishment that has a salvific aim comes from 1Cor 5:5, in which Paul 
decides that a man who is guilty of a very serious sin must be handed to 
Satan “for the ruin/death [sic GAc0pov] of his flesh, that his spirit may be 
saved [c«0f] in the day of the Lord.” Paul is an important source of inspi- 
ration for supporters of the apokatastasis theory. Origen will comment on 
his words: tradidit quendam de coetu ecclesiae apostolus diabolo in interitum 
carnis, et tradidit in carnis interitum non ut perderet traditum, sed ut spiri- 
tum traditi conservaret (Hom. in Ez. 12,3). Another instance is 1 Cor 15:22-23, 
which is doubly inclusive: "Just as all human beings die in Adam, so will 
all be vivified in Christ." Those who will be vivified in Christ are all human 
beings, without exception, the same who die in Adam without exception. 
The vivification at stake does not seem to be simply the resurrection of the 
body, but rather seems to entail justification and salvation. This is what is 
strongly suggested by Paul's parallel passage in Rom 5:18-19: 


Because of one single human, condemnation has poured upon all human 
beings: likewise, also thanks to the work of justice of one single human, 
vivifying justification pours upon all human beings [...] all humans [n&vcsc] 
will be constituted just. 


Again, these "all" who are made just and vivified by Christ are the same 
"all" who have been condemned by the transgression of Adam, that is, 
absolutely all human beings.” The same universalism is evident in another, 


7* Richard Bell, an Anglican priest and NT scholar, thinks that “the most natural reading" 
of Rom 518-19, confirmed by the context, is in reference to universal salvation. See his 
"Rom 5.18-19 and Universal Salvation,” New Testament Studies 48 (2002) 417—432, quotation 
from 427; Id., "The Myth of Adam and the Myth of Christ in Romans 5:12-21,” in Paul, Luke, 
and the Graeco-Roman World: Festschrift A.M. Wedderburn, eds. A. Christophersen et al. 
(Sheffield, 2002), 21-36; Id., The Irrevocable Call of God: An Inquiry into Paul's Theology of 
Israel (Tübingen, 2003). Rom 5 considers things sub specie aeternitatis, revealing that God 
will reconcile all with himself, whereas Rom g~u limits itself to observe that some pagans, 
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clearly eschatological,” passage by Paul: 1Cor 15:24—28. There, Paul foretells 
that Christ will reign until all enemies have submitted to him, whereas 
death will be destroyed, just as the powers of evil. At that point, Christ 
will hand the Kingdom—that is, all of his subjects—to the Father, so that 
"God will be all in all" Origen and Gregory of Nyssa will heavily rely on 
this passage to support apokatastasis, which in their view will take place 
after the disappearance of all evil and the submission of all to Christ. They 
interpret this universal submission, not as forced, but as voluntary, and thus 
coinciding with universal salvation. This passage verbally echoes 1Cor 9:22: 
“Ihave become all to all, in order to save all [mévtac].’” In turn, 1Cor15:24-28 


for the time being, are refusing his kerygma, without taking into consideration their final 
salvation. Bell also appeals to 2 Cor 5:19, on the reconciliation of the world with God, and 
Phil 2:1, according to which every tongue will finally confess that Jesus Christ is the Lord. 
Jan Bonda, a pastor of the German reformed Church and a supporter of an eschatological 
universalism influenced by Barth, in The One Purpose of God (tr. R. Bruinsma, Grand Rapids, 
1998), based himself mainly on Paul. He interpreted Rom 3:29-30 ("Oris God the God of Jews 
only? Is he not the God of Gentiles also? Yes, of Gentiles also, since God is one; and he will 
justify the circumcised on the grounds of their faith and the uncircumcised through their 
faith,” RSV) in the sense that God wants to save all, not only the believers, but all the Jews and 
all the Gentiles. Also, from Rom n he deduced the eventual salvation of all Israel, including 
the Jews who now do not accept the Gospel, and maintained that this is a clue of God's will 
to save all creatures. In the NT the coming of the Kingdom refers to the time in which the 
Godhead will draw all to itself. 

75 See S.M. Lewis, So That God May Be All in All: The Apocalyptic Message of 1Corinthians 
1512-34 (Rome, 1998). Both Paul's universalism and the eschatological orientation of his 
thought should be taken into account. P. Fredriksen, "Historical Integrity, Interpretive Free- 
dom: The Philosopher's Paul and the Problem of Anachronism,’ in St. Paul among the Philoso- 
phers, ed. J.D. Caputo-L. Martín Alcoff (Bloomington, 2009), Ch. 3: Badiou's philosophical 
interpretation of Paul does not take into account the eschatological dimension of Paul's 
thought, which is best understood within the religious and political milieu of Second Tem- 
ple Judaism. Badiou sees Paul as a break from the Jewish identity and particularity (Gal 3:28); 
truth extends to all people. See A. Badiou, Saint Paul et la fondation de l'universalisme (Paris, 
1997) - Saint Paul: Foundation of Universalism, tr. R. Brassier (Stanford, 2003), according to 
whom Paul's universalism was based on his experience of the risen Christ; it is grounded 
in the equality of all people before Christ (Gal 3:28). On Paul's universalism, especially 
with respect to the distinction between Jews and idolaters, see J.A. Linebaugh, “Announcing 
the Human: Rethinking the Relationship Between Wisdom of Solomon 13-15 and Romans 
148—2.1," New Testament Studies 57 (2011) 214-237; Paul et l'unité des chrétiens, dir. J. Schlosser 
(Leuven, 2010); Ben Witherington III, Jesus, Paul and the End of the World (Downers Grove, 
1992), with comparison and a critical assessment of Jesus's and Paul's teaching on the end 
of times. Though, he concentrates on the imminence of eschatology for Paul, and not on 
apokatastasis. 

76 This reading is attested by a whole class of Greek mss., in Priscillian, in the Syriac 
Peshitta, and in the Vetus Latina and the Vulgate: ut omnes facerem salvos | ut omnes salvos 
facerem. This is also Origen's reading in Comm. in Cant. 1.4.30: perfecti quique omnibus omnia 
fiunt, ut omnes lucrifaciant. 
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must be read along with Phil 3:21: the Lord “will transform our lowly body 
into the likeness of his glorious body, by the same power that enables him 
to subject all to himself" If this subjection is salvation, as Cor 15:24-28 
indicates, then Phil 3:21 means that Christ's power that will resurrect all will 
also save all by their submission. 

Rom 1 is paramount to assess Paul's universalism; in an eschatological 
framework Paul states (Rom 1:23-26) that “God has the power of grafting 
them [sc. Israel] again. The hardening of a part of Israel is taking place 
until the totality | mAnpwya] of the nations/gentiles (a) has entered, and then 
all [rác] of Israel (b) will be saved," where a+b=all humanity.” For “God 
has closed all [návtaç] under disobedience, so to have mercy upon all” 
(Rom 11:32). TTAnpwpe in the LXX means “totality” in Ps 23:1 in parallel with 
TIAVTES; 49:12; 88:12; 95:n in parallel with návta; 97:7; Jer 8:16; 29:2; Ez 1219 in 
parallel with navtec; 19:7; 30:12. Other important Pauline passages in relation 
to the doctrine of apokatastasis are 2 Cor 5:19, in which Paul declares that 
God has reconciled all to himself thanks to Christ,” the passages concerning 
the "faith/faithfulness of Christ"? and Phil 220-11, in which Paul stresses 
again that each and every creature will finally submit to Christ: “that in 
the name of Jesus every knee may bow, in heaven, on earth, and in the 
underworld, and every tongue may proclaim that Jesus Christ is the Lord.’ 
In Phil 3:21 Paul hammers home again that Christ has the power to “submit 
all beings to himself.” Now, the verb that indicates the proclamation of the 
lordship of Jesus Christ on the part of all is ¿ķopoàoyćw, which in the NT 
always means a voluntary and spontaneous, and not forced, confession, 
just like 6poAoyéw and 6poXoyto. This universal confession will be voluntary, 


77 T, Nicklas, “Paulus und die Errettung Israels,’ Early Christianity 2 (2011) 173-197, agrees 
with me that mAjpwpa tov €6vav means “the totality [Ganzheit bzw. Vollzahl] of the nations” 
and not “the fullness.” On the contrary, J. Staples, “What Do the Gentiles Have to Do with ‘All 
Israel’?,” Journal of Biblical Literature 130 (2011) 371-390 interprets “the fullness of the nations" 
and thinks that “all Israel will be saved" only thanks to the incorporation of that fullness, i.e. 
“Ephraim,” or “the returning remnant of the house of Israel united with the faithful from the 
house of Judah" (380). For a review of recent scholarship on Rom 11:25-27 see also C. Zoccali, 
"And so all Israel will be saved," Journal for the Study ofthe New Testament 30 (2008) 289—318. 

78 Paul also contemplates the sanctification of unbelievers by believers: see 1Cor 7:14-16. 
Cf. HJ. Klauck, The Religious Context of Early Christianity: A Guide to Graeco-Roman Religions 
(Edinburgh, 2000). 

79 On the Pauline niotıç Xpictod issue there is abundant literature; I limit myself to 
citing M. Hooker, “METIE XPIZTOY,’ New Testament Studies 35 (1989) 321-342; K. Schenck, 
"2 Corinthians and the niotıç Xptotob Debate,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 70 (2008) 524—537; 
DA Campbell, “2 Corinthians 4:13,” Journal of Biblical Literature 128 (2009) 337—356; D. Downs, 
“Faith(fulness) in Christ Jesus in 2 Timothy 3:15,” Journal of Biblical Literature 131 (1012) 143- 
160. That in Rev 14:12 miott¢ 'Iqcoó must be understood as a subjective genitive is argued by 
S.K. Tonstad, Saving God's Reputation (London, 2006), praes. Part 3. 
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and confirms Origen’s interpretation of the eventual universal submission 
to Christ in 1Cor 15:25-28 as universal salvation. In Paul, remarkably, the 
most important passages that could inspire the supporters of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis are found in Romans, 1 Corinthians, and Philippians, that 
is, letters whose authenticity is undisputed.*? The language ofrecapitulation 
will also be used by the Fathers in reference to the eventual apokatastasis. 
This language is first found in Eph 1:10: “God has the intention to recapitulate 
[ovaxeparctwaac8or] in Christ all beings, those in heaven and those on 
earth.” Another deutero-Pauline epistle, Col 118-20, similarly declares that 
in the end Christ will obtain the lordship “over all beings” and that, thanks 
to him, the Father will “reconcile all beings [&roxortoQA tot cà návta] to 
Himself" Again, reconciliation demands that it be voluntary. 

The Pastoral Epistles, which imitate Paul in order to interpret—often 
tendentiously—his thought, at least 1Timothy and Titus,*! are no less uni- 
versalistic than Paul is. In 1Tim 135 the author observes that Christ has come 
into the world in order to save sinners, and in 1Tim 1:20 punishment in hell 
is presented as therapeutic. Indeed, the author mentions two men, “whom I 
have handed to Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme any more" 1Tim 
2:4-6 is probably the most important passage in all of the Pastoral Epistles 
in reference to eschatological universalism: 

God our Saviour wants all humans |n&vrag &vôpwnovç] to be saved and attain 
the knowledge of Truth. For God is one and only one, and the mediator 


between God and humans is one: the human being Jesus Christ, who offered 
himself as a ransom for all. 


1Tim 420 is also telling: ^We have put our hope into the living God, who is 
the Saviour of all human beings, especially of those who believe." The use of 
“especially” implies a “non exclusively,’ and the insistence on “all humans" 
as the recipients of God's salvation in this letter is notable. This is also to 
be found in another Pastoral, Tit 2:1: "For God's Grace has appeared, which 
brings about salvation for all humans." 


80 On the paternity of the Pauline epistles see, e.g., J. Fitzgerald-W. Meeks, The Letters of 
St Paul (New York, 2007). 

3! It is usually assumed among scholars that the Pastorals are all pseudepigraphical, be 
they all by the same author or not. One of the few exceptions, besides Jerome Murphy 
O'Connor, is the thesis of Michel Gourgues: while 1Timothy and Titus were certainly not 
composed by Paul, 2 Timothy is probably authentic at least for about three fifths (2 Tim 
11—2:13 + 4:6-22 is authentic; 2 Tim 2:14—4:5 was possibly inserted afterwards). See his Les deux 
lettres à Timothée. La lettre à Tite (Paris, 2009). His hypothesis has momentous implications 
from the historical point of view, given the details that 2 Timothy provides on Paul's last 
months on earth (arguably during his second detention in Rome, not that reflected at the 
end of Acts) and acquaintances. 
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Canonical texts belonging to the Petrine tradition are also notable, par- 
ticularly 1Pet 3:19-21. Here, Christ is said to have proclaimed the salvation to 
the spirits who were prisoners in hell because long before they had refused 
to believe (&r&67ooctv) and therefore had perished in the flood. Now, those 
who, on the contrary, were saved (81£o00&cov) on the ark are interpreted 
as the typos of those who are saved through baptism. But what is remark- 
able is that in this passage Christ is said to go save the others as well, those 
sinners who had not believed and had perished in the flood, and who, by 
contrast, symbolise those who are not saved by baptism.*? This motif of 
Christ's descensus ad inferos? is well attested, remarkably, in other “Petrine” 
texts such as the Gospel of Peter and the Apocalypse of Peter, both datable 
to the second century, and will inspire many supporters of the doctrine of 
apokatastasis.** Indeed, the theme of Christ's salvific descent to hell is found 
in some early Christian writings that were initially considered to be revealed 
and divinely inspired, but were later rejected from the NT canon, such as the 
Shepherd of Hermas (simil. 916,6) and the Gospel of Peter, in a scene (10,41) 
that seems to belong to its most ancient layer, perhaps even dating back to 
the middle of the first century:** "The soldiers then saw three human beings 


82 H, Pietras, Lescatologia della Chiesa (Rome, 2006), 38 (with my review in Augustinianum 
48 [2008] 247—253) considers 1 Pet 3:19-21 an expression of universal salvation. 

83 J.A. Trumbower, Rescue for the Dead (Oxford, 2001), 91-107; Pietras, Lescatologia, 37-46; 
E. Norelli, “La discesa di Gest agli inferi nelle testimonianze dei primi due secoli,” in Pati sotto 
Ponzio Pilato ..., eds. F. Bosin-C. Dotolo (Bologna, 2007), 133-158; for later developments see 
R. Gounelle, La descente du Christ aux enfers (Turnhout, 2000). 

84 For the latter, see below in this same chapter, the section on the Apocalypse of Peter. 

85 WJ. Dalon, Christ's Proclamation to the Spirits (Rome, 71989); A. Reichert, Eine urchrist- 
liche praeparatio ad martyrium (Frankfurt, 1989), 208—247; R. Feldmeier, "Überlegungen zur 
Soteriologie und Anthropologie des 1. Petrusbriefes,' in The Catholic Epistles and the Tradi- 
tion, ed. J. Schlosser (Leuven, 2004), 291—306; Id., Der erste Brief des Petrus (Leipzig, 2005), 
132-139. 

86 The Gospel of Peter is identified by P.F. Beatrice with the Gospel written by Mark in 
Rome, different from the later, canonical Gospel of Mark (“The ‘Gospel According to the 
Hebrews’ in the Apostolic Fathers,’ Novum Testamentum 48,2 (2006) 147—195, praes. 149-151, 
194). Cf. E. Hennecke-W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, vol. 1 (Philadelphia, 
1964), 169—187; J.D. Crossan, The Cross that Spoke (San Francisco, 1988); H. Koester, Ancient 
Christian Gospels (Philadelphia, 1990), 217—223; Id., Introduction to the New Testament (Berlin, 
2002), 167—169; P.A. Mirecki, “Peter, Gospel of,” in The Anchor Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 5 
(New York, 1992), 278—281; Y. Leroy, “L’ Évangile de Pierre et la notion d'hétérodoxie," Revue 
Biblique 114 (2007) 80-98, with a dating to the beginning of the second century CE; Das 
Evangelium nach Petrus, Hrsg. Kraus-Nicklas, in which Crossan repeats his dating to the I 
cent. CE (117-134), which is accepted as possible by Penner and VanderStichele as well (351); 
the other contributors tend to stick to the second century; P. Foster, The Gospel of Peter, 
Introduction, Critical Edition and Commentary (Leiden, 2010). 
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coming out of the tomb: two of them held and lifted the other one, and a 
cross followed them. The head of these two reached to heaven, but the one 
whom they supported with their hands was higher than heaven. And they 
heard a voice from heaven ask: 'Have you preached to those who were sleep- 
ing? And from the cross they heard the reply: ‘Yes, I have! " (10,39—42). In this 
scene, the docetic elements that are typical of the most recent layers of this 
Gospelare missing. Early Christian authors who will insist on Christ's salvific 
descensus ad inferos are Justin (Dial. 72,4), Clement,” Origen (CC 2,43; Hom. 
in Sam. 2,5), Ephrem,® and others, as well as the Odes of Solomon and the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, to which I shall return in a moment. In 2 Pet 3:9 another 
universalistic statement is found: "God does not want anyone to perish, but 
he wants all to arrive at repentance / conversion." 

Finally, as for Revelation, is that in contrast to the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis or universal salvation?” Although many Origenian and anti-millenarian 
authors and traditions had difficulties in accepting the very canonicity of 
this book for a long time, Origen himself regarded it as inspired, commented 
on it, and did not find it at odds with his own eschatological views. A com- 
parison with crucial tenets of Pauline eschatology, which were very proba- 
bly known to the author of this book, allows the contemporary scholar to 
reassess this difficult question. Revelation does not necessarily oppose the 
theory of apokatastasis: all depends on its interpretation. This, of course, 
was clear already to Origen as well as his opponents in the struggle for the 
interpretation of the Bible. The Apocalypse of John, in a visionary fashion, 
predicts? the eventual eviction of evil and elimination of death, which is 


87 See below in this same chapter, the section on Clement. 

88 See below, Ch. 3, section on Ephrem. 

8° However, the author seems also to welcome the view of the perishing of the “ignorant 
and unstable,” seen in a Stoic perspective. See J.A. Harrill, “Stoic Physics, the Universal 
Conflagration, and the Eschatological Destruction ofthe ‘Ignorant and Unstable’ in 2 Peter," in 
Stoicism in Early Christianity, eds. T. Rasimus-I. Dundenberg- T. Engberg-Pedersen (Peabody, 
MA, 2010), 115-139. 

99 | first presented the following section in a lecture, "The Apocalypse in Origen and 
the Origenian Tradition: A Problem of Interpretation,” at the University of Chicago, Divinity 
School, 25 May 2010. I am very grateful to all those in attendance for the fruitful discussion, 
and in particular to Hans Dieter Betz, Aaron Johnson, Hans-Joseph Klauck, and Margaret 
Mitchell. 

9! Ofcourse bibliography on the Apocalypse is very extensive and in constant growth. For 
its eschatology I limit myself to citing Die Johannesapokalypse. Kontexte, Konzepte, Wirkun- 
gen, Hrsg. J. Frey-J.A. Kelhoffer-F. Tóth (Tübingen, 2010), esp. J. Frey, "Was erwartet die 
Johannesapokalypse? Zur Eschatologie des letzten Buchs der Bibel," and M.B. Stephens, Anni- 
hilation or Renewal? The Meaning and Function of New Creation in the Book of Revelation 
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also foretold in 1Cor 15:24—28, a text that, as I shall argue, was very probably 
known to the author of the Apocalypse. A close analysis of Rev 19-22, also in 
the light of ancient versions and interpretations—which are rarely taken 
into account by modern commentators?— , suggests that the lake of fire 
that appears therein has a purifying function for humans, the death of 
death, also proclaimed therein, means the end of death, and the ceasing 
of all xatáðepa indicates the end of all exclusion and malediction. The 
“nations,” which repeatedly seem to be destroyed in the course of the book, 
continue to reappear anew and are said to finally benefit from a therapy; 
after purification and healing, they too will enter the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Let me briefly analyse the most relevant passages. In Rev 19:20 there 
appears for the first time the lake of fire that in this book is the place of 
punishment and death as opposed to the place of blessedness, which is the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Notably, it is first of all the symbols of the powers of 
evil that are said to be cast into this lake: the beast and the false prophet. 
According to the interpretation of Schol. in Ap. 38,? which probably goes 
back to Origen, the beast represents all evil, all iniquity (dvaxeparatwors 
TAOS THS &Õıxiaç), so that every force of apostasy (rtàca Sbvapis docere) 
from the Good may be cast into the fire. Clearly, Rev 19:20 is a reminiscence 
of Dan 7:11.26, another prophetic text, where the beast is cast into the fire to 
be utterly destroyed. Indeed, I find that Bauckham is right to argue that the 
whole of Revelation strongly conveys the idea ofthe eventual destruction of 
evil: this is essentially what its author prefigures in his visionary account,“ 


(Tübingen, 2011). A useful survey of the main interpretations of the Apocalypse is offered 
by W. Glabach, Reclaiming the Book of Revelation (Bern, 2007), Chs. 1 and 3. 

92 See, just for instance, among the most recent and best commentaries, B.K. Blount, 
Revelation: A Commentary (Louisville, 2009), with virtually no references to Patristic exegetes. 

33 Ed. C.I. Dyobouniotes-A. von Harnack, Der Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes zur Apo- 
kalypse Johannis (TU 38,3; Leipzig, 1911), 21-44. Harnack supported the paternity of Origen; 
see, however, É. Junod, “Que savons-nous des scholies d’ Origéne?,” in Origeniana VI, eds. 
G. Dorival-A. Le Boulluec (Leuven, 1995), 138. Not all of these scholia are in fact sure to go 
back to Origen, buta good deal of them probably do. That the content of these scholia is Ori- 
genian remains probable even on the hypothesis of P. Tzamalikos, The Real Cassian Revisited 
(Leiden, 2012), and An Ancient Commentary on the Book of Revelation: A Critical Edition ofthe 
Scholia in Apocalypsin (Cambridge, 2013). He suggests that the small collection of scholia in 
our possession was compiled by Cassian the Sabaite in the sixth century, on the basis of a 
lost commentary on Revelation by Didymus the Blind, besides Origen himself and few other 
sources. Although Origen never wrote a full commentary on the Apocalypse, the main source 
of Didymus's exegesis is easy to guess. 

9^ R. Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cambridge, 1993). This is the 
essential result of the triumph of justice in Revelation; see E. Schüssler Fiorenza, The Book 
of Revelation (Minneapolis, 1998). 
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which is eschatological.® In Rev 20:9-10 it is made clear that the “lake of 
fire" is formed by the fire that was sent by God from on high, as in the case 
of Sodom and Gomorrah: "Fire descended from heaven, sent by God, and 
devoured them, and the devil who deceives them was cast into the lake of 
fire and sulphur, where the beast and the false prophet also are, and they will 
be tested / tormented day and night for ages and ages." It is obvious that the 
text is referring to the Genesis episode of Sodom and Gomorrah burnt by 
the heavenly fire and sulphur sent by God (19:24), which in the LXX reads 
as follows: xoi Küptoc ëßBpečev Deto xoi moo napà Kupiov éx tod odpavod, in 
the Vulgate Dominus pluit super Sodomam et Gomorram sulphur et ignem a 
Domino de caelo.® Patently, the provenance of the fire from God is strongly 
emphasised: God is the subject of the sending, and soon after it is said again 
that the fire comes from God, and moreover it is added that it comes from 
heaven, to the point that in the Hebrew text the holy Tetragrammaton is 
repeated twice within the same clause: "The Lord had sulphur and fire from 
the Lord from heavens rain upon Sodom and Gomorrah.” The fire sent by 
the Lord is the divine fire, and here in Rev 20:9 John characterises this fire in 
the selfsame way as in the Sodom episode: xp &ó tod Ozo Ex tod obpavod = 
Top Tapa Kupíou ex tod odpavod. Sulphur is joined to fire both in the Sodom 
episode and in Revelation's lake of fire. Like fire, and even more clearly than 
fire itself, this element points to purification. Given its purifying and healing 
properties, sulphur is used in medicine still nowadays, for instance as an 


*5 Although this is often neglected in recent scholarship, the future element in Revela- 
tion is important—as is rightly emphasised by A.K.W. Siew, The War between the Two Beasts 
and the Two Witnesses (London, 2005), esp. Ch. 3—and should be taken into account in its 
interpretation. However, Rev 19:20 presents a textual problem related to the mention of sul- 
phur, which is absent in the Daniel passage: the genitive participle ths xotopévrc, attested 
in several mss. including Sinaiticus, is difficult to fit into the syntax of the sentence (it is 
well known that Revelation has linguistic irregularities: A.D. Callahan, "The Language of the 
Apocalypse, Harvard Theological Review 88 [1995] 453-470, against the idea of a Hebrew 
Vorlage or of mistakes due to ignorance, supposes the intentional construction of an idi- 
olect); hence the normalising variant reading, attested in all other mss., thv xatopévyy, refer- 
ring to Aiuvyy; the translation of the Vulgate, bestia et pseudopropheta |...] vivi missi sunt 
hii duo in stagnum ignis ardentis sulphure, also allows for a Greek tod xotouévou referring 
to the fire. E. Lupieri, A Commentary on the Apocalypse of John, tr. M.P. Johnson-A. Kame- 
sar (Grand Rapids, ?2006), 87 e.g., renders: "The two were thrown alive into the marsh of 
fire, fire of a marsh burning with sulphur" as it were eic thv Alum Tod Ttopóc Tig Aluve 
xotouévic ¿v eiw (contrast D.E. Aune, Revelation, vol. 3 [Nashville, 19971998], 1041, 1065). 
The parallel in 21:8 (£v tH Atuvy TH xaropévy rupi xoi Deia), where the xaropévy participle 
refers to Alyvy, points to a reconstruction as follows: eic thv Aly Tod mupòs THY xarouévny Ev 
Delia, 

96 See also the punishment of Gog in Ez 38:22. 
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antiseptic, a fungicide, and in mucolytics. This is a clue suggesting that the 
lake offire will purify those who are cast into it, atleast as for human sinners 
(on whom see below). 

The devil and the powers of evil, it is said, will be tested in the fire “for 
ages and ages,” i.e., for a very long time, or perhaps even forever. It is to be 
remarked that only of the devil and the evil powers, among those who in 
this book are said to be cast into the lake of fire, is it specified that their 
dwelling in the lake of fire will last “for ages and ages." If we may look for strict 
consistency in this text, which is visionary but nevertheless does have a unity 
and a coherence of its own, the mention of "days and nights" in connection 
with this punishment means that the aforementioned test or torment will 
last as long as there are nights and days. But in the end there will be no more 
time and no more nights, as is stated in Rev 21:26. The same is affirmed in 
Rev 14:1 concerning the adorers of the beast representing evil, who will be 
tested "for ages and ages, night and day" Time and nights and days will come 
to an end in the telos, which is the Alpha-and-Omega itself, just as it was the 
arkhe (cf. 21:6; 35). Exactly Revelation stresses that there will be no more 
night (21:25), no more death (21:4), neither sun nor moon (21:23; 22:5), for 
Jesus says that all that was in time will pass (21:4) and he makes all things 
new (21:5).°° 

Soon after, in Rev 2014315 “the lake of fire" appears again, and thrice. It is 
a combination of punishment in water (flood) and in the fire from heaven.” 
After announcing that the dead will rise and will be judged according to 
their works, John goes on to state: “And death [6 9&vorvoc] and hell [ó &dy¢] 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death [6 0&vorroc ó Sette- 
poc]:*? the lake of fire. And [xai] if one was not found written in the book 


97 Itis debated whether doyyn-and-téAoc here is Christ or God. See D. Guthrie, "The Chris- 
tology of Revelation," in Jesus of Nazareth, Lord and Christ, eds. J.B. Green-M. Turner (Grand 
Rapids, 1994), 397—409; C.H. Talbert, "The Christology of the Apocalypse,” in Who Do You Say 
That I Am?, eds. M.A. Powell-D.R. Bauer (Louisville, 1999), 166-184. 

98 This scene is rich in references to Isaiah, esp. for the notion of renewing all things 
(43:19), the old passing away (43:18; 65:17). 

99 The same combination of water, fire, and sulphur occurs in the Similitudes Book of 
1Enoch, 67:5-7, as a punishment for those angels who “perverted those who dwell upon the 
earth." See Lupieri, Commentary, 309-310, who also observes that “flames of sulphur" are 
probably the "foundation" of Sheol in 4QBeat or 4Q525, fr. 15,6. 

100 For this notion in early Christianity and ancient Judaism see A. Houtman-M. Misset- 
van de Weg, "The Fate of the Wicked: Second Death in Early Jewish and Christian Texts,” in 
Empsychoi Logoi: Religious Innovations in Antiquity. Festschrif van der Horst, ed. A. Houtman- 
A. de Jong-M. Misset van de Weg (Leiden, 2008), Ch. 23. 
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of life, one was cast into the lake of fire.” The casting of death into the sec- 
ond death means the death of death. It may also be supposed that xaí at the 
beginning of v. 15 is epexegetical (“that is" rather than “and”): first of all it 
is death and hell that cannot be found in the book of life, because they are 
not creatures of God. Death, like evil, was not created at the beginning by 
God, and will not subsist in the end. The epexegetical function of xaí is 
well known in the koiné precisely for Johannine works (e.g., John 4:10; 5:25; 
116),? and it is supported by the Latin translations of Rev 2014-15, both 
the Vetus Latina and the Vulgate. Both of these have a singular pronoun, 
endowed with a relative-indefinite sense, at the beginning of v. 15. As for the 
Vetus Latina, Irenaeus (AH 5,35), its principal witness, has the singular, as 
in the Greek original: Et mors et inferni missi sunt in stagnum ignis, secun- 
dam mortem. Et si quis non est inventus in libro vitae scriptus, missus est in 
stagnum ignis. The Vulgate, with its relative clause, offers an even better con- 
firmation: Et inferus | or: infernus]? et mors missi sunt in stagnum ignis. Haec 
mors secunda est, stagnum ignis. Et qui non est inventus in libro vitae scriptus 
missus est in stagnum ignis. Death and hell are not written in the book oflife. 
The Coptic version of Rev 20:14 supports my hypothesis even more strongly. 
It includes death and hell in a sort of hendiadys, so that the initial *and" of 
v. 15 can even more easily be taken as epexegetical: it is primarily death and 
hell that are not found in the book oflife and undergo the second death. So, 
the death of death is the destruction of death. This is the Sahidic version: 


ATO) HMOY MN AMNTE AYNOXOY EPAI ETAIMNH NCATE. Tal Te TIMOY MMe?CNAY 
ETE TAIMNH T€ NCATE. ATM METEMMOYZE EPOQ EYCHE EMLXMWMME HrION? AYNOXG 
€TAINNH NCATE, 


And they cast! (the) death with hell into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death, which is the lake of fire. That is, him whom they did not find written in 
the book of life, they cast into the lake of fire. 


10! This is one of the main arguments that Origen and Evagrius will use in defence of their 
doctrine of apokatastasis: there was a time when evil did not exist, and there will come a time 
when it will no more exist (see below, Ch. 3, section on Evagrius). 

102 See W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
(Berlin/New York, 51988), 797,3; also M. Zerwick, Graecitas Biblica Novi Testamenti (Rome, 
51966), 154. 

103 This is the variant reading of mss. F A c. 

104 Tt presents no textual difficulty and has only insignificant variant readings amidst the 
Coptic mss. See The Coptic Version ofthe New Testament in the Southern Dialect, vol. 7 (reprint 
of the 1911-1924 ed.; Osnabrück, 1969), 510—518. 

105 Tt is usual in Coptic to render a passive by a plural third-person active, with the subject 
ofthe passive as an object. 
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The Bohairic version disagrees with the Sahidic and the Greek in that, 
instead of egpa1 eTAIMNH Neate, “into the lake of fire,” it reads: etpu eria 
NcaTe eeuog Honn, “down into the lake of fire, which burns with sulphur" or 
eeuoe glenn, “which burns and sulphur" (A N). This is clearly an addition 
from Rev 21:8, which is anticipated bere ie In v. 15, the singular “he who 
was not found [...] was cast" is present in Greek and in all the versions: 
the Vulgate (qui non est inventus [...] missus est), the Syriac, the Armenian, 
the Coptic (lit.: “he whom they did not find [...] they cast him”), and the 
Ethiopic version: “he who was not found [...] they will cast him.” This one 
who is not found in the book of life is first of all death-and-hell. 

The Syriac, however, is represented only by the Harklean version (seventh 
century),"* because in the earlier versions, namely the Vetus Syra (late 
second to fourth century)! and the Peshitta of the NT (fifth century),”” 
the Apocalypse of John was absent: for it was not considered to be a part 
of the canonical Bible." This is not a problem limited to the Syriac world: 


106 The same addition is also found in the Ethiopic version: “The lake of fire which is full 
of sulphur. But the second death is the Gehenna of fire.” Verse 14b is identical in Greek and 
in the Syriac, Coptic and Latin translations: "This is the second death: the lake of fire"; Haec 
mors secunda est, stagnum ignis. 

107 Only one Coptic version has aynoxoy, “they cast them.” 

108 Tt was completed in 616CE in a monastery outside Alexandria by Thomas of Hargel, 
who revised the Peshitta on the basis of a former revision promoted by Philoxenus of Mabbug 
and completed by his chorepiscopus Polycarp in 508 cE. The Harklean version, which covers 
the whole of the NT, is an extremely literal translation into unintelligible Syriac, based on 
a highly refined translation technique, much more text-oriented than reader-oriented. See 
S. Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition (Piscataway, NJ, 22006), 19-20; 35-37. One of the 
earliest witnesses to this text, ms. Vat. Syr. 268, was considered by Angelo Mai to have been 
written by Thomas himself (in any case, it dates to the eighth or early ninth century). 

109 The Vetus Syra is the most ancient surviving Syriac version of the Gospels after Tatian's 
Diatessaron (fragments of which are preserved mostly thanks to Ephraem: see now C. Lange, 
Ephraem der Syrer: Kommentar zum Diatessaron I-II | Turnhout, 2008], with my rev. Exem- 
plaria Classica 14 [2010] 411-415). Known in Syriac as the "Gospel of the Separated" in refer- 
ence to its distinction from the Diatessaron (in that the latter was a Gospel harmony, whereas 
the Vetus Syra translated the four Gospels separately), it dates to the late second century in 
its earliest phases, and to the early fourth in the latest. It is likely that the Vetus Syra origi- 
nally extended to Acts and the Epistles, but neither section is included in the surviving mss. 
Codices Sinaiticus and Curetonianus represent two stages of the Vetus Syra. See, e.g., Brock, 
Bible, 17, 19, 33-34, 11-114. 

110 Born as a revision of the Vetus Syra and completed in the fifth century for the NT (the 
earliest among the many mss. stem from the fifth-sixth century onwards), the Peshitta was 
probably propagated from Edessa and many early mss. of it are equipped with the Eusebian 
Canons. See Brock, Bible, 1718; 34-35. Scholarship on the Peshitta is very rich; I entirely omit 
it. 

111 On the reception of Revelation see, e.g., N.B. Stonehouse, The Apocalypse in the Ancient 
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Marcion and his followers also rejected this book, just like the Roman pres- 
byter Caius, who ascribed it to the Gnostic Cerinthus. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, a disciple of Origen's, after stating that some attributed this book to 
Cerinthus, did not reject it altogether, but ascribed it to another John, differ- 
ent from the author of the Gospel and Letters, and, lamenting its obscurity 
and solecisms, claimed that the Apocalypse must be interpreted allegor- 
ically (ap. Eus. HE 7,24,3-25,26). Another author who was influenced by 
Origen,'? Methodius, interpreted this writing allegorically, as Origen himself 
had done. Eusebius, an admirer of Origen as well," in HE 3,25,4 hesitantly 
lists the Apocalypse of John among the spurious writings of the NT, while 
observing that some accept it, but others reject it. Eusebius had an aversion 
to chiliasm: for this reason he regarded Papias, the initiator of such a literal 
interpretation of Revelation, as a man of "extremely small intelligence" (HE 
3,39). Another Father who appreciated Origen's thought, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
did not deem this book canonical (Catech. 4,36). In fact, its canonicity was 
considered doubtful for many centuries, especially in areas where Origen's 
influence was strong, such as Cappadocia or Syria—in my opinion not so 
much for a supposed difficulty in squaring its contents with the doctrine of 
apokatastasis as for the millenarian speculations it had brought about due to 
a very literal exegesis. Indeed, the Cappadocian Fathers did not regard Rev- 
elation as canonical. Gregory of Nyssa puts it among "the apocryphal writ- 
ings”; Gregory of Nazianzus does not include it in his canon (Carm. Dogm. 
12; PG 37,474), and Amphilochius ofIconium in his NT canon at the end of his 
Iambs to Seleucus declares that the Apocalypse ofJohn is accepted by some, 


Church (Grand Rapids, 1929); The Way the World Ends? The Apocalypse of John in Culture and 
Ideology, eds. WJ. Lyons-J. Økland (Sheffield, 2009), esp. Ch. 2 (J. Roberts, “Decoding, Recep- 
tion History, Poetry: Three Hermeneutical Approaches to the Apocalypse") and 9 (A. Hold- 
enried, "Observations on the Reception of Revelation, c. 1250-1700”); J. Kovacs—C. Rowland, 
Revelation (Oxford, 2004), which has a great deal on reception history; J.L. Kovacs, "The Reve- 
lation to John: Lessons from the History of the Book's Reception," Word and World 25.3 (2005) 
255-263. See also P. Prigent, L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean (Genève, ?2000 [first ed. Paris 1981]) 
- Commentary on the Apocalypse of St. John, tx. by W. Pradels (Tübingen, 2004), and A. Le 
Boulluec, "Le probléme de l'extension du canon des Écritures aux premiers siécles,” in Des 
Écritures d'inspiration divine?, eds. P. Gibert-Ch. Theobald (Paris, 2007), 113-160. 

112 For Methodius's adherence to Origen's thought, apart from limited disagreements 
concerning the modality of resurrection, see I. Ramelli, “LInno a Cristo-Logos nel Simposio 
di Metodio,’ in La poesia cristiana antica (Rome, 2008), 257—280. 

113 See below, Ch. 3, section on Eusebius. 

114 In De Deit. adv. Evagr. (GNO IX 337) he refers to Rev 3:15 by saying: “I heard John 
the Evangelist say in the apocryphal writings,” the same formula reserved by him for the 
apocryphal proto-Gospel of James in In d. Nat. Chr. PG 46,1137D. 
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but rejected by most people.” It is significant that the first known Greek 
commentary on Revelation was written only in the sixth century, by Oecu- 
menius'5—though he may have been preceded by Didymus's commentary 
and by Origen's homilies on the Apocalypse;" neither work is extant, but 
if they existed their drift was undoubtedly allegorical. In the West, in the 
late third century, Victorinus of Pettau had offered a commentary, all based 
on a very literal interpretation, and consistently bristling with millenarian 
notions—a line opposed to that of Origen. In the fourth century, again in 
the West, there came Tychonius's commentary and Jerome's expurgated ver- 
sion of Victorinus’s commentary. This was expurgated of course because 
Jerome, who was heavily influenced by Origen at least until his sudden U- 
turn,'5 knew very well, and wrote in his own commentary on Isaiah—using 
Origen's terminology—that “to interpret the Apocalypse according to the 
letter is ‘to Judaise”” Thus, in the East, only at the end of the sixth century 
did a commentary on the Apocalypse appear (or perhaps appear again after 
Origen's and Didymus's possible allegorical exegeses of Revelation). Oecu- 
menius cites the Cappadocians and Eusebius as auctoritates, is influenced 
by Origen, and like Origen defends the authenticity of Revelation, which 
he reads allegorically and mystically, against all its chiliastic interpretations. 
In this way he can also explain away the violence in many episodes of this 
book, which is unworthy of God.'? He even tries to square the idea of an 


115 But also in the school of Antioch, John Chrysostom, in his remarkably extensive writ- 
ings, never cites this book; similarly, Theodoret in his biblical list (PG 84,1276) does not 
include Revelation, and he never cites it in his own works, apart from an allusion deriving 
from Athanasius. 

116 Tt was recovered by Diekamp at the end ofthe nineteenth century. Edition: H.C. Hoskier, 
The Complete Commentary of Oecumenius on the Apocalypse (Ann Arbor, 1928), 29—260; today, 
the best critical edition is M. de Groote, Oecumenii Commentarius in Apocalypsin (Leu- 
ven, 1999). Id., “Die Literatur der Kirchenváter im Apokalypsekommentar des Oecumenius,” 
Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum 7 (2003) 251-262, shows that Oecumenius mentions fif- 
teen Patristic authors, but was strongly influenced by only five: Cyril of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
Gregory Nyssen, Hippolytus of Rome, and Methodius. Oecumenius: Commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse, tr. J.N. Suggit (Washington, 2006), is the first complete English tr.; in the intr. Suggit 
discusses Oecumenius's relationship to Origen. 

117 On the latter see J.F.T. Kelly, "Early Medieval Evidence for Twelve Homilies by Origen 
on the Apocalypse," Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985) 273-279: an early Medieval prologue to 
an anonymous Irish commentary on the Apocalypse, preserved in a ninth-century ms. 
(Bamberg, Staatliche Bibliothek Patr. 102 [B.V. 18] fols. 101-110), attests to the existence of 
twelve homilies on the Apocalypse composed by Origen. At that time, these homilies were 
preserved, and, according to Kelly, they may well have been authentic. 

18 On which see below, Ch. 3, the section on Jerome and Rufinus. 

119 Tn discussing Rev 18:4-8, e.g., he insists that God punishes much less severely than the 
offence merits. 
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aiwviog punishment with the Origenian doctrine of apokatastasis in 5,19,1-4, 
although he is quick to assert his agreement with the official doctrine of the 
church. 

According to Revelation, death and hell, physical and spiritual death, 
which are not creatures of God, are doomed to the second death, i.e. the 
death of death, because death is not alive, it was not created at the begin- 
ning, and it was not given life by God. It appeared as a result of sin, and will 
not subsist in the end, as Paul also maintained in 1 Cor 15:26. Thus, death and 
hell will die and disappear.” The total destruction of death in the “second 
death" according to the Apocalypse of John is indeed in complete agree- 
ment with Paul's eschatological revelation in 1Cor 15:26: “the last enemy, 
death, will be destroyed," a text that the author of the Apocalypse probably 
knew (see below). If the death of death means the eventual destruction of 
death, foretold both in the Apocalypse and by Paul, it becomes clear that in 
Rev 21:4 the statement, “death will be no more" (6 Oavatog oùx ota Ett; Vul- 
gate: mors ultra non erit) does not concern only the heavenly Jerusalem, but 
is an absolute declaration, perfectly consistent with the throwing of death 
into the second death. Now, if the death of death means that death will not 
exist any more, what is the meaning of the 9&vatoç aiwviog represented by 
the lake of fire for the creatures who are said to be thrown into it? These 
are sinners, who cannot enter the heavenly Jerusalem,” or not yet, as long 
as they remain sinners, but their permanence in the lake of fire, the sec- 
ond death, is in no way declared to be eternal (Rev 21:8)? According to 


120 "The death,” nuo, is the Sahidic reading, in line with the Greek, Syriac, and Armenian 
versions, one part of the Bohairic tradition, and the Vulgate. Another part of the Bohairic 
tradition has the variant mon, “the abyss.” The Ethiopian is similar: “they cast Siól and 
death,’ corresponding to Greek 6&vortoc and &6y¢. Only an Armenian version is isolated in 
its understanding: in reference to those who in v. 13 are said to be judged according to their 
works, it is said: “and they were delivered to death and hell and to the lake of fire.” 

121 A. Alvarez Valdés, La nueva Jerursalén (Estella, 2005) contends that the New Jerusalem 
is not an eschatological reality, but has been already inaugurated by Christ's resurrection. I 
am not sure, but my argument would hold even in this case. 

122 [n the Vulgate the passage reads: Timidis autem et incredulis et execratis et homicidis 
et fornicatoribus et veneficis et idolatris et omnibus mendacibus, pars illorum erit in stagno 
ardenti igne et sulphure, quod est mors secunda. The last part is translated in the Vetus Latina 
as follows: pars erit in stagno ignis, quod ardet, et sulfure: quod est mors secunda. Slight 
variant readings are attested by other witnesses to the Vetus Latina, such as particula in 
stagno ignis et sulphuris, and pars eorum in stagno ardente et sulphure, quod est mors secunda. 
Again in Rev 21:8, the Coptic translates as follows, in reference to the unfaithful, murderers, 
fornicators, idolaters, sorcerers, and liars: epe Tey TO nannte EN TAIMNH erxepo ON OYKWET MÄ 
OYOHN. eTe nal rie nmoy MMeEgcNay, "their portion will be in the lake which is kindled in a fire 
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Lupieri, the “second death" represented by the lake of fire is antithetically 
connected with the first resurrection: he imagines a second wave of resur- 
rection, so that the second death can take place, because only the living can 
die, and only those who have come back to life can die again. Therefore, Rev 
20:5 should be understood to mean that after the thousand years the rest of 
the dead will also be resurrected. I think that, while the second death in the 
case of death itself means the death of death, i.e. its total disappearance, as 
I have shown, in the case of humans it means spiritual death as opposed to 
merely physical death; it is the second death after the first death, which was 
the death ofthe body: the second death, which involves not all humans, but 
only sinners, is seen as the exclusion from the Good, from the communion 
with God, from blessedness, thus from the holy Jerusalem. Notably, nowhere 
in the Apocalypse is this death said to be eternal. The second death that sin- 
ners will experience is the death occurring in the other world as opposed 
to that occurring in this world; for humans it will be their 6&vorvoc or xóAa- 
cic aiwvios, whereas for death itself it will mean its elimination, the death 
of death. This is why, since death will be no more, the "death" of humans 
in the lake of fire will consist, not in their annihilation, but in their purift- 
cation." Indeed, it is nowhere said that sinners will remain in the lake of 
fire forever. This fire, connected with the judgment concerning the deeds 
of each one, can have a purifying function for them, for it may well be the 
same as that mentioned in Cor 333-15—again, a text with which I think 
the author of Revelation was familiar—as testing the works of each one and 
destroying the evil works while purifying the sinner, who will suffer a loss, 
but will be saved through fire. In Hom. 3 in Ps. 36,1 Origen refers precisely to 


with a sulphur, which is this: the second death." The Bohairic, differently from the Sahidic, 
transliterates uépoc for “portion”: novuepoc een, “their portion will be.” The Syriac and 
the Vulgate (pars illorum erit) are analogous; only the Ethiopic has "their affliction will be." 
The description ofthe lake is very similar in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Armenian; the Bohairic 
version is slightly different: qXyuunn &re nixpoon Nem moun, “the lake of the fire with the 
sulphur’; the Ethiopic renders “the gehenna of fire and sulphur,’ and one Armenian simply 
has, “the lake of sulphur.’ The last proposition in v. 8 is slightly different, again, in the Bohairic 
version, which, instead of ^which is this: the second death," has the more fluent form ere 
nuoy MMegcnay ne, “which is the second death,” closer to the Greek, the Vg, the Syriac, and 
the Armenian; the Ethiopic reads: "And this is the second death." 

123 Commentary, 327. 

124 That “second death" means “eternal torment” is maintained by Aune, Revelation, 1091— 
1093; J. Lambrechts, “Final Judgment and Ultimate Blessings," Biblica 81 (2000) 362-385 = 
Collected Studies on Pauline Literature and the Book of Revelation (Rome, 2001), 395-417, praes. 
401, also inclines to the same view. See however P.-M. Bogaert, "La 'seconde mort' àl'époque 
des Tannaim,’ in Vie et survie dans les civilisations orientales (Leuven, 1993), 199-207. 
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the lake of fire: si quidem Aegyptii sumus et sequimur Pharaonem diabolum, 
praeceptis eius oboedientes, demergimur in illum fluvium sive lacum igneum, 
cum inventa fuerint in nobis peccata. In the previous passage, Origen has 
explained that the permanence of each one in the otherworldly fire will be 
proportional to each one's sins. 

In this passage, the fire and sulphur are a further reminiscence of those 
which were sent by God upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and which, besides 
being mentioned in Genesis, occur again in an allusion in Ps 10:7 and, in 
the NT, in Luke 17:29. In Deut 29:23 the sulphur is associated with salt, 
but the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, destroyed by God's fire, is explicitly 
mentioned. Now, salt too, just as the divine fire, is associated with the 
eschatological test in Mark 9:49, a text I have already analysed, where this 
fire is presented as purifying and performing the disinfecting function of 
salt: “all will be salted by this fire,” if they have lost their salt in this lie "e That 
the context is eschatological and that this salting is, again, the action ofthe 
Tp aiwviov, the fire of the other world,"* is made clear by the immediately 
preceding mention ofthe fire of Gehenna that does not go out and the worm 
that does not die: these expressions derive from Isa 66:24” and are aimed 
at differentiating that fire and that worm from the fire and worms of this 
world, which can be put out and killed, respectively, by anyone. For the 
fire that cannot be extinguished and the worm that does not die represent 
punishment in the other world (xóAactc aiwvtos). 

Besides Luke 17:2, all other NT occurrences of sulphur associated with fire 
are in Revelation, and they are all reminiscences of the Sodom episode."* 
The idea of sulphur associated with fire appears only in those passages ofthe 
OT and the NT where fire is sent by God and is supernatural: that of Sodom 


125 Tn fact, Jesus goes on saying: "Salt is a good thing, but if salt becomes tasteless (unsalted), 
with which will you give it taste? Have salt in yourselves!” Otherwise you will need to be salted 
in the other world, by the aiwvtov fire. 

126 For a systematic study of the meaning of aióvioc in the Bible see Ramelli-Konstan, 
Terms for Eternity, 37—70. 

127 Tn the parallel passage, Matt 18:8-9 explicitly calls this fire of Gehenna 76 aiwviov. The 
eschatological BAwj8ijvat eic ty yéevvav Tod mupdc is very similar to the BAvfjvot elc THY Alum 
tod mupdc in Revelation. 

128 Tn addition to Rev 20:10 and 21:8, which I have mentioned, in 9:18 fire, fog, and sulphur 
are described as coming out from the mouths of the horses, and in 14:10 the wicked are said 
to be tested through fire and sulphur. This eschatological test by means of the divine fire, 
which is once more reminiscent of the Sodom episode, is very similar to that described in 
1Cor 333-15, which is eschatological as well and likewise realised through the divine fire. I 
have already analysed this passage above. 
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and Gomorrah (Gen 19:24; Luke 17:29, as a reminiscence of the former), 
which generally extends to sinners (Ps 10:7, with a clear reminiscence of Gen 
19:24). In Revelation it is the lake of fire in which death and hell, the devil, 
the powers of evil, and sinners will be cast, again as a reminiscence ofthe fire 
of Gen 19:24. In all of these cases this is God's fire, sent to purify or destroy: 
to destroy death and evil and thus purify sinners. It is the divine fire, the 
fire ofthe other world (rôp aiwviov), which was already sent in antiquo upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Jude 7) and will be sent again by the Lord to form 
the eschatological lake of fire. 

For what I have been arguing shows that there is a difference between 
the categories of those who will be cast into the lake of fire: death and hell 
will disappear in it, and this will be the death of death, also foretold in 
1Cor 15:26: death, the last enemy, will be destroyed—like the powers of evil 
(v. 24)—, but the others will submit (v. 25): Paul uses two different verbs, 
xataoyew for the annihilation of death and the powers of evil, and duu 06 
orónotácco for the creatures’ submission.” In the very same way, according 
to John, death and hell will be destroyed in the lake of fire, the second 
death, the death of death; the devil and the powers of evil (the beast, the 
pseudo-prophet) will be "tested" in it for an indefinitely long period (“ages 
and ages"); sinners will be cast into the lake of fire as well, but it is not 
said that they will never emerge from it. This fire may be purifying. The m0 
aiwvtov to which the fire of Sodom is assimilated in Jude 7 is not “eternal,” 
but of the other world, sent by God: this is so essential in regard to the fire 
of Sodom that the name of the Lord is repeated twice in Gen 19:24, to stress 
that this is the fire sent by the Lord. 

A clear proof that, even after the judgment,?! a therapeutic action will 
take place in favour of the wicked, evidently those who are still outside the 
New Jerusalem, is found in Rev 22:2. Here, after the description ofthe casting 
of death, hell, the devil and the powers of evil, and then the wicked, into the 
lake of fire and the depiction of the New Jerusalem,” where no sinner can 
enter but only those who are written in the book of life, it is said that the 


129 Cf Ramelli, “1 Cor 15,24-26.” On “enemies” in Rev: AJ. Beagley, The Sitz im Leben of the 
Apocalypse (Berlin, 1987). 

139 “Sodom and Gomorrah are a clear example of punishment through divine fire [npóxew- 
Tal Õeîypa nupòç aiwviov Sixyy vnréyovoa],” the fire of the other world, supernatural fire. 

131 On the Judgment in Rev 20 see J.W. Mealey, After Thousand Years (Sheffield, 1992). 

132 The vision of the heavenly Jerusalem is parallel to that of the harlot and is designated 
as "the Jerusalem Appendix" by A. Yarbro Collins, The Combat Myth in the Book of Revelation 
(Missoula, 1976), 19. Cf. Ch.H. Giblin, The Book of Revelation (Collegeville, 1991), 159. 
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doors of the heavenly city are permanently open, that it will give light to all 
peoples (Rev 21:24-25), and that the leaves of the tree of life that is inside it 
and probably represents both Christ's cross and the tree of Paradise, will 
serve as a therapy for the nations: eic Sepametav tôv &0vóv, in the Vulgate: ad 
sanitatem gentium, "for the health / salvation ofthe nations." John is drawing 
inspiration from Ez 47:12, where it is said that the leaves of the trees that will 
grow on both banks of the eschatological river “will be like medicine,” but 
in Revelation the tree is only one, the Cross, and its leaves will heal the Zum. 
Clearly, those who will still need to be cured at that point are not the saints, 
who will be already inside the holy city, but those who will be outside: now, 
outside the gates there will be nobody but the £0yq who have been cast into 
the lake of fire.” 

This has been often regarded as an inconsistency and a sign of a stratified 
redaction, according to a theory that began to be widespread among schol- 
ars in the second half ofthe nineteenth century, whereas more recently crit- 
ics have appropriately stressed the unity of the text.’ Already in reference 


133 I find that Lupieri, Commentary, 354 is right in arguing this. In fact, I observe that there 
isa whole Patristic tradition behind the identification of the “tree/wood oflife" with the cross, 
e.g. in Didymus, Comm. in Prov. 1625BC: “Here, Scripture calls again the Cross ‘tree of life.” 
A. Yarbro Collins, Cosmology and Eschatology in Jewish and Christian Apocalypticism (Leiden, 
2000) 115 and 134, underlines the association of the tree with the rhythm of the year in its 
twelve fruits. 

134 See Yarbro Collins, Cosmology, 131. The connection between the tree of life (here and in 
Rev 2:7) and the tree of Paradise, but also Christ himself, was proposed by M. Fletcher, The 
Names of Christ, ed. in Ashbury Theological Journal 61 (2006) 13—94: 90-92. The tree of life and 
the river are interpreted as a vision of ecological renewal by B.R. Rossing, *For the Healing of 
the World,’ in From Every People and Nation, ed. D. Rhoads (Minneapolis, 2005), Ch. 8. 

135 The massive presence of Ezekiel behind Revelation is analysed in Das Ezekielbuch in der 
Johannesoffenbarung, ed. D. Sanger (Neukirchen/Vluyn, 2006); also S. Bøe, Gog and Magog 

(WUNT 135; Tübingen, 2001). 

136 Schol. in Ap. 29 distinguishes the Aaóc, composed by “pure and wise human beings" 
from the é6vy, composed by the others, “more numerous and less worthy" whom Jesus 
bought. 

137 E.g. M. Karrer, Die Johannesoffenbarung als Brief (Göttingen, 1986) sees it as an epistle; 
U. Vanni, La struttura letteraria dell'Apocalisse (Brescia, 71980) considers it to be aimed at 
liturgy; Lupieri, Commentary, 12-13 and passim, emphasises the unity of the text: on this 
basis, he thinks that an allegorical exegesis of it is necessary. This is in line with R. Bauckham, 
The Climax of Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1993), who claims that Revelation was meant to be read 
at different levels. Yarbro Collins, Cosmology, 204 contends that Revelation in its present 
form is the composition by a single author. She, like most scholars, accepts the dating given 
by Irenaeus, AH 5,30,3: the latter part of Domitian’s reign. See Ead., Crisis and Catharsis: 
The Power of the Apocalypse (Philadelphia, 1984), 54-83; Ead., “The Book of Revelation,” in 
The Encyclopedia of Apocalypticism, ed. J.J. Collins, I (New York, 1998), 384-414. Callahan, 
"Language," 468—469 considers the author of Revelation a victim of Domitian's persecution, 
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to Rev 20:3 Lupieri observed the apparent contradiction regarding these £- 
Du who in the course of this book are more than once said to be utterly 
destroyed, exterminated, and cast into fire, and then appear again: "Despite 
the massacre that has just ended, there are still 'nations' that Satan can lead 
astray. This is the first of a series of more or less logical problems within the 
text, problems associated with the ‘nations, which always appear to have 
been completely destroyed, but then reappear unexpectedly"** The same 
problem is realised by other critics. In fact, the "nations" and “kings of 
the earth" —the vast portion of humanity associated with Satan^— who 
were destroyed at the end of Ch. 19, and deceived by Satan and cast into 
the lake of fire at the end of Ch. 20, reappear again not only in Rev 22:2 to 
be healed by the tree of life, but already in Rev 21:24. Here it is said that 
"the nations" will walk in the light of the holy Jerusalem—this light is the 
small Lamb'*— and will enter its gates, which will be permanently open, 
and will bring their glory and value into Jerusalem. They will bring the true 
tty into the holy city, that is, they will bring the invaluable worth of human- 
ity'? to salvation, of course after their due purification. We can maintain 
the unity of Revelation without difficulty, even in respect to the apparent 
inconsistencies regarding the £v that are said to be killed and cast into 
the second death and then to be healed and enter the new Jerusalem, if we 


like I. Ramelli, "La Satira IV di Giovenale e il supplizio di Giovanni a Roma,” Gerión 18 (2000) 
343-359. A slight shift afterwards is postulated by J.W. Taeger, Johanneische Perspektiven, ed. 
D.-A. Koch-D. Bienert (Góttingen, 2006), according to whom Revelation, which is due to the 
‘Johannine tradition,” was written at the beginning of the second century and criticises the 
empire. According to B.R. Rossing, The Rapture Exposed (Cambridge, Ma., 2004), Revelation, 
at the end of the first century, aimed at comforting the oppressed believers by announcing 
the end of unjust Roman rule. See also L.L. Thompson, The Book of Revelation (New York, 
1990); S. Friesen, Imperial Cults and the Apocalypse of John (Oxford, 2001). 

138 Lupieri, Commentary, 312-313. 

139 E.g. H. Raguse, Psychoanalyse und biblische Interpretation (Stuttgart, 1993), 200-201. 
R. Herms, An Apocalypse for the Church and for the World (Berlin, 2006), Ch. 4 provides 
an extensive analysis of “the nations” in Revelation. He disagrees with Bauckham, who 
understands that "the nations" will be saved. 

140 Lupieri, Commentary, 287. 

141 The only scholar, to my knowledge, who rightly stresses that àgv(ov does not mean 
“lamb,” but “small lamb,’ or even “newborn lamb,” in reference to the tiny lambs used in 
Jerusalem in the daily Temple sacrifice ofthe Tamid, is M.-L. Rigato, Giovanni: l'enigma il Pres- 
bitero il culto il Tempio la cristologia (Bologna, 2007) 128-178, with review by I. Ramelli, Review 
of Biblical Literature February 2008 [http://www.bookreviews.org/BookDetail.asp?TitleId- 
6170]. 

142 Oecumenius, too, in his commentary, 248, interprets the ti ofthe é6vy as the persons 
themselves. 
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understand the death of these ¢@vy, the second death, as the 0&vorrog aiwvios 
or xóAactc aiwvios, meaning “death / punishment in the other world,’ not 
“eternal death.” The nations’ death or punishment is a purifying suffering: 
what is eliminated is evil, not people. This is why people can reappear 
afterwards, receive the healing that comes from the tree/Cross, and finally 
enjoy dwelling in the holy Jerusalem. 

Origen clearly saw this: in Hom. in Ier. 1,16 he observes that, when the 
Scriptures speak of death and destruction of kingdoms and nations (vy), 
they do not refer to the realms of this world, nor to the elimination of 
humans: it is the kingdom of evil that will be destroyed and demolished 
down to its very roots by God, in order to purify human beings and prepare 
a basis for a good planting and edification; it is sin, in all its varieties, 
that will be eradicated, destroyed, and abolished, so that upon the ruins 
of evil God may build his Temple and plant the garden of Good, the new 
Paradise. The concept of the final eviction of evil and its substitution with 
good emerges again in Hom. in Ier. 16,6, where the destruction of evil is 
directly connected to the end of punishment—expressly assimilated to 
death—for sinners: for God gives death only in order to give life again." 
Origen's eschatological theories cannot be uncritically ascribed back to the 
author of Revelation, but a close analysis of this book itself, and in particular 
of what it foretells about the eschatological vicissitudes of the £v, shows 
what follows. According to what John says about the therapy for the nations, 
the Zu, who have been punished by means of the 9&varoc aiwvtos, will be 
cured; the fire itself will be therapeutic for them and the leaves of the tree 
of life—Christ's Cross—will heal them. Soon after this verse, indeed, v. 3 
adds a quotation from Zach 14:u: "and there will be no more malediction 
whatsoever [nâv xat&ðepa]” (Vulgate: et omne maledictum non erit amplius). 
Kat&ðepa or &vðepa is the excommunication, malediction, exclusion, and 
the excommunicated person at the same time. In Rom 9:3 &v&ðepa indicates 


143 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition. That the £v, will finally convert 
in Revelation is maintained by R. Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy: Studies in the Book of 
Revelation (Edinburgh, 1963), 238-337. 

144 “First the aspects concerning injustice and sin are presented [sc. in Scripture], then 
those concerning justification from sin, not the reverse [...] first we shall receive bad things, 
sufferings, and then good things, so that, thanks to the vanishing of evil, the sufferings of the 
punishment of those who are enduring them may come to an end, that after this ‘I may give 
good things. Thus, in the holy Scriptures you will find that God first says things that seem to 
be rather gloomy, and, after these, better things: ‘I shall kill and shall make live; I shall strike, 
and I shall heal.’ He makes one suffer, and then he restores [&noxatotyaw] him again.” 
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the very person who is excluded from the communion with Christ; in 1Cor 
12:3 Paul denies that anyone who is inspired by the Spirit could ever say that 
Jesus is &váðepa; in 16:22 duäfeuo designates the person who is excluded 
from the Christian communion. I have already suggested that the author 
of Revelation arguably wrote with 1Corinthians in mind. Likewise, in Gal 
1:8-9, whoever proclaims a different Gospel from that proclaimed by Paul 
is àvá&ðepa. In Deut 7:26 duéfeug is the malediction of idolatry and refers 
to the gold and silver out of which pagan idols were made, which the 
Israelite was not allowed to bring home, because they were an abomination 
to God, a malediction.“ Now, Rev 22:4 foretells that there will be no more 
malediction, no one who will remain out. Analogously, there will be no 
darkness, no night any more (22:5), just as there will be no death any more. 

The judgment according to each one's works will certainly take place, as 
it is repeated by Christ in Rev 2232-15, but those who will have remained 
outside, as excommunicated from the presence of God, will be purified. 
These sinners, thanks to purification and therapy, will finally be allowed 
to pass into Jerusalem: its gates are said to be left perpetually open (Rev 
21:25), clearly to allow sinners to get in as they become worthy and pure. 
For there will be no enemy left outside: no more death, no more evil, no 
more hell. Precisely in connection with the openness of the city gates, it 
is said—with a quotation from Isa 60:3-5—that the £0v and the kings of 
the earth will arrive, obviously from outside, and bring glory inside the city 
(Rev 21:24—26). In this light, the iteration of the idea that nothing impure, 
no sinner, can enter the city (Rev 21:8.27; 22:15), but with no specification 
anywhere that those impure will be so forever, does not prevent, but rather 
implies, that, once purified, those who were sinners and impure can finally 
be granted access, through doors that are never closed. In fact, in Rev 22:14 
Jesus declares blessed those who wash their robes, that is, those who purify 
themselves: the present participle, mAvvovtes, suggests a continual and 


145 Katáðepa in our Revelation passage is the only occurrence of this noun in the NT; the 
verb xataðepatičw occurs only in Matt 26:74 when Peter swears, with maledictions, that he 
does not know Jesus, during his trial (the Vulgate renders: tunc coepit detestari et iurare quia 
non novisset hominem; the parallel, Mark 14:71, has &vaðepatičw, which makes it clear that 
the two verbs were felt as largely equivalent; the verb is retained in the Vulgate: ille autem 
coepit anathematizare et iurare quia nescio hominem istum quem dicitis). In the LXX both 
terms are absent. Oecumenius too, Comm. in Ap. 249, glosses xatðepa with &v&ðepa, which 
he associates with impurity and its consequences. 

146 Cf. M. Philonenko, “Dehors les chiens (Apocalypse 22.6 et 40MMTB58-62)," New Tes- 
tament Studies 43 (1997) 445-450. 

147 Oecumenius, Comm. in Ap. 248 and 252-253, interprets the robes as the bodies, the 
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progressive action, not one that has taken place once and for all in the past; 
as a consequence, those who are declared blessed by Jesus may be not only 
those who had already purified themselves in their former life, but also those 
who will wash their robes in the purifying lake of fire: then, they will be able 
to enter the holy city through its gates, which are permanently left open, 
and to profit from the tree of life (Zoto Y) eEovcia adtay emt tò E0Aov tis 
wis), the tree whose leaves provide the “therapy for the nations.” Sch. in 
Apoc. 38, which reflects Origen’s point of view, notes that the events narrated 
all happen “for the sake of the salvation of humanity [b7ép tod cwCopevov 
&vOpomov], in order to have its freewill mature toward immortality, and 
to prepare it for the eternal submission [thv eig del únotayhv]” to God, 
clearly with an allusion to the telos described in 1Cor 15:24-28, where Origen 
interprets the submission as salvation.” 

Indeed, reading the eschatological predictions in Revelation in the light 
of the eschatological scenario depicted in 1Cor 15:24-28 (with the destruc- 
tion of death and the powers of evil and the submission of all creatures to 
Christ, who will hand all to the Father, so that God will be "all in all") is 
not at all unjustified, in that the author of Revelation knew Paul's escha- 
tological statements in that passage. Origen conflates the Apocalypse and 
1Cor 15:25-28 also in Comm. in Io. 2,6,51 and 2,7,54—57. And such a confla- 
tion would seem justified on the plane of the NT itself, in that the author 
of the Apocalypse probably knew 1Corinthians—although this is not the 
communis opinio among scholars—and repeatedly seems to allude to it. In 
fact, there are several linguistic and terminological aspects that the author 
of the Apocalypse shares with Paul.“ He shows an acquaintance with, 
and several reminiscences of, Paul's letters, and above all precisely of 


tree/wood of life as the Lord, and the gates as the teaching of the apostles. He also reads 
the leaves as the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, ecclesiastical 
shepherds, “and every righteous soul,” who all cure other people's souls (ibid. 249). 

148 See I. Ramelli, "Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism, Vigiliae Christianae 61 
(2007) 313-356. 

149 See, e.g., Lupieri, Commentary, 44. 

150 Excluding the many parallels with Heb, I indicate at least: 2Cor 517 in Rev 21:5 on 
the passing away of the old and all things being new; 2 Cor 11:2 in 14:4 (moreover, G. Beale, 
The Book of Revelation [Grand Rapids, 1999], 742 remarks that the meaning of dmapyy in 
this passage is close to that which the word bears in Paul, Rom 16:5; 1Cor 16:15; 2 Thess 
2:13; on 777 he also cites 1Cor 15:20.23); 2 Cor 1114-15 in 2:9; 2Cor 636 in n; Rom 1:28 
in 22:15; Rom 2:5 in 627 and 1:18 on God's judgement; Rom 2:6 in 2:23 on the eschato- 
logical giving to each one according to his/her deeds; Rom 8:23 in 2227; Rom 16:20, 24 
in 22:21; Phil 4:3 in 3:5; Phil 2:910 in 533, where Paul's prophecy of universal submission 
and thanksgiving to Christ and God is actualised; Phil 4:3 in 2012 and in 21:27 on the 
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1Corinthians.*! This is in perfect agreement with the thesis of Karrer (fol- 
lowed by other scholars) that the genre of Revelation is epistolary and, what 
is more, it was inspired by Paul's letters. Moreover, most similarities with, 
and possibly quotations or echoes of, 1Corinthians in the Apocalypse come 
exactly from 1Cor 15-16. It is significant that probable Pauline echoes espe- 
cially concentrate in Chapters 19-22 of the Apocalypse (with at least four- 
teen examples in only four chapters!) and mostly take up Pauline eschato- 


book of life; Eph 2:20 in 2114 on the eschatological presence of the apostles in the basement 
of the new Jerusalem; 1 Thess 5:2 in 3:3 and in 16:15; 2 Thess 1:6 in 18:6; 1 Thess 4:16 (on which 
see now D. Konstan-I. Ramelli, “The Syntax of ¿v Xptot in 1Thess 4:16,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 126 [2007] 579-593) in 20:5; 2Thess 2:7 in 17:5; 2 Thess 3:18 in 22:21; 2Thess 930 
in 1313 and 20:3; 2 Thess 2:12 in 3:10; 2Tim 4:8 in 2:0. For these and other correspondences 
one may hypothesise common sources, but the convergences are many and sometimes very 
close, which rather suggests that the author of the Apocalypse knew Paul's letters, especially 
Romans and 1 Corinthians, perhaps also Philippians and 1-2 Thessalonians. 

13! 1Corr32 in Rev 3:19, precisely on therapeutic punishment; 1Cor 6:2 in 20:4 on the saints’ 
eschatological reign and judgement (the closeness is also noticed by R. Mounce, The Book of 
Revelation [Grand Rapids, 1977], 355, Beale, The Book, 996—997, and D. Aune, Revelation 17-22 
(Nashville, 1998], 956 on Rev 17:14: 1Cor 12-3 is the only non-apocalyptic text in which the 
righteous act as agents of divine retribution); 1 Cor 6:9-10 in 22:15 on the sins that keep people 
away from beatitude (this parallel is also noticed by Mounce, The Book, 394 n. 16: the list 
of those who cannot enter the heavenly Jerusalem, who reappear in Rev 21:8, corresponds 
to the kind of people who will not inherit the Kingdom in 1Cor 6:910); 1Cor 10:20 in 9:20 
(a correspondence also observed by Beale, The Book, 519, who assimilates the claim that 
the idols are demonic forces in v. 20 to 1Cor 10:20 and the claim that faith in idols is vain 
because nothing is behind them to 1Cor 8:4); 1Cor 14:32 in 22:6 (this verbal and exclusive 
correspondence, "spirits of the prophets,” unique in the whole of Scripture, is also noted by 
Beale, The Book, 1126: the Pauline passage is the only other attestation in all of the Bible); 
1Cor 15:23 in 20:5 on the order of resurrection (Mounce, The Book, 313 notices that in Rev 
17:8 the verb used to describe the coming of the beast is closely related to the noun which 
regularly describes Christ's parousia: 1 Cor 15:23; 1Thess 2:19); 1 Cor 15:26 and 55 in 20:14 on the 
destruction of death (this is also realised by Aune, Revelation, 1103 on Rev 20:42: "it could be 
a way of referring to the eschatological elimination of death: cf. Rev 21:4; 1Cor 15:26" and by 
Mounce, The Book, 367);1Cor15:58 in 14:13 about the eschatological reward of the labours and 
works (with the same terminology in both passages) of the good; 1 Cor 16:22 in 22:20 with the 
same invocation of the eschatological coming of Christ. R.H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Revelation of St. John vol. 2 (Edinburgh, 1920), 149 n. 1, compares the 
proclamation of the eternal Gospel in Rev 14:6-7 with 1Cor 15:23-28: “a somewhat analogous 
expectation." Mounce, The Book, 204 compares Rev 9:20 with 1 Cor 10:20: “Paul writes that the 
Gentiles sacrifice to demons and not to God.” 

19? Karrer, Johannesoffenbarung, 66—83 on the influence of early Christian epistolary pro- 
duction and particularly the Pauline tradition. Richard Bauckham describes the whole of 
Revelation as a circular letter to seven specific churches (The Theology of the Book of Reve- 
lation [Cambrige, 1993]) and M.E. Boring, Revelation (Louisville, 1989) defines it a pastoral 
letter of a Christian prophet located in the Pauline tradition, not so much, however, because 
it imitates Paul, but because it stems from the same needs as Paul's. 
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logical motives. The very ending of the Apocalypse, Rev 22:20-21, contains 
four echoes from Paul: £pyou Kupte Incod (Rev 22:20) translates Mapav ad 
(1Cor 16:22),? and Rev 22:21 gathers the greeting formulas of 2 Thess 3:18, 
Rom 16:20, and Rom 16:24.5* Thomas Hieke and Tobias Nicklas*5 have anal- 
ysed OT references in this section, divided into segments (Rev 22:6-7, 8-9, 
10-16, 17-21), showing how the richest references concern the Alpha and 
Omega, as they refer to Genesis and Rev r8. Their conclusion is that Rev 
22:6-21, far from being a marginal text, is a keystone, qua conclusion not 
only of this book, but also ofthe Bible. Hence the numerous quotations from 
Genesis and other Biblical passages. On this hypothesis, I suggest, the author 
could well have intended to insert many key references to Paul’s letters as the 
core of the new Christian writings after the ancient Scripture and in conti- 
nuity with it. 

Moreover, strong arguments come from inside Revelation itself. For the 
final appeal in it is clearly an appeal to inclusion: “Whoever is thirsty, come! 
Whoever desires, take the water of life as a gift!” (Rev 22:17). And in Rev 
22:3 it is overtly stated that there will be no more exclusion or malediction. 
The dialectic of inclusion and exclusion, expressed in Rev 21:8 and 22:15, is 
dynamic and will be overcome in the end. In the telos, only death and hell 
and the powers of evil will remain excluded, or rather will be annihilated 
and no longer exist. The others, God's creatures, either will have immediate 
access to the holy city, in the case ofthe saints, or will be progressively puri- 
fied and will finally enter the glorious Jerusalem. On a reading along these 


153 This parallel is noticed by many commentators. See, e.g., Charles, Commentary, 226; 
Mounce, The Book, 396: Rev 22:20 is "the equivalent of the transliterated Aramaic in 1Cor 
16:22: maranatha”; Vanni, La struttura, 109—115; 298-302 considers the end of Revelation to 
reflect liturgical dialogues, like 1 Cor 16:20-24; Aune, Revelation, 1206-1209, besides remarking 
upon the maranatha parallel, also argues that the first final curse against those who dared 
alter Revelation is “a virtual quotation of a pronouncement made by Paul earlier in the setting 
of Christian worship (see Betz, Galatians, 50). Paul pronounced these conditional curses in 
the introduction of Galatians in order to protect the integrity of the oral gospel, just as John 
pronounced a double curse at the conclusion of Revelation on anyone who dared alter the 
written prophecy he had composed” (emphasis mine). See also Beale, The Book, 154—155, 
who indicates correspondences with Gal 3:15, 1 Cor 11:27-32, and 16:2, 16:20-22. 

154 Rom 16:24 is present only in a part of the ms. tradition. 

155 “Die Worte der Prophetie dieses Buches." Offenbarung 22,621 als Schlussstein der christ- 
lichen Bibel (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 2003). 

156 A relationship between the Apocalypse and Paul is also contemplated by Th. Styliano- 
poulos, “I Know Your Works,’ in Apocalyptic Thought in Early Christianity, ed. R.J. Daly (Grand 
Rapids, 2009), 17-32. And the presence of apocalyptic themes in Paul is highlighted by 
D. Campbell, The Deliverance of God (Grand Rapids, 2010), praes. 469—761. 
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lines, Revelation is perfectly compatible with the doctrine of apokatastasis 
and even represents a strong endorsement of it. This is why Origen—unlike 
other Origenian authors who countered millenarian ideas—had no prob- 
lems in accepting its authenticity and inspiration, provided that it was read 
allegorically.' 


The So-Called Apostolic Fathers and Apologists: 
Apokatastasis in Theophilus 


In the group of writings stemming from the second century cE and collec- 
tively labelled "Apostolic Fathers,” the doctrine of apokatastasis as eschato- 
logical universal restoration appears to be missing. Interesting hints, how- 
ever, emerge from Ignatius of Antioch. In his Letter to Christians in Smyrna, 
$2 of the middle recension, the salvation of all humans is mentioned as an 
effect of the work of Christ: "The Logos, when his flesh was lifted up like 
the bronze serpent in the desert, attracted all human beings to himself, for 
their eternal salvation." This text clearly echoes Jesus's words in John 12:32: 
“when I am lifted up from the earth, I shall attract all people | tod¢ návtaç] to 
myself.” The middle recension, even of Ignatius's authentic letters, is often 
considered to include fourth-century interpolations—although it might be 
authentic, while the short recension might be a compendium." The insis- 


157 Herbert W. Armstrong (11986), the founder of the Worldwide Church of God, first in 
Oregon and then in California, reconciled Revelation with eschatological universalism in a 
different manner. In Mystery of the Ages (Dodd, Mead 1985), 352-354, he understands that, 
after the first resurrection, those who died as nonbelievers and whose souls were, in a way, in 
deep slumber, will be awoken in a second resurrection and have the opportunity to adhere 
to God; almost all will do so. The others will utterly cease to exist in a third resurrection, 
which will be the “second death" of which Revelation speaks. His is a “semi-universalism.” 
Christopher Marshall studied the concept of punishment in the NT and argued that this looks 
beyond retribution, at an idea of justice that can be satisfied only by the radical eviction 
of evil and the healing of its victims, by means of sinners' repentance and the restoration 
of peace. This justice manifests God's redemptive work of *making all things new" (Beyond 
Retribution: A New Testament Vision for Justice, Crime, and Punishment [Grand Rapids, 2001], 
284). 

158 Cf WR. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch: A Commentary (Philadelphia, 1985); Idem, “Poly- 
carpus of Smyrna and Ignatius of Antioch,’ in ANRW IL274 (1993), 272-358; C. Munier, 
“Ou en est la question d'Ignace d’ Antioche?,” ibid. 359—484; T. Lechner, Ignatius adversus 
Valentinianos? (Leiden, 1999); The Apostolic Fathers, 1, ed. B.D. Ehrman (Cambridge, MA, 
2003), 203-321; J. Rius-Camps, Ignasi dAntioquia (Barcelona, 2001), with bibliography (87-88; 
99-104: he regards Ep. ad Smyrn. as the second part of Ep. ad Eph.); P. Nautin, "Ignazio d'Anti- 
ochia in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, vol. 2 (Genoa, 2007), 2514-2516 
also with bibliography; A. Brent, Ignatius of Antioch (London-New York, 2007; repr. 2009), 
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tence on the notion of Jesus who drags all humans to himself for the sake of 
their eternal salvation would remain remarkable even if it were expressed 
in a later recension. In any case, in the short recension itself, interesting ele- 
ments appear. Origen (Hom. in Luc. 6,4: De or. 20; In Cant. preface) and Euse- 
bius (HE 3,36) were acquainted with Ignatius's letters, which were preserved 
in the Caesarea library. Origen in particular could draw inspiration from 
the earlier recension. In Ep. ad Eph. 20 Ignatius describes the destruction 
of evilness and salvation brought about by Christ, in strongly universalistic 
terms: 


Every spell of evilness has been destroyed, every chain of evilness has disap- 
peared; ignorance has been swept away; the old kingdom has fallen into ruin, 
when God appeared in human form for the novelty of the life that is abso- 
lutely eternal [di8tov]. What was established by God has begun: since then, all 
beings have been set in motion for the providential realisation ofthe destruc- 
tion of death [81d tò uieXeváaot Oovévou xatáňvow]. 


This destruction of death is a work of God, and the death at stake is not only 
physical, but also spiritual, since its disappearance is linked to the elimi- 
nation of evil and ignorance. In Ep. ad Thrall. 2 Ignatius likewise observes: 
"Christ died for us, that you may avoid death, by believing in his death." 
Again, the death that is avoided is clearly not physical, but spiritual: it is 
the death in the other world, the death of those who are away from God. 
Christ "suffered for us, for the sake of our salvation" (Ep. ad Smyrn. 2) and 
has “accomplished every justice," which means the justification of all peo- 
ple (ibid. 11); he has suffered “for the sake of our sins,’ meaning for their 
purification (ibid. 7). Ignatius assures his hearers that "nothing will be lost 
for you" (ibid. 11). In Ep. ad Pol. 1 he exhorts Polycarp of Smyrna to “urge all 
people to be saved.” And in Ep. ad Smyrn. 6,1 he includes in these "all" even 
angels: those who believe in the blood of Christ will not be judged, but the 
others will have to be judged. 


who bases himself on the middle recension. See also Id., Ignatius of Antioch and the Second 
Sophistic (Tübingen, 2006), esp. Ch. 2, with a refutation of Hübner's and Lechner's theory 
of a late-second-century forgery, and Ch. 5, in which Ignatius's insistence on ópóvota is read 
against the background of the Second Sophistic. T. Barnes, “The Date of Ignatius,” The Expos- 
itory Times 120 (2008) 119—130, dated Ignatius later than the reign of Trajan. 

139 A. Carriker, The Library of Eusebius of Caesarea (Leiden, 2003), 215-217; in his final list 
of the works preserved in that library Carriker includes Ignatius’s letters as number 43. If an 
anti-Marcionite drift is to be perceived in Ignatius's letters (on which question see HJ. Her- 
rmann, “Sind die Ignatius-Briefe antimarkionitisch beeinflusst?,” Theologische Quartalschrift 
181 [2001] 1-19), Origen and Eusebius surely appreciated it. 
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Justin Martyr, a Christian Platonist' who ran a philosophical school in 
Rome, around mid second century," has some interesting universalistic 
statements in relation to the notion of apokatastasis, and it is probable 
that Origen knew them. Indeed, Justin's works, including his apologies and 
Dialogue with Trypho, were in the library of Caesarea.!” Justin states that 
Christ's crucifixion *has brought about salvation to those who had been 
bitten by the serpent,” that is, all humans (Dial. 91). He emphasises that 
Christ, “a powerful sword,” has put to death the ancient serpent. And in Dial. 
134,4 he employs the very word dmoxatdotactc in a soteriological context. 
He presents it as the result of Christ's salvific action, explaining that, while 
Noah subjected Cham’s descendants to his two other children, Christ with 
his sacrifice has liberated all: 


Now, Christ has come for the restoration [sig émoxatd&otaoww] of both the free 
children and the slaves among them, deeming all [1&vcvac] worthy of the same 
rights, those who observe his commandments, just as both those who were 
born free and those who were born from slaves are all [mévtec] children of 
Jacob and endowed with equal dignity. 


In Justin there is no affirmation of an eventual universal salvation, but there 
is the language of apokatastasis and its application to an eschatological 
context, moreover with strongly inclusive elements. 

Justin’s disciple, Tatian, in the advanced second century, also presents 
an interesting linguistic and conceptual point. He uses twice the notion 
"to restore human beings to their original condition." In the one case, the 


160 See C. Andresen, “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus,” in Zeitschrift für die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 44 (1952/3) 157-198; J.C.M. van Winden, An Early Christian Philoso- 
pher: Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho Chapters One to Nine, Philosophia Patrum1 (Leiden, 
1971); M.J. Edwards, “On the Platonic Schooling of Justin Martyr,” Journal of Theological Stud- 
ies 42 (1991) 17-34; Id., "Justin's Logos and the Word of God,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 3 
(1995) 261-280, who insists also on the Biblical roots of Justin's doctrine ofthe Logos, without 
denying Justin's knowledge of Platonism and Stoicism; my "San Giustino Martire: il multi- 
forme uso di mystérion e il lessico dell'esegesi tipologica delle Scritture,” in I volto del mistero, 
ed. A.M. Mazzanti (Castel Bolognese, 2006), 35-66. 

161 See at least Justin. Apologie pour les Chrétiens, par Ch. Munier, SC 507 (Paris, 2006). 
For a new edition, with English tr, essay, and commentary, see D. Minns-P. Parvis, eds., 
Justin, Philosopher and Martyr. Apologies, (Oxford, 2009). Here the text of the two apologies 
is reconstructed in a way (with a displacement of a section from the one to the other) that 
is very different from the traditional. Some have argued that the two extant apologies are in 
fact one and a single work and what Eusebius calls second apology is lost (B. Pouderon, “Une 
œuvre fantôme,” Rivista di Storia del Cristianesimo 5 [2008] 451-472). 

18? See Carriker, The Library, 220—223. 

163 | limit myself to referring now to Tatianos Oratio ad Graecos, Hrsg. J. Trelenberg (Tübin- 
gen, 2011). 
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context is eschatological; in the other, it is not, but the occurrence is equally 
interesting for the relationship it draws between apokatastasis and libera- 
tion from evil. The eschatological concept of apokatastasis emerges in Or. 
6,4,5, in which the expression “to restore into the original condition" (1póc 
TÒ dpxottoy dog Dieu refers to the resurrection: 
And even in case fire should have completely destroyed my poor flesh, the 
world preserves my matter even if it has evaporated; even in case I have been 
consumed in rivers and the sea, or I have been devoured by wild beasts, I 
am kept in the strongbox of a rich Lord. The poor atheist does not know 
what is stored therein, but God the sovereign, when he wants, will restore the 
substance visible only to him into its original condition [amoxatactyaet mpos 
TO &pyaîov]. 
The idea of resurrection as restoration, in a holistic view, will be particu- 
larly developed by Origen and, even more, Gregory of Nyssa. In Or. 18,6,8 
Tatian uses again the very same expression that will be employed by Ori- 
gen and Gregory in reference to the eventual apokatastasis: siç tò dpxottov 
&noxaðiomy. This idea of “restoration of humans into their original condi- 
tion" refers to the liberation of humans from the powers of evil. These, by 
abandoning the persons whom they inhabited, restore these human beings 
into their original state: tods dvopwmous elc có dpyatov droxoa&evàct. Although 
here there is no question of eschatology, the notion of apokatastasis is tan- 
tamount to that of liberation from evil. This characterisation of liberation 
from evil will be applied by Origen, Nyssen, Evagrius, and others to the final 
apokatastasis, which will take place after the radical elimination ofall traces 
of evil. 

Theophilus of Antioch provides the most interesting development, in 
that he employs dmoxatéotacts in the context ofthe description ofthe even- 
tual universal restoration, in addition to using dnoxa8iotyut in reference to 
the return of the Hebrews to their promised Land (d&mexatéotycev eic thv 
Xavavaiav fjv, Aut. 3,9), which interestingly is also read by him as a sym- 
bol of Paradise. In Aut. 2,17 Theophilus foretells the final restoration of both 
humans and animals to their original condition, after the disappearance of 
evil. 

[Animals] were not created evil or venomous at the beginning, because from 
the beginning no evil came from God, but everything was good and very good. 


It was human sin that made them evil; when the human being transgressed, 
they too transgressed. Therefore, when humanity returns to the condition 


that is according to its nature [6nétav of r&y 6 dvOpwros duaëpdum elc tò 
xatà qct], and will no longer do evil [yyyxéxt xaxoro1dv], animals too will 


be restored into their original meekness [xdxeiva dmoxatactadycetat elc mv 
dpepfeu nuepotyta]. 
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Theophilus expresses here a notion of apokatastasis that is both escha- 
tological and universal—even including animals—, and moreover depends 
on the eventual elimination of evil. All these characteristics will be at work 
in the concept of apokatastasis typical of Origen, Gregory Nyssen, Evagrius, 
etc. Origen will be interested in the apokatastasis especially of rational crea- 
tures, but other thinkers, such as Gregory of Nyssa, will emphasise also the 
general restoration of all creation. Also, Theophilus at the same time inter- 
prets beasts as the symbol of evil human beings, as it is the case with 
Origen and probably also the Acts of Philip! Furthermore, the strategy of 
looking at what happened in the dy, in order to establish how the véAoc 
will be, as Theophilus does in the block quotation, is abundantly used by 
Origen, too. Moreover, in another eloquent passage (ibid. 2,26) Theophilus 
presents the same notion of physical death and removal from Paradise as 
a gift from God to humanity aimed at avoiding its eternal sin and condem- 
nation, as Irenaeus, Methodius, and Gregory of Nyssa do. Methodius and 
Gregory were supporters of apokatastasis, and certainly what Theophilus 
here expounds is in full agreement with this theory: 


God manifested a great goodness to the human being in that he did not want 
it to continue to be in sin forever, but, as through a sort of banishment, chased 
it away from Paradise, so that it might expiate its sin through chastisement 
within the limit of an established time, be educated in this way, and then be 
called back. 


164 *Four-legged animals and ferocious beasts became the symbol of some human beings 
who do not know God, are impious, only think of earthly things, and do not convert [...] 
People like this are merely called human beings, but in fact their thoughts are all mundane 
and stick to the earth; they are burdened by sins, which press them down." 

165 On these see I. Ramelli, "Mansuetudine, grazia e salvezza negli Acta Philippi,’ Invigilata 
Lucernis 29 (2007) 215-228. On animals as symbols of evildoers in Origen there are many 
examples: e.g., Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 4: Cum vero contraria potestas fera et nequam perurget 
hominem et infidelis est per quem insidiatur, si potuerit fundere sanguinem animae tuae, id est 
deicere te in peccatum, bestia est de qua exquirit Dominus sanguinem tuum. That the context 
is all spiritual is also indicated by the previous reference to the death ofthe soul, which is not 
an ontological destruction, but is due to sin: cum autem peccaverit, trucidatus est et sanguis 
animae eius profluit. Another example comes from Hom. in Luc. 8: “we create our images in 
ourselves instead of that of the Saviour [...] if we are venomous, cruel, or deceitful, we have 
assumed the character of the lion, the serpent, or the fox [...] one is similar to birds, another 
one to reptiles or serpents.” Sinners are assimilated not only to animals, but even to stones, 
especially idolaters: "they adored stones or wood [...] they become stones or wood, without 
perception, without reason. [...] they see the world only with the eyes with which irrational 
animals and beasts see it" (ibid. 22). See also Hom. in Gen. 2,3 (cf. 10,2; 12,5). 

166 See in this chapter the section on Irenaeus and, below in the next chapters, those on 
Methodius and Gregory Nyssen. 
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The Apocalypse of Peter and Other Texts 
Pointing to the Eschatological Liberation of People from Hell 


There are some early Christian so-called “apocrypha” that do not have the 
terminology of apokatastasis, but do display ideas that represent impor- 
tant premises of this doctrine. At least some of these works did not escape 
the knowledge and attention of supporters of the apokatastasis theory such 
as Clement of Alexandria and Origen, who very likely drew inspiration 
from them, too, for their doctrine. The Apocalypse of Peter is an ancient 
text, ? which might represent an oral tradition independent of those of the 
canonical Gospels "9 It probably stems from Alexandria or Egypt," toward 
135 CE (it seems to allude to Bar Kochba).'” It is included in second-century 


167 See F. Bovon, Les actes apocryphes des Apótres, Christianisme et monde paien (Genéve, 
1981); Idem, Révélations et écritures: Nouveau Testament et littérature apocryphe chrétienne: 
recueil d'articles (Genève, 1993); Id., Studies in Early Christianity (Grand Rapids, 2003), with 
essays devoted to the "Apocryphal Acts," which indicate the great interest in the apostles in 
early Christianity; The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles: Harvard Divinity School Studies, eds. 
F. Bovon-A.G. Brock-C.R. Matthews (Cambridge. Ma. 1999); I. Ramelli, Atti di Mar Mari (Bres- 
cia, 2008), with the reviews by J. Perkins, Aevum 83 (2009) 269—271, and S.P. Brock, Ancient 
Narrative 7 (2008) 123-130 [www.ancientnarrative.com; also available at www.thefreelibrary 
.com/I.+Ramelli:+Atti+di+Mar+Mari.-a0197420329 and www.bibbiablog.com/2008/04/05/ 
atti-di-mar-mari/]; I. Ramelli, Possible Historical Traces in the Doctrina Addai? (Piscataway, 
2009); Eadem, "The Narrative Continuity between the Teaching of Addai and the Acts of Mari: 
Two Historical Novels?,’ in Narratives of Egypt and the Ancient Near East. Literary and Lin- 
guistic Approaches, eds. F. Hagen et al., Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 189 (Leuven, 2009), 
411-450; Ead., "The Biography of Addai: Its Development Between Fictionality and Historic- 
ity,” Phrasis 51 (2010) 83-105. 

168 See D. Buchholz, Your Eyes Will Be Opened (Atlanta, 1988); R. Bauckham, “The Apoc- 
alypse of Peter," Apocrypha 5 (1994) 7-11; Id., The Fate of the Dead (Leiden, 1998); Id., “Jews 
and Jewish Christians in the Land of Israel at the Time of the Bar Kochba War,’ in Tolerance 
and Intolerance in Early Judaism and Christianity, eds. G.N. Stanton—G. Stroumsa (Cambridge, 
1998), 228—238; The Apocalypse of Peter, eds. J. Bremmer-—I. Czachesz (Leuven, 2003), praes. 
K. Copeland, “Sinners and Post-Mortem ‘Baptism’ in the Acherusian Lake,’ 92-107; Das Petru- 
sevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse, Hrsg. Th. Kraus-T. Nicklas (Berlin, 2004), with edition 
of the Rainer fragment. 

169 Its Christology is archaic; for Buchholz, Your Eyes, 388-398, “perhaps the most ancient 
of all" 

170 See E. Norelli, “Apocrifi cristiani antichi," in Dizionario di omiletica, eds. M. Sodt A Tri- 
acca (Turin, 1998), 102-11. 

171 J, Bremmer, “The Apocalypse of Peter: Greek or Jewish?" in The Apocalypse of Peter, 1-14. 

172 That the Apocalypse of Peter refers to Bar Kochba is accepted, e.g., by Bauckham, The 
Fate, 160—161; P. Marrassini, "L'Apocalisse di Pietro,” in Etiopia e oltre, ed. Y. Beyene (Naples, 
1994), 171—232; E. Norelli, “Pertinence théologique et canonicité,’ Apocrypha 8 (1997) 147-164, 
praes. 157; A. Jakab, "The Reception of the Apocalypse of Peter in Ancient Christianity,” in The 
Apocalypse of Peter, 174-186, praes. 174; J. Bolyki, “False Prophets in the Apocalypse of Peter,’ 
ibid. 52—62. Contrast E. Tigchelaar, "Is the Liar Bar Kochba?” ibid. 63—77. 
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Muratorian Canon'? and in Codex Claromontanus (55 Westcott)."* Its ter- 
minology is Judaic, which becomes a document connected with the Petrine 
tradition” related to the Egyptian tradition of Mark."* Clement—as well 
as Origen and Porphyry"— knew the Apocalypse of Peter and regarded it 
as inspired. This is why he commented on it in his Hypotyposeis (Eus. HE 
644,1). In EcL. Proph. 48 he quotes a passage from this Apocalypse ascribing 
itto Peter himself, and ibid. 41 he even quotes another section attributing it 
to "Scripture." Besides finding there the earliest description ofthe torments 
of hell, often characterised by “mirror punishments,"* what did Clement— 
and other ancient readers—find in what he regarded as such an authorita- 
tive text, in relation to the doctrine of apokatastasis? Essentially the follow- 


173 This fragment was discovered by L.A. Muratori in 1740 in Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
in a seventh/eight-century ms. The canon that it contains includes the Apocalypse of Peter 
immediately before the Shepherd of Hermas, with the remark quam quidam ex nostris legi in 
ecclesia nolunt. This implies that the other Christians regularly read it in a liturgical context. 
See at lest E. Ferguson, "Canon Muratori. Date and Provenance,’ in Studia Patristica 17,2 (1982) 
677—683; Ph. Henne, “La datation du Canon de Muratori," Revue Biblique 100 (1993) 54—75; 
G.M. Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development ofthe Canon (Oxford, 1992). 
H.Y. Gamble, The New Testament Canon (Philadelphia, 1985); D.G. Meade, Pseudonymity and 
Canon (Tübingen, 1986); B.M. Metzger, The Canon ofthe New Testament (Oxford, 1987); G. Hall, 
"Canon and Controversies,’ Journal of Ecclesiastical History 40 (1989) 253—261; F. Bruce, The 
Canon of Scripture (Glasgow, 1988); P. Grelot, "La tradition apostolique," Revue Biblique 99 
(1992) 163-204; H. Koester, "Writings and the Spirit,” Harvard Theological Review 84 (1991) 
353-372; Y.-M. Blanchard, Aux sources du Canon (Paris, 1993); T. Ziegler, "Un regard neuf sur la 
formation du canon,” Revue d' Histoire et de philosophie religieuses 71 (1991) 45-59; Le canon des 
Écritures, ed. C. Theobald (Paris, 1990); La formation des canons scripturaires, éd. M. Tardieu 
(Paris, 1993); L.M. McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon (Peabody, Ma. 
1995); Die Einheit der Schrift und die Vielfalt des Kanons, eds. J. Barton-M. Wolter (Berlin, 
2003). 

174 Tn the stichometry of Codex Claromontanus, a third-century catalogue of the length of 
Biblical books, the Apocalypse of Peter is included with 270 ottyou. A ninth-century stichom- 
etry ofthe whole Bible is included in Nicephorus's Chronography. Here, both the OT and the 
NT are followed by lists of contested writings (d&vttAeyopeva) and apocrypha (d&róxpuqa). The 
Apocalypse of Peter is listed among the former and is given about 300 ccíyot. 

175 Petrine themes are highlighted by E. Norelli, “Situation des apocryphes pétriniens,’ 
Apocrypha 2 (1991) 31-38, in three Petrine texts: the Apocalypse and Gospel of Peter and the 
Kerygmata Petri. 

176 See my "The Birth ofthe Rome-Alexandria Connection: The Early Sources on Mark and 
Philo, and the Petrine Tradition," The Studia Philonica Annual 23 (2011) 69-95. 

177 Porphyry, or a polemicist inspired by him, ap. Mac. Magn. Apocr. 4,6 not only proves 
to know the Apocalypse of Peter, but also to regard it as a part of the Christian Bible, to be 
criticised along with the Gospels, Paul, etc. 

178 This kind of punishments will find their most vivid expression in Dante's Inferno. For 
a possible explanation of their meaning in the Apocalypse of Peter see C. Callon, "Sorcery, 
Wheels, and Mirror Punishments in the Apocalypse of Peter, Journal of Early Christian 
Studies 18 (2010) 29-49. 
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ing concept: after a period of suffering in the afterlife, sinners too will finally 
attain beatitude, thanks to their post-mortem conversion and the interces- 
sion of the blessed (the “righteous”) for them. In the Ethiopic translation, 
which constitutes the widest recension available of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
Christ affirms: 


Then I shall give to those who belong to me, the elect and justified, the bath 
and the salvation for which they have implored me, in the Acherusian valley, 
called Elysian Fields, and I shall go and rejoice together with them. I shall have 
the peoples enter my eternal Kingdom, and I shall do for them what I and my 
heavenly Father had promised them.'” 


The last sentence contains a rather obscure allusion to the salvation of 
the damned. But the parallel Rainer fragment, in Greek, which is much 
more ancient (third century),'? is far more explicit regarding the eventual 
salvation of the damned: 


Ishallgrantto my summoned and elect all those whom they ask me to remove 
from punishment [raprjcopat dv £v aityoovtai pe ¿x THS xoAdceoc]. And I shall 
grant them a beautiful baptism in salvation [év cwtypia] in the Acherusian 
Lake, which is said to be in the Elysian valley, a sharing of justification [u£poc 
Stxatoabvys] with my saints. And I and my elect will go and rejoice together 
with the Patriarchs in my eternal Kingdom, and with them I shall keep my 
promises, made by me and by my Father who is in heaven."*! 


It is meaningful that the Ethiopic passage underwent modifications aimed 
at eliminating the reference to the salvation of the damned.’ But even in 
the late Ethiopic recension, although some passages mention an "eternal" 
punishment (the Ethiopic "eternal," however, renders the underlying Greek 


179 Ethiopic text from Buchholz, Your Eyes, 224-230. 

180 See M.R. James, "The Rainer Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter," Journal of Theological 
Studies 32 (1931) 270—279; Buchholz, Your Eyes, 152-155; J.K. Elliott, "The Apocalypse of Peter," 
in The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1993), 593-613; R. Bauckham, “The Apocalypse of 
Peter: An Account of Research," in ANRW 2,25,6 (1988) 4713-4750; Id., "The Conflict of Justice 
and Mercy,’ in Idem, The Fate of the Dead, 132-148. 

181 See Buchholz, Your Eyes, 228 and 345; Elliott, “Apocalypse of Peter,” 609; James, “Rainer 
Fragment,’ 271 for the Greek text. This section corresponds to Ch. 14 in the Ethiopic text, 
whereas the section is completely lacking in the Akhmim fragment, which suggests that it 
belongs to a different recension. A comparison between the Rainer fragment and the Ethiopic 
is provided by Buchholz, Your Eyes, 344—662. According to James, "Rainer Fragment,” 278, the 
Rainer and the Bodleian fragments of this Apocalypse originally belonged not only to the 
same recension, but even to the same ms. 

182 Buchholz, Your Eyes, 348; L.R. Lanzillotta, “Does Punishment Reward the Righteous? 
The Justice Pattern Underlying the Apocalypse of Peter,’ in The Apocalypse of Peter, 127-157, 
praes. 151-152. 
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aiwvioç, which in biblical terminology never means “eternal” unless it 
refers to God), in Ch. 14 Jesus clearly announces the eventual salvation of 
the damned. Already in Chs. 3-4 Peter pities the damned, but Jesus replies 
that God has even more mercy than Peter, and adds that "there is noth- 
ing that perishes for God, nothing that is impossible for him" (4,5). This is 
the same argument by which Origen will correct Plato in order to assert 
the universality of salvation. In Ch. 14 it is declared that Jesus will extract 
the damned from the torments. The Ethiopic translation of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter is embedded in the Ethiopic version of the so-called Pseudo- 
Clementines, in a section of which Peter and Jesus discuss the eschato- 
logical destiny of sinners, whose final salvation after a period of torments 
is envisaged.*5 Jesus observes that sinners will not repent if the threat of 
eternal damnation is removed (140ra). God and Christ will have compas- 
sion for all of their creatures (140rb) and Jesus will destroy the devil and 
punish sinners (140vb-141vb). But he adds, addressing Peter: “You will have 
no more mercy on sinners than I do, for I was crucified because of them, 
in order to obtain mercy for them from my Father." The Lord will therefore 
give each of them "life, glory, and kingdom without end,” since Jesus will 
intercede for them. But this outcome must not be made known, to avoid 
an upsurge in sin (141vb-142bv). This profoundly worried Origen as welle 
Peter reports this dialogue of his with Jesus to Clement, in the frame of the 
Pseudo-Clementines, recommending secrecy in turn, since the doctrine of 
apokatastasis might foment sin in immature people. Indeed, in the continu- 


183 E.g. the Ethiopic “eternal Kingdom" (14,2) translates aiwvia BactAeia, which is confirmed 
by the Rainer fragment. 

184 See my “The Philosophical Stance of Allegory in Stoicism and its Reception in Platon- 
ism, Pagan and Christian: Origen in Dialogue with the Stoics and Plato,” International Journal 
of the Classical Tradition 18 (2011) 335-371, and below in this same chapter, the section on 
Origen. 

185 See Buchholz, Your Eyes; M. Pesthy, “Thy Mercy, O Lord, is in the Heavens,” in The 
Apocalypse of Peter, 40-51, on the Ps. Clementine Second Coming of Christ and Resurrection 
of the Dead. This and the Ps. Clementine text that follows it, The Mystery of the Judgment 
of Sinners, are regarded as Origenistic by G. Lusini, “Tradizione origeniana in Etiopia,” in 
Origeniana VIII, 1177-1184. These two texts form a diptych: see R. Cowley, “The Ethiopic Work 
which is Believed to Contain the Material of the Ancient Greek Apocalypse of Peter,’ Journal 
of Theological Studies 36 (1985) 151-153. As for the Ps. Clementine Recognitiones I just refer to 
N. Kelley, Knowledge and Religious Authority in the Pseudo-Clementines (Tiibingen, 2006). 

186 See Buchholz, Your Eyes, 376-381. 

187 M. Scott, “Guarding the Mysteries of Salvation,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 18 
(2010) 347—368 rightly insists on Origen’s prudence in disclosing the apokatastasis doctrine 
to the simple, to the point that some have believed—albeit incorrectly so—that Origen was 
uncertain himself between eschatological universalism and its opposite. See T. Greggs, Barth, 
Origen, and Universal Salvation: Restoring Particularity (Oxford, 2009). 
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ation (146v-157v), which consists in the treatise On the Judgment of Sinners, 
Peter, reporting to Clement the revelations received from Jesus, states: 


The Lord has not created Adam for the sake of punishment and correction, 
but for happiness and joy. Since Adam transgressed God’s commandment, 
death follows his life like darkness does light [...] The Lord said to Adam: “You 
are dust" [...] Now, after resurrecting him, will God destroy Adam again with 
death and hell? After punishing him in a way that is proportional to his crime, 
will the Lord destroy him again? Reflect and understand that God will not have 
Adam die again. 


And this discourse must remain a mystery for every human being, just as the 
preceding one. 


Also, the presence of the motif of Christ’s descensus ad inferos in other texts 
of the Petrine tradition, such as 1 Peter and the Gospel of Peter, makes it more 
probable that it was present in the Apocalypse of Peter as well. Clement and 
Origen, who very much insisted on the motif of Christ’s descent to hell, were 
familiar with this Apocalypse. But another element supports the presence 
of the descensus ad inferos motif in the Apocalypse of Peter. At mid fifth 
century, Sozomen HE 7,9 attests that still in his day in some churches in 
Palestine the Apocalypse of Peter was read every year, “once a year, on the 
day of Hapacxevy (Good Friday), when they fast with great devotion to 
commemorate the Saviour’s Passion.” Sozomen is a reliable, local source, 
and his remark suggests that the Apocalypse of Peter was read on that day 
for a reference to Christ’s descent to hell between the afternoon of Friday 
and the evening of Saturday. Another element in the Apocalypse of Peter 
that is relevant to the formation of the doctrine of apokatastasis is the 
notion of the possibility of a spiritual growth and improvement even after 
death. This is especially the case with babies who died and will be reared by 
angels in the other world (ap. Clement Ecl. proph. 41 and 48). This testifies 
to a dynamic conception of the otherworldly condition, which returns in 
Clement, Origen, and Gregory Nyssen. 

The concept that I have pointed out in the Rainer fragment of the Apoc- 
alypse of Peter, i.e. the intercession of the righteous for sinners in an escha- 
tological context, returns in a similar fashion in another “apocryphal” text 
that stems from the Egyptian region, probably from the second or third cen- 
tury CE: the Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah.** That this Apocalypse was based 
on that of Peter was supposed by James, whose hypothesis was accepted 


188 See D. Frankfurter, Elijah in Upper Egypt (Minneapolis, 1997); E. Lupieri, "Escatologia 
nel Giudaismo apocalittico,” Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 16 (1999) 35-43. 
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by Buchholz.*? This is the relevant passage in the Apocalypse of Elijah: "The 
righteous will contemplate sinners in their sufferings, and those who have 
persecuted, betrayed, or handed them [to hostile people]" (2311-2442); then 
sinners “will contemplate the place where the righteous will be living, and 
will take part in Grace. On that day the righteous will be granted that for 
which they will often have prayed," that is, the salvation of the damned. 
If the prayers of the righteous will be fulfilled when the damned finally 
participate in Grace, it is patent that the object of their prayers was the 
salvation of the damned. 

The same idea of the successful intercession of the just for sinners is 
found in the Epistula Apostolorum, preserved in Coptic and Ethiopic. It 
seems to stem from the Syrian region, from the first half of the second 
century CE." It describes a conversation between Jesus and the apostles 
after the former's resurrection. In Ch. 40 the disciples express concern for 
sinners who will be punished in the other world, and Jesus replies: "You do 
well to be concerned, as the righteous worry about sinners, and pray to God 
and implore, and address their supplications to God.” The disciples then ask 
Jesus whether God will listen to that prayer and Jesus states: “I shall listen to 
the prayer of the just, which they utter for sinners.” The intercession of the 
righteous for sinners was already found in 1John 2:1, but there the righteous 
and intercessor was Christ himself: “If anyone sins, we have an intercessor 
[napàxAntoç] with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous [80xotoc]; he is the 
expiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for those of the whole 
world "mm Origen emphasised the role of Christ as intercessor in this very 
passage (Comm. in Cant. 31,12).* 


189 Your Eyes, 60-61. 

190 Ed. by H.P. Houghton, “The Coptic Apocalypse, III, Akhmimite: The Apocalypse of Elias,’ 
Aegyptus 39 (1959) 179-210. 

19! See A. Stewart-Sykes, "The Asian Context ofthe New Prophecy and of Epistula Apostolo- 
rum; Vigiliae Christianae 51 (1997) 416—438; Ch.E. Hill, “The Epistula Apostolorum, Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 7 (1999) 1-53, who places the Epistle in Asia Minor in the first half ofthe 
second century; J. Hills, Tradition and Composition in the Epistula Apostolorum (Cambridge, 
MA, ?2006), also takes the document to reflect early second-century traditions. According 
to M. Vinzent, “Give and Take amongst Second Century Authors," Studia Patristica 50 (2011) 
105-130 the Epistula Apostolorum fits well in second-century debates together with the Ascen- 
sio Isaiae, Marcion, and the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. 

192 Ed. H. Duensing, Epistula Apostolorum (Bonn, 1925); M. Hornschuh, Studien zur Epis- 
tula Apostolorum (Berlin, 1965); Buchholz, Your Eyes, 47—48. 

193 On this passage see D. Pastorelli, Le Paraclet dans le corpus johannique (Berlin, 2006), 
esp. Ch. 3. 

194 De Iesu Christo nihilominus in epistula sua [Iohannes] dicit quia ipse sit advocatus apud 
Patrem pro peccatis nostris. 
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The same notion of the intercession of the righteous for sinners occurs 
again ina Christian text from around 150 CE that paraphrases a long section 
from the Apocalypse of Peter, in Book 2 of the Oracula Sibyllina. After 
the description of the punishment of the damned, the place of the elect 
is described, after which the intercession of the elect for the damned is 
predicted in a way that is reminiscent of the Rainer fragment: 


And God, immortal and omnipotent, will grant another gift to these pious 
persons: when they will ask him, he will grant them to save the human beings 
from the fierce fire, and from the otherworldly [aiwvioç] gnashing of teeth, and 
will do so after pulling them out of the unquenchable flame and removing 
them [dm qAoyóc dxapdtoto Koa’ dmoathous], destining them, for the sake 
of his own elect, to the other life, that of the world to come, for immortals 
[Cary Etépav xai aiwviov &avetototy], in the Elysian Fields, where there are the 
long waves of the Acherusian Lake, imperishable, which has a deep bed. 
(2,330-338) 


In the manuscript tradition, next to this passage, iambic verses recognise in 
it the doctrine of apokatastasis, ascribing it to Origen, and reject it: “This is 
completely false, because the fire will never cease to torment the damned. 
I may pray that this be the case, since I am marked by the deep scars of 
transgressions that are in need of the greatest Grace. But shame be on Ori- 
gen for his mendacious words, who claims that there will be an end to the 
torments!” The Oracula were indeed widespread among Patristic authors 
and are quoted by Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen himself. It 
is likely that the Oracula and/or the Apocalypse of Peter influenced Origen’s 
(and already Clement’s) doctrine of apokatastasis. Clement, who deemed 
the Apocalypse of Peter an inspired writing, much valued the Oracula Sibyl- 
lina as well, to the point of ascribing their recommendation to St. Paul in 
Strom. 6,5,42,3-43,2, precisely on account of their eschatological predic- 
tions. Drawing on “apocryphal” Acts of Paul, Clement quotes the words with 


195 According to J.L. Lightfoot, The Sibylline Oracles (Oxford, 2007), 150, the author of 
Books 1-2 is a second-century Christian; O. Wafsmuth, Sibyllinische Orakel 1-2: Studien und 
Kommentar (Leiden, 2011), 502—503, proposes a second-century setting in Asia Minor. Some 
editors include Orac. 2,190-338 as an appendix to the Apocalypse of Peter: James, Apocryphal 
New Testament, 521—524; Elliott, “The Apocalypse of Peter,” 613. 

196 The whole Oracula are a collection of texts from different epochs, from the II cen- 
tury BCE to the IVCE. See P. Dronke, Hermes and the Sibyls (Cambridge, 1990); Th.H. Tobin, 
"Philo and the Sibyl,” Studia Philonica Annual 9 (1997) 84-103. 

197 See G.J.M. Bartelink, “Die Oracula Sibyllina in den frühchristlichen griechischen Schrif- 
ten von Justin bis Origenes," in Early Christian Poetry, ed. J. den Boeft-A. Hilhorst (Leiden, 


1993), 23-33. 
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which the apostle purportedly exhorted the Christians to read the “Sibyl” 
and find therein the proclamation of the unicity of God and the prediction 
of the things to come. 

Two other texts are relevant to the present investigation: the Odes of 
Solomon, apparently a second-century CE writing, and the Gospel of Nico- 
demus.*? Here, the salvation of the damned is the result, not of the saints’ 
intercession, but of Christ's descensus ad inferos." In Od. Sal. 17,8-14, Christ 
is represented as breaking the gates of hell and receiving all of its prison- 
ers into himself: "Nothing appeared to me closed any longer, because I was 
the Door/Gate of all. I went on to all prisoners, to liberate them, in order 
not to leave anyone enchained or enchaining others [...] I sowed my own 
fruits in their hearts and I transformed them into Myself: they received my 
blessing and had life. They have been gathered in Me and are saved, because 
they have become my limbs, and I am their head.” The same notion is rein- 
forced in Od. Sal. 42. Likewise, in Evang. Nicod. 5 (21) and 7-8 (23-24) Christ 
has all the dead exit hell (“the iron bars were broken, and all the dead who 
had been bound came out of the prisons"); he snatches all the dead not 
only from hell but also from Satan, which makes it clear that he liberates 
them not only from physical death, but also from sin: "No dead is left with 
us: all those whom you [sc. Satan] had gained with the tree of knowledge, 
you have now lost with the tree of the Cross. [...] You wanted to destroy the 


198 It is unclear whether the Odes were first composed in Greek or Syriac, and whether 
they are a Christian adaptation of pre-existing Jewish material. The earliest extant mss. stem 
from end III-early IV cent. Cod. Syr. 9 in the John Rylands Library is the most complete of 
the extant texts (Odes 3-42), but it is also very late (XV cent.). See at least J.H. Charlesworth, 
The Odes of Solomon (Missoula, Mo. 1977); Id., “Odes of Solomon,” in The Anchor Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. 6 (New York, 1992), 114; M. Franzmann, The Odes of Solomon: Analysis of 
the Poetical Structure and Form (Gottingen, 1991). H.J.W. Drijvers, East of Antioch (Aldershot, 
1984), advocates a later date (III cent.). It is interesting that the very same imagery of God the 
Father as Mother who gives birth and milk that occurs in Clement is found also in Od. Sal. 
19,2-6: “The Son is the cup [sc. of milk], and the Father is He who was milked; and the Holy 
Spirit is She who milked Him; Because His breasts were full, and it was undesirable that His 
milk should be ineffectually released. The Holy Spirit opened Her bosom, and mixed the milk 
of the two breasts of the Father. Then She gave the mixture to the generation without their 
knowing, and those who have received it are in the perfection of the right hand. The womb 
of the Virgin took it, and she received conception and gave birth.” In Syriac, this feminine 
concept of God was facilitated by the feminine gender of ruha, “Spirit.” 

199 The first part of this Gospel contains Acts of Pilate (distinct from the historical report 
of Pilate on Jesus known to Justin); the second part focuses on the descensus ad inferos. The 
final redaction seems to stem from the IV cent., but its layers are earlier. 

200 Cf. R. Gounelle, “Pourquoi, selon l'Évangile de Nicodéme, le Christ est-il descendu aux 
enfers?,” in Le mystère apocryphe, eds. J.-D. Kaestli-D. Marguerat (Genève, ?2007), 95-11. 
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glorious King, but you have destroyed yourself" Christ "set right the first 
Father Adam,” with a 8tópOcctc that is not only physical resurrection, but 
justification and salvation. This is what must be understood behind the 
statement, “and he liberated all" from hell. Also, in Od. Sal. 7,20-25 the 
salvation of all is suggested by the universal song of praise to God and the 
destruction of evil and ignorance: “And hatred shall be removed from the 
earth, and with jealousy it shall be drowned. For ignorance was destroyed 
upon it, because the knowledge of the Lord arrived upon it. Let singers sing 
the grace ofthe Lord Most High, and let them bring their songs. And let their 
heart be like the day, and their gentle voices like the majestic beauty of the 
Lord. And let there not be anyone who breathes that is without knowledge or 
voice. For He gave a mouth to His creation: to open the voice of the mouth 
towards Him and praise Him." 

It is interesting to note incidentally that the idea of the intercession of 
the blessed for the salvation of the damned will return later on in the long 
history of the Christian doctrine of apokatastasis. For instance, in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, Hadewijch, a beguine and a mystic from 
Antwerp, the author of poems, letters, and the Visions, observed that God 
wants to unify all human beings in Christ, and while the predestination 
seems to be limited to those who will know Christ and enter the church, the 
love of God extends to all human beings. Those predestined to blessedness 
will walk on the path of love, and with their prayer will intercede for the 
eventual salvation of all the others, whom God has handed to their care.2” 
Centuries later, the role ofthe intercession ofthe blessed in the reintegration 
of all will be underlined by N. Berdjaev?? who thought that the eternity 
of hell would imply that the final victory would be of Satan and not of 
the Godhead, who, in this case, would be unable to conquer the love of 
its children. What is more, the blessed—he argued—would be unable to 
enjoy their bliss, knowing that the damned are suffering.” This is in line 


201 Tr, Charlesworth with minimal changes. 

202 Cf. G. Dalla Croce-P.M. Bernardo Hurault-R. Berardi, Hadewijch, Lettere (Cinisello 
Balsamo, 1992), Ep. 22, n. 24 and the introduction; Hadewijch, Das Buch der Visionen, 2 vols. 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1998). 

203 Berdjaev (1874-1948) was born in Kiev and received an Orthodox education. He studied 
in Heidelberg later and adhered to Marxism, which he then rejected. 

204 N. Berdjaev, The Beginning and the End (1952) 235-239; The Destiny of Man (1960) 
273-283; M.L. Basso, Filosofia dell'esistenza e storia: K. Jaspers e N. Berdjaev (Bologna, 1994); 
A.G. Vitolo-G. Lami, Storia e filosofia in N.A. Berdjaev (Milan, 32000); O. Clément, Lunga strada 
di una filosofia religiosa (Milan, 2003). 
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with the notion of the intercession ofthe blessed for the damned. Berdjaev 
too, like Origen, Nyssen, and many Patristic supporters of the doctrine of 
apokatastasis, regarded Christ as the main agent ofthe eventual restoration, 
in that Christ has rebuilt the link between God and the human being, thus 
liberating the latter from enslavement to nature and death. 

The Apocalypse of Paul has many things in common with that of Peter and 
with the Sibylline Oracles. Though, it is difficult to assess what its original 
Greek recension was like, since this text, perhaps stemming from the third 
century, is lost and what is extant is a Latin version from the fifth or the 
beginning of the sixth century: the Visio Pauli.” However, the Apocalypse of 
Paul as well reveals a dynamic conception of spiritual life in the other world 
and the possibility ofrepentance and baptism even after death (just as in the 
Apocalypse of Peter 14). Indeed, in Ap. Paul. 22 sinners are said to be baptised 
in the Acherusian Lake, after their post-mortem repentance. Moreover, in 
Ap. Paul. 24, haughty people, who cannot enter the heavenly Jerusalem, are 
finally allowed to enter it thanks to intercession. 

In the Life of Adam and Eve,” in a Latin recension,"" God foretells that 
he will have mercy upon all, by means of Christ. He addresses the archangel 
Michael in the following terms: pone eum [sc. Adam] in Paradiso, in ter- 
tio caelo, usque in diem dispensationis qui dicitur economia, quando faciam 


205 Cf. J.N. Bremmer-I. Czachesz, The Visio Pauli and the Gnostic Apocalypse of Paul (Lou- 
vain, 2007). W. Schneemelcher, ed., tr. R. McL. Wilson, New Testament Apocrypha: Writ- 
ings Relating to the Apostles Apocalypses and Related Subjects (Louisville, 1992), 695—700; 
A. Jakab, "La réception de |’ Apocalypse de Paul dans le christianisme de I’ Antiquité Tardive,” 
in Miscellanea patristica reverendissimo domino Marco Starowieyski (Warsaw, 2007), 145457; 
T. Silverstein-A. Hilhorst, Apocalypse of Paul. A New Critical Edition of Three Long Latin Ver- 
sions (Genève, 1997), 11-21, according to whom the longer Latin recension Li and L3, preserved 
in four ofthe most ancient Latin mss., represents a translation (stemming from 450-530 CE) 
of a second edition of the Greek Apocalypse stemming from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury; the first Greek edition existed in Egypt around mid-third century. Contrast C. Carozzi, 
Eschatologie et au-delà: Recherches sur l'Apocalypse de Paul (Aix-en-Provence, 1994), 165—166. 

206 See D.A. Bertrand, La Vie grecque d'Adam et d’ Eve (Paris, 1987); I.M. Stone, A History of 
the Literature of Adam and Eve (Atlanta, 1992); J.R. Levison, “Adam and Eve, Life of,” in The 
Anchor Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 1 (New York, 1992), 64-66; M. De Jonge, "The Christian 
Origin ofthe Life of Adam and Eve,’ in Pseudepigrapha ofthe Old Testament as Part of Christian 
Literature: The Case of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs and the Greek Life of Adam and 
Eve (Leiden, 2003), 184-200; Id.-L.M. White, "The Washing of Adam in the Acherusian Lake 
(Greek Life of Adam and Eve, 37, 7) in the Context of Early Christian Notions of Afterlife,” in 
Early Christianity and Classical Culture, eds. J. Fitzgerald—T.H. Olbricht-L.M. White (Leiden, 
2003), 609—637. 

207 Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, lat. 3832, ed. J.-P. Pettorelli, "Vie latine d' Adam et d’ Eve. 
La recension de Paris, BNF, lat. 3832,” Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi 57 (1999) 5-52. 
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omnibus misericordiam per dilectissimum Filium meum. This idea will reap- 
pear in a twentieth-century Christian nun and mystic, St. Faustina Kowalska 
(1905-1938).?5 She does not deny that hell exists and sinners are tormented 
there, but in her Diary, 5 (3.111938) she reports a declaration of Jesus to her- 
self concerning the hour of his death: “In that hour, mercy was had on the 
whole world. Mercy has overcome justice.” 

Whereas in the “apocryphal” texts I have examined beforehand the salva- 
tion of all is not explicitly declared, in the passage I quoted from the Life of 
Adam and Eve it is said that God's mercy will be bestowed upon all, omnibus. 
Just as the Apocalypse of Peter, this text, too, assigns a fundamental role to 
Christ in this respect. The idea that universal salvation will depend on Christ 
will be emphasised by Origen.” A similar universalistic statement is found 
in another text whose composition is surrounded by mystery and much dis- 
cussed in scholarship: the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. It is either an 
interpolated Jewish work or, more probably, a Christian work,”” of a broadly 
Syrian milieu, dating to the mid second century or shortly afterwards. Origen 
was acquainted with it and, although he did not deem it canonical, appre- 
ciated it (Hom. in Ies. Nav. 15,6). This does not surprise, in the light of its 
eschatology. Here, indeed, in the Testament of Zebulon, what is announced 
is the eventual liberation of all sinners from their enslavement to the devil, 
here called Beliar:" 


The Lord himself will rise [...] He will have healing [iacıç] and mercy on his 
wings [Mal 4:2]. He will liberate everyone from the enslavement to Beliar. And 
every deceiving spirit will be trodden. (Test. Zab. 9,8) 


This universal liberation from the powers of evil passes through Christ, his 
mercy, and his capacity as a Physician ofthe souls. All will reject evil (cf. Test. 
Levi 18) after Christ has healed them spiritually. 


208 She belonged to the order of the Blessed Virgin of Mercy and lived above all in Krakow 
and Vilnius. Her health was very poor. She wrote a Diary of visions of Jesus and messages 
received from him, and promoted the veneration of Jesus's Mercy. She inspired pope John 
Paul Us encyclical letter Dives in Misericordia. She was also canonised under the same pope. 

209 See I. Ramelli, “The Universal and Eternal Validity of Jesus's High-Priestly Sacrifice,” in 
A Cloud of Witnesses: The Theology of Hebrews in its Ancient Contexts, eds. R. Bauckham et al. 
(London, 2008), 210-221; Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy of History, 65-116; Ramelli, “Origen 
and Apokatastasis." 

?10 So M. De Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Assen, 1975); Idem, "The 
Transmission of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs by Christians," Vigiliae Christianae 
47 (1993) 1-28. 

?!! On the defeat of Beliar in this work see now G.H. Twelftree, "Exorcism and the Defeat 
of Beliar in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’ Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011) 170-188. 
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The successful intercession of a righteous for a damned after the lat- 
ter's death is a notion that is developed in two other texts whose authors 
were acquainted with the Apocalypse of Peter: the Acts of Paul and The- 
cla”? and the Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis?? The former is a very popular 
“apocryphal” text inspired by encratism.™ Here Falconilla, Tryphaena's dead 
daughter, reveals that Thecla, the virgin and apostle who is the heroine of 
these Acts, had prayed very much for her, that she could be transferred to the 
place of rest of the righteous (Thecla episode, 3,28—29). St. Thecla's prayers 
are fulfilled and the damned is saved. Likewise, in the Passio Perpetuae, com- 
posed shortly after 200 CE, the heroine, Perpetua, who is going to be a martyr, 
thanks to her prayers saves her small brother Dinocrates from damnation. 
He had died without baptism while still seven years old, and had appeared 
to her ina sad condition: miserable and thirsty. But his sister's prayers obtain 
a post-mortem baptism and salvation for him. Thus, in her second vision the 
small child appears happy and no more thirsty.” In all of these documents 


212 As for the fact that the author of the Acts of Paul and Thecla knew the Apocalypse of 
Peter see Buchholz, Your Eyes, 51-53. 

213 J.A. Robinson, The Passion of Saint Perpetua (Cambridge, 1891), hypothesised that traces 
of the Apocalypse of Peter were to be found in the Passio Perpetuae, the Ethiopic text of 
the Apocalypse and, as it seems, the Greek Akhmim fragment had not yet been published. 
The Akhmim fragment was discovered together with the Passion fragment of the Gospel 
of Peter in a Gizah ms., then preserved at the Coptic Museum in Cairo, PCair 10759. Not 
only the Apocalypse of Peter, but also that of John seems to have influenced the Passio 
Perpetuae. See R. Petraglio, "Des influences de |’ Apocalypse dans la Passio Perpetuae 11-13,” 
in L’Apocalypse de Jean. Traditions exégétiques et iconographiques, III-XIII siècles. Actes du 
Colloque de la Fondation Hardt, 29 février-3 mars 1976, ed. Y. Christe (Genéve, 1979), 15-29. 
See also J. Daniélou, "La littérature latine avant Tertullien,” Revue des Etudes Latines 48 (1970) 
357-375» 

214 See, e.g., Y. Tissot, “Encratisme et Actes apocryphes,” in Les actes apocryphes des apôtres, 
ed. F. Bovon (Genève, 1981), 109-119; V. Burrus, Chastity as Autonomy (Lewiston, NY 1987); 
K. Cooper, The Virgin and the Bride (Cambridge, MA, 1996); M.B. McInerney, Eloquent Virgins 
(New York, 2003), Chs. 1-2; S.F. Johnson, The Life and Miracles of Thekla (Washington, DC, 
2006), esp. Ch. 1 on the second-century Acts of Paul and Thecla, then paraphrased in the Life 
and Miracles of Thecla. 

215 See Trumbower, Rescue, 76-90; I. Ramelli, “Il dossier di Perpetua: una rilettura stor- 
ica e letteraria," Rendiconti dell'Istituto Lombardo, Accademia di Scienze e Lettere 139 (2005) 
309—452; Fad., "Alle origini della figura dell'intercessore," in Mediadores con lo divino en el 
Mediterráneo antiguo, Actas del Congreso Internacional de Historia de las Religiones, Palma 
13-15.X.2005 (Palma de Mallorca, 2012), 1003-1049. Cf. J.H. Waszink, “Mors immatura,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 3 (1949), 107-112; M.P. Ciccarese, “Le più antiche rappresentazioni del purga- 
torio dalla Passio Perpetuae alla fine del IX secolo,’ Romanobarbarica 7 (1982-1983) 33-76; 
A.P. Orban, "The Afterlife in the Visions of the Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis, in Fructus 
centesimus. Mélanges Gerard J.M. Bartelink, ed. A.A.R. Bastiaensen-A. Hilhorst-C.H. Kneep- 
kens (Steenbrugge-Dordrecht, 1989), 269-277; FJ. Dolger, "Antike Parallelen zum leidenden 
Dinocrates in der Passio Perpetuae, Antike und Christentum 2,1 (1932) 1-10. 
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there is no trace of a tripartition into hell, purgatory, and Paradise.?* Men- 
tion is only made ofsinners who are damned and, thanks to the intercessory 
prayers of the righteous, can pass on to Paradise. The idea of intercessory 
prayers and good deeds on behalf of the dead is already hinted at in the 
NT, for instance in 1Cor 15:29. Paul attests that some practiced a baptism for 
the dead, clearly in order to help the dead. In the third century, Cyprian of 
Carthage attests that Christians made offerings for the dead during Mass?" 
Clearly they thought that this would help the dead and did not regard the 
condition of the dead as unchangeable. Cyprian reports the decision of an 
African synod from 257 CE, which, by forbidding in some cases offerings and 
prayers for the dead, indirectly testifies to this practice. Tertullian, a con- 
temporary of Perpetua, in De cor. 3,3, attests that offerings for the dead were 
regularly made on the anniversary of their death, the day of their birth to 
heaven: oblationes pro defunctis, pro nataliciis, annua die facimus.?* And in 
De monog. 10 Tertullian exhorts widows to pray for their husbands' souls.?* 
Later testimonies are numerous and rich.” 

Another text belonging to the so-called NT apocrypha that is relevant to 
the present investigation is the Acts of Thomas. These Acts may stem from an 
Edessan milieu shortly before 200 CE and are devoted to the evangelisation 
of Parthia and India by the apostle Judas Thomas.?! A passage in these Acts 


?16 According toJ. Bremmer, The Rise and Fall of the Afterlife (London, 2002), praes. ch. 5, the 
notion of purgatory, which is a late theological construct, arose from a change in penitential 
practices (69). See also M.P. Ciccarese, "La nascita del purgatorio," Annali di Storia dell'Ese- 
gesi 17 (2000) 133-150; G. Tamagno, “La topografia del Purgatorio nelle visioni medievali 
dell'aldilà," Silvae di Latina Didaxis 3,6 (2002) 5-25, also with analysis of the Passio Perpetuae; 
G. Anrich, Clemens und Origenes als Begründer der Lehre vom Fegfeuer (Tübingen-Leipzig, 
1902); H. Rondet, Le purgatoire (Paris, 1948); K. Rahner-J. Gnilka et al., s.v. “Fegfeuer,” in 
Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche 4 (1960) 49—55. J. Le Goff, La naissance du purgatoire (Paris, 
1981); R.B. Eno, "Some Patristic Views on the Relationship of Faith and Works in Justifica- 
tion,” Recherches Augustiniennes 19 (1984) 3-27; P. Brown, "Vers la naissance du Purgatoire,” 
Annales: histoire, sciences sociales 52 (1997) 1247-1261. 

217 P, Jay, "Saint Cyprien et la doctrine du purgatoire,” Recherches de théologie 27 (1960) 
133—136; also E. Vacandard, "La prière pour les trépassés dans les premiers siècles,” Revue du 
clergé francais Oct.—Dec. (1907), 146161. 

218 See I. Ramelli, "Osservazioni sul concetto di ‘giorno natalizio' nel mondo greco e ro- 
mano e sull'espressione di Seneca dies aeterni natalis," Tlu 6 (2001), 169-181. 

219 See also A. Maon, “Tertullian and Purgatory,” Journal of Theological Studies 3 (1902) 
598-601. 

720 E.g. Epiphanius AH 75; Ps. Dion. EH 3,7; Const. Apost. 6 and 8; plenty of liturgical texts 
attesting prayers and offerings for the dead, of course aimed at improving their condition. 

221 See A.FJ. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas (Leiden, 1962); I. Ramelli, Gli apostoli in India nella 
Patristica e nella letteratura sanscrita, in coll. with C. Dognini (Milan, 2001). 
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(Act 6, praes. Chs. 55-57) suggests that their author was acquainted with 
the Apocalypse of Peter? Moreover, the Acts of Thomas cite Bardaisan, a 
supporter of apokatastasis.”” In this connection, it is significant that these 
Acts insist on the universality of the salvation brought about by Christ, on 
his victory over evil, on his descent to hell and the liberation of the souls 
that are imprisoned there, and on his role of Physician of the souls. In Ch. 4 
the parable ofthe king is mentioned, who invites all to the nuptial banquet 
as an image of God who invites all to the Kingdom. Special attention is paid 
to the universality of this invitation: "The King has sent heralds to proclaim 
everywhere that all must come to the marriage, rich and poor, slaves and free 
people, strangers and citizens.” In Ch. 7 God is called “the Father of all" and 
in Ch. 10 Jesus is described as 


the refuge and rest of the oppressed, the hope ofthe poor, and the liberation 
of the prisoners, the Physician of the souls that are ill and the Saviour of all 
the creation, you who give life to the world and reinforce the souls [...] You, 
o Lord, are the one who is found in all things, and passes through everything; 
you are found in all of your creatures and manifest yourself in their activities, 
Jesus Christ, Son of mercy and perfect Saviour, Child of the living God. Your 
power without fear has annihilated the enemy, your voice was heard by the 
evil powers and has shaken their forces. You are the ambassador sent from on 
high and have descended down to hell; you have opened its gates and have 
liberated those who for many centuries had been closed up in the prison of 
darkness and have shown them the way that leads to on high. 


In Ch. 25 Christ is addressed in the following terms: “You, o Lord, are the one 
who shows mercy to all and spares human beings. These have neglected you 
because of the error that is in them, but you have not neglected them" In 
Ch. 29 the Eucharist is said to be administered "for mercy and grace, not 
for judgment and retribution." In Chs. 31-33 Jesus is said to snatch from 
the devil his prey, thus “depriving him of his dominion over the souls of 
human beings.” In Ch. 44, it is remarked that demons would like to keep 
their dominion over the wicked, so to leave to Jesus the dominion over the 
good, but Jesus intends to snatch the former as well from them. In Ch. 47 
the ontological non-subsistence of evil is proclaimed and its final vanishing 


722 A. Jakab, "The Reception of the Apocalypse of Peter in Ancient Christianity,’ in Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, 174-186, praes. 178. 

723 See below in this same chapter, the section devoted to Bardaisan. For the quotation 
from Bardaisan in these Acts see I. Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa: A Reassessment of the 
Evidence and a New Interpretation. Also in the Light of Origen and the Original Fragments from 
De India (Piscataway, 2009), 127-131. 
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(a fundamental tenet of the doctrine of apokatastasis). So, the devil literally 
dissolves into smoke and disappears, thus showing its non-being. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, Jesus is hailed as 


the Saviour who resurrects the dead, who heals the ill [...] the Logos that 
comes from total mercy, Saviour of all, right hand of light, who defeats the 
evil one. 


In Ch. 72 Jesus is described as "Jesus who receives all [...] with your blood 
you have bought us; you have gained us as your possession at an incredibly 
high price." Again in Ch. 80 Jesus is depicted as 


merciful and pacific [...] glory to your mercy bestowed on us [...] glory to your 
humanity that died on our behalf, to vivify us. Glory to your resurrection from 
the dead, because resurrection and peace for souls comes from there. Glory 
to your ascension to heaven, because you have shown us the way to on high, 
and have promised us that we shall sit with you to your right. 


Another so-called NT Apocryphon is the Acts of Philip, which have an en- 
cratite vein but are not “heterodox” and even seem to counter "Ophite Gnos- 
ticism" in their opposition to the veneration ofthe serpent. They are relevant 
to the present research in that they include many elements that point to 
the theory of apokatastasis."^ After Bonnet's edition,” a new edition has 
been prepared by Francois Bovon, who, along with Bertrand Bouvier, dis- 
covered a new Athos manuscript of these Acts, Xenophontos 32 (A). The 
Athos codex includes a longer and more ancient redaction than Vatican 
Codex V, which has undergone the elimination of sheets or quires. Codex 
A includes the description of an ascetic community in which both women 
and men were deacons and presbyters. Indeed, the Codex mentions npes- 
Butépous, npeoßutiðaç, edvobyous, Otxóvouc, dStaxoviccas, nopOEvouc.?" In the 


224 See T. Ramelli, "Mansuetudine, grazia e salvezza negli Acta Philippi (ed. Bovon),’ Invig- 
ilata Lucernis 29 (2007) 215-228. 

725 M, Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 2,2 (Leipzig, 1903; repr. Hildesheim, 1972), 
1-90, tr. M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Translation and Notes (Oxford, 1924). 

226 Acta Philippi, cura F. Bovon, B. Bouvier, F. Amsler, Corpus Christianorum Series apoc- 
ryphorum n (Turnhout 1999). 

227 On women deacons and presbyters in the first Christian centuries see K. Madigan- 
C. Osiek, Ordained Women in the Early Church. A Documentary History (Baltimore-London, 
2005); J. Murphy-O'Connor-C. Militello—M.L. Rigato, Paolo e le donne (Assisi, 2006); G. Macy, 
The Hidden History of Women’s Ordination. Female Clergy in the Medieval West (Oxford, 2008), 
with review by I. Ramelli, Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 74,2 (2008) 347-353; 
I. Ramelli, “Theosebia: A Presbyter of the Catholic Church,’ Journal of Feminist Studies in 
Religion 26,2 (2010) 79102; M.-L. Rigato, Discepole di Gesu (Bologna, 2011). See also W. Cot- 
ter, "Women's Authority Roles in Paul's Churches: Countercultural or Conventional?" Novum 
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Acts of Philip, it is not only Philip and Bartholomew who are apostles, but 
also Mariamme, the sister of Philip, who in factis presented as a much better 
apostle than her brother. It is meaningful that in the Coptic translation the 
need was felt to replace her with the apostle Peter (!). The Acts of Philip, in 
particular in their Codex A recension, have an important witness in an icon 
from Arsos (Cyprus).?* 

Act 1 offers a soteriological overture: Philip performs there a resurrection 
and promises life in the next world in Christ: "The devil deceives humans 
and deprives them of the aicvtoc life [...] but Christ, who was crucified and 
buried, reigns over the aeons; whoever believes in him has the aiwviog life.” 
In Act 2 (from cod. V) §1ff. Philip too, like Paul, preaches the Christian faith 
to the Athenians.” Philip is charged with the introduction, not of a foreign 
religion, but of a foreign philosophy; the Athenian philosophers write to 
Ananias, the Jewish high priest, who comes to Athens, has a debate with 
Philip before the philosophers, and becomes blind. But Christ subsequently 
appears to him and restores his sight. Jesus wants to transform Philip into 
a man full of gentleness, rpoótrc (817). Since Ananias and his people still 
refuse to believe, Philip has them slowly sink into an abyss, with the follow- 
ing threat: "If he [sc. Ananias] persists in his incredulity, you will see him 
become engulfed, unless the Lord will resurrect those who are in hell, that 
they confess that Jesus is the Lord, because on that day every tongue will 
confess that Jesus is the Lord." 

In Act 3, $12 between the sky and the sea a shining cross appears, which 
will appear again at the end of these Acts and which is worshipped by 
sea animals. In Act 5, $1, Philip teaches "the great deeds of God: salvation 
[owtypia], gentleness/meekness, hope, and the good perfume of faith." In 
§ 4, Philip proclaims Christ's eventual victory over the devil: “He saves us 
from every snare and deceit of the devil, whom the Lord Jesus in the end 
will punish." In $24 Philip promises: “You will all be saved by Jesus.” In 


Testamentum 36 (1994) 350-372, according to whom women's leadership in churches was 
not countercultural vis-à-vis Roman cultural standards, esp. in associations. The same is con- 
tended by Z. Crook, “Honor, Shame, and Social Status Revisited," Journal of Biblical Literature 
128 (2009) 591-611, praes. 607—609. 

228 F, Bovon, "From Vermont to Cyprus: A New Witness of the Acts of Philip, Apocrypha 20 
(2009) 9-27. This is a recently restored icon (church of St. Philip, Arsos) with scenes from the 
Acts of Philip, in particular in the form attested to in Codex A. 

229 Cf I. Ramelli, "Philosophen und Prediger” and “Dieu et la philosophie: le discours de 
Paul a Athénes dans trois 'actes apocryphes' et dans la philosophie patristique,” Gregorianum 
93 (2012) 75-91. 
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§ 27 glory is given to God who, in his maternal mercy (ee royyvto), “has had 
mercy upon us." In Act 6, $19, before resurrecting a child, Philip demands 
of his father that he gives up vengeance, a veritable leitmotiv in the Acts of 
Philip. 

In Act 8, the Lord, through Philip, converts a leopard from his "evil heart" 
to meekness, so that he renounces devouring a small kid (8 17 del cod. V). The 
leopard symbolises evil people who convert to meekness and gentleness. In 
Isa 1:6—7, a prediction of the restoration of the people of the Lord and the 
eventual apokatastasis brought about by the righteousness and faithfulness 
of the descendant of Jesse, it is stated that the leopard and the kid will 
lie down together, and the lion will eat straw like the ox. In $18 (cod. 
V), Philip refers to the kid as "the wounded one who has recovered and 
cures the one who has wounded him,” the latter being the leopard (but 
with Christological overtones, the wounded may represent Christ, God's 
Lamb, who heals the human being who killed him). Both the leopard and 
the kid convert to the Lord and assume human logos, word and reason, 
glorifying God for this. This is a sign of the divine grace that converts 
souls, even the most ferocious. This is why Philip and Bartholomew in $19 
declare: *Now we have really realised that there is nobody who surpasses 
your tender and compassionate mercy, o Jesus, you who love humanity!" 
Jesus had mercy upon wild animals because he loves humanity. This further 
suggests that these animals—like in Theophilus, Aut. 2,17—represent fierce 
sinners. Now, Jesus can convert and save even these. The assimilation of 
fierce sinners to ferocious beasts is also found in Origen, Dial. Her. 14, who 
too avers that Christ-Logos can transform these ferocious beasts into human 
beings: “Even if you were a ferocious beast, by listening to the Logos who 
tames and makes gentler, who transforms you into a human being, by the 
Logos you will never be addressed as ‘snake, race of vipers’ any longer. For, 
if it were impossible for these snakes— snakes in their souls because of 
sin—to be transformed into human beings, the Saviour, o John, would not 
have said, ‘Make worthy fruits of repentance.’ After repenting/converting, 
you will no more be a ‘snake, race of vipers.” Likewise in Hom. in Gen. 
2,3 Origen interprets ferocious beasts as symbols of those people quorum 
feritatis saeuitiam nec fidei dulcedo molliuit. Here in the Acts of Philip, too, 
the conversion of animals to faith and even to human form and speech may 
symbolise the transformative power of the Logos. 

Again in $19, mindful of Isaiah's above-mentioned prophecy, the apos- 
tles pray to God that the animals may "attain meekness and eat no more 
flesh.” As Francois Bovon has observed (albeit in an article in which he 
does not treat the Acts of Philip), stories of conversions of animals in the 
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so-called apocryphal Acts of Apostles represent the end of the rule of vio- 
lence.?? In $20, the animals stand like human beings, and glorify God: 
"You who have changed our bestial nature into meekness." In Act 12 (cod. 
A), when Philip gives the Eucharist to Mariamme and Bartholomew, the 
leopard and the kid, being excluded, cry, and the former makes a speech: 
“My bestial nature has been modified and has transformed into goodness 
[&yaðótns] [...] The beauty of the figure of the Son has killed the dragon 
and the serpents, and has not forbidden us to accede to his mystery [...] 
we have experienced the glorious presence of your (intercessory) prayers 
and benedictions [...] Granted, I am a ferocious beast, but why has this 
kid here not merited the Eucharist? Is it not the case that we, too, have 
life secured with God? Thus, you be merciful with us, because the same 
God is in everyone and has given us the Logos with generosity [...] we 
have become like humans, and truly God dwells in us [...] Apostles of the 
good Saviour, make this grace to us: let our bestial body be transformed, 
and may we abandon the animal appearance" (§§ 2-4). What transforms 
"animals" into humans is the /ogos and the nous, the intellect, as stated in 


$5: 


We believe that this will be actually realised thanks to you, because the nous 
necessarily prevails, the nous that inhabits all thoughts/reasonings [Aoytopot] 
and even the heart. This nous has begun to dwell in us and has led us to lofty 
sentiments [...] It drags us out of the heavy torpor of bestiality and little by 
little transfers us to meekness, until we become complete human beings, in 
body and soul. 


Again at the end of $5, the mercy of God is emphasised, which brings all 
creatures to salvation by means ofthe work of divine providence: "God who 
takes providential care of every nature [n&cav gow], even those of ferocious 
creatures, on account of his great mercy, maternal and compassionate [8t- 
à TOM avtod evonAcyyviav].” This means that God's providence extends 
even to the worse sinners, who are creatures of God—an idea that was 
developed by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Diodore of Tarsus. The 
universality of the salvific plan of God is made clear in § 6: 


230 F, Bovon, “The Child and the Beast: Fighting Violence in Ancient Christianity,” Harvard 
Theological Review 92 (1999) 369-392, who, besides Luke 9:46-48, examines esp. the Acts of 
John (81), the Gospel of Thomas, the Acts of Peter (17), Acts of Paul 9:19 and authors such as 
Clement (Paed. 1,5,24) and Leo the Great, Serm. 18,3. On the representation of animals in the 
"apocryphal Acts" see J.E. Spittler, Animals in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (Tübingen, 
2008). 
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God has visited the universe by means of his Christ, including in his salvific 
economy not only human beings, but also beasts and every species of animals. 
Who can describe God's good providence, which God shows to us uninter- 
ruptedly? 


In $7 the author highlights the role of Christ as Physician, which was dear 
to Clement, Origen, and other Patristic authors and of course was relevant 
to the theory of apokatastasis: "Saviour of the aeons, you who heal those 
who are blinded by the leukoma of evilness, come." After receiving a human 
soul—which may symbolise the transformation of fierce sinners into meek 
persons, a spiritual resurrection—the animals also receive a human body, 
and the way in which they thank the Lord for this in $8 suggests that this 
is a metaphor of the resurrection, possibly also of baptism which in turn 
symbolised the resurrection: "We glorify you, o Lord, only-begotten Son, 
for the immortal birth in which we have now been born.” Soon after, the 
universal extent of God's providence is underlined: “We believe that there 
exists no living creature to which our God does not extend his providential 
care for its salvation [eic cwtyptav].” 

An interesting parallel to the conversion of savage beasts to meekness is 
found in the Acts of Paul, where a lion experiences this same conversion and 
is baptised. After this, Paul glorifies God, “who has given the Logos to savage 
beasts and salvation to those who serve him.” Savage beasts represent the 
worst sinners, those who are farthest removed from God and the human 
nature. In Acts of Philip, Act 8, § 3 (cod. G) Jesus pronounces a noteworthy 
universalistic statement: the suffering of Mariamme and Philip, who will 
undergo martyrdom, will be aimed at “the redemption of the whole world” 
(Aov tod xócyov), clearly qua participation in the redemptive sacrifice of 
Christ. Their martyrdom is linked with the capacity for renouncing return- 
ing evil for evil. Philip does not possess this ability, which is also designated 
by dvépeta, while Mariamme does.?! This theme of renouncing retaliation is 
fundamental from Act 15 onwards. In Act 8, § 8, Philip cries because he fears 
he will be unable to give up retaliation. But this is what Jesus demands of 
him and of all his followers: “never cease to do good to those who harm you" 
($12). 

The universally salvific aim of Christ's and the apostles' mission is also 
clear from $14 (ms. G), in which Christ says to Philip: 


231 Cf. F. Bovon, “Le privilège pascal de Marie-Madeleine,” New Testament Studies 30 (1984) 
50—62, praes. 62; Idem, Les Actes de Philippe, 4460—4464 and 4494. 
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You, in turn, imitate all the good things. Be mindful of the heavenly luminar- 
ies, too, and imitate them. And you too, my disciples, imitate all of them: just 
as they spread their beneficial light onto the good and the evil alike, without 
favouring anyone, in the same way you will become an instrument for the sal- 
vation of the whole world [8Xov tod xóopov]. 


In Act 9 (cod. V), the combat against the dark dragon is a symbol of the 
combat against evil, and in Act u, § 2 the demons confirm their defeat: “We 
have been reduced to nothing; indeed, the one who was crucified in order 
to contrast us has dried out our ancient nature [thv àpyotov hud gow] The 
ancient nature of the demons is the evil nature, which is now destroyed. 
This is clarified in $ 3, where a demon is ordered to reveal its ancient nature, 
after which the demons appear like reptiles and the dragon as their origin 
(Rev 12:9 describes Satan as "the great dragon, the ancient serpent"). If this 
evil nature is destroyed, the door is left open for their reintegration into the 
Good. Indeed, in $6 the demons announce their decision to serve the Good 
(and therefore Christ and his apostles): "Do not destroy us [...] now we are 
going to serve you [...] provided only that you do not annihilate us.” Philip 
thanks God and celebrates the Divinity as “the Good that vivifies [...] that 
liberates those who are in bonds.” In Act13 (cod. A), § 5 the apostle celebrates 
the salvific power of Christ, which includes even those who are in perdition: 


Thanks to the Logos of the Most High we defeat the rulers of the world of 
darkness and eliminate the hardening from people, we heal the infirmity of 
the blind and exorcise the demons offorgetfulness and chase them away from 
their dwelling place [sc. the human being] [...] Christ, the salvation of those 
who are in perdition Të owtypta «àv ànroMvpuévwy], the liberation of those who 
are enslaved [...] the initiator of life. 


In Act 14 (cod. A), all accept baptism and receive it from Philip and Mari- 
amme (a scene that is repeated in Act 15, cod. A). In $7 the *holy Logos" of 
God is proclaimed “the true Physician, who heals not only the body, but also 
the soul." The notion of Christus medicus appears again. In Act 15, $26, fol- 
lowing a curse by Philip, an abyss opens up that swallows all the inhabitants 
(apart from the few converts, the twenty-four women who have decided to 
live in chastity, away from their spouses, and the forty virgins). But Jesus 
will save those swallowed, even if they were impious and did not believe in 
him. They will in fact convert. In § 32, Jesus draws a huge cross in the air 
and fills it with light. This reminds one ofthe huge cross that is found in the 
most ancient scene of the Gospel of Peter, in relation to Jesus's descensus ad 
inferos. Jesus calls the people in the abyss and these come up using the cross 
as a ladder. All of them exit from the abyss, voluntarily, thanks to their vol- 
untary conversion: only the viper, adored by the pagans, and the proconsul 
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still refuse to convert and voluntarily remain in the abyss. All the people, 
after repenting, proclaim: "We repent of the error in which we were found 
yesterday, still unworthy as we were of the life in the world to come, and we 
believe.” 

In § 31 (= Ch. 9, §§ 137-138 ed. Bonnet), the punishment that the Lord will 
impose on Philip for his sin—that is, retaliation, to return evil in exchange 
for evil and not to practice forgiveness—is to delay his entrance into Par- 
adise: “you will be kept in the aeons [aidvec] for forty days before arriving 
at the place that has been announced to you.” Philip in §§ 33-34 acknowl- 
edges his sin and praises the Lord who “has set free the whole world [d)ov 
tov xógpov] from the deceit of the devil" In $140 Bonnet, Philip exalts the 
“sweetness/gentleness” of Christ, who has people come back from the abyss, 
and God’s goodness, which has people reject evil, so to become worthy of 
communion with Christ. In § 35, the liberation of the snake-worshippers is 
described as a liberation from hell thanks to Christ’s cross: 


You who have been resurrected from the dead and from the hell of abyss, 
you who have been brought back by the luminous Cross thanks to Christ’s 
goodness [&ya@dty¢] [...] He is the one who has all the sweetness [...] Thus, 
taste him and never abandon him, and he will give you life in the aeons. 


“Gnostic” Conceptions of Apokatastasis: Not Universal, Not Holistic 


The Acts of Philip, which include hints to universal salvation, are not a “Gnos- 
tic” text; they might even reveal anti-Gnostic (anti-Ophitic) traits, as I have 
suggested. Indeed, the understanding(s) of apokatastasis in "Gnosticisms" 
differ substantially from Origen’s and his followers’ notion of apokatastasis, 
and from that which is suggested in the Acts of Philip. Since I have stud- 
ied “Gnostic” conceptions of apokatastasis at length elsewhere,”” I shall not 
repeat everything here. I simply note that what results from this systematic 
investigation is that in “Gnosticism” both the notion of apokatastasis and 
the relevant term are attested, but “Gnostic” apokatastasis is neither uni- 
versal nor holistic. It is not universal because, at least in the "Valentinian" 
system, both “material people" (bAtxot) and a part of the “animal people" 
(ibuxixot) are excluded from restoration and salvation; only “spiritual people" 


?32 "Apokatastasis in Coptic Gnostic Texts from Nag Hammadi and Clement's and Origen's 


Apokatastasis: Toward an Assessment of the Origin of the Doctrine of Universal Restoration," 
Journal of Coptic Studies 14 (2012) 33-45. 
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(rveuporvucot) are restored to their original abode.” Moreover, “Gnostic” 
apokatastasis is generally not holistic, since it is conceived as the restora- 
tion of the soul and does not include the resurrection of the body as well 
(as it is the case, instead, with Origen, Gregory Nyssen, Maximus, and sev- 
eral Fathers who entertained a “holistic” conception of resurrection-restora- 
tion). This is clear, for instance, from the Exegesis of the Soul (NHC II 6, 
134,712; 137,5-10) and the Gospel of Philip (NHC II 2, 67,919). 

For this reason, “Gnostic” apokatastasis is very different from Origen's 
and his followers' apokatastasis, which is both universal and holistic. How- 
ever, the presence of a notion of apokatastasis in some Gnostic works as 
well, such as the Tripartite Tractate, which admits it for both the mvevpatixot 
and the :poytxot, very probably contributed to foment accusations of Gnosti- 
cism against Origen. In this connection, it is paradoxical that the Tripartite 
Tractate provides one of the most explicit examples of the Valentinian divi- 
sion of humanity into three natures or yévy (Coptic reuoc),?* which Origen 
spent his life to combat. In this treatise it is evident that this tripartition has 
necessitarian soteriological implications for the “spiritual kind,” the “psychic 
kind,’ and the “material kind" of persons (181412242), which Origen could 
not endorse. 

The notion of the eventual apokatastasis as a return to unity—a promi- 
nent theme in the eschatology of supporters of the apokatastasis doctrine 
such as Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, and up to Eriugena—interest- 
ingly appears in a report by Irenaeus, which he ascribes to "Mark the Magi- 
cian" (AH 1141) and which Einar Thomassen included in the testimonia of 
Valentinian thought in an all-important book: 


Tote 8£ xoi thy dmoxatdotacW TOV Awy Zoe yevécOot, rou TA TAVTA KATEABOVTA 
sig Tò £v ypåppa piav xai thv abtHY Expuvnaw hyyoy.?6 

Then—he said—the universal apokatastasis will also take place, when all 
beings return to the one letter and resound one and the same utterance. 


233 Or else, in the Gospel of Mary (P. Berolinensis 8502,1), restoration is universal, but not 
uniform: every nature returns to its own origin, different from that of the others. 

234 See E. Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed: The Church of the Valentinians (Leiden, 2008), 
50-52. 

?35 The Spiritual Seed, 241-247. 

236 This is the context:"Exaotov yàp avt&v uépoc öv TOD 6Aov, Tov lov Hyov de Td Mav uo den, 
xoi vi Tadoacbat nyodvta, uéxpt Stov dt TO Ecyatov ypåupa Tod Excotou [Hipp. ¿oyátov] 
atotyelov LovoyAwaonaavtos xataothoa [Hipp. povoyAwttmmaovtt xatavtyoat]. Tote 8& xol thv 
AMOKATAOTACLY THY Awy Egy yevéaOot, Stav Ta mata xaTEAPOvta eic Td EV ypåppa, Hie xat THY ÙT 
Exava fréen. 
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Thomassen translates xateA8évta with “descend,” which of course is one 
of the meanings of the verb xerépyopot. So he takes tà m&vta to mean the 
Pleroma which descends onto a letter that is lost, as an image of Sophia." 
But xatépyopar also means “to return," a meaning that is very well attested 
from Herodotus onward, especially for the return from an exile.” The same 
is the case for xctetmt, an exact parallel: it does not only mean “to descend,’ 
but also “to return,” for instance from an exile.” The verb xotépyopot was 
therefore perfectly suited to expressing the return that takes place with the 
eventual apokatastasis, all the more so in that the return from an exile is 
precisely one of the examples that, as I have mentioned, Origen used to 
illustrate the meaning of ànoxat&otacıç and dnoxadiotnut and to show that 
&moxortáecacic Zort elc TH oixeta (Hom. in Ier. 14,18): restoration is always a 
restoration into a state that is proper and familiar to the subject. This is why, 
rather than the descent of the Pleroma onto one letter that is lost, I would 
read in Irenaeus's report the reference to the return of “all beings" (xà návta) 
to unity, symbolised by the *one and the same letter" and the *one and the 
same sound" that all will utter in unison. This is described as "restoration of 
all beings": thv &rxoxorcáexacty x&v 8Acv. This is depicted as a symphony, as 
the return of all to the unity of one single sound. Origen and Gregory of Nyssa 
will insist on the notion of the eventual apokatastasis as a unity of will and 
a symphony or harmony (essentially in that the wills of all shall be oriented 
toward the same point, i.e. God the Good); their concept of apokatastasis, 
however, universal and holistic as it is, seems to differ squarely from most 
“Gnostic” attestations of apokatastasis. 


The anti-“Gnostic” Irenaeus: Universal Recapitulation 


Another author of the advanced II century” who influenced the devel- 
opment of the apokatastasis doctrine is Irenaeus of Lyons." His thought, 


237 Thomassen, The Spiritual Seed, 244—245. 

738 925 Liddell s.v. xatépyopat. 

239 923 Liddell s.v. x&ceu. 

240 Tn Gr. fr. 26 from AH 5 Irenaeus describes the end of Domitian's reign (96 CE) as “almost 
during our own generation." 

241 See D. Minns, Irenaeus (London, 1994; ?2010); R. Grant, Irenaeus of Lyons (London, 1997). 
See also M.A. Donovan, “Irenaeus in Recent Scholarship,’ Second Century 4 (1984) 219-241; 
Y. De Andia, Homo vivens (Turnhout, 1986); B. Mutschler, Irenáus als johanneischer Theologe 
(Tübingen, 2004); M. Steenberg, Irenaeus on Creation (Leiden, 2008); Idem, Of God and Man 
(London 2009), 16-54; M. Edwards, Catholicity and Heresy in the Early Church (Farnham, 
2009), Ch. 2. 
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like Origen’s, is universalistic and anti-"Gnostic";?? the connection between 
Irenaeus's polemic against "Gnosticism" and his soteriology is rightly recog- 
nised by Johns,’ and I should add that the same connection will be at work 
in Origen.“ Notably, Hübner traced back to both him and Origen Gregory of 
Nyssa's doctrine of apokatastasis as Christologically grounded.” Recently, 
Anthony Briggmann has shown that in connection with his anti-Gnostic 
polemic Irenaeus used some tenets of Middle-Platonic theology.” He was 
in Lyons in 170 CE, when he succeeded bishop Potinus, who had died dur- 
ing the persecution of Marcus Aurelius,” and from Lyons brought a letter 
on Montanism to pope Eleutherius; he was still alive in 190-191. But he was 
from Asia Minor and when young he heard Polycarp, the “disciple of the 
apostles” (AH 3,3,4 [= Greek fr. 5 from AH 3]),” and Papias, a revelation of 
whom he reports in frr. 27-28 from AH 5. This is why D.I. Rankin locates him 
in the cultural area of Antioch and Asia Minor.” 

Among the Greek fragments from Adversus Haereses—a collection that 
has been recently enriched?*9—, the most relevant to Irenaeus's soteriology 


242 On the importance of anti-Gnostic polemic in Irenaeus's theology see A.-C. Jacobsen, 
"The Importance of Genesis 1-3 in the Theology of Irenaeus,” Zeitschrift für Antikes Chris- 
tentum 8 (2004) 299-316. And on Irenaeus's representation of Valentinianism see E. Pagels, 
"Irenaeus, the Canon of Truth, and the Gospel of John," Vigiliae Christianae 56 (2002) 339- 
37. 

243 L, Johns, “Seeing Salvation: The Vision of St Irenaeus of Lyons,’ Downside Review 126 
(2008) 263-284. 

244 See my "La coerenza" and, with further arguments, "Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and 
Christian Platonism.” 

245 R.M. Hübner, Die Einheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von Nyssa (Leiden, 1974), 125-129. 

246 “Revisiting Irenaeus’ Philosophical Acumen,” Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011) 5124, with 
special ref. to AH 3,24,2—3,25,5. 

247 On this persecution, which was then probably revoked, see my “Protector Christianorum 
(Tert. Apol. V 4): il ‘miracolo della pioggia’ e la lettera di Marco Aurelio al Senato," Aevum 76 
(2002) 101-112. 

248 According to C.E. Hill, From the Lost Teaching of Polycarp: Identifying Irenaeus’ Apostolic 
Presbyter and the Author of Ad Diognetum (Tübingen, 2006), material from Polycarp is to be 
found in Irenaeus AH 4,27-32, and the Letter to Diognetus may be ascribable to Polycarp. I 
observe that in this connection it is interesting that this Letter (ch. 10) presents the aiwviov 
fire as working “until an end" or “until the end,” uéypi téAous. This is noted by D. Scott Reichard 
in Beauchemin, Hope Beyond Hell, 205. This indicates that there will come an end to the fire's 
action. 

249 From Clement to Origen: the Social and Historical Context of Early Church Fathers (Bur- 
lington, VT, 2006). 

250 P. Boucaud, “Fragments de |’ Aduersus haereses d' Irénée de Lyon dans l œuvre exégé- 
tique de Claude de Turin,’ Revue d'Histoire de Textes 3 (2008) 105—133, with critical edition of 
the fragments found in Claudius of Turin's commentary on 1 Corinthians and the re-edition 
of the fragments coming from Claudius's Commentary on Romans. 
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come from the last three books." Book 3 is directed against “Gnosticism” 
and avails itself of Biblical proofs; Book 4 refutes “Gnosticism” by means of 
Jesus’s words, with an anti-Gnostic and anti-Marcionite defence of the unity 
of the two Testaments. Book 5 completes Book 4 by adding testimonies from 
NT letters and focuses on eschatology: the resurrection of the body, denied 
by the “Gnostics” (but not by Origen), and the coming of the Antichrist and 
the chiliastic reign.”* Origen, like many of his followers, was not fond of 
Millenarianism; however, unlike many of his followers, as I have mentioned, 
he did accept that Revelation is inspired and he commented on it in several 
places, interpreting it in an allegorical way, as I have already pointed out. 
Now, among these fragments, the most interesting of all in relation to the 
development of the notion of eventual apokatastasis is probably fr. 4: 


Christ will come at the end of the times in order to annul everything evil, 
and to reconcile again all beings, that there may be an end of all impurities. 


The elimination of evil and impurity in the telos is one of the main tenets 
of the doctrine of apokatastasis, which here is suggested in the form of the 
reconciliation of all beings. As I shall show, a parallel expression of the same 
concept, and Irenaeus's favourite, is that of the eschatological recapitulation 
of all beings in Christ. 

Irenaeus’s use of the terminology of eternity is also interesting to analyse 
in this connection,” although the extant Greek is rather scanty. Irenaeus 
uses didto¢ several times, in the sense of "absolutely eternal.” For instance, 
in AH 114 this is a characteristic of the Gnostic Pre-Father: “invisible, eter- 
nal [diSto¢], and non-generated.” In fr. 1 from Book 5, Irenaeus describes 


251 A commentary on Books 4 and 5 is to be found in A. Orbe, Teología de San Ireneo, 
vols. 1-4 (Madrid Toledo, 1985-1996). Book 1 and 2 pose problems of consistency: J. Kalves- 
maki, “The Original Sequence of Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1,” Journal of Early Christian Stud- 
ies 15 (2007) 407—417, observes a discrepancy between Books 1 and 2: either Irenaeus did not 
accurately recapitulate the contents of Book 1 in his preface to Book 2, or he wrote Book 1 
in two drafts, first refuting only the "Valentinians,' then turning to a global heresiology. The 
second solution explains other oddities of Irenaeus's masterpiece. 

252 Cf, J. Fantino, La théologie d'Irénée (Paris, 1994). For a commentary on Book 3 see 
B. Mutschler, Das Corpus Johanneum bei Irenáus von Lyon (Tübingen, 2006). 

253 On millenarianism in Irenaeus: C. Pasquier, Aux portes de la gloire (Fribourg, Suisse, 
2008). English tr. of AH in Irenaeus of Lyons, by R.M. Grant (London, 1997); German and 
French tr.: Irenäus von Lyon Adversus haereses = Gegen die Hüresien, übers. und eingel. von 
N. Brox (Freiburg i.B., 2001); Irénée de Lyon, Contre les hérésies: dénonciation et réfutation de 
la gnose au nom menteur, tr. par A. Rousseau (Paris, 2001). As for his Epideixis, see Irenaeus's 
Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching: A Theological Commentary and Translation, by 
I.M. Mackenzie, with tr. of the Epideixis by J.A. Robinson (Aldershot, 2002). 

254 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new ed., 92-94. 
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Christ-Logos as dtdto¢. The absolute eternity expressed by this term pertains 
to God. He also uses aiwvtoc, especially in reminiscences from Scripture, for 
instance to indicate life in the world to come and the fire in the world to 
come. Thus, in fr. 4 from Book 5 of AH "life aiwvioç” is the future life as a gift 
of God given through Jesus Christ (cf. fr. 5). In AH 1,2,1, Irenaeus paraphrases 
the Gospels observing that Christ will send the wicked “into the fire of the 
world to come [aiwvtov],” whereas “upon the just, the holy, those who have 
obeyed his commandments and have remained in their love for him from 
the beginning, and those who have converted in this life, Christ will bestow 
life and will give them incorruptibility, and will grant them glory in the 
future world [aiwvtoc].” Similarly, the fire that is prepared for those who 
will be placed to the left of the Lord at the judgement is called aimvov in 
fr. 27 from Book 4.”* In Irenaeus, fire, death, and punishment in the world 
to come are never said to be dt8to, but only aiwvia.?” And in AH 1,4 Irenaeus 
affirms that God “has been generous toward the angels who transgressed in 
apostasy, and with the human beings who have disobeyed him.” 

Like Clement, Bardaisan, and Origen shortly after him, Irenaeus too pre- 
fers therapeutic to retributive punishments. Even heavy sufferings have a 
therapeutic and educative function, aiming at salvation. In AH 3,204, Ire- 
naeus states that the human being, even after the fall, will not perish, thanks 
to God's mercy, which “rescues it from the belly of hell": 


Thus, God was patient when the human being was stained by sin, since he 
foresaw that by means of the Logos it would attain victory. In the same way, 
he patiently forbore that Jonas was swallowed by the whale, not that he 
should be digested and perish, but that, once allowed to exit again, he might 
be more subject to God and glorify more to One who had given him such 
an unexpected liberation, and he might bring the inhabitants of Nineveh to 
an enduring repentance. In this way, impressed by that miracle, they would 
obey the Lord, who would liberate them from death [...] In the same way, 
from the beginning God did not permit that humanity might be engulfed 
by the big whale that was the agent of transgression [sc. the devil], not 


255 Tn fr. 18 from Book 5 of AH, too, the aiwviov fire is mentioned, and elsewhere. 

256 Irenaeus uses aiwvioc in the sense of di8toc or “absolutely eternal" only when he is 
reporting the ideas and terminology of heretics, especially “Gnostics” (who drew it from 
Plato). For instance, in AH 1103 the Demiurge is said to copy that which is “infinite, eternal 
[ai vtov], unlimited, and without time and, unable to reproduce its stability and eternity [tò 
... dtStov], he unfolded its eternity [tò aiovtov] in times and moments and numbers of many 
years." This is clearly the aiwv terminology of the Platonic tradition. Within it, wiwviog means 
"eternal" in a transcendental, non-temporal sense, or is used as a synonym of àt8toc. On this 
use, peculiar to Plato and the Platonic tradition, see Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new 
ed., 12-28. 
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that humanity might die straight away, once engulfed in that way, but in 
anticipation and preparation of the plan of salvation, realised by the Logos 
[...] that humanity might rise from the dead and glorify God and repeat the 
discourse pronounced by Jonah in prophecy, “In my affliction I cried out 
toward the Lord my God, and he listened to me and rescued me from the belly 
of hell and might continue to glorify God forever and to incessantly thank 
him for that salvation that it had received from God. 


In $2 Irenaeus goes on to declare that the aim of God's long-lasting for- 
bearance is "that humanity, passing through everything and acquiring the 
knowledge of moral discipline, and then obtaining the resurrection from the 
dead, and learning by experience which the source of its liberation is, may 
live eternally in a state ofgratitude toward the Lord, after receiving from him 
the gift ofincorruptibility, that they might love God even more." The telos for 
human beings is a life of gratitude for God, after vicissitudes that are useful 
for their education. Origen will remember this. 

Indeed, the way in which Irenaeus conceives of the physical death 
decreed by God after the fall, as something beneficial to humanity and 
aimed at sparing it an eternal permanence in sin and therefore an eternal 
permanence in punishment, is perfectly in line with the theory of apokatas- 
tasis and with the notion of physical death as a gift from God aimed at 
avoiding an eternal condemnation that will be typical of Origenian thinkers 
such as Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa.?* Irenaeus is clear in AH 3,23,6: 
God chased Adam out of Paradise, far from the tree of life, because he had 
mercy upon him and wanted him not to continue always to be a sinner, and 
wanted the sin that imprisoned him not to be immortal, and evil not to be 
without end or remedy. 

In fr. 14 from Book 5 he declares: "What is mortal is devoured by life, that 
flesh may no longer be dead, but alive, praising God, who has prepared us 
exactly to this [cic abt 10010] Such a preparation is a perfecting that may 
even involve severe suffering, but in a therapeutic and instructive perspec- 
tive. This is further reinforced by Irenaeus's parallel—also dear to Clement 
and Origen—between God and a physician. In the same way, Christ is pre- 
sented as a physician in fr. 15 from Book 5: Christ, *by eliminating humanity's 
disobedience, which originally took place in a piece of wood, *made him- 
self obedience even to death, and death on a cross, thus healing through 
obedience the disobedience that took place in that piece of wood.” Irenaeus 
cherishes the image of Christ-Physician: "for this reason Paul declares: 'God 
has encompassed all in incredulity in order to bestow mercy upon all’ He 


257 See below in the following Chapters, the sections on Methodius and Gregory Nyssen. 
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says so with reference to humanity, who disobeyed God and was chased 
away from eternal life, but then obtained mercy, receiving by means of 
the Son of God that adoption which was realised by Him.” The Scriptural 
reference is to Rom 11:28-32, significantly one of the most universalistic 
passages in Paul's soteriology. 

In AH 3,20,4 Irenaeus suggests, through a quotation ofthe prophet Micah, 
that what will be destroyed will be sin rather than sinners, that sinners may 
attain purification: God *will have mercy upon us, and will destroy our iniq- 
uities and chase our sins into the depths of the sea.” In fr. 23 of Book 5 (= 
5,28), in an eschatological frame, Irenaeus declares: "Even tribulation is nec- 
essary for those who are saved, that, once, so to say, refined [XAertovO£vrec] 
and lumped through the suffering for the Logos of God, and burnt by fire, 
they may be worthy of the banquet of the king.” Sufferings aim at the spir- 
itual maturation of humanity and its salvation (ibid.): "All this turns out to 
happen for the sake of humanity, which is saved, in order to have its free 
will mature toward immortality, to prepare it and make it more capable of 
submitting to God.” Immature human free will, instead of being doomed 
to perdition, is made mature. This notion of the maturation of human free 
will with a view to immortality returns in the Scholium in Apocalypsin 38 
ascribed to Origen, which may be a quotation from Irenaeus. The eventual 
submission of humanity to God is a reference to Paul's eschatological revela- 
tion in 1Cor 15:24—28, which is also a very universalistic passage, concluding 
with the presence of God as “all in all.” This will be one ofthe favourite pas- 
sages of Origen in support of the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

Besides the medical and therapeutic imagery, Irenaeus has also recourse 
to the metaphor of the teacher, indicating God and especially Christ-Logos, 
much in the same way as Clement and Origen will do. Christ as 8i8&oxoAoc 
appears right at the beginning of Book 5 of AH, fr. 1: 


It is necessary to follow the only trustworthy and truthful Teacher, the Logos 
of God, Jesus Christ, our Lord. In his incommensurable love, he has become 
what we are, in order to make us what he is himself. Indeed, we could not have 
learnt God's things unless our Teacher, who is the Logos, had not become a 
human being. For no other child could have expounded the Father's truth, 
besides his eternal Logos. 


The idea that Christ had to become human in order for humans to become 
what Christ is—that is, God—will return in Origen, Athanasius, and Gre- 
gory Nyssen.?? For Irenaeus, the history of salvation is the history of the 


?58 See Steenberg, On God and Man, and my review in Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 16 
(2012) 162-165. 
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education of humankind, starting from creation.” An important part of this 
history was given by the exterior obedience to the law in the OT and the inte- 
riorisation of the Law in the NT, with the acquisition of freedom, a theme 
that will soon be dear to Origen as well?*? Like Origen, Irenaeus thinks of 
a paideutic action of God that accommodates to the stage of intellectual 
and spiritual development of human beings. The final level of this education 
will take place in the eschaton and will make the vision of Christ possible. 
He “will be also seen by all his own people, once sanctified and instructed 
in the things of God [...] Moses said that God is really a devouring fire for 
those who transgress the Law, and he threatened to bring upon them a day 
of fire. But to those who feared him, he said: ‘God the Lord is merciful and 
full of grace, forbears for a long time, and is very compassionate; he is faith- 
ful and keeps justice and mercy for thousands of people, and forgives the 
acts of injustice, transgressions, and sins’” (ibid. 4,20,8). 

The action of Christ-Logos and of the Holy Spirit, who contrast demonic 
powers, has the human being fully realise itself. And this realisation is “in 
the image of God"; the human being is also destined to acquire “likeness” to 
God, with a location of likeness in the telos that will be typical of Origen.”” 
This paideutic view of the history of salvation may tend to minimise Adam's 
sin, but Irenaeus also resorts to Paul's opposition (in 1Cor 15 and Romans, 
as I have expounded), between Adam, in whom all humans die, and Christ, 
in whom all humans will receive life?*? The fundamental role of Christ in 
the resurrection and restoration of humanity in both Irenaeus's and Origen's 
thought is correctly underlined by Stubenrauch.” Indeed, for instance, 
in Greek fr. 25 from Book 3 of AH Irenaeus quotes Paul precisely on this 
subject: "As death came through a human being, the resurrection of the 


259 For the similarity of the notion of creation in Irenaeus, Origen, and Basil see A. Pérez 
de Laborda, "El mundo como creación," Helmantica 46 (1995) 33-80. 

260 Cf R. Berthouzoz, Liberté et Grace suivant la théologie d’ Irénée de Lyon (Paris, 1980). 

?6! That Irenaeus distinguished Christ from the Holy Spirit and did not entertain a “bini- 
tarian" theology is argued by A. Briggman, “Spirit Christology in Irenaeus: A Closer Look,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 66 (2012) 1-19. 

262 J, Fantino, L'homme image de Dieu chez Irénée (Paris, 1986); De Andia, Homo vivens; 
Steenberg, On God; J. Kaufman, Becoming Divine, Becoming Human: Deification Themes in 
Irenaeus of Lyons (Oslo, 2009). 

263 Cf. J.T. Nielsen, Adam and Christ in the Theology of Irenaeus (Assen, 1968); R.A. Nor- 
ris, “Theology and Language in Irenaeus,” Anglican Theological Review 76 (1994) 285-295; 
D. Wanke, Das Kreuz Christi bei Irendus (Berlin, 2000). 

264 B. Stubenrauch, "Auferstehung des Fleisches? Zum Proprium christlichen Glaubens in 
Motiven patristischer Theologie," Rómische Quartalschrift für christliche Altertumskunde und 
Kirchengeschichte 101 (2006) 147-156. 
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dead also came through a human being.” And he goes on to quote Paul on 
the salvific work of Christ: “In Christ, you, who once were far, now have 
become close thanks to Christ's blood; and again: Christ has ransomed 
you from the malediction of the Law, becoming a malediction himself for 
your sake.” In Paul, and in Irenaeus, the parallel between Adam and Christ 
implies that the consequences of the work of Adam and Christ extend to 
all humanity. The same idea is further developed in fr. 12 of Book 5: "Just as 
the one who was born to be a living soul, by inclining toward evil, lost his 
life, so will that same human being find life again, after ascending toward 
the Good and receiving the life-giving Spirit. For what dies is not distinct 
from what receives life, in the same way as what was lost is not differ- 
ent from what has been found again, but the Lord went seek precisely 
the sheep that was lost. Now, what was that died? Clearly, the structure 
made of flesh which lost the vital breath and remained without breath, 
dead. Thus, it is this one that the Lord went to vivify, that, as in Adam we 
all die as psychic, so shall we live in Christ as spiritual, after getting rid, 
not of the body moulded by God, but of fleshly desires, and after receiv- 
ing the Holy Spirit.” Irenaeus, who shares with Paul, Origen, Didymus, 
and Victorinus the threefold anthropological division into body, soul, and 
spirit (AH 5,6,1), also shares with Paul, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa the 
notion that the resurrection will transform the body into a spiritual body 
(AH 5,7,2). This will be its &noxatáotaoçs or restoration into incorruptibil- 
ity (AH 5,3,2). The resurrected body will be an incorruptible, glorious, and 
spiritual body (AH 5,7,1-2).?© That the resurrection in Irenaeus's view will 
be not only physical, but also spiritual is strongly suggested by the decla- 
ration that it will entail the rejection of all passions. This is very impor- 
tant for the understanding of what Irenaeus meant with his idea of res- 
urrection as apokatastasis, which will appear again in Gregory of Nyssa as 
well. 


265 On the opposition between physic and spiritual see G. van Kooten, Paul’s Anthropology 


in Context. The Image of God, Assimilation to God, and Tripartite Man in Ancient Judaism, 
Ancient Philosophy, and Early Christianity (Tübingen, 2008); D. Reis, "Thinking with Soul: 
Psyche and Psychikos in the Construction of Early Christian Identities," Journal of Early 
Christian Studies v; (2009) 563-603. Cf. AH 5 fr. 15: "For in the first Adam we offended God, 
because we didn't perform God's command, but in the second Adam we have been reconciled 
in that we have become obedient up to death" Since Christ assumed all of humanity in 
himself, when he became obedient even to death, all of humanity became obedient up to 
death, in Christ. 

266 See P. Paciorek, “L’antrhopologie trichotomique et la resurrection de la chair selon 
Irénée et Origéne,” in Pagani e cristiani, 465-476. 
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The centrality of Christ's role in all this is strongly highlighted by Irenaeus. 
In AH 4,2 he observes that Christ “is raised up from the earth on the tree of 
martyrdom, and drags all beings to himself, and vivifies the dead" (see also 
AH 4,24). In AH 549 Irenaeus presents the effects of Christ's salvific work 
in the following way: "The protoplasts' sin is corrected by the Firstborn; the 
snake's treacherous attack is defeated by the dove's innocence; the chains 
that had bound us to death have been unfastened" In AH 5,34 Irenaeus 
remarks that the hit inflicted because of Adam's disobedience was death, 
“but the Lord will heal this wound when he resurrects us from the dead and 
restores the inheritance of the forefathers.” 

What is more, in AH 5,21 Irenaeus ascribes to Christ the work of universal 
recapitulation or &voxeqoAatoctc, which is so central to his thought, and 
which he also attributes to Mary?* 


In his work of recapitulation he has gathered all beings together, waging 
war against our enemy, utterly defeating the one who at the beginning had 
imprisoned us [...] the Lord has recapitulated in himself the ancient, original 
hostility against the serpent. 


In AH 5,32 Irenaeus interprets God's promise to Abraham: in Abraham, that 
is, in the faith, all the families of the earth will be blessed. The reign of 
Christ, after a thousand years, will resolve itself into that of the Father; the 
second resurrection will coincide with the assimilation to the Son, the direct 
contemplation of the Father, and the union with the Father. In AH 5,31, 
after criticising those who “disprove the universal resurrection" (universam 
reprobant resurrectionem), Irenaeus refers to Christ's descent to hell and 
claims that the just, straight after death, go to an invisible place prepared 
by God and wait there the universal resurrection, after which they will 
appear before God. In AH 5,35-36 Irenaeus envisages the first resurrection, 
that of the just, after the coming of the Antichrist.?* The just will reign 
over the earth, which will be restored to its original, prelapsarian condition 
(cf. 5,32), and they will take part in the glory of the Father, in the Reign. 
They will enjoy communion with the angels, Jerusalem will be rebuilt along 


267 See M.C. Steenberg, "The Role of Mary as Co-Recapitulator in St. Irenaeus,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 58 (2004) 117-137. On the Scriptural basis for Irenaeus’s recapitulation doctrine 
see now T. Holsinger-Friesen, Irenaeus and Genesis: A Study of Competition in Early Christian 
Hermeneutics (Indiana, 2009). 

268 Fr, 23 from AH 5: “No wonder whether, with the collaboration of demons and apostate 
spirits, he will work signs by means of them, with which he will deceive the inhabitants of 
the earth [...] for the recapitulation [sic &vaxepañaiwow] of all the apostasy over six thousand 
years” from the creation of the world. 
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the lines of the heavenly Jerusalem, and death and hell will return all of 
their prisoners. Humanity will rise again, actually and not allegorically, 
and “will be educated with a view to incorruptibility. It will flourish in the 
reign, in order to receive the glory of the Father. Then, when ‘all things 
are made new; it will truly dwell in the city of God." Irenaeus mentions an 
"education" of those members of humanity who will still be in need of it 
after the resurrection. The casting of death and hell into the river of fire, 
which Irenaeus maintains in AH 5,35 on the basis of Revelation, implies that 
humanity will be liberated from them. In 5,36 Irenaeus's train of thought 
gets even closer to that of Origen and concludes with 1Cor 15:28, Origen's 
favourite passage in support ofthe doctrine ofapokatastasis: in the end "God 
will be all in all.” Irenaeus also shares with Origen the idea that none of 
the existing beings, in that they were created by God, will be annihilated, 
whereas death and hell will be, which are no creatures of God: “Neither 
the substance nor the essence of what has been created can be annihilated 
[...] But when the present state of things passes away, and humanity has 
been renewed and flourishes in an incorruptible state, so to preclude any 
possibility of decay, there will be a new heaven and a new earth, in which 
the new humanity will remain forever, living with God.” 

Like Origen, Irenaeus too, on the basis of Paul’s detail “each one in his/her 
own order” (1Cor 15:23), postulates a distinction in the order with which 
all will attain beatitude, according to one’s merits. He interestingly leaves 
the possibility of an improvement open: “It is the gradation and order of 
those who are saved and go on through degrees of the following nature: they 
ascend through the Spirit to the Son and through the Son to the Father, and, 
when time comes, the Son will hand his work to the Father.” The reference 
is again to 1Cor 15:24-18, which is quoted in extenso soon after, and which 
both Origen and Gregory of Nyssa will refer to the eventual apokatastasis.?” 
God will be “all in all” These “all,” in Irenaeus's view, are “the unity or totality 


269 The last part of this passage is extant in Greek as well, in fr. 29 from Book 5. Fr. 30 (= 
AH 5,361), the last of the whole work, ends with the following promise: “This is why the Lord 
said ‘In the house of my Father there are many places. For all belong to God, who gives the 
most suitable home to all [tots ráct]." 

770 Cf fr. 6 from AH 5: “since we lost God because of a piece of wood, so also did he become 
visible again to all thanks to a piece of wood, showing in himself the height, the length, the 
width and the depth, and, as one from the previous generations said, united the two peoples 
by divinely stretching out his arms, thus leading both of them to the one God: for two are the 
arms, because two are the peoples who were divided at the extreme limits of the earth, but 
one and only one is the head that is in the middle, because one is God, who is beyond all, 
through all, and in all of us,’ ¿v rác. 
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of the human nature," which will fully recover its being the *image of God" 
and will attain the likeness to God (an idea that is common to Origen as 
well): 


The unity / totality of human nature, in which the mysteries of God are placed 
[...] the work of God's hands, confirmed and incorporated in the Son, is 
brought to perfection. God's offspring, the firstborn Logos, descended into 
created humanity, which had been moulded, that this might be included in 
it and in turn the creature might include the Logos, and might ascend to It, 
passing beyond the angels, and might be constituted according to the image 
and likeness of God. (AH 5,36,3) 


Irenaeus's work ends here upon the same notion on which Gregory of 
Nyssa's De anima et resurrectione—a dialogue devoted to the apokatastasis 
argument—ends: “the image of God, that is, human nature.” 

So also in AH 3,20,2-3: “He too became similar to sinner flesh in order 
to condemn sin and chase it away from flesh, just as now something con- 
demned is chased, that he might invite humanity to receive his own likeness, 
making it the imitator of God, imposing on it the law of his own Father, that 
it might see God, and granting it the possibility of receiving the Father since 
he is God's Logos who dwelt in humanity and became the Son ofthe Human 
Being, so to make humanity capable of receiving God, and God capable of 
dwelling in humanity, according to the Father's will. The Lord himself, who 
is the Emmanuel, born from the Virgin, is the sign of our salvation, because 
it was he who saved them [...] The good of our salvation does not come from 
us, but from God [...] We see that we are saved not by ourselves, but thanks 
to God's help.’ In 4,6,5—7 Irenaeus speaks of the condemnation of those who 
do not believe and do not do God’s will, but he does not say that it is eternal; 
he seems to conceive only demons as enemies:”” 


The Father has revealed the Son in order to be able to be manifested to all 
through him, and to receive the just who believe in God in incorruptibility 


271 For Irenaeus, just as for Philo and Origen, the human being is in the image of the Logos, 
who is the image of God. See fr. 15 from Book 5: “We said that in the beginning the human 
being was created in the image of God, but this was not evident, because the Logos, in the 
image of whom the human being had been created, was still invisible. Due to this, it easily 
lost even the likeness [thv ópoiwow]. But when the Logos of God became flesh, he confirmed 
both things: on the one hand, he truly showed the image [sixóva], becoming himself what 
his image was, and on the other hand he firmly established the likeness, making humanity 
similar to the invisible Father, by means ofthe visible Logos." 

77? See also Greek fr. 2 from Book 3: Christ “has united humanity and God: ifit had not been 
a human being to win the adversary of humanity, the enemy would not have been defeated 
with justice," in which "the adversary" and "the enemy" is the devil, death, and evil. 
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and eternal beatitude. Now, to believe means to do his will. At the same time, 
he will confine outside, in the external darkness, those who have chosen it for 
themselves, who do not believe and therefore avoid His light. 


The voluntary and definitive choice of eternal condemnation, in its diabolic 
obstinacy, would seem to fit more demons than humanity, which is saved 
and recapitulated in Christ. In any case, even this voluntary confinement in 
the external darkness is not declared by Irenaeus to be eternal. The same 
consideration holds true with fr. 17 from Book 5, in which a punishment is 
threatened for tyrants, or with fr. 22 from Book 5, in which it is uncertain 
whether those punished are demons, and it is not clarified whether pun- 
ishment is eternal or a purification: "The one who comes according to his 
own will recapitulates unbelief in himself, he voluntarily does what he will 
do also when he sits down in the Temple of God, that those who will be 
deceived by him may worship him as though he were the Christ. This is why 
they will be justly thrown into the furnace of fire" Interestingly, in AH 5,30 
Irenaeus applies to the Antichrist the notion of ontological non-subsistence 
that Origen and Nyssen apply to evil: *He has no existence, and therefore his 
name has not been declared either, since the name of what does not exist is 
not proclaimed.” Indeed, the name of the Antichrist indicates "the recapitu- 
lation of apostasy” and “of every error" (AH 5,29-30), but it also declares its 
non-subsistence and its complete vanishing. In fr. 23 from Book 5 all evil is 
said to be recapitulated in the Antichrist in order to be finally eliminated; 
moreover, the primary reference for the powers of apostasy are demons, not 
human beings: 


In the beast that must come the recapitulation of every injustice and deception 
is realised, that, once every power that has apostatised has joined in it, as in a 
big ocean, this can be thrown into the furnace of fire. It recapitulates in itself 
every manifestation of evil which took place even before the deluge due to the 
apostasy of the angels, and also recapitulates every idolatry even from before 
the deluge [...] The name under which every apostasy, injustice, and evilness 
of the six thousand years?? is subsumed [...] But for those who have done 
so out of simplicity and without malice,” it is natural that God's forgiveness 
comes, while, as for those who, out of vain pride, will define names that 
include the list of sin?” [...] well, these will not be released without having been 
punished, because they deceived both themselves and those who believed 
them. 


273 These represent the whole duration of the world for Irenaeus. 
77^ These are human beings and not demons. 
275 The sin of pride is typical of fallen angels. 
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There is no mention of eternal punishment, though. What is more, that 
the primary reference is to demons is further indicated by what comes soon 
after: under the heading of those creatures who have not believed Gregory 
cites precisely demons: “They truly saw, and spoke of, the Son and the Father, 
but they did not believe in them." Likewise, soon after, in $7, Irenaeus calls 
those who refuse to believe and thus exclude themselves from beatitude 
"enemies,' but then he attaches this epithet only to the devil and death: 
"May Truth be approved by all and established by all, and receive testimony 
from all, both those who belong to her qua friends and those who are not 
in communion with her qua enemies [...] Christ receives testimony from all 
[...] the Father, the Spirit, creation itself, human beings, apostate spirits and 
demons, the enemy, and, last, death itself” 

At this point Irenaeus inserts a strong break, aimed at introducing the 
work of Christ, which contrasts that of “the enemy" and death: “But the Son, 
administering everything for the Father, works from the beginning to the 
end, and without him nobody can attain the knowledge of God [...] Now, 
he reveals the Father to all, because in all beings, and throughout all beings, 
there is one and the same God, the Father, and one Logos, the only Child, and 
one Spirit, and one and the same salvation for all those who believe in him." 

Both for the eventual salvation and for human nature qua recapitulated 
in Christ the same unity is postulated. The same train of thought underlies 
the last two Greek fragments (27-28) of AH 4, in which Irenaeus mentions 
the Scriptural xp aiwviov (not dtdtov, thus not eternal). Moreover, Irenaeus 
opposes demons, with their obstinacy, to humanity, which will receive an 
instruction and be saved thanks to Christ. Indeed, this passage ends with 
the recapitulation operated by Christ and the defeat of the devil: 


One and the same is the Father, who has prepared his own goods for those 
who rejoice in communion with him and remain subject to him, whereas for 
the devil, the initiator of apostasy, and for those who have apostatised with 
him, he has prepared the fire in the world to come. There, according to the 
Lord's words, will be cast those who, in the Judgment, will be found to the left 
[...] But to those who repent and turn to God, he gives peace, friendship, and 
unity, whereas for those who are obstinate and do not repent and flee from his 
light, he has prepared the fire in the world to come, and the outer darkness, 
which are evils for those who fall into them. 


Now, the Lord sew seeds in his own field, and the field is this world. While 
the workers were sleeping, the enemy"? came and sew darnel amidst the 
wheat, and went away. Indeed, this angel has been an apostate and an enemy 


276 This is the devil. 
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since when he began to envy the creature moulded by God and endeavoured 
to make it hostile to God: this is why God confined far from communion 
with Himself the one who had secretly sown darnel in his property—that 
is, who had introduced transgression into it. But He had mercy upon the 
human being, who embraced disobedience inconsiderately, without malice. 
And therefore the hostility that he wanted to address toward him He rather 
addressed toward the one who had sown it. God rejected far from Himself the 
hostility toward the human being, and rather turned it against the serpent [...] 
And the Lord has recapitulated this hostility in himself, by making himself a 
human being, born form a woman, and by squashing the head of the enemy. 


Therefore, the enemy, doomed to punishment and the exclusion from God's 
goods, is the devil. This has not succeeded in making humanity an enemy of 
God, thanks to God's mercy for the human being—who sinned because of 
weakness, but not out of malice—and thanks to Christ's work of àvoxeqa- 
Aatwots. Likewise, in fr. 18 from Book 5 it is again the devil who is presented as 
obstinate and punished. And he is punished not by God, but by himself, for 
his own auto-exclusion from the enjoyment of God's goods. Irenaeus cites 
Justin as an authority for this notion, and insists that in the world to come 
fire is prepared for the devil, ^who apostatised from God out of a deliber- 
ate choice, and for those beings who, never repenting, obstinately remain 
in apostasy.” This obstinacy is certainly true of demons, but probably not 
of humans. Indeed, many are the passages in which Irenaeus says that only 
demons are enemies of God, whereas human beings have returned to friend- 
ship with God thanks to Christ, for instance fr. 21. 

I have already shown how Irenaeus presents Christ as the author of the 
eventual recapitulation (dvaxegadaiwots, Eph 110) of the whole of human- 
ity and of its final reconciliation with God, in full unity?" At that stage, 
human beings will truly become children of God and participate in God's 
immortality through the Spirit. The latter will endow human beings with 
God's likeness and therefore will render them "in the image and likeness of 
God" (AH 5,8,1). Christ's recapitulative work is well described especially in 
AH 5,20,2, in which Irenaeus is referring to the eschatological "Paradise of 
life": 

recapitulating in himself all the realities that are in heaven and on earth. 
Heavenly realities are spiritual, whereas the earthly ones constitute the dis- 


pensation for human beings. Now, Christ has recapitulated in himself all this, 
by joining humanity to the Spirit, and having the Spirit dwell in humanity. He 


277 See also Y. De Andia, “Irénée, théologien de l'unité, Nouvelle Revue Théologique 109 
(1987) 31-48; Steenberg, Irenaeus, 44-54. 
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is made himself head of the Spirit, and gives the Spirit, that it may be the head 
of humanity. For it is through the Spirit that we can see, hear, and speak. 


Christ appears again as the "recapitulator" of humanity in fr. 3 of AH 5: 
he “would not have truly had the flesh and blood through which he has 
redeemed us, if he had not recapitulated [dvaxeparatwoato] in himself 
Adam's ancient moulded nature." Christ "passed through all the stages of 
life, restoring for all the communion with God" and "truly eliminated the 
kingdom of death." He 


had to destroy sin and to redeem the human being from the power of death 
[...] that sin might be destroyed by a human being and humanity might be 
free from death. For, just as because ofthe disobedience of one single human 
being moulded from the soil all were made sinners, and had to renounce life, 
so was it also necessary that, thanks to the obedience of one single human 
being, born from a virgin, all be justified and receive salvation??? [...] God 
recapitulated in himselfthe original wholeness/totality of humanity, in order 
to kill sin, to deprive death of its power, and vivify humanity. 


For Irenaeus, the final vivification of humanity is not simply the resurrection 
ofthe body; itis the destruction of sin. Christ recapitulates all in himself and 
attracts all to himself, even if not all at the same time (ibid. 3,16,6.9).2” By 
virtue of Christ's salvific action, humans are no longer God's enemies; the 
condemnation of the enemies seems to refer to the devil and his angels. 
The recapitulation of the whole of humanity in Christ returns in fr. 23 
of AH 4? and especially in frs. 33 and 34, in the framework of Irenaeus's 


278 The Greek is preserved in fr. 27 from AH 3. And in fr. 28 Irenaeus goes on: “This is why the 
Logos has become a human being, and the Son of God has become Son of the Human Being: 
so that humanity, by receiving the Logos, and the adoption into a daughter, can become 
the daughter of God.” The “many” become the “very many” or innumerable in 4,35,1-2: “Did 
perhaps God fear that the very many/innumerable would be saved, when more people could 
listen to the unadulterated truth?” 

279 “God’s only-begotten Logos, which is always present to the human race, united and 
mixed with its very creation, according to the will of the Father, and which became flesh, 
is Jesus Christ our Lord, who suffered for us and was also resurrected for us, and will come 
again in the glory of his Father in order to resurrect every flesh and for the manifestation of 
the salvation [...] he came for the salvific economy and recapitulated all beings in himself ...] he 
assumed humanity in himself |...] recapitulating all beings in himself |...] that he might drag 
all up to himselfin due course [...] the Son of God, who died for our sake [...] ‘While we were 
still sinners, Christ died for us’: all the more now, made righteous by his blood, we shall be 
saved from God's wrath thanks to it [...] all the more now that we have been reconciled we 
shall be saved by his life |...] He prayed to the Father that those who crucified him might be 
forgiven, because he truly brought about salvation.’ 

280 “Our Lord came to us in order to recapitulate everything in himselfin the eschatological 
times, not according to the measure of his power, but according to that of our capacity for 
spotting him.” 
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anti-Gnostic polemic, which is the same background as that of Origen's 
apokatastasis theory: “If Adam was taken from the earth, and his moulder 
was God, it was necessary that also the One who had to recapitulate in 
himselfthe human being moulded by God hada birth similar to the former's. 
Then, why did not God take a little soil, but moulded Jesus from Mary? 
That it might not happen that one was the moulded human being, and 
another the saved one, but it was exactly that one to be recapitulated, and 
the identity might be kept [...] All these are symbols of the flesh that was 
taken from the earth, and that Christ has recapitulated in itself, thus saving 
his own creature." A further parallel between Adam and Christ is introduced 
in AH 5,232, in which the universality of the recapitulation operated by 
Christ is made clear: 
Indeed, by recapitulating in himself the whole of human nature, from begin- 
ning to end, Christ has also gathered in himself its death. From this it is clear 
that the Lord, obeying his Father, suffered death on the day in which Adam, 
disobeying God, died. Now, Adam died on the very same day on which he 
ate [sc. the forbidden fruit] [...] Therefore, the Lord, recapitulating this day 
in himself, suffered his Passion on the day before the Sabbath, that is to say, 
the sixth day of creation, that on which the human being was created, thereby 


offering to it a second creation through his Passion, the new creation free from 
death. 


The work of recreation made by the Lord is effective upon the whole human 
nature, "from the beginning to the end," with no exclusion. In this case, 
if all human beings are recapitulated in Christ, the question arises of how 
the damned could ever be recapitulated in Christ, if they are to be damned 
forever. Irenaeus's àvoxeqoAatoctc here is very similar to what Origen's àro- 
xat&etacts will be. All the more so in that Christ is said by Irenaeus to take 
on the whole original xaté&ctacts (formatio) of humanity in order to restore 
it. This restoration will precisely be an dno-xatd&otaatc. In fr. 19 from AH 4 Ire- 
naeus uses dmoxo (ccu to indicate the salvific action of Christ in the telos: 


Made manifest in the eschatological times, the Lord has restored/reconstituted 
[dmexatéotycev] himself for all. 


Origen, who almost surely read Irenaeus, will say that the great resurrec- 
tion/restoration of the body of Christ in the end will coincide with the 
resurrection/restoration of humanity. Indeed, in Irenaeus too, AH fr. 5, &- 
Toxortatyjcet and amoxatactycetat significantly appear in reference to God 
who will restore humanity in the end thanks to the resurrection (Gregory of 
Nyssa, as I shall show, will repeatedly define the resurrection human nature's 
amoxataataats elc TÒ atpyottov): "After being dissolved in the earth, it will be 
restored, reconstituted anew [...] God, in his will, shall restore/reconstitute 
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[&moxataotycetat| those who had once existed, thanks to life donated by 
him.” In fact, Gregory of Nyssa seems to have been acquainted with Ire- 
naeus's treatment of resurrection in fr. 5. Irenaeus connects again dvaota- 
ctc and &roxortáccactc in fr. 10: "Life will seize humanity, will chase death 
away, and will restore [&moxatactycet] humanity" Likewise, at the end of 
fr. 15 from AH 5 Irenaeus refers &dmoxatéotyce to the work of Christ, who 
restores humanity to friendship with God, which was lost with the original 
sin. Humanity will be restored to its original condition, anterior to the fall, 
and even to a better state. The latter is an idea that Irenaeus has in common 
with Origen, who did think that “the end will be similar to the beginning,” 
but not identical: it will be better, in that the adhesion to the Good will be 
voluntary?! According to Irenaeus, indeed, salvation does not mean a return 
to Paradise, but the growth from Adam's infantile immaturity to the matu- 
rity of “children of God.” And this growth, for Irenaeus as for Origen, cannot 
take place under compulsion, but thanks to instruction. Irenaeus himself 
declares in AH 4 fr. 20: “God never uses violence, but is always benevolent.” 
Indeed, for Irenaeus humanity reaches perfection with the final avaxega- 
Aaícoctc; in frs. 23-25 from AH 4 Irenaeus explains the reason why God did 
not grant perfection to humans from the very beginning: it is not because 
only some ofthem deserve it, but rather because humanity, at the beginning, 
was not yet mature enough to receive it. This is a notion that is close to Ori- 
gen's own idea of the beginning and the end, which are similar, but the end 
is even much better because of the full maturation it implies. According to 
Irenaeus, too, humanity will be mature enough to receive perfection only in 
the end, when it will receive it fully and without exclusion. This perfection 
consists in "seeing God," and "the vision of God produces incorruptibility, 
and incorruptibility makes beings close to God." One may note that this is 
very difficult to apply to persons who are eternally damned. What is more, 
all this in Irenaeus's view will happen thanks to Christ, who is the princi- 
ple of unity in the Spirit? and the source of every salvation (in the above- 
quoted AH 5,20,2; cf. Dem. 34). This is why Irenaeus calls Christ “the Logos 
of God and Saviour of all [owthp návtwv]” (Greek fr. 9 from AH 3) and affirms 


281 On the notion of human free will in Irenaeus see E.P. Meijering, “Irenaeus’ Relation 
to Philosophy in the Light of his Concept of Free Will,” in Romanitas et Christianitas. Studia 
J.H. Waszink oblata, ed. W. den Boer (Amsterdam, 1973), 221—232; see also K. Ward, "Freedom 
and the Irenaean Theodicy,” Journal of Theological Studies 20 (1969) 249—254. 

282 Eternal life and salvation are connected to the pneuma given by God to humanity, 
whereas the vital breath, the natural pnoe, is given to all creatures: see fr. from AH 5, where 
Irenaeus also declares that the Spirit will never abandon humanity. 
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that “one and the same is God the Saviour and Christ resuscitated from the 
dead,” and that God “resuscitated Jesus and in him gave salvation to human 
beings" (ibid. frs. 14 and 16). The way in which Christ has saved humanity is 
explained in fr. 2 from Book 5: “The Lord redeemed us with his blood and has 
given his soul for ours, and his flesh for ours." Origen will especially develop 
this notion of the soul of Christ, a constituent of his humanity together with 
his body?* This universally salvific action of Christ, which gives a certain 
and stable salvation, is explained by his role as a mediator: “If God had not 
given salvation, we could not have had it with certainty. And if humanity 
were not unified with God, it could not participate in incorruptibility. For 
the mediator between God and humanity thanks to his affinity with both, 
has led both parts to affection and concord.” Christ's work of mediation and 
recapitulation is also described in fr. 9 from AH 4: “God became one of the 
human beings in order to join the end to the beginning, that is, humanity to 
God." The same idea is further elaborated in fr. 15: “How could they be saved, 
if God had not operated their salvation on earth? Or how could humanity 
reach God, if God had not reached humanity?" Clearly, God has reached 
humanity and has operated its salvation through Christ. In AH 5,204, the 
universally salvific action of Christ is extended to the Church, which 


is handed the light of God, and therefore the Wisdom of God, through which 
it saves all human beings. 


Universalistic expressions are frequent in Irenaeus's work. In fr. 23 from AH 
3 he insists that Christ got incarnated in a human being and “accomplished 
the whole salvific economy for the sake of humanity" At the end of fr. 10 
from Book 5 he states: "the Lord has eliminated every tear from every [này] 
visage.” 

Irenaeus does not formulate a doctrine of universal salvation, nor a the- 
ory of universal apokatastasis. However, he does introduce elements that 
point to the doctrine of apokatastasis and very probably inspired those who 
formulated it after him, such as Clement and especially Origen. The most 
important are certainly his notion of dvaxegadatwots, his characterisation 


283 See my “Atticus and Origen on the Soul of God the Creator: From the Pagan to the Chris- 
tian Side of Middle Platonism, Jahrbuch für Religionsphilosophie 10 (2011) 13-35; “Gesù Cristo 
come entità mostruosa e ibrida in rappresentazioni pagane e cristiane tra II e III secolo,” in 
Costruzione e percezione delle entità ibride e mostruose nelle culture del Mediterraneo antico, 
ed. I. Baglioni (Rome, 2012). 

284 Cf. fr. 10: "Divine Goodness is indescribable: through it God is made manifest and 
vivifies those who look at it. For [...] to subsist in life depends on participation in God, and 
participation in God consists in knowing God and enjoying divine Goodness.” 
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of resurrection as restoration, and his idea of the maturation of humanity; 
moreover, I should indicate the salvific work of Christ as applied to all of 
humanity and the therapeutic and educational aim of sufferings inflicted by 
God. Also, Irenaeus seems to draw a sharp distinction between the demons, 
enemies of God, and humanity, which has been brought back to friend- 
ship with God by Christ. Definitive perdition seems to be reserved for those 
creatures who obstinately refuse God forever, without repenting, notwith- 
standing the continual work of illumination, teaching, and healing on the 
part of God’s Providence and Christ-Logos. Many of these elements, as I 
shall show, are common to Clement and Origen as well, who both supported 
the apokatastasis doctrine. Now, they seem to have been preceded by Pan- 
taenus. 


Pantaenus of Alexandria: Apokatastasis as the Return to Unity 


Pantaenus, who lived in the second half of the second century and taught 
in Alexandria under Commodus and in the early Severan age (Eusebius 
HE 5,10,1-4), was the teacher of Clement of Alexandria. He is said by Euse- 
bius to have been a “Stoic philosopher,” renowned for his learning (HE 
5,10,1).55 Pantaenus taught in Alexandria until his death, both orally and 
in writings (HE 5,0,4). Eusebius in HE 511,2—5 identifies Pantaenus with 
the best of the Christian masters—mostly philosophers—cited by Clement 
in Strom. 11,1: Pantaenus “was hiding in Egypt" and was the last teacher 
found by Clement, “but for capacity he was the first.” He was the best 
among those who preserved "the true tradition of the blessed teaching" 
through an oral transmission from parent to child. Clement named Pan- 
taenus as his teacher and exposed his Scriptural exegeses and traditions 
(HE 6131-2); Clement himself presents his Stromateis (in 11,1,2) as notes 
from his master's teaching. Pantaenus's teachings and Scriptural exegeses— 
probably also allegorical*9— were collected by Clement in his own Hypoty- 
poseis, where he also mentioned Pantaenus by name as his teacher (Euse- 


285 A. von Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 1 (Leipzig, 1893), 291—296, has all 
the testimonia on Pantaenus; cf. A. Méhat, "Panténe;' in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 12 (Paris, 
1983), 159-161. 

286 See I. Ramelli, *Muct/jpgtov negli Utpwyatets di Clemente: aspetti di continuità con la 
tradizione allegorica greca,” in I volto del mistero. Mistero e religione nella cultura religiosa 
tardoantica, ed. A.M. Mazzanti (Castel Bolognese, 2006), 83-120; A. Dinan, *Alvtyua and 
aivittoyat in the Works of Clement of Alexandria,” in Studia Patristica 44 (2010) 175-181. 
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bius HE 6,3,2). Clement’s designation of Pantaenus as “really a Sicilian 
bee”? alludes to his learning, not only in the field of Scripture, which is 
emphasised in the immediate context, but also in that of the liberal arts and 
philosophy, as is confirmed by the use ofthe bee metaphor in Strom. 1,33,5-6 
as well, in reference to the indispensable formation provided by philosophy, 
preliminary to Christian theology (cf. 4,9,2). Not accidentally, Origen praised 
Pantaenus highly in a letter reported by Eusebius (HE 6,19,12-14), who had 
direct access to Origen’s letters, which he collected, ordered, and kept in the 
Caesarea library (ibid. 6,36,3). In this letter Origen felt the need to defend 
himself for his interest in philosophy, clearly because of accusations lev- 
elled against him already during his life for being a Christian philosopher. 
He explained that, while he was studying Scripture, he was approached 
by heretics, philosophers, and experts in “the Greek disciplines"; therefore, 
he had “to examine both the heretics’ opinions and what the philosophers 
claimed to say concerning the truth" He adduces the examples of Pantaenus 
and Heraclas, both of them Christian philosophers in Alexandria, whom 
he imitates. According to Origen in this letter, Pantaenus had an excellent 
preparation in philosophy and Greek disciplines. That Pantaenus was well 
known to Origen is also testified to by Alexander of Alexandria, who in a let- 
ter to Origen says that he had come to know Origen through Pantaenus and 
Clement (HE 6,14,9). 

Eusebius is our main source for Pantaenus's intellectual and historical 
figure. Indeed, apart from a passage at the beginning of the Stromateis 
(111-2, in which Pantaenus is not expressly named, but, as I mentioned, 
a reference to him as the last and best of Clement's teachers is highly 
probable), Clement's reports on Pantaenus are all witnessed by Eusebius, 
who also speaks of him and his mission to India in HE 5,10. Here, after saying 
that he was a Stoic philosopher, famous for his learning, Eusebius states that 
he was a teacher in Alexandria. That he was the founder ofthe Didaskaleion 
there is more doubtful; it is probably due to Eusebius's own desire to depict 
an institutional continuity, with the Pantaneus-Clement-Origen succession. 
Then Eusebius reports that Pantaenus also became "the announcer of the 


287 Photius, Bibl. Cod. 109, in his account of Clement's Hypotyposeis, refers that Clement 
himself in that work attested that he was a disciple of Pantaenus: Morti Sé, wç xol aùtóç 
qct yeyove Tlavtatvov. AMA tadta u£v at "Yrotumacelc. 

288 Strom. 111,2. Eus. HE 5,111 identifies this "bee" with Pantaenus. He was right according 
to T. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 3 (Erlangen, 1884), 161; 
further arguments for this identification are adduced by I. Ramelli, “Osservazioni sulle origini 
del Cristianesimo in Sicilia,” Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 53 (1999) 1-15. 

289 See Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 
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Gospel of Christ to Eastern peoples, sent as he was as far as the land of the 
Indians."* According to Jerome (VI 36), Pantaenus was sent at the request of 
Indian ambassadors. It seems that they knew something about Christianity. 
Indeed, according to Eusebius (HE 5,10,3), when Pantaenus reached India, 
he found that there existed already Christian communities who possessed 
a Semitic redaction of the Gospel of Matthew. Thus, it would seem that 
these Indian Christians felt the need for a more learned and "philosophical" 
deepening of the Gospel message they had already received, and to this end 
they turned to Alexandria.” 

Pantaenus seems to have espoused a theory of apokatastasis that would 
embrace at least all Christians—unless he too, like Origen, who knew and 
praised him and was surely inspired by him, was convinced that all in the 
end will convert to Christianity and will therefore be saved. The difficulty 
with Pantaenus's thought is that we have scanty fragments of it, mainly 
preserved by Clement. This is the relevant fragment: 


Our Pantaenus used to say that prophecy, most of the times, uses expressions 
that have no precise chronological determination [dopictws], and employs 
the present tense instead of the future, or, on the contrary, instead of the past 
[...] All those who come from the same race and have chosen the same faith 
and justice (or justification) will be one and the same body [£v oôpa], in that 
they will be restored into the same unity [sic thv abtyv Evoty TA &noxataotnoó- 
pevot]. (ap. Clem. Ecl. Pr. 56,2—3) 


290 Eusebius does not say who the sender of Pantaenus was. Given his “institutionalising” 
tendency, one would expect him to mention the bishop; however, he does not. Indeed, it 
is unlikely that at that time Alexandria already had a monarchic episcopate and that this 
controlled Christian schools in Alexandria, as it was the case in Eusebius's day, when the 
bishop of Alexandria controlled the Didaskaleion and appointed its director (thus, precisely 
in the time of Eusebius, Athanasius appointed Didymus, a faithful follower of Origen). 
Therefore, it is improbable—albeit not entirely impossible—that Eusebius's source, perhaps 
Origen or Clement, mentioned an Alexandrian bishop as the sender of Pantaenus. Jerome, 
later, adds this detail, claiming that Pantaenus was sent to India by Demetrius, bishop of 
Alexandria (VI 36). Jerome provides this piece of information in Ep. 70,4 as well. 

?91 This Gospel is said by both Eusebius and Jerome to have been brought to India by 
Bartholomew, one ofthe twelve. This is one ofthe two apostolic figures that tradition attaches 
to the evangelisation of India; the other is Thomas. A history of Indian Syriac Christianity 
begins precisely with Thomas, who is considered to have introduced Christianity in India in 
52 CE: I. Yacoub, History of the Syrian Church of India (Piscataway, 2009). Cf. J. Fenwick, The 
Forgotten Bishops (Piscataway, 2009). 

292 See I. Ramelli, "La missione di Panteno in India,” in La diffusione dell'eredità clas- 
sica nell'età tardoantica e medievale. Atti del Seminario Nazionale di Studio, Napoli-Sorrento 
29-31.X.1998, ed. C. Baffioni (Alessandria, 2000), 95-106; Gli apostoli in India, Ch. 3; Eadem, 
"Early Christian Missions from Alexandria to ‘India’: Institutional Transformations and Geo- 
graphical Identifications,” Augustinianum 51 (2011) 229—239. 
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Of course one cannot be entirely sure whether the terminology of apo- 
katastasis was already employed by Pantaenus or was superimposed onto 
his thought by Clement. It is probable, however, that it was Pantaenus’s, both 
for his philosophical formation—Stoic—and for his knowledge of the Bible, 
where he also found the lexicon of apokatastasis applied to eschatology in 
Acts. In the fragment I have quoted, Pantaenus seems to apply the concept 
of apokatastasis to the idea of the final return of all to unity (which will be 
developed especially by Origen and Eriugena) and to buttress this concept 
by means of at least two scriptural echoes: 1Cor 12:12 (“one and the same 
body”) and Eph 4:13 (“the unity”). 

The presence of an eschatological notion of apokatastasis in Pantaenus 
makes it more likely that Clement too, his direct disciple, had it. This is 
what I am going to demonstrate in the section on Clement. First, however, 
it is necessary to argue for the presence of the doctrine of apokatastasis in 
another thinker who might have been a teacher of Clement, and, in any case, 
had an impact on the Origenian tradition: Bardaisan of Edessa. 


Bardaisan of Edessa, Not a “Gnostic.” 
Convergences with Origen and the First Theorisation of Apokatastasis 


The very learned Syrian Christian philosopher and theologian Bardaisan of 
Edessa (154-222 CE), close to Middle Platonism, seems to present the the- 
ory of eschatological apokatastasis in a developed and coherent form, the 
closest to Origen's theorisation of apokatastasis, which came shortly after 
Bardaisan's own. Bardaisan's and Origen's eschatological doctrines appear 
indeed very similar—something that has only recently emerged in schol- 
arship?^— although regrettably little survives to illustrate Bardaisan's apo- 
katastasis doctrine. 

Origen and Bardaisan, who were almost contemporaries, shared, besides 
the doctrine of apokatastasis, a warm defence of human free will against 
deterministic theories, such as Valentinian predestinationism and astral 
determinism. Moreover, both ofthem were Christian philosophers between 
Middle and Neoplatonism, and teachers of philosophy as well, engaged in 
Scriptural exegesis and in the intellectual controversies of their time. Both 


293 See HJ.W. Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa (Assen, 1966); Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa. 
294 In my "Origen, Bardaisan.” P. Crone, “Daysanis,” in Encyclopedia of Islam (third ed. Lei- 
den, 2012), 116-18, expressly received my argument that Bardaisan supported apokatastasis. 
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Bardaisan at his school in Edessa and Origen at his own in Alexandria and 
then Caesarea taught Greek philosophy. Moreover, Bardaisan, like Origen 
according to Eusebius, received a Greek education in liberal disciplines and 
philosophy.?* Both Bardaisan and Origen, furthermore, were accused of 
being “Gnostics,” in both cases on no grounds; both of them, on the contrary, 
wrote and fought against “Gnosticism” and Marcionism. Origen and Bar- 
daisan played the same role in a time when Christianity was endeavouring 
to acquire a cultural, and even specifically philosophical, status. 

Since Bardaisan lived a little earlier than Origen, one might conclude 
that he preceded him in the formulation of the theory of apokatastasis. 
However, because his formulation of it is found in the Book of the Laws of 
Countries, probably written by a disciple of his, we cannot be entirely cer- 
tain of his priority. Eusebius, in his excerpts from this Platonic dialogue in 
PE 6,10, states that it was composed by Bardaisan, and in HE 4,30 preserves its 
original title, Dialogue on Fate." He says it was dedicated to an "Antoninus" 
whom Jerome identifies with Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher (VI 33). The 
aspects of this dialogue that are most relevant to the present investigation 
are: (1) the doctrine of free will, supported by Bardaisan against astrological 
determinism, and (2), at the end, that of apokatastasis. The latter had never 
been noticed by critics prior to a recent contribution of mine.” These two 
doctrines are deeply interconnected in Bardaisan's thought, just as they are 
in Origen’s. Indeed, I even hypothesised elsewhere?? that the doctrine of 
human free will was at the basis of Origen's theorisation of that of apokatas- 
tasis, as is clear from Hepi d'oxàv 3. For, here, he begins by contrasting the 
(mainly "Valentinian"??) deterministic theory of the threefold division of 
human beings and their different predestinations, and goes on to argue that 
the Bible supports the doctrine of freewill everywhere, also polemicising 
against the Gnostic and Marcionite distinction between the OT and the NT 
and between God's goodness and God's justice. Thus, he can introduce the 


295 Cf. Epiphanius Pan. 56. 


296 The main sources on Bardaisan's refutations of Gnostics and Marcionites are Eusebius 
HE 4,30; Jerome VI 33; Epiphanius Pan. 56, and Moses of Chorene PH 2,66. 

297 The Book, as we have it in Syriac, is the product of a disciple, but it probably reflects his 
master's thought, expressed in his work against Fate: I. Ramelli, M. Forschner et al., Bardaisan 
on Human Nature, Fate, and Free Will (Tübingen, forthcoming). 

298 “Origen, Bardaisan.” 

299 Tn “La coerenza.” 

300 Rather than “Gnostic” tout court. See my “Apokatastasis in Coptic Gnostic Texts" for a 
methodological discussion. 
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theory ofthe restoration of all rational creatures after their purification and 
instruction, as the expression of God's justice and goodness. In this way, 
the third book of IIepi àpyóv offers a clear outline of the genesis of Origen's 
argument for universal apokatastasis as based on his defence of human free 
will and personal responsibility against predestinationism. It was already 
clear to Rufinus, Apol. c. Hier. 2,12, that the theoretical basis, grounded in 
theodicy, of Origen's doctrine of apokatastasis was his defence of human 
free will against determinism and the conciliation of justice and goodness in 
God.?! Now, the polemic against predestination and against the separation 
of God's justice and goodness, and the doctrine of apokatastasis are typical 
of Bardaisan as well. 

The theory of apokatastasis is expounded at the end of the Book of the 
Laws of Countries, 608—611 Nau. After a refutation of astrological determin- 
ism, and after arguing that God is both good and just and has endowed 
each rational creature with freewill, Bardaisan expresses the apokatasta- 
sis doctrine, clearly connecting—like Origen—the defence of freewill and 
the polemic against the separation of justice and goodness in God with 
apokatastasis, which proves thus grounded in the theory of freewill. Each 
rational creature is really free, its freewill being not conditioned by astral 
determinism, but God does not allow this freedom to bring a creature to 
total perdition. Therefore, God allows rational creatures to govern them- 
selves by their free will until the end ofthe aeons, but in the end God's Prov- 
idence will eliminate all evil, according to its ontological non-subsistence. 
Indeed, to be found in evil is to find oneself in weakness and error, and such 
a state cannot endure forever. Therefore, all creatures, purified from evil, 
through persuasion and teaching and the filling of all lacks, will adhere to 
the Good, i.e. God, voluntarily: 


For, just as human freewill is not governed by the necessity of the Seven [sc. 
planets], and, if it is governed, it is able to stand against its governors, so 
this visible human being, too, is unable to easily get rid of its Principalities' 
government, since he is a slave and a subject—for, if we could do all, we would 
be all; if we couldn't decide anything, we would be the instruments of others. 


But whenever God likes, everything can be, with no obstacle at all. In fact, 
there is nothing that can impede that great and holy will. For, even those 


301 Dei iustitiam defendere et respondere contra eos qui vel fato vel casu cuncta moveri dicunt 
[...] Dei iustitiam defendere cupientes [...] bonae illi et incommutabili ac simplici naturae 
Trinitatis convenire ut omnem creaturam suam in fine omnium restituat in hoc quod ex initio 
creata est et post longa et spatiis saeculorum exaequata supplicia finem statuat aliquando 
poenarum. See below the section on Origen. 
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who are convinced to resist God, do not resist by their force, but they are 
in evil and error, and this can be only for a short time, because God is kind 
and gentle, and allows all natures to remain in the state in which they are, 
and to govern themselves by their own will, but at the same time they are 
conditioned by the things that are done and the plans that have been conceived 
[sc. by God] in order to help them. For this order and this government that have 
been given [sc. by God], and the association of one with another, damps the 
natures' force, so that they cannot be either completely harmful or completely 
harmed, as they were harmful and harmed before the creation of the world. 
And there will come a time when even this capacity for harm that remains in 
them will be brought to an end by the instruction that will obtain in a different 
arrangement of things: and, once that new world will be constituted, all evil 
movements will cease, all rebellions will come to an end, and the fools will be 
persuaded, and the lacks will be filled, and there will be safety and peace, as a 
gift of the Lord of all natures.??? 


Bardaisan foretells that divine Providence ("the plans conceived" by God “to 
help" all creatures) is salvific, that evil will be completely annihilated, as it 
is impossible for any being to remain forever in it; that the wicked will be 
purified and educated, so that they will voluntarily give up any revolt. The 
fools, Bardaisan says, will be persuaded, and not constrained to submit or 
destroyed. This is nothing but the eventual apokatastasis. 

These notions will also be found in Origen's thought. Moreover, according 
to both Bardaisan and Origen, Providence does not force rational creatures' 
free will, but it acts in harmony with it, and yet does not fail to achieve 
the ultimate telos, apokatastasis: Bardaisan remarks that Providence does 
not compel creatures to submit, but rather instructs them; Origen says that 
"Providence is applied (by God) to all, in accord with each one's freewill" (CC 
5,21). In both Bardaisan's and Origen’s perspective, the theory of apokatas- 
tasis is grounded in ethical intellectualism. Indeed, the fact that Bardaisan, 
like Origen, considers apokatastasis to be enabled by instruction shows that 
in his opinion, too, the choice of the Good depends on a pure and non 
obfuscated intellectual sight. This is the heritage of Socratic-Platonic ethi- 
cal intellectualism. Once all have obtained a clear knowledge of the truth 
and the Good, i.e. God— by learning in the other world, if necessary, what 
was not learnt in this—all will voluntarily adhere to the Good. Furthermore, 
apokatastasis is described by Bardaisan as “a gift of the Lord of all natures" or 


302 Translation mine from Bardaisan on Free Will, Fate, and Human Nature. As it does in 
Origen, “movement” here means an act of will. See e.g. Princ. 3,3,5; Comm. in Cant. 2,5,7-8: 
quidve sit ipsa [anima] et qualiter moveatur, id est quid in substantia et quid in affectibus habeat 
[...] si boni affectus sit aut non boni et recti propositi aut non recti. 
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beings. This is the very same way as it is described by Origen, with Pauline 
quotations: “eternal life is a free gift of God; for it does not come from us, 
but it is God who offers this present” (Comm. in Rom. Cat. 22,11). And for 
Origen eternal life is not simply life in a resurrected body, but salvation, 
which implies a spiritual resurrection as well, an idea that seems to have 
been shared by both Origen and Bardaisan.?? Apokatastasis is also described 
as complete peace by Bardaisan, in the same way as Origen depicts it, e.g., 
in Comm. in Io. 10,39: “peace will be perfect after the years of the oikonomia,’ 
and in Hom. in Luc. 36: God “has not yet established peace [...] there is still 
war due to the existence of evil, but there will definitely be an absolute 
peace.” Also, the eventual elimination of evil, one of the main metaphysical 
foundations of the doctrine of apokatastasis, is shared by Bardaisan, Origen, 
and then all the supporters of apokatastasis, especially Gregory of Nyssa and 
Evagrius. Also, both Origen and Bardaisan maintained Christ's core role in 
the realisation of apokatastasis,*^' an idea that returns in Gregory Nyssen as 
well. 

Such striking correspondences between Origen's and Bardaisan's thought 
might be due to a common cultural environment, or—given that nobody 


303 As documented by Ramelli, "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah" for Origen, and Bardaisan 
of Edessa for Bardaisan. Here it is also demonstrated that Bardaisan's purported denial 
of the resurrection of the body is not at all certain. As a further argument against this 
supposition I add that Bardaisan is the probable target of Aphrahat's Dem. 8, where the view 
is criticised of one who believed in the resurrection of a spiritual and not a heavy body. 
This (as Th. McGlothlin suggested in a communication at the Syriac Symposium at Duke 
University in June 2011) may well be Bardaisan. This is the opinion ascribed to his followers: 
^We know of course that the dead shall rise; but they will be clothed in a heavenly body 
and spiritual forms.” And: “they say, the spirit of the just shall ascend into heaven and put 
on a heavenly body" According to Aphrahat, they grounded their argument in Paul's words, 
"The body that is in heaven is different from that which is on the earth." The reference is to 
1Cor 15:44, which Aphrahat has just quoted: "There is an animal body, and there is a spiritual 
body.’ That Aphrahat is writing with Bardaisan in mind seems to me to be confirmed by his 
reference to the interpretation ofthe kind of death that was decreed for Adam after his sin: a 
spiritual death (“For He laid a commandment on Adam and said to him, In the day that you 
shall eat of the tree, you shall surely die. And after he had transgressed the commandment, 
and had eaten, he lived nine hundred and thirty years; but he was accounted dead unto 
God because of his sins"). It is worth noticing that Athenagoras, too, another Christian 
Middle Platonist like Bardaisan and Origen (see D. Rankin, Athenagoras: Philosopher and 
Theologian, Farnham-Burlington, 2009), did not deny the resurrection ofthe body but rather 
wrote a De resurrectione in defence of it against "Gnostic" and Marcionite trends (i.e. the 
treatise fragmentarily preserved under the name of Justin). His technical interest in Plato is 
confirmed by the dedication to him of a work Hep! «àv napà HAdtww dxopoupévov AgEewv 
(Phot. Bibl. Cod. 154). 

304 For Origen see below; for Bardaisan see my Bardaisan of Edessa. 
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had ever clearly expressed the doctrine ofthe eschatological universal resto- 
ration before them—to some more profound connection. Origen might 
have actually known Bardaisan's ideas, just as many of his followers did. 
It is not even to be ruled out that Clement may have brought to Alexan- 
dria the knowledge of his ideas. For the Syrian Christian teacher met by 
Clement in the East before he became a disciple of Pantaenus in Alexandria 
(Strom. 1,1,1,2) might be Bardaisan.?* Some kind of contact between Ori- 
gen, Bardaisan, and their schools would help to explain how it is that Origen 
and Origenian authors, and only these, are appreciative of Bardaisan, while 
almost all other sources are hostile. Origen may have learned of Bardaisan's 
ideas, not only from Clement, of course, but also by other channels. As Euse- 
bius informs in HE 4,30, Bardaisan's writings were soon translated into Greek 
by his disciples and Epiphanius adds in Pan. 56 that Bardaisan used Greek as 
well as Syriac. Soon after Origen, Porphyry read a Greek translation of Bar- 
daisan's De India. Moreover, another possible link between Origen and Bar- 
daisan may have been Julius Africanus, with whom Origen corresponded.* 
He long stayed in Edessa at Abgar's court as an instructor king Abgar the 
Great's son, and there he knew Bardaisan, as he himself attests in his Kestoi 
1,20.°07 

Indeed, Bardaisan was praised and esteemed by Origenian authors, and 
only by them. Eusebius speaks well of him in PE 6,9,32, presenting him as a 
Syrian “who had reached the highest expertise in the Chaldaean doctrine,” 
and in HE 4,30,1-3. Here, he praises his capacities and outstanding dialectic 
skills and refutations of Marcionites and other “heretics,” among whom 
there surely were Gnostic groups: “Under the same reign there were plenty 
of heresies. In Mesopotamia Bardaisan, an excellent man and very well 
versed in Syriac, composed and published in his own language and alphabet 
dialogues against Marcionites and other supporters of different doctrines, in 
addition to a great many other works of his. His disciples—very numerous, 


305 I find it unlikely that it was Tatian, because Clement disapproved of his encratism, 
whereas he describes his teachers, including his Syrian teacher, as blessed, worthy of ven- 
eration, and people who received the tradition from the apostles through oral transmission. 
The testimonia prove that Bardaisan based his ideas on Scripture but also on an esoteric tra- 
dition. See my Bardaisan of Edessa. 

306 See I. Ramelli, “La Chiesa di Roma in età severiana: cultura classica, cultura cristiana, 
cultura orientale,” Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 54 (2000) 13-29. 

307 See I. Ramelli, "Edessa ei Romani tra Augusto e i Severi,” Aevum 73 (1999) 107—143, praes. 
135-136, and "La Chiesa." On Iulius's Kestoi see at least Die Kestoi des Iulius Africanus und ihre 
Überlieferung, eds. M. Wallraff-L. Mecella (Berlin, 2009). 
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as he strongly attracted them by means of words and argument—translated 
them from Syriac into Greek.” Eusebius also excerpts long passages from 
Bardaisan’s work against Fate in PE 6,0,—49. Eusebius deeply admired 
Origen and, as I shall show in the section devoted to him, was not hostile 
to the apokatastasis theory itself. 

Didymus too, another radical Origenian author and supporter of the 
doctrine of apokatastasis, including the restoration of the devil, describes 
Bardaisan very positively. In Comm. in Ps. p. 181,8-9 of the papyrus (182-184 
Gesché-Gronewald) he depicts Bardaisan as a convert from Valentinianism 
to Christian orthodoxy, when he became a presbyter: “Bardaisan lived in 
the past, in the day of Antoninus, the emperor of the Romans. At first he 
belonged to the Valentinian school, buthe passed to the Church and became 
a presbyter." This depiction is similar to that offered by Eusebius in HE 4,30, 
in which also Bardaisan's passage from Gnosticism to the Church and his 
subsequent refutations of Gnosticism are mentioned,?? but Didymus even 
adds that he had priestly dignity. Apart from Theodore Bar Konai, Didymus 
is the only source to attest that Bardaisan was a presbyter (like Origen). 
But according to Theodore (Liber scholiorum 307,24-26 Scher) Bardaisan 
subsequently abandoned the Church, while Didymus praises him by saying 
that he remained in orthodoxy as a presbyter until his death, just as Origen 
did according to Pamphilus (per tot annos magister Ecclesiae fuit and in 
Ecclesia catholica senuit, Apol. 16). What is more, Eusebius significantly 
relates Bardaisan and Origen while quoting lengthy sections from Bardaisan 
in PE 6,10. Soon after these excerpts, he quotes Origen as well on the same 
subject, human freewill (ibid. 6,11). This connection drawn by Eusebius 
indicates that he was aware of the convergences between Bardaisan's and 
Origen's thought. He is also one ofthe few positive sources on Bardaisan; all 
the favourable sources on him, and only these, are admirers of Origen: for 
instance, Africanus, Didymus, Eusebius, and even Jerome before his “U-turn” 
against Origen.?? Indeed, in VI 33 Jerome praises Bardaisan's genius, his 
dialectical prowess, and his literary production against heresies. 

Porphyry, too, may suggest that a relationship existed between Origen 
and Bardaisan and their respective schools. Porphyry knew Origen, when 


308 See S. Brock, "Didymus the Blind on Bardaisan,” Journal of Theological Studies 22 (1971) 
530-131. 

309 “First he belonged to the Valentinian school, but then he condemned it and refuted a 
great many Valentinian mythological constructions. He believed he had passed to orthodoxy; 
yet, he did not liberate himself completely from the dirtiness of his old heresy.” 

310 On this U-turn see below, in Ch. 3, the section that I devote to Jerome. 
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the latter was in Caesarea or Tyre, Porphyry's homeland and the city in 
which, according to the Suda, Origen died.*" Porphyry (ap. Eus. HE 6,19) 
criticises Origen for living "against the law" as a Christian, while reason- 
ing as a Greek philosopher, and specifically a Platonist, in metaphysics and 
theology, and applying Stoic allegoresis to an unworthy book such as the 
Bible; he informs readers of Origen's philosophical readings: Plato, Middle 
Platonists, Neopythagoreans, and two Roman Stoics who allegorised Greek 
and barbarian myths.?? Porphyry knew what Origen's favourite philosophi- 
cal readings were probably thanks to his direct acquaintance with Origen, 
and/or his closeness to Plotinus, a fellow-disciple of Origen at Ammonius 
Saccas’ in Alexandria.?? Origen, whom Porphyry met some years after Bar- 
daisan's death, might have made Porphyry acquainted with the work of Bar- 
daisan. For, not only does Porphyry quote Bardaisan's De India in his own 
De Styge, but he also mentions him and adduces information from him in 
De abst. 4171-2. While presenting the asceticism of the “Indian philoso- 
phers,” the Gymnosophists, the Brahmans and the Sramana, Porphyry cites 
what he learnt about them from Bardaisan, who in turn had learnt it from 
Indian ambassadors: “What concerns them runs as follows, as Bardaisan 
wrote; he was a man coming from Mesopotamia, who lived in the time of 
our fathers, and met the Indians who partook in Dandamis’ expedition to 
Caesar.” What Porphyry took from Bardaisan, both in this passage on the 
asceticism of “Indian philosophers” and in that on the Brahmans’ ordeal 
and their sacred statue which represents for him the cosmic Christ (read in 
the light of Plato’s Timaeus)" closely corresponds to Origen’s interests and 
ideas, all the more in that both of them, Bardaisan in his fragments from 


311 Wecannot know whether Porphyry was a Christian then, as Socrates suggests in HE 3,23, 
but he is certainly not mistaken when he identifies our Origen with a disciple of Ammonius 
Saccas (ap. Eus. HE 6,19,6). See also Theodoret Cur. 6, 61, who describes Ammonius Saccas 
as the common teacher of Plotinus and Origen the Christian, and my "Origen the Christian 
Middle/Neoplatonist," Journal of Early Christian History 1 (2011) 98-130. 

312 See now Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy,” also with previous bibliography. 

313 Origen may even be identifiable with the homonymous Neoplatonist repeatedly men- 
tioned by Porphyry in Vita Plotini. See Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy,” and “Origen 
the Christian Middle/Neoplatonist" with further arguments. E. De Palma Digeser agrees in 
"Origen on the Limes: Rhetoric and the Polarization of Identity in the Late Third Century,’ 
in The Rhetoric of Power in Late Antiquity, eds. R.M. Frakes—E. DePalma Digeser-J. Stephens 
(London/New York, 2010), 197—218 and A Threat to Public Piety (Ithaca—London, 2012), 49 and 
passim (my review is forthcoming in Adamantius). 

31^ See my “Bardaisan: a Syriac Christian Philosopher's Interpretation of Genesis in the light 
of Plato's Timaeus, in Kosmologie, Kosmogonie, Schöpfung, ed. R. Hirsch-Luipold (Tübingen, 
2013). 
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De India and Origen, value instruction and therapy over punishment and 
death penalty. Indeed, in De Styge F376 Smith (ap. Stob. 1,3,56) Porphyry 
in part quotes and in part paraphrases two passages from Bardaisan's De 
India, based on testimonies of Indian ambassadors. Both revolve around an 
ordeal directed, or performed, by the Brahmans. Bardaisan expressly praises 
them for avoiding inflicting death penalty and preferring instruction and 
education. Forhe shares Clement's and Origen's idea that punishments must 
be therapeutic and pedagogical, rather than retributive. Similarly, at the end 
of the Book of the Laws of Countries, as I have pointed out, he configures 
the eventual apokatastasis itself as the result of a process of instruction and 
persuasion of “the fools,” and not of their annihilation, eternal punishment, 
or forced subjugation. In the second passage from De India, quoted ad 
verbum, Bardaisan highlights again the didactic and therapeutic treatment 
of sinners. Instead of being punished retributively and against their will, 
they spontaneously confess their sins, are purified by fasting, and ask the 
others to pray for them. 

The presence of a follower of Bardaisan in the Dialogue of Adamantius 
is also interesting. The genesis of this dialogue is obscure, but it was 
ascribed to Origen in the Philocalia, and therefore translated by Rufinus.*° 
In this dialogue, the orthodox position is supported by Adamantius, whom 
Rufinus identified with Origen. A "Marinus" is one of the interlocutors of 
Adamantius and is presented as a follower of Bardaisan. I think that this 
Marinus is to be identified with Bar Yamma, an interlocutor of Bardaisan in 
the Book of the Laws of Countries, since Bar Yamma in Syriac means "Son of 
the Sea,” which Marinus translates. 

In respect to the relationship between Origen, Bardaisan, and their 
schools in Alexandria and Edessa, it is meaningful that a contemporary of 
both ofthem, Achilles Tatius, in his novel draws inspiration from Bardaisan's 
De India. Since—according to the Suda, his manuscripts, and the etymol- 
ogy of his name T&ttoc (probably from Tat, the Egyptian god)—Achilles was 
an Alexandrian, this seems to confirm that Bardaisan's work was known in 
Alexandria in the day of Origen. Indeed, the ordeal described by Achilles in 
his novel (842,9; 8,611214) is very similar to those described by Bardaisan 
in De India. I believe that Achilles was quoting, not Porphyry, which would 


315 See here below the section on the Dialogue of Adamantius. 

316 Eq. V. Buchheit, Tyranii Rufini Librorum Adamantii Origenis adversus haereticos inter- 
pretatio (München, 1966); a new critical edition, with English translation, and a commentary, 
are in preparation. 
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imply a date toward the end of the third century or later for Achilles, but 
Bardaisan.?" I have mentioned that Bardaisan's works were soon available in 
both Syriac and Greek. Achilles represents a further case of an Alexandrian 
intellectual who knew Bardaisan's work. 

In the genesis ofthe doctrine of apokatastasis, therefore, Bardaisan would 
seem to have played a significant role, which has always been neglected by 
scholars. Origen and Bardaisan share major theological and philosophical 
doctrines, and even seem to have had some historical connection. The the- 
ory of apokatastasis stands out among the doctrines they share, and, what 
is more, it is related, in both of them, to the polemic against predestination- 
ism and the separation of justice and goodness in God, and to the defence of 
human free will. Both ofthem, indeed, developed this doctrine in the frame- 
work of their polemic against Valentinian and astrological predestination- 
ism, as is demonstrated by Book 3 of Origen's philosophical masterpiece and 
by Bardaisan's whole argument in the Liber. As Rufinus realised, the main 
problem was theodicy: to combat determinism and deny that everything 
depends either on fate or on chance, Origen, like Bardaisan, constructed an 
alternative theodicy grounded in the following tenets: the same nature for 
all rational beings, their freewill, and its consequences during the aeons, that 
is, the different conditions in which intellectual creatures are found during 
the aeons, depending on their own choices and regulated by God's justice, 
and at the same time God's providential action. This action is respectful of 
each rational creature's freewill, but it infallibly leads all to salvation, as a 
consequence of the final eviction of evil and as a gift of divine grace. Bar- 
daisan and Origen, just as Clement whom I am going to treat now, show that 
the apokatastasis theory developed against the backdrop of philosophical 
debates on human free will, fate, the origin and destiny of rational creatures, 
and theodicy. 


Clement of Alexandria: The End as the Hoped-For Apokatastasis 


Indeed, the first thing to be noticed is the complexity of the notions of 
apokatastasis that Clement received, as they were already present in various 
traditions with which he was acquainted: 


— the idea of apokatastasis in Stoic philosophy, which was characterised 
by necessity and an infinite repetition; 


317 Discussion in Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa, 126—127. 
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— the notion of eschatological universal apokatastasis as described in 
Peter's speech in the Acts of the Apostles, who connects it with the 
return of Christ and with the comfort and consolation coming from 
God; 

— the “Gnostic,” and especially “Valentinian,” concept of apokatastasis, 
which, as I have mentioned, was generally neither holistic nor univer- 
sal; 

— the notion of an eschatological intercession of the just and of the 
salvation of the damned from the “river of fire" in the Apocalypse of 
Peter, which Clement considered to be divinely inspired; 

— Irenaeus’s concept of anakephalaiosis and of anastasis-apokatastasis, 
which Clement very probably knew; 

— Bardaisan's clear concept of the eventual universal apokatastasis in 
which, thanks to instruction, “the fools will be persuaded,” “the lacks 
will be filled," and "there will be safety and peace, as a gift of the Lord 
of all natures" (a concept that Clement may indeed have known); 

— the eschatological notion of apokatastasis as a return to unity in Pan- 
taenus, a notion that Clement knew very well and indeed is preserved 
precisely by him (whatever its exact formulation by Pantaenus himself 
was). 


Allofthese traditions were known to Clement of Alexandria, a Christian Pla- 
tonist,?? a teacher of Christian philosophy? who claimed that philosophy 


318 | limit myself to referring to E. Osborn, “Clement and Platonism,” in Origeniana VIII, 
ed. L. Perrone (Leuven, 2003), 419-427; H.F. Hägg, Clement of Alexandria and the Beginning 
of Christian Apophaticism (Oxford, 2006); Edwards, Catholicity and Heresy, 57 ff. E. Osborn, 
Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 2005), argues that Clement is a coherent philosopher 
(xiii) who brings Christian faith and Platonism together into a profound unity—Plato’s 
and Heraclitus's influence is not found in isolated parallels, but in the very structures of 
thought—, and cites 348 classical authors (5). One of the key problems addressed by him is 
salvation, which, in Clement's view, depends on faith and knowledge. In Ch. 2 Osborn shows 
how Clement, like Irenaeus (and like Origen, I add), has the whole salvific economy depend 
on Christ. In Ch. 3 he highlights that Clement always looks for a Scriptural foundation for his 
arguments and that allegory does not eliminate the historical level of Scripture. This, I note, 
will be the case with Origen as well. For Clement, faith and reason are always consistent, 
because faith is faith in Christ-Logos (Chs. 6-11). 

31? U, Neymeyr, Die christlichen Lehrer im zweiten Jahrhundert. Ihre Lehrtätigkeit, ihr Selb- 
stverstdndnis, und ihre Geschichte (Leiden, 1989), 227—228, rightly argued that Christian teach- 
ers such as Justin or Clement were indistinguishable from contemporary “pagan” teachers of 
philosophy. On the status of the Catechetical School in the time of Clement see C. Scholten, 
“Die alexandrinische Katechetenschule,” Jahrbuch für Antikes Christentum 38 (1995) 16-37; 
A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Cathechetical School’ of Early Christian Alexandria and its Philonic 
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is a gift of Christ-Logos bestowed on the Greeks by means of good angels 
(Strom. 7,2,5,5 and 2,6,4) and criticised those Christians who rejected phi- 
losophy and only swore by Scripture (Strom. 7 prol.).?? Perhaps he was also 
a presbyter in Alexandria. This, at least, is suggested by a letter of Alexander 
of Jerusalem reported by Eusebius (HE 6,116), and is repeated by Photius at 
the beginning of his entry on Clement in Bibl. Cod. 109: AAcEavdpews npe- 
afutépov. The same Photius in Cod. 11, 89b Bekker, reports the full title he 
found in “an old manuscript" (£v xtv root BiBAtw) of the Stromateis: Titov 
$atov KAjpevtos npeoßutépov AAcEavdpelas vv xatà THY dano piosopiav 
Yvwottxav drouvnudtwv otpwratewv. Clement may, or may not, have been a 
teacher of Origen. The latter never mentions him in his extant works;?! how- 
ever, Origen very probably knew Clement, his work, and his thought, and 
Clement's thought contains important seeds that were developed by Origen 
into a full-blown doctrine of universal eschatological restoration. As I shall 
show, Clement abundantly employs the very terminology of apokatastasis, 
with the terms &noxatdotacis and ànroxaðiotnyt. 

Clement was acquainted with the Apocalypse of Peter, which I have al- 
ready analysed, and regarded it as divinely inspired, commenting on it in his 
Hypotyposeis. There, according to Eusebius HE 6144, Clement commented 
on all the books of the NT? including “the so-called Apocalypse of Peter.” 
What Clement found in the Apocalypse of Peter is the eventual liberation of 


Heritage,” Harvard Theological Review 9o (1997) 59-87; A. Le Boulluec, “Aux origines, encore, 
de l'école ď’ Alexandrie,” Adamantius 5 (1999), 8-36; A. Grafton-M. Williams, Christian- 
ity and the Transformation of the Book (Cambridge, Ma., 2006), my rev. in Adamantius 14 
(2008) 637—641; J. Tloka, Griechische Christen, Christliche Griechen (Tübingen, 2006), my rev. 
in Adamantius 14 (2008), 641-645; Osborn, Clement, Ch. 1. Cf. A. Jakab, Ecclesia Alexandrina 
(Bern, 2004), 91-106. 

320 On Clement's appreciation of philosophy, besides what has been indicated in n. 318 and 
what will be indicated below, see also F.A. Sullivan, "Clement of Alexandria on Justification 
through Philosophy, in In Many and Diverse Ways: FS J. Dupuis, eds. D. Kendall-G.O'Collins 
(Maryknoll, NY, 2003), 101-113; C. Broc-Schmezer, “La philosophie grecque comme propédeu- 
tique à l évangile. Clément d' Alexandrie," Foi et vie 107 (2008) 77-87. 

321 What is more, when Origen in a letter (ap. Eus. HE 6191214) must cite examples of 
philosophers who were also Christians and even presbyters, he mentions Pantaenus and 
Heraclas, but not Clement, who would have been an excellent and handy example. There 
must have been some strong reason for Origen to decide to keep such an apparently obstinate 
silence on Clement. 

32 Photius, Bibl. Cod. 109, 89a Bekker, reports that “the Hypotyposeis discuss passages of the 
OT and the NT, of which Clement offers a concise exegesis and interpretation [...] He speaks 
several times about the same things, and disposes his thoughts here and there, without order, 
like a madman. His overall aim consists in interpretations of Genesis, Exodus, Psalms, St. 
Paul’s letters, the catholic epistles, and the Ecclesiasticus.” 
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sinners from the "river of fire.” Origen, too, knew that text and might even be 
echoing it when in Hom. in Luc. 24 he speaks of a “river of fire" near which 
Jesus stays. Whoever, after death, ^will be still in need of purification, Christ 
will baptise him in this river and will send him across" to paradise. This is 
exactly the scenario depicted in the Apocalypse of Peter. 

Another factor that must preliminarily be taken into account is that, as 
a result of his own anti-Gnostic polemic, Clement made much of human 
free will and responsibility, and at the same time of God's grace and prov- 
idence.?? Like Origen after him, he did not consider human free will to 
be at odds with divine providence, which is universally and unequivo- 
cally salvific. It is precisely on this presupposition that Origen's doctrine of 
apokatastasis will be able to be grounded in his defence of human free will 
against “Gnostic” predestinationism.?^ The same was countered by Clement 
as well. The main point in Clement's polemic against "Gnosticism" was 
theodicy, which will also be the main concern of Origen's anti-Gnostic and 
anti-Marcionite polemic. Repentance and conversion are helped by God, 
but this does not contradict the freedom of human will: “God wants us to 
save ourselves by ourselves" (Strom. 6,12,96,1-3). Clement often stresses that 
each one's salvation must be voluntary;?? at the same time he, like Origen 
afterwards, deemed God's grace indispensable to this end, for instance in 
Strom. 7,38,5. The condition of each one is determined by one's own free 
choices (Strom. 3,9,65), a point that Clement emphasises against Valentinian 
predestinationism, just as Origen too will do. Clement's view, like Origen's, 
is profoundly informed by his polemic against predestinationism and the 
division of humanity into “natures,” doomed in advance to perdition or sal- 
vation according to the “Valentinians.” In Strom. 117,83-84 and 2,12,54—55, 
Clement makes use of the Stoic and Platonic doctrine of the assent, which 
wholly depends on the moral subject (“that the assent depends on us is not 
only affirmed by the Platonists, but also by the Stoics,” etc.; Clement's whole 
passage was included by von Arnim among Chrysippus's fragments in SVF II 


923 Ee, in Strom. 1,1,4,1; 214—15,60—71; 514,136; indeed, like Origen, he asserted this of every 
rational creature, including the devil, who was not forced by nature to choose evil (ibid. 
117,83-84). In 2,3 he maintains the freedom of human will in polemic against "Valentinians" 
(also in 1,20,115-116) and Basilides. On the non-conflictual relationship between human free 
will and divine grace and providence see now M. Havrda, "Grace and Free Will According to 
Clement of Alexandria,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 19 (2011) 21-48. This relationship is 
best expressed in Quis dives 211—2: “if souls want [BovAopévatc], then God inspires them too.” 

324 Full demonstration in Ramelli, "La coerenza." 

325 E.g. in Strom. 1,6,35,1; 2,3112; 2,5,27,4; 4,26,170,4; 5,1,7,1-2; 5,113,831; 6,12,96,2; 7,2,6,3; 
753,20,3,8; 12,1; 7,42,4. 
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992; see also Epictetus, fr. 9 Schenkl ap. Gell. NA 19,1; Strom. 11,4). The latter, 
however, is always assisted by divine Providence at the same time; human 
sins depend on us, but the Lord suggests kinds of therapy corresponding 
to the various passions (2,13,69). IIc, or bad passions, distinct from good 
passions or eümá0stot,?5 must be cured by the Logos. For bad passions do not 
belong to human nature, but are extraneous to it (Paed. 2,84,1), according to 
an idea that will be especially developed by Nyssen in De anima, where he 
argues that äi are a kind of unnatural excrescences of the soul. 
Platonic-Socratic and Stoic ethical intellectualism characterises Clem- 
ent's thought? evil is chosen because it is deemed good, due to a wrong 
evaluation that one fails to correct out of ignorance and foolishness. If a 
person chooses evil, this person is ultimately not free. Ethical intellectual- 
ism will be embraced by Origen—who insists that freedom is the freedom 
to do the good and presents evil as the outcome of deception?9— and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa,?? who even explains Adams sin through it: the protoplasts ate 


326 See M.R. Graver, Stoicism and Emotion (Chicago, 2007); cfr. Ead., “The Weeping Wise: 
Stoic and Epicurean Consolations in Seneca's 99'^ Epistle,” in Tears and Crying in the Greco- 
Roman World, ed. Th. Fógen (Leiden, 2009), 235-252. Cf. R. Sorabji, Emotions and Peace of 
Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation (Oxford, 2000); my review in Aevum 77 
(2003) 217-221. 

327 The same perspective can be found in Strom. 2,6,26,5; 2,15,62,3; 4,26,168,2; 614,113,3; 
7,3,16,2, and elsewhere. With no reference to Plato, the Socratics, or ethical intellectualism, 
but in fact with the same argument that rejection of the Good (God) does not arise out of 
a free will, but of an enslaved will, see Beauchemin, Hope Beyond Hell, 44. Indeed Anais 
in Clement is a faculty of the rational soul, not an independent faculty, and hinges on 
knowledge. On the problem of evil in Clement the best treatment remains P. Karavites, Evil, 
Freedom, and the Road to Perfection in Clement of Alexandria (Leiden, 1999), praes. 17-55 on 
evil in Clement and before him, and 109-138 on free will. On the latter in Clement see Havrda, 
"Grace." 

328 See e.g. Comm. in Cant. 4,1,20: inesse unicuique animae vim possibilitatis et arbitrii lib- 
ertatem qua possit agere omne quod bonum est. [...] Hoc naturae bonum praevaricatio- 
nis occasione deceptum vel ad ignaviam vel ad nequitiam fuerat inflexum |...] per gratiam 
reparatur et per doctrinam Verbi Dei restituitur. The "original sin" is construed as the result 
of a deception. The main activity of demons is exactly deception, aimed at leading the soul 
to assenting to something evil. The assent itself remains free, but ifthe evil thoughts inspired 
by demons are not eradicated from the soul at an early stage, these will grow ever more 
powerful and will determine the assent (which at this stage is almost no longer free). See 
e.g. ibid. 4,3,5-6: demons are deceptores. Dum enim cogitatio mala in initiis est, facile potest 
abici a corde. Nam si frequenter iteretur et diu permaneat, adducit animam sine dubio ad con- 
sensum, et post consensum intra cor suum confirmatum certum est quia ad peccati tendat 
effectum. 

95 AndPlotinuson the “pagan” side of Neoplatonism. This is why in Enn. 6,8,3 he states that 
the gods are truly free because they determine themselves on the basis oftheir nature, which 
is the Good. Only the choice of good is free; the choice of evil is not. In Middle Platonism, 
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the fruit because this evil deed appeared to them to be good, since they were 
deceived by the serpent in their judgement. A punishment for such mistakes 
due to deception, obnubilation, and ignorance is considered by Clement to 
be right, but at the same time he also declares God's justice to be "salvific." 

It comes as no surprise that in his polemic against “Gnostic” determinism 
Clement keeps quoting?? Plato's declaration that “Virtue has no master [dpe- 
ty 8$ &deonotov]; the more each of us honours it, the more she or he will have 
of it; the less one honours it, the less one will have of it. Therefore, respon- 
sibility for this lies with the one who chooses: God is not responsible [0:56 
&vaitctoc |" (Resp. 10,617E). Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, Christian Platonists 
like Clement and both acquainted with his works, will remember Plato's 
statement that virtue has no master and bears the stamp of freedom and 
will elaborate on this concept. In Strom. 2,14-15,60 ff. Clement observes that 
one’s intention is essential to the assessment of one’s responsibility, which 
does not subsist if anything is made out of ignorance or necessity (14,60—61; 
cf. 15,62-64); God has mercy even in case of voluntary faults, with a view 
to one's repentance (15,66). Against "Gnostic" predestinationism, Clement, 
like Origen, insists that not even the devil chose evil because he was com- 
pelled by his nature to do evil (Strom. 117,83-84, a passage surrounded by 
examples from Chrysippus's treatment of free will). Therapeutic imagery is 
employed here in abundance (15,6971); it will be dear to Origen as well, and 
to most theologians who will support the doctrine of apokatastasis through- 
out the Patristic era and up to our day.?! Clement insists on the pedagogical 
and therapeutic function of all punishments decided by God" and on God's 
"salvific justice" for each and every creature: 


everything, both in general and in the single cases, is ordered by the Lord of 
the universe for the purpose of universal salvation [...] God is good and from 
eternity and eternally saves through his Son [...] the task of salvific justice is to 
lead each being to what is better. (Strom. 7,2,12; see also 1,17,86,1-2) 


Albinus ap. Stob. Anth. 1,49,37,91-92, had the fall of souls depend on “a mistaken judgment 
of the faculty of autonomy.’ The same formulation appears later in Gregory of Nyssa, In Eccl. 
GNO V 381,20 Alexander. 

339 Ee in Paed. 1,8,69,1; Strom. 11,41 (cf. 4,24,153,1—2); 117,84; 216,75; 423,150; 514,136. 

331 Just an instance from contemporary theologians: the Italian Catholic hermit Adriana 
Zarri deems the notion of eternal hell *an insult against God's goodness" and observes that 
not even human justice nowadays admits of merely retributive punishments, but it seeks the 
criminal's reformation and reintegration. Hell's justice would be merely retributive, moreover 
in a disproportionate way. All will be saved in the end; merits will make a big difference in 
respect to the antichambre each one will have to do. 

332 E.g. Strom. 2,115,69—71; 7,16,102,1—3; 7,6,341—-3 on ng aiwviov, “otherworldly.” 
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The universality of salvation is clearly stated; this is the work of God, and 
that God's justice is salvific means that it is always exercised with a view to 
the salvation ofthose punished. These punishments are instructive and cor- 
rective, they are in fact maiSevcetc, and are aimed at having sinners repent, 
so to be saved: "The necessary corrections [ ma1devaetc], inflicted out of good- 
ness by the great Judge who presides, both through the angels who surround 
him, and through several preliminary judgements, and again trough the 
definitive judgement, compel ‘those who have hardened too much' [Eph 439] 
to repent [éxBidCovtat petavoetv].” Repentance can therefore occur even after 
the final judgement. Even this judgement establishes punishments that, 
being corrective, force even the worst sinners to repent. After which, these 
corrections will have to come to an end. The very role of Christ as both a 
Physician?? and a Teacher or Pedagogue, who instructs and corrects, is often 
underlined by Clement. Suffice it to cite two passages: "Just as a physician 
provides health to those who collaborate with him for the sake of health, 
likewise God, too, provides eternal salvation to those who collaborate with 
him for the sake of knowledge and upright conduct" (Strom. 7,7,48); “As our 
body requires a physician when it is ill, likewise our soul, too, requires the 
Pedagogue when we are sick, in order to heal its illnesses." Only after this 
does it require the Teacher, “in order to lead it and develop its capacity 
for knowledge, once it has been purified and enabled to receive the Logos' 
revelation" (Paed. 1,1,2,3).°** It is notable that Clement first envisages a purifi- 
cation, and then an illumination. This double scheme, which is also typical 
of “pagan” Neoplatonic schools, will return in Origen, and then Didymus the 
Blind and Evagrius, as Blossom Stefaniw has correctly observed.’ I find it 
interesting to add that it is present already in Clement. 

The world is seen by Clement as a place of education, a natdevtyptov: 
"this place of education which is common to us all" In the framework of 
this pedagogic and therapeutic perspective, Clement sees the mp aiwviov 


333 See also A. Breitenbach, “Wer christlich lebt, lebt gesund. Medizinische und physiol- 
ogische Argumentation im ‘Paidagogos’ des Klemens von Alexandrien,’ Jahrbuch für Antike 
und Christentum 45 (2002) 24—49. 

334 On Christ pedagogue and physician in Clement see at least J.L. Kovacs, “Divine Ped- 
agogy and the Gnostic Teacher according to Clement of Alexandria," Journal of Early Chris- 
tian Studies 9 (2001) 3-25, praes. 13; F.D. Aquino, "Clement of Alexandria: An Epistemology 
of Christian Paideia,” in Transmission and Reception, eds. J. Childers-D. Parker (Piscataway, 
2006), 270—284, praes. 271-277; O. Kindiy, Christos Didaskalos. The Christology of Clement of 
Alexandria (Saarbrücken, 2008). 

335 B. Stefaniw, "Exegetical Curricula in Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius: Pedagogical Agen- 
da and the Case for Neoplatonist Influence," in Studia Patristica 44 (2010) 281-295. 
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or “otherworldly fire" as purifying and educative: “the fire sanctifies, not the 
flesh of sacrificial offerings, but the sinners’ souls, and I mean a fire that is 
not a fire which devours everything and tests, but the fire that is endowed 
with discernment, which spreads in the soul that passes through that fire” 
(Strom. 7,6,341—3). Divine providence works through either beneficial acts 
or punishments, but Clement is clear that the aim of both procedures is 
salvation, through repentance/conversion (Strom. 1,17,173,1-6). Indeed, it 
“provides for salvation,” by means either of good deeds as a benefactor or of 
punishments qua sovereign, but such punishments as to have the punished 
person convert. No case is contemplated in which God’s Providence does not 
save, in one way or another. And this salvific conversion is always possible, 
“both here on earth and on the other side," given that God's goodness is 
active everywhere (Strom. 4,6,37,7; see also 6,6,45-47). The possibility of 
salvific conversion even after death is inside Clement's theology of Christ's 
descent to hell, which will be important to Origen's and Gregory Nyssen's 
soteriology. The Shepherd of Hermas, which presents this descent as salvific, 
was considered by Origen valde utilis et [...] divinitus inspirata (Comm. in 
Rom. 10,31). For Clement, “the Lord brought the Good News even to those 
who were in hell. Do not Scriptures declare that the Lord announced the 
Good News to those who had died in the Flood, or better had been caught 
in it, and to those who had been kept in prison?" The reference is to 1Pet 
3119-21, which was also commented on by Clement in his Hypotyposeis.^" 
Clement goes on to state: 


The apostles, following the Lord, announced the Good News even to those 
who were in hell [...] that, after repenting of their sins, they might be among 
those who belong to the Almighty God, although they happened to confess 
God in another place, and they might be saved, each one according to his 
or her own degree of knowledge. Thus, the Saviour is active, because his 
work is to save. And this is what he has done, by dragging to salvation those 
who wanted to believe in him, through preaching, wherever they may have 
been. [...] All those who have believed will be saved, even if they come from 
paganism, because they have professed their faith down there (in hell): God's 


336 It is unknown whether the sentence si cui tamen libellus ille recipiendus videtur is an 
addition of Rufinus in Hom. 1 in Ps. 37, 1, after Origen's words est autem quando erudimur 
etiam a procuratoribus et actoribus, id est ab his angelis quibus creditae sunt dispensandae et 
regendae animae nostrae, quemadmodum describitur in quodam loco angelus paenitentiae qui 
nos suscipit castigandos, sicut Pastor exponit. 

337 See also 1Pet 4:6; Rom 10:7; Eph 4:9; Matt 27:52-53. On Clement's view see H. Alfeyev, 
"Christ the Conqueror of Hell,’ in Christus bei den Vätern, Hrsg. Y. de Andia-P.L. Hofrichter 
(Innsbruck, 2003), 48-68. 
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punishments save and educate! They exhort people to repent and want the 
sinner's repentance rather than his death [Ez 18:23; 33:11] [...] Even those who 
were out ofthe Law but had lived in a righteous way, thanks to the particular 
quality of their soul, quickly converted and believed, even if they happened 
to be imprisoned in hell. [...] Thus, it is demonstrated for sure that God is 
good, and the Lord can save with impartial justice those who convert, here 
or on the other side; for God's active power arrives not only here on earth, but 
everywhere, and it operates everywhere. (Strom. 6,6,45-47) 


God's salvific action reaches even hell. 

As Origen will do, Clement thinks that God's providence saves, though 
always respecting each one's free will. Absolutely no being escapes the care 
of divine Providence, whose aim is universal salvation (Protr. 9,87,6). In 
Strom. 1,17,86,1-2 Clement avails himself again of a therapeutic metaphor: 
even evil acts of will by people who have detached themselves from God "are 
directed by universal Providence toward a salvific/healthy end, although 
their cause would produce illness. But the main characteristic of divine 
Providence is not to allow that the evil produced by a voluntary detachment 
from the Good remains useless, without any fruit, nor to allow it to become 
harmful. For it is typical of God's wisdom, virtue, and power not only to do 
the good— since this is, so to say, God's nature, just as the nature of fire is to 
warm and that of light is to illuminate—, but also, and above all, to produce, 
from the evils excogitated by some, a good and useful end, and to handle 
those which seem evils in such a way as to be helpful." So, Clement (Strom. 
7,16,102,1-3) hopes that “the heretics” will be converted by God, even after 
death: 


May these heretics, too, after learning from these notes, return to wisdom and 
turn to the omnipotent God. But if, like deaf snakes, they should refuse to lis- 
ten to the song that is sung now, all recently, but is extremely ancient, may 
they be educated at least by God, by bearing his paternal admonitions; may 
they be ashamed and repent, and may itnot happen that, behaving with obsti- 
nate disobedience, they must undergo the final and general judgment. For 
partial educative processes take place as well, which are called "corrections," 
which we, who belong to the people of the Lord, mostly encounter when we 
happen to be in a state of sin: we are corrected by divine Providence just as 
kids are by their teacher or father. God does not punish [tywpettot]—since 
punishment is the retribution of evil with further evil —, but corrects [xoA&- 
Cet] for the sake of those who are corrected, both in general and singularly. 


As I have mentioned above, Aristotle drew a distinction between tipwpta, a 
retributive punishment, and xóAactc, which is instructive. The NT only uses 
xóAactc / xoàdčew in reference to a correction established by God in this or in 
the other world (the xóAacig aiwvios), and not tinwota / Tiuwpeioða. Clement 
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too regards punishments, not as retributive, but as educative processes on 
God's part. Even “heretics” and non Christians will be able to enjoy the 
beneficial effects of these educative processes in the next world. Clement 
thus leaves the door open to their restoration, and therefore, ultimately, to 
the restoration of all. 

In Paed. 3,8,44-45 Clement calls again the nip aiwviov that was sent by 
God the Logos against Sodom “full of discernment” (qpóviyov). Clement 
also declares that the very punishment of that city is pc evAoyiotou tots 
avOpwroig cwtypias cixwv, “for the human beings, the image of their well 
calculated salvation." Salvation, therefore, may result from punishment, but 
clearly the goal of the latter is salvation. Clement adds: "this is the aim of 
threats of punishments [oi xoAdcetg xoi at dnethai]: that we may fear the 
punishment and thereby stay away from sin." If one does not stay away 
from sin, one will have to be purified from sin. The latter, qua evil, must 
be eliminated, whereas the rational being created by God, qua good, must 
remain. Clement shared the doctrine of the ontological non-subsistence of 
evil with Origen, Gregory Nyssen, Evagrius, and most Patristic supporters 
of the doctrine of universal restoration. The sinner is a human being and 
a creature of God. But sinning is in the act, not in the (rational) being, 
and, as a consequence, it is not a work of God. Sinners are called "the 
enemies of God" just in that they have made themselves enemies of the 
commandments, which they have disobeyed, in the same way as those who 
have obeyed them are called friends of God. Their denomination comes 
to the latter from familiarity with God, and to the former from alienation 
from God, and both familiarity and alienation depend on a free choice 
(Strom. 413,93-94; see also 1,1,4,1). Sin depends on a free choice of one's 
will, and is not ingrained in nature; it pertains to ethics, not to ontology. 
This is a tenet of Clement’s, and then Origen’s, anti-Valentinian polemic, 
and one consequence of it is precisely the ontological non-subsistence of 
evil. Clement, like Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, was reminiscent of 1Cor 
15:25-28, which announces the eventual submission to Christ of all of his 
"enemies." Their submission will be tantamount to their salvation, as Origen 
and then Gregory of Nyssa will maintain.: The “last enemy,” death, will 
not submit and be reconciled, because, unlike the other “enemies,” it is 
not a creature of God, and therefore it is not good. On the contrary, it is 
evil, thus ontologically non-subsistent, and in accord with this, it will be 
destroyed, reduced to non-being.?? The telos will then be accomplished, 


338 On which see Ramelli, "Christian Soteriology.” 


339 See Ramelli, *1 Cor 15:24-26.” 
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which is the @éwots of all humans (Protr. 1,8,4). This, in turn, depends on 
Christ's *inhumanation,' as also Origen, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Gregory Nyssen will emphasise. Indeed, Christ *has saved us while we were 
already close to ruin" (Protr. 1,7,4) and always "encourages, admonishes, 
and saves" (Protr. 16,2; see also 9,87,6). The Lord of all is also the Saviour 
of all (Strom. 6,6,46ff.; 7,2,7,6), and “almost compels people to salvation, 
out of a superabundance of goodness” (Strom. 7,14,86,6). The final unity 
of all beings will be a work of his (Protr. 1,5,2). Like Origen after him, 
Clement thinks that each one must voluntarily adhere to the Good, and 
thereby attain salvation, but that, at the same time, Christ-Logos helps each 
one to reject evil and adhere to the Good, who is God, and this through 
therapy, purification, and illumination; in this way, Christ becomes a "sting 
of salvation." I shall highlight a similar position in an author well steeped in 
the Origenian tradition: Cassian. 

Origen was almost certainly inspired by Clement in the elaboration of 
his doctrine of universal restoration?" His therapeutic and medical imagery, 
too, will be dear to Clement and Origen as well. He and Clement, in turn, 
seem to have been inspired by Philo and his notion of the restoration of the 
soul by therapy; Philo, though, did not believe in universal salvation, and I 
have endeavoured to explain this difference elsewhere?? (moreover, Philo 
in some passages must have appeared to Origen dangerously close to the 


340 See E Trisoglio, "La salvezza in Clemente,” in Pagani e cristiani alla ricerca della salvezza 
(Roma, 2006), 639-659. 

341 J.R. Sachs, “Apocatastasis in Patristic Theology,” Theological Studies 54 (1993) 617—640, 
section 1, is right to submit that Clement offered inspiration to Origen for his doctrine of 
apokatastasis, especially in respect to the therapeutic nature of divine punishments. He thus 
agrees with Daley, Hope, 44-47, and G. Muller, "Origenes und die Apokatastasis,’ Theologische 
Zeitschrift 14 (1958) 174-190. In the other sections Sachs takes into consideration apokatastasis 
in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, plus some hints in Gregory of Nazianzus; as for Clement, 
he highlights four significant elements: 1) divine Providence, in its supremacy and absolute 
goodness; 2) God's salvific project is directed both to every single individual and to humanity 
as a whole; 3) the freedom of human beings but also God's power of persuasion, and 4) 
the pedagogic and purifying aim of divine punishment. All of these elements, and many of 
those which I have added here, will appear again in Origen and be highly relevant to the 
construction of his doctrine of apokatastasis. See also W. van Laak, Allversóhnung (Sinzig, 
1990), 39-40. Sachs, “Apocatastasis,” 617—618 observes that the detractors of the doctrine of 
universal apokatastasis fear that this denies human freedom. I observe that Clement, Origen, 
and Gregory Nyssen, all assertors of this doctrine, are also adamant in emphasising the 
freedom of will of rational creatures—Clement and Origen especially on account of their 
anti-Gnostic polemic. 

322 “Philosophical Allegoresis of Scripture in Philo and its Legacy in Gregory of Nyssa,” 
Studia Philonica Annual 20 (2008) 55-99. 
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Valentinian doctrine of classes of people who are good or bad by nature, 22 
something Origen's theodicy could not admit of). I have also attempted 
to clarify, here, the multiplicity of Clement's sources of inspiration for his 
notion of apokatastasis, as I have listed them at the very beginning of the 
present section. Now a terminological and at the same time conceptual anal- 
ysis?^ will allow us to gain even more precise insights into Clement's concept 
ofthe end of time and universal restoration. Unlike Justin,?5 and like Origen, 
Clement frequently employs diótoc, which conveys the meaning of absolute 
eternity, differently from the biblical term aicovtoc, which means “eternal” 
only in case it refers to God. In Strom. 4,224136, “the eternal contemplation” 
(diStog Sewptc) is identified with the knowledge of God and salvation in the 
world to come (aiwvio¢g). In Protr. 9,84,6 Clement takes over Plato’s defini- 
tion of time as a mobile image (eixwv) of eternity, but with a meaningful 
alteration which is probably due to the influence of the biblical terminol- 
ogy: God is a “today” that is absolutely eternal (at8toc) and extends forever; 
it is “an image of the ages,” aiwvwv eotiv eixwv, rather than Plato's “image of 
eternity [aiðvoç].” For Clement knows that aicv in the Bible does not at 
all mean “eternity.” At8toc, indeed, often refers to God or to what pertains to 
God, which is absolutely eternal; for instance, God’s goodness and benefi- 
cence are such, as well as God's justice (Strom. 5,14,141). In Protr. 10,105,4, God 
is “the eternal [dí8toc] giver of goods.” In Protr. 12,121,2 the Son is depicted as 
“the eternal | &i8t0¢] Victor,” and in Paed. 1,6,27 as saviour and pedagogue, the 
source, by instruction, of a salvation that is absolutely eternal: “the teach- 
ing is perfectly eternal [di8toc] salvation of the eternal [didto¢] Saviour.” 
Future life will not only belong to the world to come,” but it will be strictly 


343 See, eg, Leg. All. 3,75: "God has created some (human) natures faulty per se and 
blameworthy in their soul, but others excellent in all respects and praiseworthy. The same 
is the case with plants and animals.” This idea is unacceptable to Origen from the viewpoint 
of theodicy. For him, if people are born more or less gifted, this is the result of antecedent 
causes (i.e. of each one's free choices in the previous aeon), and not of an arbitrary decision 
of God. 

344 Full analysis in Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 102-116; here I shall 
select and develop what is most relevant to the issue of Clement's notion of apokatastasis. 

345 On whose use of the terminology of eternity see Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, 
new edition, 96-102. 

346 Unlike the Bible and practically the rest of the Greek tradition, Plato, followed by the 
Platonists, ascribed to aiwv the meaning “atemporal eternity." 

347 On Clement's Paedagogus see at least M. Pujiula, Körper und christliche Lebensweise. 
Klemens von Alexandreia und sein Paidagogos (Berlin-New York, 2006). 

348 For this, Clement, like many other Greek Fathers, uses C] aicvtoc and Gay weMovea, for 
instance in Protr. 9,85,4: "[piety] that bears the proclamation of life, both that in the present 
and that in the future." 
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eternal as well. This is why Clement often describes it as à8toc, as well as &- 
ToETTOG, “immutable” (Div. 42,20; Protr. 1,7,1, Strom. 7,210; Paed.1114,2).?9 As 
a consequence, the blessed themselves, who participate in this life, become 
like a “stable light, which persists eternally [dtStw¢]” (Strom. 7310,57). Other 
expressions with di8toc refer to eternal life.*°° In Protr. 9,85,4, with di8toc ow- 
mpix Clement expresses the absolute eternity of salvation, as in a number 
of other passages. 

Indeed, Clement describes salvation as perfectly eternal throughout his 
works (e.g. Strom. 7,7,48; Paed. 1,8,65,2; 111,96,3), but, notably, he never char- 
acterises damnation as perfectly eternal (di8toc). Even in Paed. 1,8,74, after 
remarking that "the mode of the economy of the divine Logos-Pedagogue 
is various, with a view to salvation," he adds that "it is appropriate even to 
inflict a wound, not in a deadly way, but in order to save [ owtypiw¢], and thus, 
with a moderate pain, save a person from eternal death [didiov xep8cvovra 
Odvatov].” Even here, therefore, eternal death is in fact denied.” Likewise, 
in Protr.11115,3 Clement characterises sin and the darkness of error as “eter- 
nal [&t8toc] death,” but in order to exclude it, as he adds straightforward: “But 
there is, there is, the Truth who has cried out that, 'from darkness, a light will 
shine!” Like Origen, Clement describes the future life both as strictly eternal 
(dii8toc) and as pertaining to the aeon to come (aiwvioç), but he characterises 
the fire of the next world only as pertaining to the aeon to come (aiwviov), 
and never as eternal proper (&t8tov). When he quotes Scripture, Clement 
usually employs aiwvioc, the scriptural term, whereas when he speaks in his 
own voice, he prefers dtdto¢, the philosophical term, but only in reference 
to God, or to life?*? since God is ontologically eternal and life in the world 


349 See also Blog diótoc in Strom. 5,2,15 and 16 didiov Gv in Paed. 113,103. 

359 Such as “eternal awakening from toils” (Paed. 2,9,80), "the eternity of life" (Paed. 2,9,82), 
or “eternal repose” which is situated in the world to come (Paed. 1,13,102). Eternal life is an 
“eternal gift" (Paed. 10,944), or “the eternal [didto¢] benefaction in accord with God's provi- 
dence" (Strom. 5,13,87), and the permanently blessed state of the perfected soul, an “eternally 
[&iðiwç] looking at God almighty, face to face" (Strom. 7,11,68). Spiritual foods are “supplied 
eternally [&iSiws] for the growth of the soul,” an eternal growth (Strom. 6,1,90). Likewise, in 
Strom. 5,1,70, the food for souls is truth, an absolutely eternal (&t8toc) food. In Strom. 6,9,75, 
blessedness is described as that of one “who dines eternally [&iðiwç] and without ever reach- 
ing satiety in the inextinguishable joy of contemplation.’ The exclusion of satiety will inspire 
Origen’s idea of apokatastasis, and Nyssen’s epektasis doctrine. 

351 Tbid. 10,93,2; Strom. 6,1,2; Paed. 1,6,27. 

352 Paed. 3,8,44 is a seeming exception, since here didto¢ occurs in a quotation from Jude, 
in reference to the evil angels. 

353 In Paed. 1,6,29 the biblical expression “aiwvoç life” is glossed with “&tðıoç life.” 
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to come will be a participation in the life of God, but never in reference to 
death, punishment, fire, or evil. 

From the terminological analysis it also emerges that Clement, just as 
Origen will do, expressly refers àtótoc to the final apokatastasis. One example 
is Ecl. Proph. 57,2, in which apokatastasis is described as an eternal condition 
characterised by knowledge: 


According to the Apostle, then, those who will be at the peak of apokatastasis 
[ev tH &xpot dnoxataotdcet]*4 are those who were created first: and the first 
created are the thrones, although they are (angelic) powers, since God rested 
in them, just as he reposes in those who believe as well. For each person, 
according to her own individual degree of spiritual progress, has a certain 
knowledge of God, and God rests in this knowledge, since those who have 
known him have become eternal [&iðiwv] thanks to their knowledge. 


Knowledge, eternity, and apokatastasis are joined together also in Strom. 
7,10,56,2-6. Here, Clement identifies the eventual restoration with knowl- 
edge and love and characterises it as an eternal contemplation: 


Love [&y&nzv] comes after knowledge [yvéctc], and inheritance (or: enjoy- 
ment) after love. And this is achieved when one depends on the Lord thanks 
to faith, knowledge, and love. [...] This completes what is not yet completed 
and what is already perfect, teaching in advance the future life that we shall 
have with the gods in God, once we have been liberated from any chastisement 
and suffering that we (shall) have to endure because of our sins for the sake of a 
salvific education: after the extinction ofthis penalty, rewards and honours are 
bestowed upon those who have been made perfect, after completing their purift- 
cation [...]. After human beings have become pure of heart, in accord with 
what pertains to the Lord, restoration [ànoxatáotaoç] awaits them, in eter- 
nal contemplation [th Pewpia tH ddiw]. And they will be “gods,” sharing their 
abodes with the other “gods,” those who have been arrayed first by the Saviour. 
Thus, knowledge leads forthwith to purification. 


Gregory of Nyssa will likewise insist on the final liberation from the thera- 
peutic and pedagogical penalty and the achievement of a state of freedom, 
honour, and perfection, which will be the restoration. Knowledge and love 
will characterise the telos for Origen, Evagrius, and Gregory of Nyssa as well. 
Clement is here expressly describing the eschatological state of “the future 
life.” The eternal contemplation in the end will be preceded by the purifi- 
cation of all of one's sins through an instruction that will be "salvific" and 
therefore will lead to salvation, which coincides with *apokatastasis in abso- 
lutely eternal contemplation.” Clement, as later Origen and Gregory of Nyssa 


354 This probably means “those who will be the first to be restored.” 
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will do, describes the final apokatastasis as 0£cctc. And, like Origen after 
him, he characterises apokatastasis as absolutely eternal, àtótoc, and not 
simply as aicvtoc or pertaining to the other aeon.** For apokatastasis will 
follow the end of all aeons. 

Clement treats the very doctrine of apokatastasis, also using the spe- 
cific terminology of apokatastasis, in other remarkable passages as well. For 
instance, in Strom. 2,8,37,5 he describes God's Wisdom (the first &nívota of 
Christ in Origen) as the cause of all creation and of “the apokatastasis of the 
elect." These elect are the true "gnostics,' those who have reached knowl- 
edge. Indeed, in Strom. 4,6,40,2 Clement describes the perfect “gnostic” as a 
“peacemaker” who has subjugated all passions, which fight against reason, 
and adds that these gnostics “will be restored to the most loving adoration.” 
The verb is &noxa8ictyut. Clement is describing the final apokatastasis of 
those who have become perfect. In order for this to be universal, all will 
have to become perfect in the end. When all have defeated passions and 
have become perfect “gnostics,” all will be able to be restored. Now, it is cru- 
cial that exactly the universality of the final restoration is attested in Strom. 


3,9,63,4: 


It is necessary that generation and corruption exist in creation, until all the 
elects have appeared, and thus the restoration [&moxatd&otacic| takes place, 
so that even substances themselves return to their original seat. 


Not only the elect, but even substances will be restored. This gives an idea 
of the absolute universality of the eventual apokatastasis in Clement's view. 
Also, in Strom. 3,10,70,1 Clement sees universal concord, which will obtain 
in the end, as exemplified by the “three” in the middle of whom the Lord 
is in “the only Church, the only human being, the only (human) nature.’ 
The eschatological identification between Church and humanity will be 
maintained by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa?* 


355 See my "Origene ed il lessico dell'eternità, Adamantius 14 (2008) 100—129; “Aiwviog and 
alov in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa,” in Studia Patristica XLVI, eds. J. Baun-A. Cameron- 
M. Edwards-M. Vinzent (Leuven, 2010), 57—62. 

356 Cf P. Siniscalco, “Anoxaðiotnyı e &amoxatkotacts nella tradizione patristica fino a Ire- 
neo,” in Studia Patristica 3 (1961) 380—396; Andrew Itter, “The Restoration of the Elect,’ in Stu- 
dia Patristica 41 (2006) 169—174, then developed in Idem, Esoteric Teaching in the Stromateis 
of Clement of Alexandria (Leiden, 2009), 175-216: he underlines how “gnostic” perfection for 
Clement plays a unique role in universal restoration, but he deems Clement more interested 
in the perfection of the “gnostic” than in the apokatastasis of all. 

357 See my “Clement’s Notion of the Logos.” 
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Clement regarded apokatastasis as an eschatological reality, pertaining 
to the ultimate telos of all, and not only as realised in the present by some 
elect souls. Crucial in this connection is Strom. 2,22,134,4, where life aiwvioc, 
thus pertaining to the next aeon, is called the telos, in a quotation of Rom 
6:22 (the telos or end of sanctification is eternal life). Clement goes on to 
declare that this telos is the adoption into children of God and the assim- 
ilation to God (both a Platonic and a Christian ideal), and, what is more, 
expressly states that Paul teaches that this end is the hoped-for apokatasta- 
sis: 


TEAOG SiSdoxel TH THs EATISOG dog rdoraon, 


Paul teaches that the end is the restoration we hope for (or: we expect). 


Clement thus identifies life in the world to come with the apokatastasis or 
final restoration itself, which is for Clement, just as then for Origen, the telos 
of all. The eventual apokatastasis is described as an object of hope, and it is 
significant that, citing Rom 5:4—5, Clement immediately adds that this hope 
"does not disappoint.” Clement thus expresses, not only the hope, but the 
conviction, that in the end the restoration will take place. Clement is likely 
to have also had in mind 1Cor 15:24—28, in which the telos is the submission 
of all enemies to Christ, the elimination of evil and death, and the final 
presence of God “all in all,” which is in fact a description of the eventual 
apokatastasis. This passage, indeed, will be Origen's favourite in support of 
apokatastasis. 

Therefore, not only did Clement support the apokatastasis theory him- 
self, but he also ascribed it to Paul, thus attaching apostolic and scrip- 
tural authority to it. This is perfectly confirmed by another passage, Strom. 
2,22,136,6, in which he ascribes again to Paul the identification of the telos 
with apokatastasis as the object of human hope or expectation: “As the goal 
of faith he [sc. Paul] posits the assimilation to God—insofar as it is possi- 
ble to become righteous and saint in wisdom?9—, and as the ultimate telos 
the restoration [d&roxox&ccvocic] that has been promised, based on faith." The 
reference to the promise suggests a link with Acts 3:20—21 as well, in which 
the eventual universal restoration (&noxatdotactg mévtwv) is said to have 
been announced, and thus promised, by God through his prophets from 
time immemorial. 


358 This is a reminiscence of Plato, Theaet. 176B. See H.F. Hágg, "Deification in Clement of 
Alexandria with a Special Reference to his Use of Theaetetus 176B,’ in Studia Patristica 44 
(2010) 169-175. 
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In a number of further passages as well, Clement uses again the term 
anoxataotacts and, what is more, connects it again with the telos, the state 
of perfection that will obtain in the end. In Strom. 7,10,57,1-4 he depicts 
the perfection of the “gnostic” soul, which dwells in what is divine and 
saint, as an "apokatastasis or restitution to the highest place of rest" (cic tov 
xopupatoy ànroxataothon THs dvanatoews tónov). There, it will see God “face 
to face.” Apokatastasis is related to the di8iótvc, the absolute eternity of final 
perfection. 

The scriptural adjective aicvtoc, too, is very frequent in Clement, espe- 
cially when he cites or echoes Scripture, but it almost never means "eternal": 
only when it refers to God or what pertains to God according to the Biblical 
usage does it mean "eternal"?? otherwise it means “remote,” “ancient,” or, 
most frequently, “pertaining to the world to come.’ The Biblical expression 
Co] alwvios, “life in the world to come," is often found in his works, and in 
Protr. 9,83 appears as a synonym of “salvation bestowed by God mo That “ai- 
Qvtoc life” is life in the aiwv to come is clear, for instance, from Div. 4,10: “who- 
ever will leave his parents, brothers, and riches for me and for the happy 
news, will receive in return a hundred times as much: now in this present 
world [...] and in that which is coming aiwvioç Die og In Strom. 5,10,63, life 
in the world to come, or real life, is contrasted with real death, which con- 
sists in not recognising the Father. In addition to “aiwvtos life,” other broadly 
equivalent expressions are used by Clement that contain aiwvioç, such as 
“aiwviog tent" or “abode” (Div. 31,6). Vis-à-vis his abundant use of aicvtoc in 
reference to life, there are only two occurrences of the biblical xp aiwviov, 
the fire in the world to come. And, as I have mentioned, there is no occur- 
rence of “aidtov fire,” or “Atdoç death,” or “dtdtog punishment.” The same will 
be the case with Origen. 


359 Clement, like the Bible, refers alovtoc to God, Christ (Strom. 7,3,16: “the aiwviog Logos"), 
and what pertains to God (e.g., Div. 42.20: God's majesty is aimvioc): the meaning is “eternal” 
in these cases because of the reference to God, who is eternal, and not for the intrinsic sense 
of the adjective. So, for instance, the truth, qua work of the Logos-Son, is said to be aiwviog in 
Paed. 1,7,60. In Strom. 6,15,12 the works and words of God are aiwvic, and so on. 

36? In Div. 20,2, salvation is described as amassing wealth “in the intelligible place taught 
to us by God,’ in knowing how to use of indifferent things (in the Stoic sense), and in setting 
out in this manner toward the life to come (aiwvioç). 

361 Tn Ecl. Proph. 11,2, Clement again contrasts those things that are present with invisible 
things that pertain to the world to come, and refers to the latter as “«iwvia goods” (12,1); 
likewise, in Div. 39,1, those who are immersed in ignorance are declared to be unable to enjoy 
“aiwvia goods" (see also Strom. 3,6,56). 
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Clement may also have anticipated Origen's notion of a succession of 
aeons prior to the final apokatastasis. Photius, Bibl. cod. 109, attests that in 
his lost Hypotyposeis Clement spoke of more aeons even prior to the cre- 
ation of Adam.* We cannot reach certainty in the case of Clement for lack of 
sources, but in Origen's view this series of aeons provides rational creatures 
with the time needed to develop spiritually, and if necessary repent and con- 
vert, so that all in the telos will be able to be restored 29 One further aspect 
that is present in Clement in relation to the doctrine of the final restoration 
will be developed by Origen: the notion that the eventual apokatastasis will 
not simply be a return to the primordial state enjoyed by the human being 
before the fall, but it will be the achievement of a much better condition, not 
as a datum, but by choice. Clement observes that Adam was initially a small 
child of God, innocent, but then he was seduced by desire and pleasure, and 
fell (Protr. 1,11), but thanks to Christ's coming, by choosing obedience, the 
human being will be able to gain heaven, which is explicitly described as 
“a greater prize" than the original Paradise (ibid. 11111,2-3). Origen likewise 
will deem the end, which coincides with universal apokatastasis, better than 
the beginning, essentially for the same reason. To this end, indeed, both 
Clement (Protr. 12,120,3—4; Strom. 2,22,131,6; cf. Paed. 3121011) and Origen 
avail themselves of the distinction between image and likeness: the human 
being was created in the image of God; this is something given initially, but 
the likeness to God must be achieved by each one by means of engagement 
and voluntary adhesion to God, thanks also to the help of Christ and God's 
Providence. This must be freely chosen and conquered individually; this is 
why the telos will be even better than the arkhe. 


362 More precisely, in one of his many misunderstandings of Clement's thought (on which 
see P. Aswhin Siejkowsky, Clement of Alexandria on Trial [Leiden, 2010], with my review in 
GNOMON 84 [2012] 393-397), Photius states that Clement *held the monstrous theory of 
metensomatosis and ofthe existence of many worlds [xócyot] prior to Adam.” Either Photius 
misunderstood Clement's notion of two xócyou the sense-perceptible and the intelligible 
one, as Ashwin, Clement, 40 suggests, or, as it seems to me more probable, given that these 
worlds are conceived as a succession and not as coexisting, Photius misreported xócyot for 
aidvec, which better fits in with a succession of aeons and corresponds to the biblical use. 
Others among Photius's misunderstandings seem to me to be due to his taking as Clement's 
own thought the ideas of his “Gnostic” opponents, which he reported in the Hypotyposeis in 
a debate (cite aùtòç cite oe £cepoc TÒ avTOD mpócwnov dnoxpıðeiç, Bibl. Cod. 109, 89a). This is 
also why in the Stromateis he seems to refute many opinions expressed in the Hypotyposeis 
(as Photius remarks in Bibl. Cod. 11, 89b: mpdg noMà x&v éxet Staycyetat): because many of 
the latter were not his own, but those of his opponents. 

363 On this notion in Origen see, e.g., my "Aicvtoc and aiv" and "The Universal and Eternal 
Validity.’ 
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Apokatastasis as the Eventual Universal Salvation: 
Origen vs. Stoic and "Valentinian" Determinism and 
"Pagan" and "Gnostic" Platonism 


Manere quidem naturae rationabili semper liberum arbitrium 
non negamus, sed tantam esse vim crucis Christi et mortis huius 
[...] asserimus, quae ad sanitatem et remedium non solum prae- 
sentis et futuri, sed etiam praeteritorum saeculorum, et non so- 
lum humano huic nostro ordini, sed etiam caelestibus virtutibus 
ordinibusque sufficiat. 


I do not deny in the least that the rational nature will always 
keep its free will, but I declare that the power and effectiveness 
of Christ's cross and of his death are so great as to be enough 
to set right and save, not only the present and the future aeon, 
but also all the past ones, and not only this order of us humans, 
but also the heavenly orders and powers. 


(Origen, Comm. in Rom. 4,10) 


*D'un abord moins facile que les autres grands Pères de l'église, Origéne im- 
pose le respect par un caractère digne et profond, sans petitesse et sans zèle 
cruel, par une vie remplie de voyages et de rapports significatifs, scellée par 
un témoignage de sang aux deux bouts, et surtout par son itinéraire intel- 
lectuel qui traverse, maitrise et élargit tout le champ de la connaissance 
chrétienne de son temps."** Just as Clement, Origen too identified the telos 
with apokatastasis and 0£octc, and both of them relied on Paul. For Clement 
I have just shown how this was the case; Origen, “der gelehrteste griechis- 
che Theologe in der Antike überhaupt,” and the inventor of the Biblical 


364 J, O’Leary, Christianisme et philosophie chez Origene (Paris, 2011), 241. A review by I. Ra- 
melli is found in GNOMON 84 (2012) 560—563. 

365 So rightly A.M. Ritter, "Christentum und Philosophie als Thema der frühkaiserzeit- 
lichen Kirchenváterliteratur" in Religiöse Philosophie und philosophische Religion der frühen 
Kaiserzeit, Hg. R. Hirsch-Luipold et al. (Tübingen, 2009), 199-233, praes. 216. On Origen’s 
eschatology see partial contributions: J. Daniélou, Origéne (Paris, 1948), Ch. 5; Sachs, “Apoc- 
atastasis,’ $2; G. Müller, "Origenes und die Apokatastasis,’ Baseler Theologische Zeitschrift 
14 (1958) 304-313; G. Millier, "Ungeheuerliche Ontologie,” Evangelische Theologie 34 (1974) 
256-275; J. Rius-Camps, “La hipótesis origeniana sobre el fin ultimo,’ in Arché e Telos, ed. 
U. Bianchi (Milan, 1981), 58-121; C. Rabinowitz, "Personal and Cosmic Salvation in Origen,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 38 (1984) 319-329; Laak, Allversóhnung, 31-91; H. Crouzel, Le fin dernier 
selon Origéne (Aldershot, 1990); Id., “L apocatastase chez Origéne,” in Origeniana IV, Hg. 
L. Lies (Innsbruck, 1987), 282—290; F.W. Norris, "Universal Salvation in Origen and Maximus,” 
in Universalism and the Doctrine of Hell, ed. N.M.S. Camero (Carlisle, 1992), 35-72; P. Tzama- 
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commentary, likewise speaks as follows: finis etiam apostolus meminit di- 
cens: Deinde finis, cum tradiderit regnum Deo et Patri. Ad quem finem utique 
festinandum est, ut sit operae pretium hoc ipsum quod a Deo creati sumus. 
Omnis vita nostra [...] consummatur et ad summum pervenit in caelestibus 
apud Deum (Hom. in Ps. 38, 8). Similarly, Origen identifies the telos with the 
ultimate perfection in Comm. in Cant. 313,20: finem vero ea quae futura sunt, 
id est perfectionem consummationemque universitatis. The very inscription 
of several Psalms, eic tò 1£Aoc,**' points to the final end, which will also coin- 
cide with the victory of God, the Good, over evil; this is why the alternative 
translation of the inscription, in reference to the victory, is also accepted: 
quicumque sunt superscripti secundum Septuaginta “in inem," apud alios 
interpretes "victoriales" vel *ad victoriam" vel "victori" attitulantur (Hom. 1 in 
Ps. 38, 2). The telos will indeed be the final victory over evil, which will re- 
sult in the eventual presence of the sole Good, who is God, "all in all," the 
meaning of which according to Origen I shall analyse soon. Origen indeed 
designated apokatastasis—both anticipated and realised—as Dëuoe 27 


likos, Origen: Philosophy of History and Eschatology (Leiden, 2007); T. Greggs, Barth, Origen, 
and Universal Salvation. Restoring Particularity (Oxford, 2009); Id., "Apokatastasis. Particular- 
ist Universalism in Origen,” in All Shall Be Well. Explorations in Universal Salvation in Christian 
Theology from Origen to Moltmann, ed. G. MacDonald (Cambridge, 2011), 29-46; Ramelli, Gre- 
gorio di Nissa sull'anima, Integrative Essay 2; "La coerenza"; "Christian Soteriology"; "Origen's 
interpretation of Hebrews 10:13,” Augustinianum 47 (2007) 85-93; '1Cor 15:24-26"; "Origen's 
Exegesis of Jeremiah"; "The Debate on Apokatastasis in Pagan and Christian Platonists,” Illi- 
nois Classical Studies 33-34 (2008-2009) 201-234; "The Universal and Eternal Validity"; “Ori- 
gen, Bardaisan"; "Tears of Pathos, Repentance, and Bliss: Crying and Salvation in Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa,” in Tears in the Graeco-Roman World, 367—396; "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse ...”; 
"Origen and Apokatastasis: A Reassessment”; “Forgiveness in Patristic Philosophy,” in Ancient 
Forgiveness. Classical, Judaic, and Christian Concepts, ed. Ch. Griswold-D. Konstan (Cam- 
bridge, 2012), 195-215. 

366 As is argued by A. Fürst, “Exegesis and Philosophy in Early Christian Alexandria,” in 
Interpreting the Bible and Aristotle in Late Antiquity: the Alexandrian Commentary Tradition 
between Rome and Baghdad, eds. J. Lóssl-].W. Watt (Farnham, 2011), 13-32, praes. 14. Ori- 
gen joined philosophical and philological approaches and thereby construed the notion of 
Christian scientia. Early Latin Biblical commentators, instead, based themselves on rhetori- 
cal analysis. Origen was acquainted with philosophical and literary commentaries. 

367 On the divergent Patristic interpretations of this title see P. Blowers, “Making Ends 
Meet,” Studia Patristica 44 (2010) 163-176. 

368 On Gewos see my "Deification" in EBR. Encyclopedia ofthe Bible and Its Reception (Berlin, 
2010—) and at least G.I. Mantzaridis, The Deification of Man (New York, 1984); P. Nellas, 
Deification in Christ (Crestwood, 1987); M.D. Nispel, "Christian Deification and the Early 
Testimonia," Vigiliae Christianae 53 (1999) 289—304; J. Gross, The Divinization ofthe Christians 
According to the Greek Fathers (Engl. tr. Anaheim, 2001); N. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification 
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for example in De or. 27,13 (0£ortow0Guev)*? and Comm. in Matt. 17,32 (8eomol- 
Yfjvat); as “communion with the divine" in CC 3,80, and as “becoming God" 
in Sel. in Ps. 23. In Ex. ad Mart. 25 Origen makes it clear that it is Christ-Logos 
who makes the eventual “deification” possible:°” those who are “deified” are 
said to be “deified” by the Logos (as in De or. 27,13). Deification itself, accord- 
ing to Origen, is grounded in Scripture, first of all in Ps 82:6: ^I have said, You 
are gods, you are all children of the Most High—and yet, you will die like 
humans and fall like any prince,” the passage that Jesus quotes in John 10:34: 
“Is it not written in your Law: ‘Ihave said, You are gods? ”; Gal 2:20: "It is not I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me"; 1John 3:2-3: "My beloved, we are now 
God's children; what we shall be is not yet apparent, but we know that, when 
itis in fact apparent, we shall be like God, since we shall see God as God is"; 
2Pet1:3-4: “His divine power has granted to all of us goods that belong to the 
divinity, thanks to the knowledge of the One who called us to his own glory 
and excellence [...] to become partakers of the divine nature"; 2 Cor 318: “All 
of us, contemplating the glory of the Lord with unveiled face, are changed 
into the Lord's likeness, from glory to glory"; cf. 2 Cor 4:3-6; Lev 19:2: “thus, 
be holy, just as Iam holy" In the end, according to Origen, "all will become 
the Son, when they become one [£v], just as the Son and the Father are one" 
(Comm. in Jo. 116). The notion of deification is elaborated in Hom. in Lev. 
9,151: "Those who will follow Christ and enter with him the inner parts of 
the Temple and ascend to the heights of heaven will no longer be humans, 
but, according to Christ's teaching, will be like angels of God. It is even possi- 
blethatthere is realised whatthe Lord said: Thave said, You are gods, you are 
all children of the Most High'" At that stage, indeed, one “must have become 
an angel and even God” (&yyeXov Hoy xoi cov yevécOon det, Sel. in Ps. 23). 


in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford, 2005), who describes Clement as the first Christian 
who applied the technical terminology of Swot to Christian life; S. Thomas, Deification in 
the Eastern Orthodox Tradition. A Biblical Perspective (Piscataway, 2007); V. Kharlamov, ed., 
Theosis: Deification in Christian Theology (Eugene, OR, 2011). 

369 In this passage, this is the result ofthe manducation of the “supersubstantial bread,” the 
spiritual (not liturgically Eucharistic) nourishment of the divine Logos for the soul, which 
assimilates humans to God. See L. Perrone, La preghiera secondo Origene (Brescia, 2011), 224. 
The culmination of this assimilation will be in the telos. 

370 For the “deification” as depending on Christ-Logos who performs both an illumination 
of minds and the unification of multiplicity see my “Cristo-Logos in Origene: ascendenze 
filoniane, passaggi in Bardesane e Clemente, e negazione del subordinazionismo,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference Dal Logos dei Greci e dei Romani al Logos di Dio. 
Ricordando Marta Sordi, Milan, Catholic University, 11-13.XL.2009, eds. A. Valvo-R. Radice 
(Milan, 2011), 295-317. 
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The notion of apokatastasis as deification—which will be developed 
most of all by Eriugena, as I shall point out in due course—is perfectly con- 
sistent with Origen's idea that precisely participation in the three Persons 
of the Trinity will bring every rational creature to its restoration. For ratio- 
nal beings receive their existence from the Father (who is the Being par 
excellence and the Good, so that progress toward the Good is also a greater 
and greater acquisition of being and existence)?! their rationality from the 
Son-Logos, and holiness from the Holy Spirit (Princ. 1,3,8).? The doctrine of 
apokatastasis and “deification” is in equally perfect harmony with the con- 
viction, expressed e.g. in Princ. 4,4,8, that the aim of God's creation is the 
good of all rational creatures and their knowledge of God: "The Godhead, 
who is good by nature, wanting that there might exist beings to benefit, and 
such as to be able to rejoice in the goods bestowed upon them, created crea- 
tures worthy of Itself, that is, capable of understanding It in a worthy way. 
In reference to these God declares, ‘I have generated children'" (Isa 1:2). The 
same goal of creation, namely the knowledge of God, is declared in Comm. 
in Io. 116,92: in the telos “those who have arrived at God through the Logos 
who is near God will have one and the same activity: knowing God, that all 
of them may become one son, being transformed by the knowledge of the 
Father in the way in which now the Son alone knows the Father.” This is also 
a description of the eventual 0£octc. Only God is substantial Good; creatures 
participate in it to a lesser or greater degree, and this is why they can fall 
away from it? only their adhesion to the Good—which goes hand in hand 


371 This is why, conversely, the closer one is to evil, the less one is (e.g. Hom. in Ps. 36, 5,5; 
Princ. 1,3,6; Comm. in Io. 213,7; Fr. in Rom. 25; Fr. in Eph. 2). This of evil as non-being is one of 
the main metaphysical traits of Origen's thought, which also entails that evil cannot subsist 
forever and thus supports the doctrine of apokatastasis. See my "Christian Soteriology.” 

372 On the role of the Spirit in the restoration of humans to God in Origen see M. Beyer 
Moser, Teacher of Holiness (Piscataway, NJ, 2005). On the role that Christ-Logos, too, plays in 
sanctification: Princ. 3,6,9; Comm. in Io. 1,27 (25); 1,34(39); 19,6(1); Hom. in Ier. 1,8. 

373 Princ. 4,6,2: “I referto all those who, bending their knee in the name of Jesus, have given 
a sign of their subjection: heavenly, terrestrial, and infernal creatures [Phil 2:10]. These three 
names indicate the totality of all created beings, namely those which, having had one and the 
same origin, being variously pushed each one by its own impulses, have been distributed into 
different orders according to their merits, because in all of these the Good was not present ina 
substantial manner, as instead it is in God, in Christ, and in the Holy Spirit. For only in the Trinity, 
Creatrix of all, does the Good exist in a substantial manner. The other beings possess it in an 
accidental way, so that it may fail [...] If they neglect their own participation, out of laziness, 
some sooner and others later, some more and others less, they become the cause of their 
own fall [...] Huge is the variety of falls by which one decays from its condition, depending 
on the movements of its intellect and will. As one descends less and another more, the just 
judgment of God’s providence provides that each one receives what it deserves for its sins in 
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with their full knowledge of the Good—will bring about their deification. 
The only logikon that never fell from God in the least is that of Jesus Christ; 
in Comm. in Cant. 314,30 Origen contrasts the presence of sin in each and 
every rational creature with Jesus's freedom from sin (solus ergo est Dominus 
et Salvator noster lesus qui peccatum non fecit). This is why his assumption of 
humanity, with its mortal body, was voluntary and not the necessary conse- 
quence of sin: in morte fuerit, sed voluntarie et non, ut nos, necessitate peccati 
(ibid. 3,14,32). On account of this, Christ could defeat death and free those 
who were under the power of death, physical and spiritual: Quia liber inter 
mortuos fuit, idcirco devicto eo qui habebat mortis imperium, abstraxit captiv- 
itatem quae tenebatur in morte (ibid.). 

In this connection, one of the main pillars with which Origen buttressed 
his doctrine of apokatastasis and the relevant final Dëuoc is that of the 
ontological non-subsistence of evil. Evil is non-being; only God /the Good 
is the true Being. For Origen, the Good has a priority that is not only moral, 
but ontological, because it is God, and qua God it is the true Being. Evil 
has no ontological stance. This will be the case in the thought of Gregory 
of Nyssa and Evagrius as well (who will pithily express this in two of the 
most important of his Kephalaia Gnostica, which rely on Origen verbally).5* 
In Comm. in Io. 2,13% Origen is clear that 


It is the good God who says so [sc. “I am the One who Is"], and it is the same 
God whom the Saviour glorifies when he says: “No one is good but God the 
Father.” The one who is good, therefore, coincides with the One who is. On 
the contrary, evil and meanness are opposed to the Good and non-being to 
Being. As a consequence, meanness and evil are non-being [ovx dv]. 


This has momentous consequences on the soteriological and eschatological 
planes, as well as on the ethical one. For choosing evil means becoming 
"non-being," but for Origen this cannot mean a substantial annihilation of 
God's creatures: 


Si autem a Te [sc. Deo] exiero, perdidi etiam hoc ipsum quod sum, et ero 
tamquam qui non est [...] in nobis est, sive ut simus sive ut non simus. Donec 


relation to the variety of movements" In Princ. 1,7,2 Origen insists that no rational creature 
is unable to receive both Good and evil in itself; the same is hammered home in 18,3: “In my 
opinion, among all rational creatures there is none who is incapable of the Good [...] there 
is no rational nature who is unable to receive both Good and evil in itself, apart from that of 
God, the source of all goods.” 

374 See below, Ch. 3, sections on Gregory of Nyssa and Evagrius. 

375 H.G. Thümmel, Origenes’ Johanneskommentar Buch I-V (Tübingen, 201), with ed., 
transl., and commentary of this work. 
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enim adhaeremus Deo et inhaeremus ei qui vere est, etiam nos sumus. Sin 
autem abscesserimus a Deo [...] vitio in contrarium decidimus. Non ergo per 
hoc substantialis animae designatur interitus. (Hom. 2 in Ps. 38, 12) 


Origen added the last sentence because thinkers such as Philo thought that 
a soul that does evil perishes ontologically.*” That the annihilation of the 
wicked for Origen is not ontological, but spiritual, is confirmed by Hom. 
2 in Ps. 38, x: peccatores ad nihilum redigit: haec est ergo imago terreni id 
est peccatorum, quam ad nihilum redigit Deus in civitate sua. Sinners will 
actually perish in the other world, but not ontologically: 


"Cum pereunt peccatores videbis" Fortassis hoc prius erit ut peccatores et 
impios iusti videant condemnatos. [...] Postea enim quam viderint quomodo 
pereunt peccatores, tunc ipsi exaltabuntur [...] “Et ecce non erat [sc. impius].” 
In die iudicii omnino non esse. Qui enim non est particeps Illius qui semper 
est, iste neque esse dicitur. (Hom. 5 in Ps. 36, 5) 


The destruction ofthe sinner in the next world will be the destruction of his 
sin, of evil, so that the sinner will be no longer a sinner, but a righteous: Hoc 
enim etiam Dominus pollicetur, ut exterminet romphaeam, id est peccatum, 
ita ut ultra iam non sit peccator. For evil, when is chosen no longer by 
anyone, will vanish according to its ontological non-subsistence: Non enim 
decidentia de homine vitia ad aliam aliquam substantiam congregantur, sed 
sibi abeunt, et in semet ipsa resoluta evanescunt atque in nihilum rediguntur 
(Comm. in Cant. 41,3). Indeed evil, according to Origen (CC 4,63), just as to 
Plato (Resp. 445C6), is indefinite, dóptocov, like non-being; it is dispersed in 
multiplicity, whereas virtue, like the Good—who is God, the One—, is one 
and simple.?* What will be burnt away by the rôp aiwviov will be not sinners, 
but their pada 8óyporro, their uoy8vjpot Adyot (Comm. in Matth. 5,10,2). 


376 See also Princ. 2,9,2: “To go far from the Good means nothing but falling into evil, since 
evil is a loss of Good. This is why it happens that, the more one detaches himself from the 
Good, the closer one comes to evil" 

377 See Ramelli, “Philosophical Allegoresis" On the death of the soul in Philo and early 
Imperial philosophy see Ead., “1 Tim 5:6 and the Notion and Terminology of Spiritual Death: 
Hellenistic Moral Philosophy in the Pastoral Epistles,” Aevum 84 (2010) 3-16, and J.T. Conroy, 
“Philo’s Death of the Soul: Is This Only a Metaphor?” Studia Philonica Annual 24 (2011) 
23-40, who is right to see Philo’s notion of the death of the soul as ontological and not just 
metaphorical, although he does not indicate the close parallels in Roman Stoicism and the 
NT (Paul and Pastoral Epistles), besides Origen. On the death of the soul in 1Cor 11:30 see 
I. Ramelli, “Spiritual Weakness, Illness, and Death in 1Cor 11:30,’ Journal of Biblical Literature 
130 (2011) 145-163. 

378 See my “Harmony between arkhé and telos in Patristic Platonism and the Imagery 
of Astronomical Harmony Applied the Apokatastasis Theory,’ International Journal for the 
Platonic Tradition 7.1 (2013) 1-49. 
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That of the ontological non-subsistence of evil and, as a consequence, 
its eventual disappearance?? was a doctrine that, on the one side, was 
shared by Platonism, but on the other side was also founded on Scripture, 
especially 1Cor 15:24-26 and Revelation. Origen, as Gregory Nyssen after 
him,**° maintained that evil will finally be eliminated on the basis of 1Cor 
15:28, in which the telos is described as the situation that will obtain when 
God will be “all in all.” Origen's argument is theological and ontological: if 
God is really to be in all, this implies that evil, which is the opposite of God 
(qua non-Good and non-Being), will be no longer in any being: 


When God will be “all in all,” we cannot admit of evil, lest God be found in evil 
[...] That God is said to be “all in all" means that God will be all even in the 
single creatures [...] in the following sense: whatever the rational intelligence, 
free from every dirtiness ofsin and purified from every obfuscation ofevilness, 
will be able to perceive, grasp, and think, all of this will be God [...], therefore, 
God will be "all" for this intelligence [...] because evil will exist no more: for 
this intelligence, everything is God, who is untouched by evil [...] Therefore, 
if at the end of the world, which will be similar to the beginning, there will be 
restored [&oxoato tut] that condition which the rational nature had when it 
had not yet felt the need to eat the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of Good 
and evil, once every sense of evil is removed, then for the creature, who has 
returned pure and unsullied, the One who is the only good God will become 
all. And not only in few or in many, but "inall"God will be all, when there exists 
no more death, nor death’s sting [1C0r15:55—56], nor evil any more, absolutely: 
then God will truly be “all in al]! (Princ. 3,6,2-3) 


Like Gregory of Nyssa after him, Origen thought that the final vanishing of 
evil will depend, to be sure, on its ontological non-subsistence due to its 
opposition to God, the Good and the true Being, but at the same time also 
on the “inhumanation,” death, and resurrection of the Son of God, to which 
I shall return soon: 


A human being died, and his death not only constituted a model of death by 
devotion, but also produced the principle and advancement of the destruction 
of what is evil and the devil, which ruled upon the whole earth. (CC 737) 


379 E.g. Princ. 2,9,2; 1,7,5; Comm. in Io. 2,13; CC 4,63; 7,72; Sel. in Ps. 56; Exh. ad mart. 13; 
Ramelli, “Christian Soteriology." 

380 In Jn Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius v; Downing and De anima et resurrectione 104-105. See 
I. Ramelli, "The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory of Nyssa in his In Illud: Tunc et ipse Filius: His 
Polemic against “Arian” Subordinationism and the Apokatastasis,” in Gregory of Nyssa: The 
Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings ofthe nth International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tübingen, 17-20.IX.2008), eds. V.H. Drecoll-M. Berghaus, 
Vigiliae Christianae Suppl. 106 (Leiden, 2011), 445-478. 

38! See also CC 6,36. 
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Another biblical foundation to Origen's doctrine of the ontological non- 
subsistence of evil comes from the creation account: evil, like death, is no 
creature of God. This is why it is not good: because it did not receive its 
being from God.?*? Before emerging as a result of sin, evil did not exist at 
the beginning, as it was not created by God, and it will not exist in the end. 
Evil "did not exist in the beginning and will not exist forever" (Comm. in Io. 
2,13); “there was a state in which evil did not exist, and there will be one in 
which evil will not exist any more" (Expl. in Prov. 5; Frg. in Prov. 5). It was Ori- 
gen who directly inspired Evagrius's crystalline formula: "There was a time 
when evil did not exist, and there will come a time when it will no more 
exist" (KG 1,40). 

Evil, thanks to Christ and due to its ontological non-subsistence, will 
finally disappear from everyone. The immediate consequence ofthis, which 
from the scriptural side is foretold in 1Cor 15:28 and Acts 3:20-21, is that 
all beings will be restored into the Good, who is God. Sel. in Ps. 56 is fully 
Origenian: 

A righteous person keeps her hope in the shadow of the wings of God, until 
evil will be entirely destroyed. After the abolition of evil and its annihilation into 


non-being, this person will no longer place her hope in a shadow, but in the 
Godhead itself. 


Evil will be reduced up to its annihilation (Hom. in Iud. 13175 When every 
evil is definitely reduced to non-being, all beings will return to the Good- 
God, even Satan, who will thus be saved not qua devil, arch-enemy, and 
death, but qua creature of God, after his conversion from evil to the Good 
(Princ. 1,6,3). Satan and all his demons, indeed, are not evil by nature, as Ori- 
gen maintains in his anti-"Gnostic" polemic; on the contrary, they are good, 
qua creatures of God, but they fell from the Good due to a wrong choice of 
their free will and even became an obstacle for “those who are instructed 
and educated" (ibid.). Indeed, only God is substantial and immutable Good; 
all rational creatures, by virtue of their free will, can even become “opposite 
powers”**+—but they can convert back to the Good. In Princ. 1,6,3, Origen, 
in a problematic form that is consistent with his typical "zetetic" method 


382 See Ramelli, “1 Cor 15:28." 

385 Cum semel electis dies mali coeperint breviari, semper breviantur et minuuntur, usque- 
quo ad nihilum redigantur et penitus exolescant atque ad ultimum pereant. 

384 "This is why we maintain that some, beginning with small sins, can arrive to such a 
degree of evilness and make such a progress in evil as to become hostile powers." So Jerome 
Ep. 124,2. Rufinus nuances: “similar to hostile powers in this respect.’ 
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—all the more in matters of eschatology, which he included among those 
still most open to rational investigation?9—, puts forward the possibility of 
the restoration ofthe devil and all demons: 


Whether some, in these orders that act under the devil's command and obey 
his evilness, can one day, in the future aeons, convert back to the Good, because 
free will is perpetually present in them, or their evilness, being persistent and 
inveterate, due to habit becomes like a kind of nature, please you too, who are 
reading, examine this. 


Origen's own solution is clear if one considers his ontology. The choice of 
the Good can become nature; it has indeed done so in the case ofthe logikon 
of Jesus Christ, whose fervent and steadfast adhesion to the Good, i.e. God, 
has become nature and has thereby transformed it into God, the Good ap 
But the choice of evil cannot become nature,** precisely because evil's very 
nature is non-being, as opposed to God who is the Being and the Good. 
Therefore, if the devil's choice for evil should really become nature,’ the 
devil would have to disappear, because it would be transformed ipso facto 
into non-being in an ontological sense. Now, this is Philo’s solution for evil 
souls, which will thus vanish, but not Origen's.*? Origen was convinced that 


385 In Princ.1praef. 5-7, among the issues that are not defined by Scripture or the apostolic 
tradition, and are therefore open to rational research, Origen lists some eschatological points: 
“what there was before this aeon and what there will be after it is not clearly known; on 
these issues, the teaching of the church has not been clearly expressed.’ As a consequence, 
in Princ. 1,61, Origen says, in reference to the end of the world: “We expound them with 
great fear and circumspection, by way of examining and discussing more than expressing an 
ascertained and well defined solution [...] With this question I deal more for discussing than 
for defining" Many other examples could be adduced of passages in which Origen manifests 
his ‘zetetic’ attitude, e.g. Princ. 2,6,2, in which he states that he offers “suppositions more than 
precise declarations"; ibid. 2,3,7; Comm. in Io. 32,22,14; ibid. 13,16, in which he repeats that 
tradition has fixed just a small number of core Christian truths, leaving the others to rational 
investigation; Comm. in Matt. 14,22; Hom. in Num. 144, etc. 

386 T cannot treat this point here; I limit myself to referring to I. Ramelli, “Atticus and Origen 
on the Soul of God the Creator: From the Pagan to the Christian Side of Middle Platonism,” 
Jahrbuch für Religionsphilosophie 10 (2011) 13-35, and "Gesü Cristo come entità mostruosa e 
ibrida.” 

387 In Comm. in Io. 20,21,19 Origen even considers it strange, surprising, and absurd to think 
of one who by choice has become a liar and then this turns into his nature—and he is not 
speaking of the choice of evil itself as transformed into nature. 

388 This seems assumed, e.g., by Ch. Köckert, “Origenes: De Principiis,” in Hauptwerke der 
Systematischen Theologie. Ein Studienbuch, Hrsg. R.A. Klein-Chr. Polke-M. Wendte (Tübin- 
gen, 2009), 13-30, praes. 27, but at least as a “Möglichkeit.” In fact Origen poses the question; 
his ontological answer is clear. 

389 See argument in Ramelli, “Philosophical Allegoresis of Scripture.” 
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no creature, created by God in order to exist, could ever be annihilated into 
non-being. This is, ultimately, what Origen explains in Princ. 3,6,5, drawing 
on 1Cor 15:26: "This is why it is also written that ‘the last enemy, death, will 
be destroyed,’ that there may be nothing painful left, when death will exist 
no more, nor anything opposed, when there will be no enemy left.’ But, 
Origen adds, the last enemy, who is called “death,” that is, the devil, “will be 
destroyed, not in such a way as to exist no more, but so that he may no longer 
be an enemy and death" (destruetur non ut non sit, sed ut inimicus et mors 
non sit). In this way, what will disappear will be the enemy and death; what 
will be saved will be God's creature, who by then will be no longer opposed 
to God, nor will be “death” any more. Origen identifies the devil with “death” 
in that the devil, insofar as he is evil and tempts others toward evilness, is 
the cause for humans of “the real death" (6 dvtws 9&vorcoc, Dial. Her. 26), the 
death of the soul. Moreover, he was also the cause of physical death, since 
he triggered the fall which brought about death.*" Origen goes on: 


we must understand the destruction of the last enemy as the destruction, not 
of the substance that was created by God, but of the inclination and the hostile 
will that stemmed, not from God, but from the enemy himself. Therefore, he 
will be destroyed, not in order for him to exist no more, but in such a way as to 
be no longer “enemy” and “death.” 


This is one of the most explicit assertions of the eventual restoration of the 
devil in all of Origen's works, and is far from being the only one.?? Origen 
quotes, and bases himself on, Wis 114, excludes the ontological vanishing of 
the devil, and proposes the alternative of his restoration. This is how he fur- 
ther explains his ontological point in Princ. 3,6,5: God *made all beings that 
they might exist, and what was made in order to exist cannot fail to exist. 
Therefore, creatures can receive transformations and variety of aspects, 
so that, with respect to their merits, they will be found in better or worse 


39? See also Comm. in Matth. 12,33,12: “The enemy of this Life, which will be destroyed as the 
last enemy of all his [sc. of Christ, who is Life] enemies, is death (1Cor 15:26), the death that 
the sinning soul dies," 6avatdg Zo 8v Puy Y) åduaptávovoa &roðvýoxei. Cf. Ramelli, "Spiritual 
weakness, Illness, and Death.” 

381 Origen cites the same passage from Paul, with the identification of death, sin, and the 
devil, also in Comm. in Matt. 12,33; Hom. in Lev. 9,11; Hom. in Ier.18,3; Hom. in Ies. Nav. 8,4: iam 
tunc ultra omnino non erit diabolus quia iam non erit mors. 

392 H, Crouzel, “Apocatastase chez Origene"; G. Bunge, "Créé pour être, Bulletin de Littéra- 
ture Ecclésiastique 98 (1997) 21-29. See also D. Satran, "The Salvation of the Devil,” in Studia 
Patristica 23 (1989) 171-177; Y.-M. Duval, “Vers le Commentaire sur Sophonie d’ Origéne,” in 
Origeniana VIII, 625—640. 
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conditions. However, the beings that God created in order for them to exist 
and endure cannot undergo a destruction in their very substance." Only God 
can destroy them, but that God will never destroy the substance of those 
beings that he created is made clear also in Hom. in Ier. 116, in which Origen 
joins this point with that of the eventual eradication of evil. 

A similar ontological argument is presented in CC 5,22, in which Origen 
insists that, unlike the material world, the /ogoi of God's creatures will never 
pass away: 


Even if heaven and earth and all that is in them will pass away, the logoi of 
every being, though, will not pass away, by all means, since they are parts of 
a whole or forms of the species of the Logos, who was God the Logos in the 
beginning. For we should pay attention to the One who says: “Heaven and 
earth will pass away, but my logoi will not pass away.” (Matt 24:35) 


This is why Jerome attests that, according to Origen, "the devil can return 
to being an archangel" (Ep. 124,3). For, qua creature of God, the devil is an 
archangel; he became "devil" due to a wrong choice of his free will, but 
precisely because his will remains free, he can convert again to the Good 
and thus be saved qua creature of God, qua archangel. This is indicated in 
Princ. 1,8,4, in reference to demons in general: 


They do not possess these characteristics in an essential/substantial way, 
since they have not been created so, but they have obtained these hierar- 
chical orders in evil because of their own movements (sc. acts of will)?? and 
progresses in evildoing. This is the second order of rational creatures, which 
has given itself to evil to such an extent that it does not want, more than it can- 
not, be called back, as long as [dum] the frenzy of evil becomes pleasure and 
delights them. 


Evil is not part and parcel of the demons' essence; if they do not turn to the 
Good it is because they do not want, and not because they can no longer. 


393 In Origen, as I mentioned, “movement” often denotes an act of will, a movement toward 
good or evil. See, e.g., Princ. 3,6,6—7: “God created two general natures: the visible one, i.e. 
the corporeal, and the invisible one, which is incorporeal. Both these natures can have 
various movements. The invisible one, which is endowed with reason, moves in its intellectual 
disposition, because it is endowed with free will. This is why it is found sometimes in the 
Good, and sometimes in evil"; 3,2,2: “when we do not resist the first movements [primi 
motus] of intemperance, a hostile power instigates and exhorts us." For Origen the notion 
of movement is so closely related to that of an act of will that with primi motus he does 
not designate mpomd@eta, as Seneca did, but the first voluntary movements of the soul. This 
meaning of primi motus in Origen is argued, I think correctly, by S. Guly, "The Distinction 
between rgoná6etot and First Voluntary Movements in Princ. III," in Studia Patristica 50 (2011) 
177-388, praes. 183-184. 
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They do not want for all the time in which they take delight in evil, but time 
is not eternity. When they stop taking delight in evil they will return to the 
Good, their Creator. 

In Princ. 3,6,3 Origen argues for the reintegration of the devil and his 
angels on the grounds of the final unity: not even these creatures will be in 
disagreement and excluded from the eventual perfect unity and harmony, 
an ideal that is both Platonic and based on John 17.2% Thus, “Once things 
have begun to rush toward the ideal state in which all are one, just as the 
Father is one with the Son, as a logical consequence we must believe that, 
when all are one, there will be no divergence any more" (Princ. 3,6,4). “No 
divergence" does not mean “no distinction,’ “no differentiation,” but “no 
opposition.” Origen is not envisaging a confusion of substances, but a unity 
and harmony of will, insofar as the wills of all rational creatures will be ori- 
ented to the Good.’ This is why all logika will equally shine like a sun ze The 
same eventual lack of divergence and conflict is envisaged in Comm. in Io. 
32,3: Christ “will hand the Kingdom to God the Father, after destroying every 
governor, authority, and power [sc. of evil]; itis against these, I think, that the 
battle will take place, so that there will be no longer governors, authorities, 
and powers with which to have a conflict, and there will be no longer any con- 
flict, because every governor, authority, and power will have been destroyed.’ 
Divine Providence extends to demons as well, who, after a long purifica- 
tion and illumination, will no longer be powers of evil, but will return to 
their angelic state and ascend the angelic hierarchies,*” since indeed all 
logika can become demons as well as revert to their original condition.** 


394 See M. Kuyama, “Evil and Diversity in Origen's De Principiis,’ in Origeniana VIII, 489- 
502, and my “Harmony.” 

395 See Ramelli, "Origen and Apokatastasis: A Reassessment.” 

396 Commenting on Matt 13:42-43 in Comm. in Matt. 13,17; 10,2-3, Origen remarks that, 
after evil has been eliminated from them, all creatures, including demons, will return to their 
original splendour; “they will no longer shine forth in different measures, as before,” but “all 
will equally shine forth as a sun." Gregory Nyssen will be reminiscent of this in De mortuis 
and elsewhere. 

397 “Both in these visible and temporal aeons and in those invisible and otherworldly, God’s 
Providence operates in favour of all with measure and discernment, with regard to order and 
merit. Therefore, some first and then others, and yet others in the very last times, by means 
of heavier and more painful sufferings, long and undergone, say, for many aeons, in the end 
all, renewed by instruction and severe corrections, will be restored first among angels, then in 
superior hierarchies; thus all will be gradually received higher and higher, until they arrive 
at the invisible and eternal realities, after running, one by one, the offices of the heavenly 
hierarchies to be instructed.’ 

398 Cf. the final sentence of Princ. 1,6,3: “Every rational creature can pass from one order 
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That this process can be extremely long in the case of the worst “enemies” 
of the Good and of God, including Satan-Death, is claimed in Princ. 3,6,6: 
"Every being will be restored to be one [John 17:21], and God will be 'all in 
all’ [1 Cor 15:28]. However, this will not happen in a moment, but slowly and 
gradually, through innumerable aeons of indefinite duration, *? because cor- 
rection and purification will take place gradually, according to the needs of 
each individual. Thus, whereas some with a faster rhythm will be the first to 
hasten to the goal, and others will follow them closely, yet others on the con- 
trary will fall a long distance behind. And in this way, through innumerable 
orders constituted by those who make progress and, after being enemies, are 
reconciled with God [Deo se ex inimicis reconciliantium], there will come the 
last enemy, Death, that this may be destroyed and there may be no enemy 
left" The devil will be no more enemy and death. Death will therefore disap- 
pear, as Origen repeatedly hammers home, even in his homilies, for instance 
Hom. in lud. 63: in reference to the killing ofSisara, interpreted as a symbol of 
the devil-death, intelligimus haec omnia sacramenta esse quae in novissimis 
temporibus et in fine saeculi per ecclesiam consummantur |...] illius scilicet 
temporis cum novissimus inimicus destruetur mors. And this death which 
will be annihilated is not only physical death, but also the death of the soul 
due to sin (mors animae in Comm. in Rom. 5,7, on which I shall comment 
below). Consequently, the final disappearance of death does not only coin- 
cide with the resurrection of the bodies,'? but also with the healing of all 


to another [sc. of logika] and reach all, one by one, because each rational creature, by virtue 
of its free will, makes progresses or regresses depending on its movements and impulses"; 
ibid. 18,4; “we see some humans progress until they are assumed into the order of angels"; 
Comm. in Cant. 4,3,21: per arbitrii libertatem possibile est unumquemque ex parte alterius 
transire vel ad partem Dei si melius, vel si nequius ad daemonum portionem. In Princ. 33,23 
Origen expresses the same concept (“I deem it possible that the soul, which I have repeatedly 
described as immortal and eternal, through infinite spaces and innumerable and different 
times, either will fall from the supreme Good to the deepest evil, or will be restored from the 
deepest evil to the highest Good"), remarking that some “can reach such a degree of evilness 
as to become hostile powers." But even these, by education and purification, can be restored 
to the Good. 

399 Exactly in the light of these aeons Origen expounds the spiritual meaning of the 
Sabbath, the sabbatical year, and the Pentecost of years of the Hebrew calendar in the 
exegesis of the parable of the workers in Comm. in Matth. 15,31 and De or. 27,13-15. 

^9 Origen never denied it, but was accused of doing so because he thought of a transfor- 
mation of the earthly body into a spiritual one. See fuller treatment in my “Pre-Existence 
of Souls?.” Especially Epiphanius AH 64,4,10 charged Origen with the denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, to which Rufinus responded in De adult. libr. Or. 1: de resurrectione carnis, 
qui tam euidenter pronuntiauit naturam carnis in caelum ascendisse cum Uerbo Dei [...], pos- 
sibile erat ut hanc iterum diceret non esse saluandam? See also M.J. Edwards, "Origen's Two 
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from sin.‘ “No one will do evil any more, and evil will govern on no one" 
(Hom. in Jes. Nav. 8,5).^? This is why, e.g., in his lost De Resurrectione Ori- 
gen interpreted Ez 37 as a resurrection that is not only a physical resur- 
rection, but also a spiritual restoration from sin to God, in turn allegori- 
cally expressed as a return of the Israelites from their exile (ap. Method. 
De res. ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 234, p. 300a).*® The same notion is conveyed in 


Resurrections,” Journal of Theological Studies 46 (1995), 502—518, praes. 504; L.R. Hennessey, 
"Origen of Alexandria: The Fate ofthe Soul and the Body after Death," Second Century 8 (1991), 
163-178; Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy of History, 56—64. Here I just recall that Origen con- 
ceived of no creature as absolutely incorporeal ever; only the Trinity is; a soul is always with 
a body, even after death (xai ¿v tH dnaMayf ooug xota ý ox: Res. ap. Method. Res. ap. 
Phot. Bibl. cod. 234, p. 301a). On the meanings of dcwyatov in Origen see L.R. Hennessey, 
"A Philosophical Issue in Origen's Eschatology: The Three Senses of Incorporeality,” in Ori- 
geniana V, ed. RJ. Daly (Leuven, 1992), 373-380: the absolute meaning refers to the Trinity 
alone; the two others are relative and refer to the state ofthe soul after the death ofthe heavy 
body and after the resurrection, when the body will be spiritual. See my "Origen's Exegesis 
of Jeremiah"; Prinzivalli, Magister, 69; 89 ff.; J. Rius Camps, “La suerte final de la naturaleza 
corpórea según el Ilepi àpyGv de Orígenes," in Studia Patristica XIV (Berlin, 1976), 167-179. 
In Res. 120—24 Methodius reports a long passage in which Origen argued that the material 
substratum or boxeíuevov, which is always in flux, will not be resurrected, but the ei8oc will, 
which is the metaphysical form ofthe body and will guarantee the permanence ofits identity 
(for Methodius's own misunderstanding of this term see below, the section on him). At the 
same time Origen also insists on the double meaning of resurrection: of the body but also of 
the soul, which is liberated from its death due to sin. See my "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah"; 
H. Crouzel, "I apocatastase chez Origéne,” praes. 285-287; B. Daley, "The Ripening of Salva- 
tion," Communio 17 (1990) 27—49, praes. 37—38. 

401 E.g. CC 6,36: "We can say that the death of the world comes to an end when the sin 
of the world dies, explaining the Apostle's words: 'And after he has put all enemies under 
his feet, then the last enemy, death, will be destroyed." The same passage, 1Cor 15:24-28, 
is explained in reference to the eventual submission ofthe devil to Christ also in Comm. in Io. 
32,3. In Comm. in Matth. 12,33 likewise: "It must be understood what it means ‘to taste death’. 
Life is the One who said of himself: ‘I am Life; and the enemy of this life is death, which 
is ‘the last enemy’ among all enemies and will be destroyed.” On the equation between the 
devil and death (Princ. 3,6,5-6; Comm. in Rom. 5,3) see L. Hennessey, “The Place of Saints 
and Sinners after Death," in C. Kannengiesser- W.L. Petersen, eds., Origen of Alexandria: His 
World and His Legacy (Notre Dame, 1988), 293-312, praes. 307. In a passage of not completely 
certain paternity, but Origenian in its contents, Sel. in Ps. 51, the same is announced: "God, 
who demolishes the buildings of evil, will also demolish the evil one. Since in buildings the 
worst stones are the last that are put down, and the evil one is the worst of all, he will be 
demolished in the end, when the last enemy, death, will be destroyed.” Indeed the devil, along 
with the powers of evil, was already “nailed to the cross" at Christ's crucifixion (Hom. in Ies. 
Nav. 8,3). 

402 Cf. Exp. in Prov. 5: “There will be no one who does evil any more, as there will be no evil 
any more." 

403 Tò opd tod mpogytov "IeGexu]A epi tio àvaotácecoc tv vexpdv Gë cipnuévov tod 
‘Apryevous HAnyopbivtos xoi elc THY THY elc BaguAGva aiyrarwtialevtwy TopandArtdav emdvodov 
¿xBiatopévov elpyabat. 
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Hom. in Ez. 4,8, where Origen delineates the succession ofthe present world, 
the final Judgement, and the spiritual resurrection of all sinners: vidit mun- 
dum ante diluvium, hoc est ante consummationem; vidit mundum in diluvio, 
id estin corruptione et in interitu peccatorum, quae in die sunt eventura iudicii; 
rursum videbit mundum in resurrectione omnium peccatorum. That this is 
their spiritual resurrection, i.e. their restoration, is clear because only sin- 
ners are said here to be resurrected, and because the physical resurrection 
is prior to the final Judgment and not posterior to it; through purification 
sinners, who had died a spiritual death, will return to life. Origen envisages 
the eventual liberation of all creation from death as a liberation from the 
devil: "The Godhead keeps in itself marvels that are much greater than those 
which are contemplated by the Sun, the Moon, and the choirs of stars, and 
even the holy angels, whom God created as spirits and flames of fire. And 
God will reveal those marvels when the whole of creation will be liberated 
from the chains of the enemy to pass on to the glorious freedom of the chil- 
dren of God" (Exh. ad Mart. 13).** In Princ. 1,7,5, too, Origen presents the very 
restoration as the final liberation of all creatures from evil and the power of 
the devil; demons themselves will be liberated: “Let us now see what will be 
the liberation of creation and the end of enslavement. At the end ofthe world, 
when the souls and rational creatures will be, so to say, pushed by the Lord 
out of the locks and gates, some will move more slowly due to their laziness, 
others will fly swiftly with their zeal. [...] But when Christ will have handed 
the Kingdom to God the Father [1Cor 15:28], then these creatures too, which 
earlier had become a part ofthe Kingdom of Christ, along with the rest ofthe 
Kingdom will be handed to the Father, that this may rule over them. Thus, 
when God will be ‘all in all’ [ibid.], as these also are part of the ‘all, God will 
be in them as in all" 

That Origen denied the restoration of the devil has been recently main- 
tained on the basis of the importance of free will for Origen, which implies 
that someone could freely choose to reject the Good, i.e. God, forever. 
This kind of argument, however, does not consider that (1) in the passage 
I have quoted from Princ. 1,6,3, it is exactly on the basis of free will that Origen 


404 Princ. 3,61: "And we understand the Apostle's words, ‘All creation will be liberated from 
enslavement to corruption for the freedom of the glory of the children of God’ [Rom 8:21] 
in the sense that the first creation of rational and incorporeal creatures was such as to be 
free from corruption, as it was not endowed with (heavy) bodies. For, wherever these are, 
instantly corruption sets in. Creation will be liberated from enslavement to corruption once 
it has received the glory of the Child of God and God will be all in all.” 

405 L.R. Holliday, “Will Satan Be Saved?,” Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 1-23. 
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argues that demons and the devil will be able to convert in the end; (2) in 
Origen's view there is no conflict between individual free will—for all the 
importance that Origen attached to it*'—and God's providence, goodness, 
and love. Still in Comm. in Rom. 5,10,212—222, Origen ruled out that human 
free will may ever prevent universal apokatastasis: si haec omnia quae enu- 
merauit apostolus separare nos non possunt a caritate Dei [...] multo magis 
libertas arbitrii nos ab eius caritate separare non poterit. Indeed, in Comm. in 
Rom. 4,10, another passage from Origen’s full maturity,” Origen—faithful to 
his notion of reconciliation of providence and human free will—forcefully 
asserts that all logika, including demons, will indeed keep their free will 
forever, but this shall not impede their ultimate salvation, because of the 
universal and eternal effectiveness'*? of Christ's death: 


Manere quidem naturae rationabili semper liberum arbitrium non negamus, 
sed tantam esse uim crucis Christi et mortis huius, quam in saeculorum finem 
suscepit, asserimus, quae ad sanitatem et remedium non solum praesentis 
et futuri, sed etiam praeteritorum saeculorum, et non solum humano huic 
nostro ordini, sed etiam caelestibus uirtutibus ordinibusque sufficiat. 


I do not deny in the least that the rational nature will always keep its free 
will, but I declare that the power and effectiveness of Christ's cross and of his 
death, which he took upon himself toward the end of the aeons, are so great 
asto be enough to set right and save, not only the present and the future aeon, 
but also all the past ones, and not only this order of us humans, but also the 
heavenly orders and powers. 


406 See e.g. H. Crouzel, "Theological Construction and Research: Origen on Freewill,” in 
B. Drewery-R. Bauckham (eds.), Scripture, Tradition and Reason (Edinburgh, 1988), 239—265. 
M. Frede, A Free Will: Origins of the Notion in Ancient Thought, ed. A. Long (Berkeley, 2011), 
Ch. 4, argues that later Aristotelians and Platonists incorporated the Stoic doctrine of assent 
into their views (52) and addresses Christian writers (Origen and Evagrius), for whom the 
notion of free will became prominent in relation to the influence of demons on people's will. 
In Ch. 7 Frede attributes the spread ofthe idea offree will to Origen; it cannot be found in the 
LXX or the NT and came to the Christians mainly from Stoicism (103). Although Ammonius 
Saccas was a Platonist (105), Origen's explanation of freedom "proceeds along standard Stoic 
lines" (112). These, I add, are the same lines as Bardaisan's shortly before: see Bardaisan on 
Human Nature. 

407 An overall reliable (albeit not unproblematic) chronology of Origen's works is now 
found in R. Heine, Origen. Scholarship in the Service ofthe Church (Oxford, 2011), who under- 
lines that the focus of Origen's thought shifted from his concern with Gnostic issues in 
Alexandria to the church-synagogue relationship and the salvation of the Jews in Caesarea. 
However, I would stress that Origen never abandoned his apokatastasis doctrine, which orig- 
inated from his anti-Gnostic concerns. Heine thinks that Origen hesitated more and more to 
go beyond what Scripture says (244), which is right, but there can be no doubt that for Origen 
apokatastasis is precisely grounded in Scripture, in plenty of passages. 

408 See Ramelli, "The Universal and Eternal Validity.” 
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The demons and Satan himself, as well as humans, will always maintain 
their free will, but they will be saved because the force of Christ's cross is 
so great as to be sufficient to save even them. This salvation will take place, 
not automatically or necessarily, but through conversion, through a healing 
performed by Christ in his capacity as the supreme Physician (a character- 
istic that Clement, too, loved to ascribe to Christ and whose relevance to 
Clement's and Origen's doctrine of apokatastasis is all too evident)? For 
"nothing is impossible for the Omnipotent; no being is incurable [insan- 
abile] for the One who created it" (Princ. 3,6,5). Not even the devil is incur- 
able, because he too is a creature of God, and his Creator will be able to 
heal even him. Here, I believe, Origen is echoing, and deliberately correct- 
ing, Plato, who thought that some sinners are "incurable" and will there- 
fore remain in Tartarus forever.*? In order to claim that nobody is in fact 


409 See at least S. Fernández, Cristo médico, según Orígenes (Rome, 1999); cf. Th. de Bruyn, 
"Appeals to Jesus as the One "Who Heals Every Illness and Every Infirmity,” in The Reception 
and Interpretation of the Bible in Late Antiquity, ed. L. DiTommaso-L. Turcescu (Leiden, 
2008), Ch. 4; M. Dórnemann, Krankheit und Heilung in der Theologie der frühen Kirchenváter 
(Tübingen, 2003), esp. Chs. 5-9 on Christus medicus in Patristic authors. 

419 According to Plato, some who are immersed in evil have become "incurable" (aviatot); 
thus, their souls, after their death, cannot be healed by purifying suffering and return to the 
contemplation of the Ideas, but will be imprisoned in hell eternally. In Resp. 615E3 Plato 
observes that the worst sinners are incurable and therefore will never leave their place of 
punishment: ^We suddenly saw him down there, and others—most of them tyrants, but 
there were also some private citizens who had committed serious sins—, who believed they 
were finally about to go up, but whom the opening did not receive, but it mooed every 
time one of these people who were in such a situation of incurability [dvidtws tyóvtwy] in 
respect to wickedness, or one who had not paid enough, attempted to go up.” Those who 
finish paying their debt with justice can exit the place of punishment at a certain point, but 
those who are utterly incurable will never finish paying, and thus will never leave "hell." In 
Phaed. n3E2, too, Plato claims that those who are incurable due to the seriousness of their 
sins are destined to Tartarus, from where they will never be released: "Those who seem to be 
in an incurable condition [dvidtws £yew] due to the enormity of their sins, having committed, 
for instance, many grave profanations of temples, or many illicit murders, or other similar 
crimes, well, the appropriate Fate throws these people into Tartarus, from where they never 
exit.” In Gorg. 525C2, Plato, after remarking that only through suffering is it possible to get 
rid of evil, states that those who committed extremely serious sins have become incurable. 
As a consequence, their torments, which are described again as eternal, do not achieve their 
purification, but are retributive: “As for those who commit the most extreme kinds ofinjustice 
and because of such crimes have become incurable [dviatot], these people provide examples 
to others. They are no longer useful to themselves in anything, precisely because they are 
incurable, but they are useful to others, who see them endure the greatest and most painful 
and dreadful sufferings perpetually, due to their sins.” Origen ruled out that God may inflict a 
merely retributive punishment, one that does not purify and instruct the sinner. This is why 
he could not conceive of literally eternal punishments. 
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"incurable"— not even the devil —Origen resorts to the argument of God's 
omnipotence (already used by Jesus in Matth 19:25-26 and Mark 10:26-27, 
precisely in relation to the final salvation) and the corollary argument from 
creation: God the Logos created the devil; God the Logos will therefore be 
able to heal even him. For the healing power of the Logos is superior to the 
power of sin: “in souls, there is no illness caused by evilness [có xoxíoc]*! 
that is impossible to cure [&dtvatov 0cpommevOfjvou] for God the Logos, who is 
superior to all" (CC 8,72). Those who seem to be incurable, like the devil, 
are not incurable for the Logos, which is active in every rational creature 
(Princ.1,3,5-6: "The Father's and Sortie action is directed to saints and sinners 
alike [...] because all rational beings participate in God's Logos, and for this 
reason they carry in themselves, so to say, seeds of wisdom and justice [...] 
Christ is in the heart of all, qua Logos: by virtue of participation in it, all are 
endowed with logos"). This is why “many prophecies mysteriously [£v drop. 
prjvotc] speak of the complete elimination [navteAods avatpécews] of evil and 
the rectification of every soul [S1op8wcews means puys)” (ibid.). If they speak 
“mysteriously” it is both because those passages have a spiritual and mysti- 
cal meaning, and because universal salvation cannot be preached publicly 
to all, since it could be dangerous for the immature who do good out of fear 
and not out of love (1John 4:17-19), a real concern for Origen.*” On the other 
hand, this passage is a further proof that for Origen the apokatastasis doc- 
trine is grounded in Scripture: it is announced by the prophets, proclaimed 
by Peter in Acts, by Paul especially in 1Cor 15 and other passages of his, and 
alluded to in a number of other Biblical verses. 

Origen thought that the devil will be saved not as devil, enemy, and 
death,^? but as a creature of God, after he has been healed and is no enemy 


411 The illness of the soul, caused by sin, which can bring about the death of the soul, 
is also described by Origen as the weakening and the death of Christ in the soul, e.g. in 
Hom. in Iud. 2,2: ne umquam accidat nobis ut Iesus Christus, posteaquam surrexit a mortuis, 
rursum moriatur in nobis. Quid enim prode est si in aliis vivat ex virtute, et in me moriatur 
ex infirmitate peccati? [...] Quid mihi prode est si apud alium ex bonis studiis, ex bona fide, ex 
bonis operibus pascitur et reficitur, apud me autem et in corde meo per malas cogitationes et 
desideria nefanda, per studia pessima suffocatur quodammodo et necatur? 

412 Scott, “Guarding the Mysteries" This point will be further developed in a separate, 
systematic study concerning the reasons for the rejection of the apokatastasis doctrine on 
the part ofthe "Church ofthe Empire." 

413 This is why in Comm. in Rom. 8,8,46—49 and 68-70 he says that of Satan qua Satan nec 
in fine saeculi erit ulla conuersio, whereas Israel will convert and be restored at the end of 
this aeon. At the same time, it is also probable that Origen meant that, while all of Israel will 
be restored at the end of this aeon, Satan will not yet be restored: illorum enim uel in fine 
saeculi conuersio erit, tunc cum plenitudo gentium subintrauerit et omnis Israhel saluus fiet; 
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any more, but has returned to the Good, that is, to God. Also, in Comm. in Io. 
32,3,30-34 Origen identifies the telos with the restoration even of the devil, 
after all the others: 


You will understand the different orders of those who will be made alive in 
Christ, at the fulfilling of the statement, "The Father has handed all to him,” 
if you pay attention to the claim, "Christ is the first fruits, then those who 
belong to Christ, at his coming, and then the téAo¢ will come" [1Cor 15:24]. 
This téàoç will indeed take place on Christ's coming, when he will hand the 
Kingdom to God the Father, after annihilating all principalities, authorities, 
and powers [...] then, he of whom it is written that "He exalted himself before 
the Lord almighty" will be among those who submit, conquered because he 
has yielded to the Logos, and subjected to God's image, becoming a stool for 
his feet. Thus he contemplates the salvific economy, which leads to the good 
TéAog. 


In the very end, the devil himself will voluntarily submit to Christ-Logos 
and will thereby be saved. He will not be saved before submitting. Indeed, 
in his Letter to Friends in Alexandria, which he wrote with the intention of 
defending himself from his contemporaries' charges, also denouncing the 
falsification of his words and works,** Origen did state that not even a fool 
would maintain that the devil is to be saved, since not even sinners will enter 
the Kingdom of God, clearly meaning that until they are sinners and have 
not repented they will not enter. Likewise, neither will the devil, until he 
repents: 


Jerome Apol. c. Ruf. 2,18: eicientur de regno caelorum non solum qui grandia 
peccauerunt [...], sed et qui minora delinquerint [...] ascribunt nobis et doc- 
trinae nostrae blasphemiam [...] patrem malitiae et perditionis eorum qui de 
regno Dei eiciuntur dicant posse saluari, quod ne mente quidem quis captus 
dicere potest. 


istius autem qui de caelo cecidisse dicitur nec in fine saeculi erit ulla conuersio [...] huiusmodi 
esse delicta in quibus qui ceciderit resurgat et esse alia in quibus qui ceciderit [sc. the devil] non 
resurgat nec in consummatione saeculi. The case is of the end of the aeon, not of all aeons. 

414 See Rufinus De adult. 7: ipsius epistula quam scribit a quosdam caros suos Alexandriam. 
Heraclas too wrote to pope Fabian accusing Origen of supporting the salvation of the devil; 
Origen had to send a letter of self-defence to Fabian (Hier. Ep. 84,10). See M. Simonettti, "Ori- 
gene in occidente prima della controversia," Augustinianum 46 (2006) 25—34. Many rehearsed 
this charge against Origen (supporting the salvation of the devil). See Jerome Ep. 124,9; 
Theophilus ap. Jerome(?) Ep. 92,2; 96,8; Jerome In Io. 19; Augustine CD 21,17. On Origen’s letter 
see H. Crouzel, “A Letter from Origen to Friends in Alexandria,” in The Heritage of the Early 
Church, eds. D. Neiman-M. Schatkin (Rome, 1973), 1353150; Prinzivalli, “La controversia," 44; 
Holliday, *Will Satan"; I. Ramelli, "Decadence Denounced in the Controversy over Origen: 
Giving up Direct Reading of Sources and Counteractions,’ in Décadence, eds. M. Formisano- 
Th. Fuhrer (Heidelberg, 2013). 
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Rufinus De adult. 7: ascribunt nobis et doctrinae nostrae crimen blasphemiae 
[...] dicentes (adserere) me patrem malitiae ac perditionis eorum qui de 
regno Dei eiciuntur, id est diabolum, esse saluandum, quod ne aliquis quidem 
mente motus et manifeste insaniens dicere potest. 


The devil is not to be saved as devil and as the cause of the sin of many, 
but as a creature of God, and not immediately and necessarily, but after 
conversion and purification, as is the case with sinners: as long as they are 
sinners they will not enter the Kingdom. But they will after purification. 
Jerome Apol. c. Ruf: 219, reports a debate between Candidus, a Valentini- 
nan, and Origen. The former maintained that the devil was evil by nature, 
and for this reason he could not be saved (diabolum pessimae esse naturae 
et quae saluari numquam possit), while the latter—in accord with his anti- 
Valentinian polemic*5— maintained that the devil was not evil in his nature, 
but in his will; therefore, his nature or substance was not doomed to per- 
ish, but he could be saved, clearly by a change of will (non eum periturae 
esse substantiae, sed uoluntate propria corruisse, et posse saluari). Candidus 
then spread the false information that Origen thought that the nature ofthe 
devil will necessarily be saved (quasi Origenes dixerit diaboli naturam esse 
saluandam), whereas Origen insisted so much on the freedom of will: the 
devil will be saved if and in that he converts to the Good, not automatically. 
This debate with Candidus confirms that, as I argued,** Origen's doctrine of 
apokatastasis was based on his anti-Valentinian theodicy. 


415 The very same polemic, likewise in reference to the devil, is carried on in Princ. 1,7,3: 
not even the devil was incapable of good, but he was once good and inhabited Paradise 
with the Cherubs (Ez 28:13 ff.); then he detached himself from the Good and turned to evil. 
Heracleon the Valentinian, on the contrary, like Candidus claimed that the devil was evil 
gvaixac (fr. 47). Origen refutes this view in Comm. in Io. 20,28[22]; 23—24[20]; Hom. in Iud. 8,4. 
He reads Ez 28:12-19 in reference to Satan, e.g. in Hom. in Ez. 13: Princeps Tyri: nec putandum 
est hunc hominem esse [...] non esse principes corporeos de quibus nunc quaeritur. On the 
interpretation of this passage in reference to Satan in early Christianity see H.M. Patmore, 
Adam, Satan, and the King of Tyre. The Interpretation of Ezekiel 28:1-19 in Late Antiquity 
(Leiden, 2012). A rabbinic tradition, instead, interpreted the text as a reference to Adam. 

416 In “La coerenza." On Valentinianism in Alexandria in the day of Origen: C. Markschies, 
"Valentinianische Gnosis in Alexandrien und Ägypten,” in Origeniana VIII, 331-346. Origen's 
patron, Ambrose, notoriously was an ex-Valentinian (see Eus. HE 6,23; A. Monaci, "Origene e 
Ambrogio," in Origeniana VIII, 165—194). “Gnostics,’ perhaps Valentinians, were at the school 
of Plotinus. See most recently (with a reassessment) J.-M. Narbonne, Plotinus in Dialogue with 
the Gnostics (Leiden, 2011); my review in Bryn Mawr Classical Review 2011.10.25. M.J. Edwards, 
"Porphyry's Cave of the Nymphs and the Gnostic Controversy,” Hermes 124 (1996) 88-100 
thinks that Porphyry wrote his De antro Nympharum against the background of his debate 
with the “Gnostics.” While Eusebius ascribes to Ambrose the organisation of scribes for 
Origen, Photius (Bibl. Cod. 121, 94a Bekker) attributes it to Hippolytus, whose esteem for 
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Exactly the doctrine of free will was the core of Origen's anti-Valentinian 
polemic, on the one side, and, on the other side, of his criticism of the Stoic 
(“pagan”) doctrine of apokatastasis. The latter, as I have already illustrated,” 
was based on an infinite repetition of aeons in which the same people will 
behave in exactly the same way. I have already pointed out extensively** 
how Origen countered this conception, constructing his own doctrine of 
apokatastasis in opposition to the Stoic one: (1) not with an infinite repe- 
tition of aeons, but with an end of all aeons which will be marked precisely 
by the eventual apokatastasis; (2) not with a necessary repetition of choices 
and behaviours in every aeon, but with the spiritual development of ratio- 
nal creatures in every aeon; the aeons will thus be the theatre ofthe exercise 
of rational creatures' free will and their education. In Origen's theory, the 
sequence of aeons is aimed at giving to all logika the time and possibility 
to acquire, by learning and purification, the spiritual maturity required to 
voluntarily adhere to the Good. This is clear, for instance, from Princ. 2,3,1: 


Likewise, I deem it necessary to investigate whether after this aeon there will 
be a correction and purification, even bitter and painful, for those who have 
not wanted to obey the word of God, and, on the other hand, teaching and 
rational education for others, thanks to which those who already during this 
life have devoted themselves to this study will be able to make progress [...] 
And it is necessary to investigate whether after these facts there will be the 
end ofall, or, for the sake ofthe correction and purification ofthose who will still 
need this, there will be another aeon |...] and whether there will come a stage 
in which there will be no longer any aeon, whether there has already existed 
a stage in which there was no aeon, whether there have been and there will 
be more than one aeon, and whether it will ever happen that there exists one 
aeon that is perfectly identical to another. 


The last question is clearly oriented, once more, against the Stoic notion of 
aeons that are all identical to one another; Origen's solution is a resounding 
“no.” It is interesting to remark, in this connection, that already Tatian, in 
Or. 6, sharply criticised the Stoic notion ofthe infinite succession of identical 
aeons, to which he opposed the Christian view ofa limited series of ages, not 


Origen he underlines: "Hippolytus is said to have imitated Origen in his homilies to the 
people. He was friends with Origen to the utmost degree and loved his works, to the point 
of exhorting him to comment on the holy scripture. This is why he put at his disposal seven 
tachygraphers and as many calligraphers, paying them himself. He did him this service, and 
continued to insistently ask him for that exegetical work, so that in a letter he is called by 
Origen épyodiwxtys. Hippolytus in turn is said to have written many works." 

417 See above in this same chapter, the first section of the chapter. 

418 See again the first section of the present chapter. 
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identical to one another, and culminating in the eventual resurrection: "At 
the end of the world, there will be the resurrection of bodies, not in the way 
the Stoics think—that there are periodic cycles in which the same things 
happen again and again, with no useful aim—; rather, after the end of the 
ages of human history, humans will endure eternally, and there will be their 
gathering for the Judgement.” Origen, like Gregory of Nyssa, knew Tatian's 
work. 

Opposite to the Stoics, Origen maintained an ethical conception of the 
aeons, in that their succession and organisation is not necessary and repet- 
itive, but depends each time on the free choices of the logika. This also 
opposed Gnostic predestinationism, against which indeed Origen con- 
structed his own protology and doctrine of apokatastasis."° An aeon must 
come to an end because the evil that is in it must be eliminated, but the 
logika themselves survive into the next aeon, whose structure depends on 
their past choices, and this until the end of aeons. Aeons are the diastem- 
atic dimensions where rational creatures use their free will and experience 
the consequences of this use, but not without the assistance of divine prov- 
idence. This is how they all will be purified and illuminated, and thus will 
attain the knowledge of the Good, i.e. God, and therefore will adhere to it. 
Origen opposes the Stoic theory of aeons that are tetaypevat dtvoocoxr]oetc 
happening &£ dvcryxng; if this were true, Jesus’s sojourn on earth would not be 
one, which indeed happened once and for all (&ro£), but many, one for each 
aeon, and each time he should do the same things (CC 4,67—68). Origen's 
defence of the logika’s free will and his notion of the centrality of Christ's 
work in salvation history determine the difference between his own notion 
of the aeons and that of the Stoics, but also that of the “Gnostics.” 


419 Ramelli, “La coerenza." Origen presents his polemics in many passages, especially in 
Princ. 3, devoted to freewill, a hot issue in the philosophy ofhis day. Straight from Princ. 1praef. 
5, contrasting astral determinism, Origen argues that the Church holds as a dogma that every 
logikon is endowed with freewill and not subject to necessity. Origen carries on this discussion 
in several commentaries on OT books, such as Hom. in Iud. 3,3 or Hom. in Ios. 7,4, and in 
Philoc. 23, mostly based on his Commentary on Genesis. Against "Gnostic" and astrological 
determinism, he argues that God is not responsible for the different conditions ofthe logika 
(Princ. 1,7,4). Present sufferings are reckoned either pedagogical strategies applied by God, or 
a result of one’s demerits, or a choice of generous souls who are willing to suffer in this life 
in order to assist the process of salvation (Comm. in Io. 2,31187-188; Princ. 2,9,7). On Origen's 
polemic against Gnostic predestination: A. Dihle, “Die Vorstellung philosophischer Lehren 
vom Schicksals und Freiheit in der Frühchristlichen Theologie," Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum 30 (1987) 14-28; H. Crouzel, “Theological Construction and Research: Origen on 
Freewill,” in Drewery-Bauckham, Scripture, Tradition, 239—265; H. Benjamins, Eingeordnete 
Freiheit. Freiheit und Vorsehung bei Origenes (Leiden, 1994). 
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Origen's concept of the cosmos, taking its distance from the necessarian- 
ism of Stoic cyclical cosmology, emphasises the logika’s self-determination; 
on this point, which was both anti-Stoic*? and anti-“Gnostic,” Origen 
builds up his theodicy, which also encompasses his apokatastasis theory. 
But it is not enough that this doctrine stands from the philosophical view- 
point; it must first and foremost be attested by the Bible, and Origen does 
find a great deal of support for this theory in Scripture.*” In his view, the 


420 The same criticism of Stoic necessitarianism, although with no emphasis on the notion 
of cyclical repetition of identical aeons, was already conducted by Justin, who highlighted the 
importance of human free will. See II Apol. 7,3-8: “Humans do not do or suffer actions by fate, 
but each one behaves rightly or makes mistakes by free will [...] The Stoics, having failed to 
understand this, claimed that everything happens according to the necessity of fate [...] But 
Stoic philosophers, too, in their ethical theory, strongly recommend that one do given things 
and abstain from others; as a consequence, it is clear that they err in the theory of principles 
and incorporeal things. For if they claim that human deeds are determined by fate, or that 
God is not at all different from those realities that change and are continually transformed 
into one another, it will be clear that they can only conceive of corruptible realities and 
consider God to extend both in the parts and in the whole universe, among all defects—that 
is, that vice and virtue are nothing, which goes against every wisdom, reason, and intellect.” 
Justin sees the error of fatalistic determinism as dependent on Stoic immanentism. Ibid. 8,1 
he admits that, in ethics, the Stoics are on the right path. The Stoic system, in his view, is 
intrinsically inconsistent (good ethics vs. bad metaphysics). 

421 This point is so important for Origen that not only does he insist on it everywhere 
(sample list in my “La coerenza"), but already at the very beginning of IIepi dpydv, praef. 
5, he includes among the undisputed teachings of the church "that every rational soul is 
endowed with free will [...] we are not subject to necessity in such a way as to be forced 
to do good or evil even if we do not want." In this way he excluded Valentinian determin- 
ism from the church. Among its clearest refutations are Princ. 3,6,6 (all logika have the same 
nature but differ in their free choices) and 1,81—2: “everything is assigned by God, the abso- 
lutely righteous and impartial sovereign ofthe universe, according to the merits, the capacity, 
the activity, and the intelligence of each one [...] otherwise we shall incur the stupid and 
impious myths of those who imagine different spiritual natures, therefore created by differ- 
ent creators, whereas it is absurd to attribute the creation of different rational natures even 
just to one and the same Creator [...] they cannot explain the cause of the diversity among 
them. [...] These claims are refuted and rejected by the argument expounded above [1,5,7], 
which demonstrates that the cause of diversity and variety in the single creatures depends 
on their quicker or slower movements towards the Good or evil, and not on a partiality of 
the One who has ordered all.’ Specific examples adduced by the "Gnostics" are refuted: “they 
claim that Paul and Peter belonged to the spiritual nature,’ the class of nvevpatixoi, but Paul 
was initially a persecutor and Peter denied Christ. The “Gnostic” way of evading the problem, 
to maintain that it was another Paul, or another Peter, to sin in him, is invalid, since both 
apostles were then contrite, thus showing their responsibility. For problems related to the 
definition of “Valentinian determinism” see my “Apokatastasis in Coptic Gnostic Texts from 
Nag Hammadi and Clement's and Origen's Apokatastasis,” Journal of Coptic Studies 14 (2012) 
33-45. 

422 See my “Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism.” 
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end toward which all aeons are oriented is the telos,*? the eventual universal 
restoration. It is particularly meaningful that in Princ. 3,3,4 Origen, immedi- 
ately after accusing the Stoic notion of apokatastasis of denying human free 
will, ibid. 3,5 asserts that there will come an end ofall aeons, which will coin- 
cide with the final apokatastasis, “when all will be no more in an aeon, but 
God will be ‘all in all ”: 


If there is anything superior to the aeons [ai®vec], so that one should think 
of aeons [qi@vec] in relation to creatures, but, in relation to those superior to 
visible creatures, one should think of what there will be in the final restoration 
[&roxorc&exatetc] [...], we shall probably understand what there will be at the 
end of all as superior to any aeon [aiwv]. I am induced to think so by the 
authority of Scripture, which says: “in the aiwv and further"? The fact that it 
says "further" lets us understand that it means something more than an aeon. 
And, please, consider whether the Saviour's words, "I want them to be with me 
where I am,” and, “As you and I are one and the same thing, so they too may 
be one in us" [John 17:24.21], may indicate something superior to the aiwv and 
the ai@ves, and perhaps even to the ai@vec tav aiwvwy, that is, when no longer 
all will be in the aíàv, but “God will be all in all 279 


All creatures will pass from being in an aeon, and therefore being in history, 
to being permeated by God and participating in divine life, which is the final 
9écctc I have dealt with. In Princ. 2,3,1, likewise, Origen foresees “a stage in 
which there will be no aeon any more.’ The same concept underlies Comm. 
in Io. 13,3, in which Origen explains that *aiovtog life" will not be the ultimate 
stage. For “aiwviog life” will be the life in the next aeon, in Christ, but even 
that aeon will finish and therefore after "life aimvioc” there will come the 
eventual apokatastasis, in which all will be in the Father, or better in the 
Holy Trinity, and God will be “all in all”: "After aiwviog life a leap will take 
place and all will pass from the aeons to the Father, who is beyond aiwvtos 
life. For Christ is Life, but the Father, who is ‘greater than Christ, ^* is greater 
than life.” Likewise, Sel. in Ps. 60 expresses a typically Origenian thought by 
stating that, after the sojourn in the aeons, there will come the dwelling, 
not only in the Son, but also in the Father, or rather in the Holy Trinity, 


423 For the importance of Origen's philosophy of history and its orientation to the eskhaton 
see Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy of History with my review in Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolas- 
tica 100 (2008) 453-458. 

424 Mich 4:5: eig tov aidva xal éméxetva. 

425 1Cor 15:28. See my “Christian Soteriology.” 

#26 This is not a sign of Origen’s purported subordinationism (on which see briefly M.J. 
Edwards, “Nicene Theology and the Second God,” in Studia Patristica XL, eds. F. Young- 
M. Edwards-P. Parvis [Leuven, 2006], 191-195, praes. 192-293, and with many further ele- 
ments my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism"), but a quotation from John 14:28. 
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which is apokatastasis: "When one is perfected, one sojourns through the 
aeons in that tabernacle [sc. Christ, qua aiwvoç life] [...] For this tabernacle 
is aiwviog. This tabernacle, to be sure, is a state of perfection, which makes it 
the Holy of Holies; however, there is a stage that is beyond this and superior 
to rational creatures. In that state, rational creatures will be in the Father 
and the Son, or rather in the Trinity. This is why it is said 'to sojourn in the 
aeons [ei&vsc], and not ‘to dwell stably in the tabernacle.” That is to say, 
it is impossible to remain eternally in the aeons (indeed, Origen was full 
aware that aiwviog does not mean “eternal””””), because the succession of 
aeons will come to an end with the eventual apokatastasis. Indeed, Sel. in Ps. 
9, with an echo of 1Cor 15:25-28, declares that the Lord *will reign through 
the aeons [ai&vec] until he has put all his enemies under his feet." This will 
happen at the end of all aeons, after which there will come the absolute 
eternity or &iðıótnç of apokatastasis; then, nobody will be an enemy any 
more and evil will have disappeared. In Hom. in Ex. 6,13, similarly, Origen 
foresees the end of all aeons: “Whenever Scripture says, ‘from aeon to aeon, 
the reference is to an interval of time, and it is clear that it will have an 
end. And if Scripture says, ‘in another aeon, what is indicated is clearly a 
longer time, and yet an end is still fixed. And when the 'aeons of the aeons' 
are mentioned, a certain limit is again posited, perhaps unknown to us, but 
surely established by God." In sum, whenever Scripture speaks of aeons, 
these expressions cannot refer to eternity, which is only of God; this also 
entails clearly that all biblical expressions such as “aiwviov fire,” “aiwvios 
death," or *atvtoc punishment" cannot be interpreted as meaning "eternal" 
fire, death, or punishment, because there will come an end of all aiéves, 
when there will be the "jump" from the aeons to God. The perfection that 
is reached at the end of all aeons, in the eventual apokatastasis, is a “coming 
to be in God,” as is repeated by Origen still in his Commentary on Romans: 
"the perfection and end of all beings will be found in God, when God will 
be ‘all in all” (813,9); “Those who will have been reformed and corrected 
will remain steadfast in its perfection [...] The fact of closely adhering to the 
culmination of its perfection is said to take place in God" (ibid. 3,10,3). This 
dwelling in God will come about at the end of all aeons. 

In Comm. in Io. 10,39 Origen describes apokatastasis as a passage into 
the Trinity at the end of time: "the (scriptural) expressions that refer to the 
preparation ofthe stones, which are pulled up and prepared for building up 


427 See my "Origene ed il lessico.” 
428 Analysis in my Gregorio di Nissa sull'Anima, first Integrative Essay. 
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the construction, seem to me to certainly indicate the totality oftime, that is, 
the extension [8t&ctvuo] that is necessary (for rational creatures) to finally 
come to be in the eternal Trinity"^? With the end of the aeons, thus, there 
will be a "leap"—to use Origen's own words—into the absolute eternity of 
divine life. For only God is eternal in the proper and absolute sense. Thus, 
for instance, in Hom. 2 in Ps. 38, 11, Origen addresses God with the words, 
Tu enim aeternus es solus. That aeternus here means “without beginning or 
end" and corresponds to &tdto¢ is clear from what he adds immediately after, 
by way of contrast: nos quantum invenitur habemus initium; indeed, each 
creature tunc esse coepit quando Tu voluisti. Nothing in creation is eternal; 
God is. As a consequence, that life which will be a participation in God's life 
is eternal proper, but not death, which is a consequence of sin—deprived of 
ontological consistence—and was not created by God. This is why Origen in 
a syllogism based on the logical notion of "contradictory" can proclaim that 
Life is eternal (being Christ), but death cannot possibly be so: 


Uerumtamen, quamuis permaneat quis in peccato, quamuis sub mortis regno 
et potestate perduret, non tamen ita aeternum istud mortis esse arbitror reg- 
num ut est uitae atque iustitiae, maxime cum nouissimum inimicum mortem 
ab apostolo audiam destruendum. Si eadem aeternitas mortis ponatur esse 
quae uitae est, iam non erit mors uitae contraria, sed aequalis: aeternum enim 
aeterno contrarium non erit, sed idem. Nunc autem certum est mortem uitae 
esse contrarium: certum est ergo quod, si uita aeterna est, mors esse non pos- 
sit aeterna. |...] Cum enim mors animae, quae est nouissimus inimicus, fuerit 
destructa, etiam haec communis mors, quam illius uelut umbram esse dix- 
imus, necessario abolebitur, et regnum mortis pariter cum morte destructum 
erit. 


However, even if one may remain in sin, even if one may endure under the 
kingly power of death, I do not think that this reign of death is eternal as that 
of Life and Justice is, especially in that I hear from the Apostle that the last 
enemy, death, must be destroyed [1Cor 15:26]. For should one suppose that 
the eternity of death is the same as that of Life, death will no longer be 
the contradictory opposite of Life, but equal to it. For “eternal” is not the 
contradictory of “eternal,” but the same thing. Now, it is certain that death 
is the contradictory of Life; therefore, it is certain that, if Life is eternal, death 
cannot possibly be eternal. [...] For, when the death of the soul, which is the 
very last enemy, has been destroyed, also this common death (which, as I said, 
isa sort of shadow of the death of the soul) will necessarily be abolished, and 
the kingdom of death, along with death itself; will be destrayed. 

(Comm. in Rom. 5,7) 


#29 On the concept of time as extension in Origen see P. Tzamalikos, Origen: Cosmology and 
Ontology of Time (Leiden, 2006), with my review in Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica 99 (2007) 
177-181. 
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Origen, like Philo, admits that “the soul is mortal of the real death" (Dial. 
Her. 26), but unlike Philo he envisages the ultimate vanishing of the death of 
the soul: in his view all rational creatures, even if dead due to sin, will return 
to Life (and this essentially because of Christ’s work of resurrection, not only 
physical but also spiritual).*? Origen, the author of the Hexapla, proves to be 
conscious of the various meanings of aiwv and aiwviog in Scripture, whose 
Hebrew correspondent he knew as polysemic. He was well aware that aiwv 
and aiwvtog in Scripture almost never imply eternity: “In Scriptures, olom is 
sometimes found in the sense of something that knows no end; at times it 
designates something that has no end in the present world, but will have in 
the future one; sometimes it means a certain stretch of time; or again the 
duration of the life of a single person is called aiv" (Comm. in Rom. Gs" 
The polysemy of aiwv is clear. Origen goes on to consider that the relevant 
adjective aiwvios, if applied to life, means "eternal" because Christ himself 
is Life, but, as he declares in Comm. in Rom. 6,7, aimviog death cannot be 
conceived as eternal. 

Origen's reflection on eternity must be taken into careful account, 
because he meditated to such a depth on eternity and time. Indeed, he is not 
only the greatest Patristic exegete and theoriser of scriptural allegoresis,*? 
but also the greatest Patristic philosopher.*? What is more, his own exege- 
sis is philosophical and keeps the philosophical role that allegory played in 
Stoicism and Platonism.** And in turn his philosophy is grounded in the 
exegesis of Scripture; this is why he included the treatment of biblical exe- 
gesis in his philosophical masterpiece, in Book 4 of IIepi àpyóv. He was well 


439 See my “Philosophical Allegoresis.” I plan to return to Philo's and Origen's notions of 
death and apokatastasis of the soul, to investigate Origen's close dependence on Philo but 
also his very different conclusions, and explain their reasons. 

431 Origen also draws a distinction between aiovtoc life in general and aiwvioc life in Christ: 
Sicut ergo semper cum domino esse finem non habet, ita et uita aeterna nullum finem habere 
credenda est [...] ego non puto etiam hoc uacuum esse, quod ad uitam aeternam addit ‘in 
Christo domino nostro sed quia fortassis sciri uoluit aliud esse uitam aeternam solum, et aliud 
uitam aeternam in Christo Jesu (Comm. in Rom. 6,5). Origen is clear in 5,7 that aiwvioç life is 
eternal, but aicvtoc death is not so. 

532 On Origen’s spiritual exegesis see at the very least E. Dively Lauro, The Soul and Spirit of 
Scripture within Origen's Exegesis (Atlanta, 2005); I. Ramelli, “Origen and the Stoic Allegorical 
Tradition: Continuity and Innovation," Invigilata Lucernis 28 (2006) 195-226; Ead., "The 
Philosophical Stance of Allegory.” 

433 See, e.g., Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy," and further arguments in “Origen the 
Christian Middle-Neoplatonst.’ 

434 “The Philosophical Stance of Allegory.’ On the philosophical import of allegoresis in 
Stoicism see my Allegoria, I (Milan, 2004). 
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acquainted with the concept of eternity and time and the relevant termi- 
nology both in philosophy (Stoic, Platonic, Aristotelian) and in Scripture.** 
For the latter he could avail himself of his own Hexapla, which supplied 
him with a synopsis of all available Greek versions—among which the LXX 
which he deemed inspired**°—as well as the Hebrew text and its transliter- 
ation into Greek. In addition to Scripture and Hellenistic and contemporary 
philosophy, Origen was also conversant with “Gnostic” terminology and the 
special meaning of aiwv (“Aeon,” each component of the Pleroma) in some 
Gnostic circles, particularly among Valentinians. Panayiotis Tzamalikos has 
rightly noticed, with his usual perspicacity, that Origen refused to call ocv 
the divine life, but he thinks that this precise choice is due to Origen’s refusal 
to take over Plato's terminology*”’ (in which aiwv is the technical term for 
atemporal eternity, transcending all time**). I suspect that it is rather due 
to Origen’s refusal to appropriate Gnostic terminology. Even from the lex- 
ical point of view, Origen wanted to oppose “Gnosticism,” in this specific 
case the “Valentinian” system of the Aeons. The Valentinians in turn drew 
on Plato's definition of aiwv, but they developed it into the notion of “Aeon” 
as divine and living (this is clear already from Valentinus's fr. 5, preserved 
by Clement).*? Origen, who spent his whole life fighting “Gnosticism,” and 
especially Valentinian determinism, and who elaborated his philosophy of 
history and his very doctrine of apokatastasis in opposition to Valentinian 
predestinationism,*” refused to reproduce “Gnostic” terminology, in which 
every aiwv is a deity and constitutes the divine Pleroma. This is why Origen 
considers an aiwv to be, not at all divine life, but an aeon, a span of time; 
therefore, as such, it does not belong to the divine sphere, which transcends 
time—as Plato himself taught, and Origen agreed— but to the diastematic 
sphere, that of time, space, dimensions, and extension. 


435 Detailed investigation in my "Origene ed il lessico.” 

436 On the belief in the inspiration of the LXX in the early Church see D.K. Kranz, Ist 
die griechische Übersetzung der heiligen Schrift der LXX inspiriert? Eine Antwort nach den 
Zeugnissen der Kirchenváter (Rome, 2005). On the Hexapla see e.g. my "Origen and the 
Stoic Allegorical Tradition" and Grafton-Williams, Christianity and the Transformation; on its 
preservation in the Syriac tradition see at least T.M. Law, Origenes Orientalis. The preservation 
of Origen's Hexapla in the Syrohexapla of 3 Kingdoms (Tübingen, 2011). 

437 P. Tzamalikos, The Concept of Time in Origen (Bern, 1991). 

438 Analysis in Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 12-17. 

439 Strom. 4,89,6-90,: the xócyoc is the image of the aiwv and the aiwv is living: émdécov 
EAdTTWV ý ExwY TOD CAVTOS npocmmov, TOTODTOV Haowv 6 xóouoc To Qvrog alðvoç [...] cuvepyet 
dé xai tò Tod Beat ddpatov elc niot Tod rxenAacyuévov. On this fragment see Thomassen, The 
Spiritual Seed, 465. 

440 Demonstration in I. Ramelli, “La coerenza.” 
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In this connection, it seems extremely significant to me that in Comm. 
in Matth. 17,33 Origen scorns the “Gnostic” myths of the various Aeons: 
“the mythopoiesis concerning the Aeons?” In particular, what Origen can- 
not accept especially in Heracleon, the "Valentinian" commentator on the 
Gospel of John,“ is that he presupposes that these Aeons existed prior to 
the Logos (Comm. in Io. 2,14), whereas for Origen, on the contrary, the 
Logos—God’s Son—preexists all aeons and is their creator. It is, again, in 
the framework of his anti-Valentinian polemic that Origen draws an oppo- 
sition between divine life, which is absolutely eternal and is the life of the 
Holy Trinity, and the aiwv, which has a limited duration vis-à-vis the life of 
the Trinity: “The whole aeon [aiwv] is long in relation to us, but it is quite 
short, and is only tantamount to a few years, in relation to the life of God, of 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit" (Comm. in Matth. 15,31).“* 

Indeed, Origen's definition of wiwv is the very opposite of the “Gnostic” 
idea of Aeon. He offers his definition in Comm. in Eph. p. 403, commenting 
on Eph 2:2: “the aiwv of this world." He glosses this expression as follows: 
“The time that is coextensive | cupmapextetvouevos xpóvoc] with the constitu- 
tion of this world [tH tovtov tod xóc tov xatacxevy | from the beginning to the 
end.” In Origen's view, oiov, and its derivative alwvioc, are far from indicating 
eternity or divine life, but they refer to a temporal interval. This is partic- 
ularly manifest in Sel. in Ez. 16, where Origen is commenting on Ez 16:30, 
which speaks of three times. Origen declares that “these three times [ypó- 
vot] encompass the whole aiwv,” and interprets them as past, present, and 
future. Sometimes Origen describes the past or future as including a series of 
aeons, which are an expression ofthe flowing of time. Thus, for instance, the 
kingdom of God is described as the contemplation “of the past [yevópevot] 
aeons,” and the future is identified with "the aeons to come [yevnoopevot]” 
(Sel. in Ps. 144). Aeons, being time, are composed of years and days (ibid. 
76). This is how Origen interprets £c, aiwvia, “remote years,” in Ps 76:6-7: as 
the years of past aeons (circulos quoque annorum temporalium et praesen- 
tium refert ad antiquiores aliquos ac sempiternos annos, secundum eum qui 
dicebat, Et annos aeternos in mente habui: Comm. in Cant. 313,21). 


441 Discussion of Heracleon's identity as a “Valentinian” in M. Kaler—M.P. Bussières, "Was 
Heracleon a Valentinian? A New Look at Old Sources,” Harvard Theological Review 99 (2006) 
275-289. 

442 On Heracleon's interpretation of the Logos in John's Prologue see at least A. Wucher- 
pfennig, “Gnostische Lektüre des Johannesprologs am Beispiel Herakleons,’ in Der Johannes- 
prolog, ed. G. Kruck (Darmstadt, 2009), 107-130. 

^33 God's life is the highest: G. Gruber, Zoe: Wesen, Stufen und Mitteilung des wahren Lebens 
bei Origenes (München, 1962). 
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Indeed, in an anti-Gnostic perspective, Origen lists time and aeons to- 
gether, and opposes them to the eternity of the Trinity, here in particular 
God the Father and God's Son the Logos: "before any time [xpóvoc] and aeon 
[aiv] existed, in the beginning was the Logos and the Logos was with God" 
(Comm. in Io. 2,1). For the Logos, far from beginning to exist only after the 
aeons—as some “Gnostics” maintained—, is rather the creator of all things, 
including aeons. The Logos “exists prior to all aeons. From here we learn 
that aeons have come to existence from non-being” (Sel. in Ps. 54). Indeed, 
to begin to exist at a certain point out of non-being is typical of creatures.“ 
Origen had a precise scriptural basis to buttress his anti-Gnostic view that 
the aeons are not divine, but are rather creatures of God: Hebr 1:2, which 
declares that the aiwyv was created by Christ. Origen relied on this passage to 
contend that aeons are creatures, made through the Son-Logos (Comm. in 
Io. 2,10). 

Gregory of Nazianzus, a Platonising Christian himself and a follower 
of Origen, seems to me to confirm that Origen avoided connecting aiwv 
with divine life and therefore eternity, not to reject Plato, but to refute 
“Gnosticism.” For Gregory, although he followed in Origen’s footsteps in 
many respects, including the very terminology of eternity and time,*5 has no 
problem any more in attaching to alwv the meaning of “eternity” as well. This 
Origen was unwilling to do, but Gregory could do tranquilly at the end of 
the fourth century, when “Gnostics,” especially “Valentinians,” did no longer 
pose a serious threat. This is why Gregory Nazianzen had no longer reasons 
to oppose and avoid the “Gnostic” terminology and “mythology of Aeons.” 
Neither Gregory nor Origen were disturbed by Plato's use, but Origen was by 
the "Valentinian" conception of the Aeons, while Nazianzen was no longer. 
Ifthe target of the polemic had been Plato, Gregory too would have avoided 
his terminology, but he did not. The real target of Origen's polemic—even 
in this case, as in so many others—were "Gnostics." 

Origen's reflection on eternity and time is far both from “Valentinianism” 
and from the Stoic concept of an infinite repetition of aeons, which I have 
already illustrated. Eternity proper, as I mentioned, pertains only to the 
holy Trinity; whatever else can become eternal can do so only by grace 
and as a participation in the life of the divine Trinity—what will happen 


444 On creatio ex nihilo in Origen see my "The Dialogue of Adamantius as a Document of 
Origen's Authentic Thought? Part One,” in Studia Patristica LII, eds. A. Brent-M. Vinzent 
(Leuven, 2012), 71-98, and “Part Two" forthcoming in Studia Patristica LIV, ed. M. Vinzent 
(Leuven, 2012), 1-48. 

445 Demonstration in Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 185-189. 
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to the elect in the final @éwots. In Origen's works, díótoc is the technical 
term for what is eternal in the true and absolute sense, and as such it 
is only found in reference to God, who alone is eternal and immortal,” 
or, sometimes, in reference to eternal life, when Origen wants to stress 
that it will be eternal proper, as a participation in the life of God. Thus, 
for instance, Origen uses &{ðıoç as a modifier of God's power and divinity, 
reign, or mercy.” In these cases, Origen often uses dtdtog while commenting 
on, or glossing, scriptural passages with oiov and aiwviog in reference to 
God. This means that he prefers to elucidate the biblical, ambiguous and 
polysemic term aiwviog with the technical d(9toc, as a marker of eternity 
in the strict sense. Origen, like the Cappadocians after him, uses dtdtoc, 
again in its rigorously technical meaning, in the theological discussion on 
the coeternity and consubstantiality (6joovucío) of the Persons—or better 
Hypostases—of the Trinity (e.g. Philoc. 15). 

Origen, as I have pointed out above, considered only life to be eternal, not 
death; this is also why, as I have systematically demonstrated elsewhere,” 
he uses dí8toc only in reference to life, and not to death or punishment, fire or 
hell. Indeed, it is significant that Origen never uses this adjective in reference 
to otherworldly death, punishment, or fire. These are only called aiwvia, 
because they endure in the future aeon(s), but not after the end of all aeons, 
inthe absolute eternity ofapokatastasis. This distinction is particularly clear 
even in a text preserved in Latin, Hom. 4 in Ps. 36, 8: "Et non derelinquit 
Dominus sanctos suos, in aeternum conservabuntur.’ [...| Ad futurum respicit 
tempus vel saeculum, cui conservabuntur sancti, ut deinceps in aeternitate 
perdurent. Here the distinction is very clear between the future aeon, which 
will be still a temporal interval (tempus vel saeculum),*? and the absolute 


446 Fr, in Ps. ad Ps. 101, 13, l. 7: "absolutely eternal, unalterable, and immortal.” 

447 Philoc. 15,6 = CC 6,441; 7,46,42; Fr. in Ps. ad Ps. 92,1—2, l. 42; l. 50. 

448 Origen is the initiator of the Trinitarian meaning of órócxacic as individual substance. 
For the philosophical and medical background of this notion and its aftermath, even in 
"pagan" Neoplatonism, see I. Ramelli, "Origen, Greek Philosophy, and the Birth of the Trini- 
tarian Meaning of Hypostasis,” Harvard Theological Review 105,3 (2012) 302-350. More gener- 
ally on the notion of divine substance in early Christianity see H. Pietras, "Il concetto della 
sostanza divina all'inizio della Chiesa,” in Metafisica e teologia. Il dibattito fondamentale, ed. 
R. Wosniak (Krakow, 2008), 122-140. For Origen's application of the notion and terminol- 
ogy of ópooucía to the Persons of the Trinity see MJ. Edwards, “Did Origen Apply the Word 
Homoousios to the Son?" Journal of Theological Studies 49 (1998) 658—670, and further argu- 
ments in my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism." 

449 "Origene ed il lessico.” 

450 That the future aeon is time and not eternity is clear, for instance, also from Hom. in 
Ps. 36,10: Hoc dicit de illo tempore quod erit post hoc saeculum, tempore quo unusquisque pro 
malis suis recipiet poenas. 
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eternity that will come after the end of all aeons: deinceps (sc. after the future 
aeon) in aeternitate. Clearly, eternity will come after the end of the future 
aeon(s). 

Thus, at the end ofall aeons, in the eventual apokatastasis, all will come to 
be, no longer in any aeon, but in God the Trinity, and in turn God will be “all 
in all.” The meaning of this Pauline sentence (1Cor 15:28, Origen's favourite 
passage in defence of apokatastasis) is explained especially in Princ. 3,6,2-3. 
Here, Origen first deduces the definitive eviction of evil from the presence 
of God "all in all," given that it is impossible to admit that God may be found 
in evil, as I have already pointed out; then, he examines 


What is this “all” that God will be “in all”? [...] It means that God will be “all” 
even in every individual creature. And God will be “all” in these creatures in 
the sense that whatever the rational intellect, freed from any dirtiness of sin 
and purified from any taint of evil, will be able to perceive, grasp and think, 
all this will be God [...], and so God will be all for this intellect [...], because 
evil will not exist any more: for such intellect, God, untouched by evil, is all. 
One who is always in the Good and for whom God is all, will no longer wish 
to eat ofthe tree of the knowledge of good and evil [...] After removing every 
sense of evil, only he who is the sole good God will become all for the creature 
returned to a state of soundness and purity [...] and not only in few or in many, 
but in all God will be all, when at last there will be no more death, nor death's 
sting, nor evil, most definitely: then God will truly be "all in all." 


This will also guarantee that in the final apokatastasis no further falls will 
take place. Origen argues on the basis ofthe similarity between dy, and té- 
Aoc: “at the end of the word, which will be similar to the beginning, that con- 
dition which the rational nature enjoyed when it had not yet felt the need 
to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil will be restored" (&roxa- 
Siotypt). The final state, however, will be similar, but not simply identical, 
to the beginning: it will be infinitely better, in that it will entail a voluntary 
adhesion to the Good, in love, after the completion of a spiritual develop- 
ment.** This is why, unlike the beginning, the telos, with the perfection of 
love (&y&rn), will never admit of falls. This is hinted at in Schol. in Ap. 21, 
which speaks of a person who has become a column in the Temple of God, 
“based on love,” which “could never end up out" (teGepedtwpevos ev dd, 
oOx dv mote yevotto Sol, and, what is more, is argued in a more extensive 
and articulated way in Comm. in Rom. 5,10,158-240. The theoretical basis 
is for Origen that only God is good, since God is essential Goodness, and 


451 Full demonstration in my Gregorio sull'anima, Integrative Essay 1. 
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all other creatures simply participate in it and can thus fall from the Good. 
Only in the eventual apokatastasis will perfect love prevent every creature to 
detach itselffrom God-Good. This does not mean, though, that rational crea- 
tures will lose their free will. Indeed, Origen in the passage at stake begins 
with a refutation of those who thought that Christ's sacrifice would have 
to be repeated over and over again*?—an accusation that was curiously lev- 
elled against him during the "Origenistic controversy," whereas itis clearthat 
Origen himself disproved it—: unde miror quosdam contra hanc euidentissi- 
mam Pauli sententiam [Rom 6:9] uelle asserere quod in futuris iterum saeculis 
ueleadem uel similia pati necesse sit Christum ut liberari possint etiam hi quos 
in praesenti uita dispensationis eius medicina sanare non potuit. The point 
of Origen's opponents is based on the possibility of ever new falls on the 
part of rational creatures. Origen is adamant that this is not at all what he 
personally teaches and in fact cannot be the case (easdem etiam in futuris 
saeculis dispensationes a Christo repetenda esse arbitrantur. Sed ad haec nos 
breuiter prout possumus respondebimus). Origen's reply is grounded in two 
main tenets: 


1) it is impossible that Christ's sacrifice should be reiterated, because, 
even though it occurred once and for all, its effectiveness was such 
as to reach absolutely all rational creatures and all aeons; therefore, 
there will be no need to repeat it: Semel Christus mortuus est peccato, 
et ultra iam non moritur, et quod uiuit uiuit Deo [...] Manere quidem 
naturae rationabili semper liberum arbitrium non negamus, sed tantam 
esse uim crucis Christi et mortis huius, etc.: this is the passage I have 
already quoted (Comm. in Rom. 5,10,235-236 and 187—195). Hence, it is 
also clear that for Origen the salvation of all rational creatures entirely 
depends, not on a metaphysical necessity, but on Christ's cross (more 
on that below). 

It is not the case that the fall of all rational creatures, humans and 
angels, will take place over and over again, indefinitely, because there 
will come an end of all aeons, in apokatastasis, when God will be "all 
in all,” and from that condition no fall will occur any longer, because 


N 
— 


452 Especially Jerome (after his U-turn), Theophilus (see Hier. Ep. 92,4), and Justinian in his 
letter to Men(n)as exemplify this accusation, probably baed on Princ. 4,3. Even this passage, 
however, like Comm. in Rom. 4,10, can be understood not in the sense that Jesus will be 
crucified again for the sake of demons, but in the sense that his one crucifixion has a salvific 
effectiveness even for them, and also for the future aeons. See my "The Universal and Eternal 
Validity.” 
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perfect love will prevent this. Once every logikon has reached perfec- 
tion in love (some doing so earlier and some later), it will never fall 
again: 


Quod autem sit quod in futuris saeculis teneat arbitrii libertatem ne rursum 
corruat in peccatum, breui nos sermone apostolus docet dicens: ‘Caritas 
numquam cadit. [1Cor 13:8: ý ged ovderote (éx)nintet]. Idcirco enim et fide 
et spe maior caritas dicitur quia sola erit per quam delinqui ultra non poterit. 
Si enim in id anima perfectionis ascenderit ut ex toto corde suo et ex tota 
mente sua et ex totis uiribus suis diligat Deum et proximum suum tamquam 
se ipsam, ubi erat peccati locum? [...] Caritas omnem creaturam continebit a 
lapsu, tunc cum erit Deus omnia in omnibus. |...] Tanta caritatis uis est ut ad se 
omnia trahat [...], maxime cum caritatis causas prior nobis dederit Deus qui 
unico Filio suo non pepercit, sed pro nobis omnibus tradidit. 

(Comm. in Rom. 5,10,195-226) 


Paul's core sentence, that “love never falls,” was so paramount for Origen that 
he repeated it many times and based his argument on it also in Comm. in 
Cant. prol. 2,45.*? Origen was probably also mindful of Clement's claim that 
“love does not allow one to sin" (Strom. 4,1131), which in turn rested on Paul. 
The identification of caritas with the summit of perfection is also declared 
by Origen in Comm. in Cant. 1,6,8: summa perfectionis in caritate consistit; 
caritas autem nihil iniquitatis admittit; and ibid. prol. 2,43: in caritatis per- 
fectione et omne mandatum restaurari dicitur et legis virtus prophetarumque 
pendere. The soteriological value of love is declared by Origen throughout 
his Commentary on the Song of Songs, for instance in prol. 3,23: salutari in 
eum [sc. the Logos] amore succendi, and 2,17: salutare ab ipso vulnus accip- 
iet et beato igne amoris eius ardebit.** This is because love causes a rational 
creature to adhere to God entirely: ý yàp dy nod nds TH Oe (Hom. in 
ler. 5,2). 


453 Caritas numquam cadit |...] in luctamine quoque eo quod est nobis adversus diabolum 
frequenter cadimus, non dubium quin ob quod non est in nobis caritas illa quae numquam 
cadit. Other citations of 1Cor 13:8 are found in Comm. in Cant. 3,7,27: viderat eminere et 
praecellere gratiam caritatis, et ipsam didicerat maiorem omnium solamque esse caritatem 
quae numquam cadit; Hom. in Num. 9,4; 14,4; Hom. in Lev. 12,2; 15,3; Comm. in Matth. Ser. 
14. 

454 Cf. prol. 2,17: amore [...] caelesti agitur anima, cum perspecta pulchritudine et decore 
Verbi Dei speciem eius adamaverit, et ex ipso telum quoddam et vulnus amoris acceperit. The 
souls, or the church’s, salvific love of the Logos is in the focus of the commentary from its 
very opening: Solomon epithalamium cecinit instar nubentis sponsae et erga sponsum suum, 
qui est Sermo Dei, caelesti amore flagrantis. Adamavit enim eum sive anima [...] sive ecclesia 
(prol. 11). 
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To the implicit objection that love could not impede Satan's fall, or 
Adam's, Origen replies that this fall took place, not in apokatastasis, but 
before the manifestation of Christ's love: uel ille qui Lucifer fuit et in caelo 
oriebatur uel ille qui immaculatus erat a natiuitate sua et cum cherubin posi- 
tus labi potuit antequam erga beneficia Filii Dei caritatis uinculis stringere- 
tur (ibid. 5,10,227—230). This is also one of the reasons why Origen thought 
that the end would be even better than the beginning. For in the end the 
logika will adhere to God not as a datum, but voluntarily, after rejecting and 
defeating evil, in a love striving that has no end and that will prevent any 
further fall. Indeed, it is love (#y&ny) that prevented the logikon of Christ 
to fall—unlike the others—and united it to God so perfectly that the Good 
has become its nature (Princ. 2,6,5). It is again out of love that some logika, 
who have not merited to descend onto earth, descend voluntarily to assist in 
the process of salvation (Comm. in Io. 2,31,187-188; Princ. 2,9,7), an idea that 
interestingly will return in Iamblichus.** 

And love in the end will prevent falls. The above-quoted passage from the 
Commentary on Romans is not the only one in which Origen states that, 
after the realisation of apokatastasis, rational creatures will not fall again. 
Another is, for instance, Princ. 3,6,6, where Origen claims that, after their 
purification, rational creatures “will remain always and immutably" in that 
blessed state, thanks to God's will. Origen has again recourse to St. Paul to 
support his claim (2 Cor 5:1). Scholars suspect that this detail, “always and 
immutably,” is an addition by Rufinus because it contradicts Princ. 3,3,3: 
"There can be no doubt that after a certain interval of time matter will exist 
again, and bodies will be created, etc." But the latter passage comes from a 
hostile source such as the late Jerome. What is more, it is not at all clear that 
it refers to a new fall after apokatastasis; it rather refers to a new aeon prior to 
apokatastasis.*” Besides, if it really referred to a new fall after apokatastasis, 


455 Tamblichus, who knew and cited Origen, in De an. 29 (Finamore—Dillon) explains that 
some souls do not descend into the material realm as a consequence of sins they must 
expiate, but they descend even ifthey are “immaculate,” for the sake of salvation, purification, 
and perfection of this realm: “The soul that descends for the salvation, purification, and 
perfection [emi cwrypia xai xo&dpost xod teActotytt] of this realm is immaculate [&ypavcoc] in 
its descent.” See Ramelli, "Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” For further striking parallels between 
Origen’s and Iamblichus's thought see Fad., review of J. Dillon—W. Polleichtner, Jamblichus of 
Chalcis. The Letters (Atlanta, 2009), RBL 2011 (www.bookreviews.org/pdf/7338 7994.pdf). 

456 E.g. M. Simonetti, Origene. I Principi (Turin, 1968), 475. CC 7,46, also invoked by Simon- 
etti, does not refer to the final apokatastasis; therefore, the fall that is mentioned therein 
cannot be understood as a new fall after apokatastasis. 

457 Jerome in Ep. 124,10 speaks of new material creations and new possibilities of a fall; 
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it would be plainly incompatible not only with Princ. 3,3,6, but also with 
Comm. in Rom. 5,10,195-230, which I have analysed, and which cannot be an 
insertion of Rufinus. For it is a very long, coherent, and articulated argument, 
based on Scriptural support, all aiming at demonstrating that, since love 
never falls, the perfect attainment of love in apokatastasis will prevent 
any further falls. The eternity of beatitude in apokatastasis as a result of 
liberation from evil is alluded to even in a homily: neque vero putandum 
est finem esse beatitudinis, si a malis liberemur: initium felicitatis est carere 
peccato (Hom. in Ez. 1,12). 

Neither does Origen maintain that there will be a new fall after apokatas- 
tasis in his polemic with the Middle Platonist Celsus** in CC 8,72. He is 
speaking of Christ-Logos as a doctor of souls, since "the Logos is more pow- 
erful than any illness/evil of the soul.” And it will operate for the sake of 
the attainment of the end of all. But “the end and perfection of all things 
is the total elimination of evil" After which, Origen explains that he has 
no room in this particular passage to discuss whether a soul can fall again 
after apokatastasis or not (nótepov 0 pý). Origen is very far from asserting 
that souls will fall again after apokatastasis here, and in his Commentary 
on Romans he argues extensively against this. Therefore, to Origen's mind, 
whereas at every aeon there is the possibility of a new fall, in the end, in the 
perfect love that will characterise apokatastasis, there will be no possibil- 
ity of any fall left. The stability of all rational creatures in the Good in the 


this refers to the succession of aeons, which depends on the movements of will of rational 
creatures, and not to a new fall after apokatastasis: "Undoubtedly, after a certain time matter 
will exist again, bodies will be created again and the variety ofthe world will be arranged, on 
account of the various wills of rational creatures, who, after attaining perfect beatitude, at the 
end of an aeon, will have descended again little by little and have received so much evilness 
as to be transformed into hostile powers, because they will not have wanted to preserve their 
initial condition and keep possession of an incorrupt beatitude. And we must not ignore that 
many rational creatures will maintain their initial condition until the second, third, or fourth 
aeon, without undergoing any mutation; others will lose so little of their original condition 
that they will seem to have lost quite nothing; yet others will ruinously fall into the deepest 
abyss. God, who orders everything, whenever he creates a new aeon, can order each being 
according to its merits, the opportunities and causes due to which the ordering of that specific 
aeon had a beginning and subsists. Therefore, the one who will have surpassed everyone 
in evilness and made himself utterly equal to the earth, in the aeon that will be created 
immediately afterwards will become the devil, that is to say, the principle of the material 
creation of the Lord.” From this it is also crystal clear that the structure of each aeon depends 
on rational creatures’ moral choices and advancement. 

458 On this debate I limit myself to referring to K. Pietzner, Ungebildete Konkurrenten? 
Heidnische und christliche Intellektuelle in vorkonstantinischer Zeit (Tübingen, 2011); my “The 
Philosophical Stance.” 
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eventual apokatastasis is affirmed by Origen in other passages as well, 
including important ones preserved directly in Greek.*? Since this stabil- 
ity is guaranteed by the ardent love that will link all logika to God, it clearly 
likens all logika, at that final stage, to the logikon that is Christ, who since 
the beginning has become immutable in the Good, i.e. God, just due to its 
ardent love: 


That soul which, like iron on fire, always stays in the Logos, always in Wisdom, 
always in God, well, all that it does, feels, and understands is God. Therefore, 
we cannot describe as liable to change and alteration the soul that, contin- 
uously inflamed by the union with the divine Logos, has come to possess 
immutability. (Princ. 2,6,6) 


That ultimate apokatastasis and salvation depends on love is clearly ex- 
pressed also in Princ. 3,2,5, in which Origen, in reference to the hostile pow- 
ers that work for the perdition of humans, opposes to these God's love, from 
which not even death or the devil will be able to separate human beings 
(Rom 8:38 f.): “Nobody could ever sustain the whole mass of the opposite 
powers without ruining, unless in this person there is active the power of 
the one who said, 'You have faith: I have defeated the world' [John 16:33]. 
Thanks to this force—certainly not human—which operated and spoke in 
him, Paul said: ‘I am certain that neither death nor life, nor angels or gov- 
ernors or powers, nor present or future things [...] nor being on high or in 
the depths, not any other creature will be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

In Princ. 3,6,3, too, which I have already quoted, Origen rules out again 
every possibility of a new fall in the final apokatastasis: “One who is found 
in the Good eternally and for whom God is 'all things' does no longer desire 
to eat (the fruit) of the tree of the Knowledge of Good and evil," since this 
logikon will be entirely in the Good, tied to it by the bond of love, and will 
not want to choose evil any more. The same is repeated in Comm. in Cant. 
1 (GCS VIII 103), where the role of the bonds of love and unity (on the basis 
of John 17) is emphasised: "If the girls [sc. the logika] will reach Christ's true 
being, which is incomprehensible and ineffable, they will no longer walk, 
nor run, but they will be, in a way, tied by the bonds of Christ's love; they will 
adhere to itand will have no longer the force to move again, because they will 
beone and the same spirit with Christ, and in them the saying will be fulfilled, 
Just as you, Father, are in me and I am in you, and we are One, so may 


459 Comm. in Io. 10,42,26; Comm. in Matt. 12,34; Hom. in Reg. 1,4; Dial. Her. 26. 
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also they be one in Us."* In accord with the Pythagorean-Platonic tradition, 
unity is deemed a mark of perfection, '* but the Biblical basis in John 17 
is what Origen adduces. The telos, to be perfect, must contemplate unity. 
Indeed, in Fr. in Ier. 28, the téàoç is identified with evotys.* Multiplicity and 
variety arose in the world with the fall of the logika, when their wills, at 
first uniformly oriented toward God-the Good, began to be dispersed in a 
plurality of acts and objects of volition. This emerges, for instance, from 
Origen's "zetetic" prelude in Princ. 2,3,1: "It remains to be examined whether 
before the present world there was another, and, if there was one, whether it 
was like the present one, or somewhat different, or inferior, or else whether 
there was absolutely no world, but rather a state such as we think there 
will be at the end of all, when the Kingdom will be handed on to God the 
Father [1Cor15:28] [...] The present world began when the various falls ofthe 
intellectual natures induced God to make this world variegated and diverse 
[ad istam uariam diuersamque mundi conditionem Lt But at the end of all 


460 On this work, in which apokatastasis is strongly marked by love and unity, see my 
Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, Integrative Essay 2; R.A. Layton, "Hearing Love's Language: 
The Letter of the Text in Origen's Commentary on the Song of Songs,” in Reception and 
Interpretation, Ch. 13. Origen commented on the Song of Songs thrice: in the commentary, 
in two homilies, and in a “small tome" mentioned in Philoc. 7,1. 

461 See also De or. 21,2; Hom. in Reg. 1,4. This holds true for Origen not only at the eschatolog- 
ical level, but also at the psychological one: in Princ. 2,10,5 he sees disharmony and dispersion 
in one's soul, i.e. a state of sin, as punishment to itself: “once the soul is found out of its order 
[...] it will be unable to be in harmony with itself in the connection of rational movements. 
Then, we must think that it will suffer the torment of its own laceration and the agony of its 
own disorder and dissolubility.’ Fire will remedy this condition, with a view to the return to 
the ideal state of unity: "if the soul's laceration and dispersion will be tested by fire, the soul 
will undoubtedly be consolidated in a renovation and stronger connexion." Origen devel- 
oped the Platonic theme of justice as the harmony of the souls faculties and the Stoic theme 
of harmony in one’s deeds in life, which had been taken over by Philo, Deus inm. 24. That sin 
is punishment to itself is a concept that is dear to Origen; he expresses it, e.g., in Hom. in Ez. 
3,7, where his concern for theodicy is also apparent: Poenam cogitationum suarum posuit in 
corde suo |...] Nemo nostrum existimet cruciatus nobis ab alio quam a nobis irrogari. Deus non 
facit poenas, sed ea quae patimur ipsi nobis praeparamus. Itaque testimonio quo frequenter 
usi sumus etiam nunc opportune utemur: "Ambulate in lumine ignis vestri et in flamma quam 
accendistis.” [Isa 50:11] Non est ignis alterius nisi vester, qui ligna, qui stipulam, qui materiam 
futuro incendio coacervastis [1Cor 3:12]. 

462 See my “Harmony between Arkhé and Telos” and John 13-17, forthcoming in NTP. On 
unity as perfection attestations range from Plato to Middle and Neoplatonism, including 
Jewish and Christian Platonism: e.g. Plato Resp. 410CD; 443D; 591D; Dox. Gr. 387; 651; SVF 3,121; 
Philo LA 1,23, 72; Clement Strom. 4,4,18; Alcinous Didasc. 29,3, 182 Hermann. 

463 See my “Harmony between Arkhé and Telos.” 

464 Parallels in Jerome Ep. ad Avit. 5 (basically accurate) and Theophilus ap. Jerome Ep. 96 
(heavily distorted). 
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unity shall prevail again, first of all as a unity of wills. This is why Origen 
connects the telos, as expressed in 1Cor 15:28, with peace, performed by 
Christ (Comm. in Cant. prol. 4,20).*65 

The core role of love and unity in achieving and maintaining the perfec- 
tion of apokatastasis is not at all incompatible with the equally core role of 
intellectual illumination and moral purification to this end. Indeed, imme- 
diately after the passage quoted from Comm. in Cant. 1, Origen explains: 


That this may happen and the creatures may incessantly and indissolubly 
adhere to the One who Is, Wisdom must necessarily instruct them on this 
point and bring them to perfection, incessantly confirming and sanctifying 
them by means of the Holy Spirit, because only in this way can they under- 
stand God. 


Christ, whose first epinoia is Wisdom and whose second is Logos, instructs 
rational creatures in order to have them adhere to the Good (Princ. 1,6,3); 
his teaching can illuminate and purify even demons.* The result of this 
illumination and ascent, helped by the whole Trinity, is a condition of 
perfection which, however, is not static, but anticipates aspects of Gregory 
of Nyssa's notion of epektasis.*” For the enjoyment of the Good, who is God, 
does not generate satiety, but rather a stronger and stronger desire for it, and 
a greater and greater capacity to adhere to it. In Comm. in Cant. 3,6,9 Origen 
is clear that innovatur semper agnitio secretorum arcanorumque revelatio per 
sapientiam Dei, non solum hominibus sed et angelis caelestibusque virtutibus. 

In this perspective, Origen's doctrine of apokatastasis, far from contra- 
dicting individual free will and responsibility, is entirely grounded in it; 
indeed, I have agued elsewhere that Origen elaborated and refined his 
doctrine of apokatastasis precisely on the basis of his anti-"Gnostic" pole- 
mic.*® This is clear from many passages, and emblematically from Princ. 
3, which begins with a defence of free will against “Gnostic” determin- 
ism, in the framework of a concern for theodicy and the union of justice 
and goodness in God (an anti-Marcionite point which Origen emphasises 


465 Cum vero ad perfectionem omnium ventum fuerit et sponsa ei perfecta —omnis dumtaxat 


rationalis creatura—iungetur, quia pacificavit per sanguinem suum non solum quae in terris 
sunt, sed et quae in caelis, tunc Solomon tantummodo dicitur, cum tradiderit regnum Deo et 
Patri [...] et ita pacificatis omnibus Patrique subiectis, cum erit iam Deus omnia in omnibus, 
Solomon tantummodo, id est solum Pacificus, nominabitur. See also Fr. in Luc. 164 on Luke 
10:22: Christ "has not yet pacified everything, as is clear from the fact that war is still being 
waged on the part of evil. But there will be perfect peace, in perfection." 

466 Cf. Comm. in Io. 20,24(16); 33(27); De or. 25,1; Mart. 39. 

467 Full demonstration in my Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, first Essay. 

468 See my "La coerenza." 
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everywhere^9), and ends with apokatastasis. It explains how God created, 
not evil or death, but logika endowed with freewill, which brought about evil 
and death and a distinction of the /ogika themselves into angels, humans, 
and demons.*” God's providence, which never abandons its fallen creatures, 
but leads them to apokatastasis, does not erase each one's free will, but on 
the contrary it respects it and the times necessary to each logikon to attain 
purification and adhere to the Good: "God's providence takes care of all 
respecting the choices of each human being's free will” (CC 5,21). Origen 
develops the very same concept in a more articulated manner in Princ. 2,9,7, 
where again, as ever, his concern for theodicy is paramount.^? The whole of 
his philosophy of history and apokatastasis doctrine is informed by his con- 
cern for theodicy. Historically, once Origen's theodicy was rejected, unless 


469 Not only in Tepi 'Agxàv or the great commentaries, but often also in homilies, e.g. 
those on Jeremiah or Ezechiel. E.g.: Semper talis est Deus, excruciat nocentes, sed quasi pius 
pater tormentis clementiam sociat [...] Deus flagellat quasi pater, parcit autem non solum 
Israhel, verum et Aegyptiis, cum alieni sint ab eo, propter propriam mansuetudinem [...] Non 
esse immoderatam iram quae ab haereticis in Creatore reprehenditur (Hom. in Ez. 11); Ne 
forte aliquis arbitretur peccatores a Deo traditos ab eo ulterius non gubernari et semel in 
captivitatem redactos ultra dispensationem eius et misericordiam non mereri (ibid. 1,2). As 
Clement already maintained, God's providential economy operates even in hell. Deum non 
tantummodo punire peccantes, verum et misericordiam miscere suppliciis (ibid.); "Consider 
the goodness and the sharp severity of God [Rom 11:22]. Indeed, it is not the case that God is 
only good without being sharp, nor that God is only sharp without being good. For if he were 
good without being sharp, we would despise more his goodness; and if he were only sharp 
without being good, we would probably despair of our sins [...] God is both good [xpvjoxóc] 
and sharp [&róxoyoc]" (Hom. in Ier. 4,4). 

479 This scheme is summarised by Origen also in other passages, including some of simpler 
works such as his homilies: Fuit quippe Adam in paradiso, sed serpens captivitatis eius causa 
exstitit [...] Serpens hostis est contrarius veritati. Contrarius autem non a principio creatus est 
[...] postea corruens ob peccata |...] Deus quippe mortem non fecit [Wis 113] nec malitiam 
operatus est. Liberum arbitrium et homini et angelo ad universa permisit. Hic iam intelligendum 
est quomodo per arbitrii libertatem alii ad bonorum conscenderint summitatem, alii corruerint 
in malitiae profundum (Hom. in Ez. 1,3). 

471 See Tzamalikos, Origen: Cosmology, 281. 

472 Origen is interpreting Rom 9:14 on Jacob and Esau (“Is God unjust? Of course not!”): 
“I think this must be applied to all other creatures as well, since, as I have already said, the 
Creator's justice must be evident in all. And itseems to me that this justice will be more clearly 
manifest if we say that every one of the heavenly, earthly, and infernal beings has in itself the 
causes of this diversity even before its corporeal birth. For everything has been created by 
God's Logos and Wisdom and has been ordered by God's justice. God takes providential care 
of all with mercy, and exhorts and pushes all to salvation by means of remedies from which 
each one can profit |...] God, pre-ordering everything with Wisdom up to the tiniest details, 
and distinguishing everything with judgment, with a most just retribution has disposed 
everything so that every creature may be taken care of and helped in relation to its merit [...] 
The precise amount of each one's merits is known with exactitude to God alone.’ 
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one embraced the “Gnostic” systems that Origen himself countered, or later 
the Manichaean theodicy (which was fought by Diodore of Tarsus and the 
young Augustine by means of Origen's own anti-dualistic arguments'?), 
it was difficult to find another. Either Pelagianism or Augustinism would 
remain. Whether their theodicies were more convincing or “orthodox” than 
Origen's needs not detain us here. 

The remedies applied by God's providence are many, more or less dras- 
tic, and are used in the most appropriate times and ways. The example of 
Pharaoh is particularly relevant: the hardening of his heart, far from aim- 
ing at his perdition, is a merciful, providential move, because he was not yet 
ready to receive his correction and needed more time. And over more aeons 
God has “an indefinite time" for the correction of sinners, because the logika 
are incorruptible (Princ. 31,1213). In $17 Origen can thus exalt "God's mul- 
tiform providence, which takes care of the immortal soul, because human 
salvific economy is not closed in the limits of this earthly life, but anterior 
merits always cause the subsequent condition, and thus under the immor- 
tal, eternal and just guide of divine providence the immortal soul is brought 
to supreme perfection.” Likewise in De or. 27,15 Origen is clear: "The present 
aeon is the consummation of many past aeons, as though it were a year of 
aeons, and after this there will come future aeons, whose beginning is the 
next one, and in these future aeons God will show the richness of his grace in 
goodness. Even in the case of the worst sinner, who has blasphemed against 
the Holy Spirit, possessed by sin in the whole of the present aeon and in 
the future from the beginning to the end, after this, in some way I do not 
know, God will take providential care of him.” With the death of the mor- 
tal body, nothing is lost in view of the eternal salvation of a logikon. This 
perspective—taken over by Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, and others—is very 
different from that of the late Augustine, for instance, and other supporters 
of the eternity of hell. Far from envisaging an eternity of retributive punish- 
ment, Origen thinks of an indefinitely long correction and instruction (the 
extreme case is Satan’s, who will convert in the very telos**), before the eter- 
nity of apokatastasis. 


473 See below the sections devoted to Diodore and Augustine. 

474 Another, if less extreme, case is that of those who blaspheme the Holy Spirit; for this 
sin in Mark 3:29 it is said that there is no remission “in the aeon,” which Origen interprets 
as “this aeon, but not the next”: “Even the worst sinner, who has blasphemed the Holy 
Spirit and has been governed by sin from the beginning to the end of this whole aeon, will 
be brought to order subsequently, in the aeon to come, in some way I do not know” (De or. 
2715). 
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Apokatastasis, as is clear from some passages cited and many others, 
depends on illumination and instruction, which goes hand in hand with 
correction. This is fully consistent with Origen's ethical intellectualism, a 
Platonic-Socratic and Stoic heritage that is found in other Fathers as well, 
such as Gregory of Nyssa, as I shall show. How one behaves depends on 
what one knows and how one thinks and regards reality; will depends on 
the intellect and is not an autonomous force.“ As a consequence, evil is 
never chosen qua evil, but because it is mistaken for a good, out of an error 
of judgment, due to insufficient knowledge and/or obnubilation (e.g., Hom.1 
in Ps. 37,4: Recte autem hic peccatum insipientiam nominavit; Hom. in Ez. 9,1: 
male enim credit quicumque peccat). Hence the importance of instruction. If 
one's intellect is illuminated, and achieves the knowledge of the Good, one 
will certainly adhere to the Good. Apokatastasis itself, at the end of Book 2 
of Hept à py&v, is described as an illumination and a direct vision ofthe truth, 
as opposed to the mere "shadows" that the logika knew beforehand (Origen 
is reminiscent not only of Plato’s Cave myth, but also of1Tim 2:4—6, that God 
wants all humans to reach the knowledge of the truth, and of 1Cor 13:12 on 
eventually knowing God "face to face"). Only with full knowledge is choice 
really free, and a choice done with full knowledge is a choice for the Good. 
A choice for evil is not really free: it results from obnubilation, ignorance, 
and passion. This is why Origen was convinced that divine providence will 
bring all /ogika to salvation by means of education and rational persuasion, 
instruction and illumination—or fear of punishments, but only initially, 
when reason is not yet developed, and not by means of compulsion, since 
the adhesion to the Good must be free, and to be free it must rest on a 
purified intellectual sight.” 


475 M. Perkams, “Ethischer Intellektualismus und Willensbegriff. Handlungstheorie beim 
griechischen und lateinischen Origenes,” in Wille und Handlung in der Philosophie der Kaiser- 
zeit und Spütantike, eds. J. Müller-R. Hofmeister Pich (Berlin, 2010), 239—258, is right that 
the notion of 0£Aet in Origen is intellectualistic. Rufinus’s rendering (especially in Comm. in 
Rom.) uoluntas may suggest an ethical voluntarism that Origen was far from embracing. The 
term BotAnotc, too, e.g. in Princ. 1,2,5—6, indicates a faculty of the rational soul. 

476 The adherence of all creatures to the Good “will be realised in various ways, norms, and 
times; that is, all the world will submit to the Father, not by violence or necessity that compels 
to subjection, but by means of word, reason, teaching, imitation of the best, good norms, and 
even threats, when they are appropriate, in the case of those who neglect to take care of their 
own utility and salvation" (Princ. 3,5,8). That threats of aiwviog punishment are helpful for 
those immature who abstain from evil out of fear and not for love is repeated, e.g., in CC 6,26: 
"it is not helpful to go up to what will come beyond that punishment, for the sake of those 
who restrain themselves only with much difficulty, out of fear of the aiovtoc punishment”; 
Hom. in Jer. 20(19),4: for a married woman it is better to believe that a faithless woman will 
undergo aiwviog punishment and keep faithful, rather than knowing the truth and becoming 
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This is why for Origen divine providence will lead all to salvation, but 
respecting each one's free will; each logikon will freely adhere to God, and 
to do so each will need its own times, according to its choices and devel- 
opment, so that both divine justice first and then divine grace are saved 
(as Origen makes clear commenting on 1Cor 3:15 on those who are saved 
through Drei" 


How God providentially takes care of everyone, respecting all rational creatures’ 
free will, that is to say, whom God's Logos finds already prepared and capable 
and thus instructs, whom it postpones for a while, from whom it completely 
hides without listening to their voice, whom it pushes to salvation by means 
of corrections and punishments, because they overlooked God's Word/Logos, 
albeit it was announced and predicated, almost demanding their conversion 
and obtaining it by force, to whom it offers occasions for salvation, so that 
one can attain it most certainly, manifesting one's faith even just with one 
word— well, for what reasons and on what occasions all of this takes place 
[...] itis known to God, and God's Only Begotten, through whom all beings 
have been created and are restored, and by whom all beings are sanctified. 

(Princ. 3,5,8) 


disloyal; Hom. in Gen. 7,4: some adhere to the Good out oflove and freedom (in Paul's words, 
as "children of Sarah"); others do so out offear and without freedom ("children of Hagar"). See 
CC 4,10; 5,15. God's wrath is presented as educative punishment in Comm. in Io. 6,58; Hom. in 
Ez. 1,2; CC 4,72; Hom. in ler. 19,1, Comm. in Matt. 15,1. A counterexample is given by Tertullian, 
a contemporary of Origen, who based his ethics on fear rather than love, viewed God's 
punishments as retributive rather than healing (Adv. Marc. 1,26—27), and coherently upheld 
an eschatology that is different from Origen's. C. Rambaux, Tertullien face aux Morales des 
trois premiers siécles (Paris, 1979) observes that Tertullian transformed Deut 13:4 into: Temptat 
vos dominus deus vester, an ex toto corde vestro et ex tota anima vestra timeatis deum (Scorp. 
2,8), replacing “to love" with “to fear" On Tertullian's soteriology and its anthropological 
foundation see M. Steenberg, "Impatience and Humanity's Sinful State in Tertullian," Vigiliae 
Christianae 62 (2008) 107-132. Tertullian's anthropology is also different from Origen’s, e.g. in 
the souls materiality: P. Kitzler, “Nihil enim anima si non corpus,’ Wiener Studien 122 (2009) 
145-169. Cf. F. Chapot, Virtus veritatis (Turnhout, 2009) on his philosophical background. 

477 Hom. in Jer. 16,5: “If we leave this life with both sins and good deeds, shall we be saved 
on account of the good deeds and absolved for the sins that we committed voluntarily? Or 
shall we be punished for the sins without receiving a reward for the good deeds? [...] Neither 
the former not the latter case becomes God's justice. For God, who is just, wants to destroy and 
eliminate sin. [...] Suppose that you built up your house with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
but also wood and straw: What will happen to you after death? Do you want to enter the holy 
places with wood and straw, so to contaminate God's Kingdom? Or stay in fire because of 
your straw and wood, and receive no reward for your gold, silver, and precious stones? This 
would not be sensible either. Then how should we solve this problem? The solution is that 
because of your wood you will first receive the fire that devours wood and straw"; then, after 
purification, one will receive the reward for one’s good deed, and beyond these. As is evident, 
Origen’s concern for theodicy is always paramount. Cf. Comm. in Io. 32,3, partially quoted 
above: “The Father has handed all to Christ, and in Christ all will be vivified; at the same time, 
God's justice and the treatment of each one according to one's merits will not fail to be fulfilled." 
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Origen admits of a tension between the logika’s free will and God's will 
during history (Hom. in Gen. 3,2: "Many things happen without God's will, 
but nothing without God's providence"), but not in the end, when God's 
will shall unfailingly be fulfilled. And the object of this will is revealed by 
1Tim 2:4-6: “God wants all human beings to be saved and to attain the 
knowledge of the truth" (the same is asserted in 1Tim 115 which Origen 
quotes in Comm. in Cant. 2,611: Christus in hunc mundum venit peccatores 
salvos facere). The realisation of God's will in the end will not annihilate the 
logika's free will, exactly because their will shall be then completely free, 
thanks to their achieved complete knowledge (note again Origen's ethical 
intellectualism): once all have come to know the Good, in the end, all will 
certainly adhere to it, and this adhesion will be absolutely free and voluntary. 
That providence leads each logikon to salvation, all the way respecting its 
free will, is hammered home also in Princ. 2,,2;*? 3,5,5, 1,8,3*? and elsewhere 
until a later work such as the Commentary on Matthew. For Origen, the 
reconciliation between providence (and its outcome, apokatastasis) and 
free will is a weighty philosophical issue; at the same time he is also aware of 


478 Providence's task is that “the variety of the intellectual creatures may tend to one end 
of perfection |...] God, the Father of all, for the sake of the salvation of all of his creatures [pro 
salute universarum creaturarum suarum], by means of his ineffable Wisdom and Logos has 
providentially disposed everything in such a way that none ofthe spirits or souls, or however 
these rational individual substances [rationabiles subsistentiae = Aoyıxal bnootdcetc] must 
be called, is forced against its will [contra arbitrii libertatem vi cogerentur] to behave in a way 
that is different from its inclination, otherwise free will [liberi facultas arbitrii] would be stolen 
from them and their nature would be modified" Free will is not renounceable, being part ofthe 
logika's nature, an essential quality of intellectual substances, as hot, cold, dry and humid are 
of material ones (ibid. 2,1,4). 

479 While God possesses all virtues in a substantial way, the logika possess them in an 
accidental way, "insofar as it depends on us, our zeal, and our deserts, to become wise by 
devoting ourselves to wisdom [...]. Indeed, God's goodness pushes all in proportion to how 
much each one is worthy of it, and attracts all to the blessed telos." 

480 [t was dictated in 248—249 CE according to P. Nautin, Origéne. Sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris, 
1977), 375ff. In 10,3 Origen comments on Matt 13:43: "then the righteous will shine like the 
sun in the Kingdom of their Father" He compares this with Dan 12:3 and 1Cor 15:41-42, on 
the different splendour of heavenly bodies in relation to the multitude of the just: why is it 
that Daniel and Paul speak of different degrees of splendour, whereas Jesus seems to state 
the opposite? Origen solves the problem by having recourse to the notion of the rational 
creatures' progress toward God. This is what Paul and Daniel refer to. But Jesus refers to 
the telos of all, when all, purified and instructed, will be perfect and shine like the sun. 
Origen quotes Matt 5:16, “may your light shine before humans,’ interpreting this light at three 
different stages: first the light of Jesus's disciples before humans; then their light between 
death and the final resurrection, and finally after the resurrection, when all together they 
will make up the “perfect human" (Eph 4:13) and shine like one sun. 
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the divine mystery: thus, he is certain that these two poles are in harmony, 
but God only knows how this reconciliation takes place in each single 
case.**! And the gravity of sin is emphatically denounced by Origen in many 
passages, as by Macrina and Gregory of Nyssa (their belief in apokatastasis 
was far from allowing for moral looseness). But precisely the illumination 
of the intellect (a process that will be performed by angels and Christ-Logos, 
and in which the saints too will participate: Princ. 2,1,6) will eventually 
orient all wills toward the Good. 

On this process Origen concentrates in Princ. 2,11. He first blames those 
who interpret God’s promises too literally, as though they were material 
pleasures, without considering that after the resurrection bodies will be spir- 
itual (1Cor 15:44). God’s promises must be understood spiritually: the food 
promised will be intellectual nourishment, by which “the soul is entirely 
restored to God's image and likeness, as the human being was created in 
the beginning" (§ 2-3).? Thus, a man who has good deeds, but is ignorant, 
will be instructed in the heavenly Jerusalem. The task of instruction will 
be performed by angels (8 3), because desire for knowledge—“to learn the 
rationale [ratio = Aóyoc] of the things that we see made by God"—is innate 
in human souls, having been infused by God, and consequently it will not 
be frustrated forever (84).5* Those who already in this life have devoted 
themselves to the study of divine things and the quest for truth, are bet- 
ter prepared to receive the future instruction; "perhaps for this reason it 
is said that those who have will be given in addition [Matt 25:29], that we 
may know that those who already in this life possess some degree of truth 
and knowledge, in the future life will receive in addition the beauty of the 


481 Divine Providence takes care of everyone, including the tiniest ones, and in every 
minuscule detail (it is minutissima et subtilissima: Hom. in Lev. 9,8), but how this specifically 
can be reconciled with human free will is a mystery: "God providentially takes care of 
everything [ mpovoet xai u£Aet] and nothing happens without a reason and accidentally [amAa¢ 
xai ebd], but God's salvific economy is impossible to know even through hints [&téxuaptos xoi 
&yveocxoc]" (Hom. in Iob cat. p. 375). 

482 Just an instance: like Gregory, who expressed this idea especially in his De infantibus, 
Origen was convinced that it is much better to die as a baby, in innocence, than to die later 
but covered in sins: auferantur filii, dum adhuc pueri sunt, et in rudibus annis positi nondum 
gravioribus peccatorum sordibus maculati sunt (Hom. 2 in Ps. 37,5). 

483 Origen here—differently from what he does esp. in Princ. 3,61—o0verlooks his distinc- 
tion between image and likeness in reference to Gen 1:26; the same is the case in Hom. in Gen. 
1,13; Hom. in Luc. 39,5; Comm. in Io. 2,23(17); Sel. in Ps. 4,3, PG 12,1140. 

484 See also Princ. 1,1,7; that the logika’s tending to God as their natural end cannot be 
eternally frustrated is an idea that was dear to Origen. See also Princ. 4,4110; Comm. in Io. 
20,22, (20); Exh. ad mart. 47; Hom. in Gen. 13,4; Hom. in Num. 17,4. 
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perfect image" (ibid.).5* This otherworldly intellectual growth will include 
the full understanding ofthe spiritual meanings of Scripture, the rationale of 
reality, the reason of the fallen angels' apostasy, and the judgment of divine 
providence on each being (8$ 5). This long process of learning will take place 
first in paradise (Eden, a "school of souls"), and thence in an ascent through 
the heavenly spheres—which Origen identifies with the “heavens” of which 
Scripture speaks—to the Kingdom of Heavens (§ 6), a Christian reading of 
a Neoplatonic and late-antique itinerary.** The blessed will come to know 
the nature of the heavenly bodies and all the other creatures of God, who 
will reveal to them, as to children, "the causes of realities and the meaning 
of God's creation,” both the visible and the invisible one (87): 


Thus, the rational nature grows gradually [...] the mind, empowered in intelli- 
gence and sensitivity, and brought to perfection, attains perfect knowledge, no 
longer hindered by the fleshly senses,**' but rather boosted by the intellec- 
tual senses, contemplating the causes of things clearly and, so to say, face to 
face [1Cor 13:12]. In this way it attains perfection, first that thanks to which it 
reaches such a condition, then that by which it remains in it, having as its own 
food knowledge and understanding of the beings and their causes [...] the mind 
too, once perfected, continues to feed on suitable foods in the right measure 
[...] We believe that this food is for all the contemplation and knowledge of God, 
to the extent that it becomes a created nature 99 (ibid.) 


Origen reflects on otherworldly instruction also in Princ. 3,6,9, where, 
againstthe backdrop ofthe eventual apokatastasis, the instruction imparted 
by angels is followed by that imparted by Christ, who will submit to him- 
self, and then to the Father, all beings.*? Origen here refers to the eschato- 


485 In Hom. in Ps. 36, 5,1, too, Origen remarks that studying in the present life, however 
little, is useful with a view to the superior knowledge that the blessed will acquire after death. 
Whatever is not learnt now will have to be learnt then. 

486 For its attestation in Macrobius see, e.g., my "Macrobio allegorista neoplatonico,” but it 
is found also in Numenius fr. 31 Des Places and the Poimandres of Corpus Hermeticum. 

487 A clear echo from Plato's Phaedo. 

488 Origen, like Nyssen, thought that a creature will never be able to fully know the mystery 
of the uncreated God. See e.g. Hom. in Is. 1,2; 4,1; Princ. 4,314; my "Apofatismo cristiano e 
relativismo pagano: un confronto tra filosofi platonici,” in Verità e mistero nel pluralismo 
culturale della tarda antichità, ed. A.M. Mazzanti (Bologna, 2009), 101-169. 

489 Origen postulates a passage from the tutorship of angels to that of Christ also in the 
earthly life: beginners are handed to guardian angels, but when they make progress, they are 
directly entrusted to Christ (e.g., Comm. in Matt. 13,26—28; Hom. in Num. 24,3). In passages 
such as these Origen often quotes Gal 4:2; he cites it also in reference to the other world in 
Princ. 3,6,9: "after the tutors and procurators, Christ himself, the universal king, will begin to 
reign." 
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logical understanding of Christ as Wisdom, which is superior to that of 
the incarnated Jesus.*? Only in the end shall we access full knowledge. In 
Origen's view the present Scripture does not contain all the mysteries of God 
and is only “the most elementary and short introduction" to “the totality of 
knowledge" (tis 8A yuwoews, Comm. in Io. 13,5,27—30). This is why Origen 
makes much of the aiwviov Gospel (Rev 14:6), the Gospel delivered in the 
world to come: “If we understand exactly what Moses writes at the beginning 
of his book, ‘in the beginning God created heaven and earth’ [Gen 1:1], i.e., 
that this is the beginning of all the creation [sc. intelligible],*" it will be 
necessary to refer back to this principle [&pxń] the end [1éAoc] of the world, 
so that that ‘heaven’ and that ‘earth’ will be identified with the dwelling 
place and rest of the saints. Thus, the saints and the meek will be the first 
to inherit that land, according to the teaching of the Law [Deut 4:38], of 
the prophets [Ps 36:11], and of the Gospels [Matt 5:4]. In that land, I think, 
there are the real and living paradigms of those norms which Moses taught 
by means of the shadow of the Law [...] That land which receives all the 
saints will first instruct them with the rules of the true Law, that of the other 
world, that they may understand more easily the perfect teachings of heaven, 
to which nothing can be added. In this will truly consist what is called 
aiwviov Gospel and ever new Testament, which will never grow old" (Princ. 
3,6,7).9? 

Origen's concept ofthe intellectual development of the logika as an essen- 
tial component of apokatastasis is perfectly consistent with his view of souls 
as a result of the decadence of intellects and their future return to the level of 
intellects, as is manifest in Princ. 2,8,2 ff. Even here, Origen proceeds on the 
basis of Scripture, namely 1 Cor 14:15, remarking that Paul associates the voóc, 


499 Tn Princ. 1,3,1 Origen distinguishes the knowledge of Christ in his human nature, which 
was taken up by him, from that of Christ in his divine nature; ibid. 13,8 Origen speaks of 
the logika's participation in Christ not qua incarnated, but qua Logos; an even superior level 
seems to be that of the participation in Christ as Wisdom, the first of the Son's epinoiai (see 
also Comm. in Io. 1,34[39]; Hom. in Ier. 1,8). Participation in Wisdom, Science, and Sanctifi- 
cation enables the attainment of the highest perfection; "in this way, after the purification 
and elimination of every stain of impurity and ignorance, the rational creature progresses 
so much in integrity and pureness as to become such as God had given it the possibility of 
being, worthy of the One who had given it the possibility of being pure and perfect. Thus the 
creature becomes worthy of its Creator. For an individual who is such as its Creator wanted 
it to be willlearn from God that virtue exists always, and lives forever." 

491 The beginning of the sense-perceptible creation is, according to Origen, in Gen 1:910. 

492 On Origen's concept of the aiwviov Gospel see my Gregorio di Nissa, first Integrative 
Essay; S. Keough, “The Eternal Gospel: Origen's Eschatological Exegesis,” in Reception and 
Interpretation, 193-226. 
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and not the vy, with the Holy Spirit. Origen's hypothesis? is that the soul, 
once purified, will return to being a voie, as it was at the beginning, before 
cooling down—according to the etymology of uy) from pb&¢—and los- 
ing the fire of the love of God. After returning to the state of intellect, it will 
enjoy an eternal intellectual and spiritual life. For, “the soul has drawn its 
name from its cooling down form the ardor of the just and participation in 
divine fire, but it has not lost the possibility of returning to that condition 
of heath in which it was initially found [...] the intellect, after falling from 
its state and dignity, has become, and has been called, soul, but if it will be 
emended and corrected, it will return to being an intellect" (Princ. 2,8,3).* 
This perspective will be embraced by Gregory of Nyssa, who sees the true 
soul as the rational soul, to which only afterwards, and accidentally, are the 
inferior components added, as adventitious appendixes doomed to disap- 
pear in the telos.* 

This illumination parallels the purification and healing of the logika from 
the illness and dirtiness of the soul, that is, sin. The therapeutic and cathartic 
function of otherworldly sufferings, already underlined by Clement, was 
taken over by Origen and emphasised by Gregory Nyssen. Sufferings decreed 
by God are not merely retributive, but they heal and purify, which entails 
their limited duration. This principle is ubiquitously put forward by Origen 
in all genres of his works, from Tepi àpyóv to his commentaries, from Contra 
Celsum to his homilies, e.g.:*9 


493 As often, faithful to his heuristic method, Origen presents what he is expounding “not 
as a truth of faith, but as an object of examination and discussion" (§ 4), “more as an object of 
the readers’ investigation than as an exact definition" (§ 5). A specific, separate study will be 
devoted to Origen’s philosophical “zetetic” method. In the case of the doctrine concerning the 
soul this method was all the more justified in that—as Origen himself remarked in his preface 
to IIepi àpyàv—this subject has been left unclarified by Scripture and the apostolic teaching. 
Therefore he has recourse to rational investigation, also on the basis of the philosophical 
tradition de anima, not only that of Plato himself but also that of Middle Platonism. One of 
his very rare references to Plutarch comes precisely in this connection: in CC 5,57 Origen cites 
his lost work tà nepi puyyjc. Origen himself never wrote a Hepi duc, 

494 See also Princ. 1,8,4: “transcending not only corporeal nature, but also the ambiguous 
and frail movements of the soul, they have united themselves with the Lord, becoming again 
spirits"; Hom. in Lev. 9,1; Comm. in Matt. 17,30; Hom. in Ez. 13,2; Comm. in Io. 13,16. Origen 
found a similar notion already in Clement, Adumbr. in Iud. 5,24; Adumbr. in Eccl. 57. Clement 
admitted of the possibility for humans in this life to assume angelic traits: Paed. 1,6,36; Strom. 
6,13105; 7,14,84. Origen seems close in Comm. in Io. 1,2,3; 12,7; 20,29(23); Hom. in Ier. 15,6. 

495 Full treatment in my Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 

496 See e.g. CC 5,31; Hom. in Ex. 3,3; 8,5-6; Hom. in Ier. 6,2; 12,5; CC 3,75; 4,72.99; 6,56; Hom. 
in Num, 8,1; Sel. in Ex. PG 12,276; Princ. 1,6,2 (on otherworldly instruction imparted by angels). 
Against Marcionites and "Gnostics" who could not reconcile justice and goodness in God, 
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Si non esset utile conversioni peccantium adhibere tormenta peccantibus, 
numquam misericors et benignus Deus poenis scelera puniret. Sed quasi 
indulgentissimus pater ad hoc corripit filium ut erudiat [...] Non tam iram 
esse iram Dei quam necessariam dispensationem. Audi quod sit opus irae 
Dei: ut arguat, ut corrigat, ut emendet. [...] Furorem Dei non esse inutile ad 
sanitatem, sed ad hoc adhiberi ut curet aegrotantes, ut emendet [...] Omnia 
Dei quae videntur amara esse ad eruditionem et remedia proficiunt. Bonitas 
Dei est etiam in his quae amara aestimantur. [...] Tormenta boni Dei sint ad 
utilitatem eorum qui ea sustinent constituta. Ausculta eundem prophetam 
[Isa 47:14-15] dicentem: ‘Habes carbones ignis: sedebis super eos; hi erunt tibi 
adiutorio: (Hom. in Ez. 1,2-3) 


This medical, pedagogical, and cathartic view of punishments is so firmly 
rooted in Origen's mind that he considers even the death inflicted after the 
fall to be a healing and salutary punishment (e.g. Comm. in Matt. 15,15; Hom. 
in Lev. 14,4; De res. ap. Method. De res. ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 234: vexpdotytt repr 
Barwv avtov Smws Sic TS AdaEwWS TOD acotorcoc mv TO EV AUTH ENN DEN xaxòyv d- 
mo8cvy). Origen describes Christ as a physician of souls whose aim is “to heal 
allrational souls with the therapy that comes from the Logos, to make them 


in Princ. 2,5,1 Origen observes that they are “convinced that the just cannot love the wicked, 
but is almost dragged by hatred against them" because “they believe that if one is inflicted 
anything hard and severe, one is not done good.” On the contrary, Origen maintains that 
God's punishments are for the sake of sinners: “by punishing those who deserve punishment, 
does not God punish them with a view to their own good? [...] God is holy, good, and just 
at the same time" (ibid. 3-4). Ch. 5 of Book 2 is devoted to the demonstration that it is 
impossible to disjoin justice and goodness in God, against “heretics.” In § 2 he argues on the 
basis of many Scriptural passages, e.g. remarking that, following the train of thought of his 
adversaries, one will conclude that the OT God was, not only not good, but not even just, 
since he had someone's sins fall upon his descendants (cf. Ex 20:5; 34:7). Such OT passages, 
Origen maintains, must be interpreted allegorically. The problem, for him and his adversaries 
alike, was theodicy: “If the One whom they call ‘good’ is good with all, surely he is good also 
with those who will perish. But then, why doesn't he save them? If he does not want, he 
will not be good; if he wants but cannot, he will not be omnipotent." Origen shows that in 
the NT too, just as in the OT, there are expressions of God's severity, which contradict the 
Marcionite claims (e.g. Matt 22:11-14). And in the OT as well there are expressions of God's 
goodness; thus, “as in the OT God is often called good, so in the Gospels is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ called just" (§ 4). After the Scriptural proofs, Origen uses philosophical 
ones to demonstrate that justice and goodness cannot be in conflict, because all virtues are 
interconnected. This was a Stoic assumption (SVF III 295-304) taken over by Clement (e.g. 
Strom. 4,163,3; 8,30,2). As a consequence, “if goodness [dyaGócvc] is virtue and justice is virtue, 
justice identifies itself with goodness.” Origen is convinced that in apokatastasis not only 
God's goodness will be manifest, but also God's justice, with no conflict. Philo often used the 
term &yaðótnç and conceived of goodness as a general virtue of which the other virtues are 
species (LA 1,59.63-65). The virtue-goodness identification goes back again to the ancient 
Stoa (SVF III 70 ff.). 
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friends of God" (CC 3,54). Christ-Logos-Physician can use even drastic reme- 
dies (poenalibus curis), such as cauterisation with fire (ignis supplicium), but 
succeeds in healing the sinner (Princ. 2,10,6; cf. 2,7,3; 31,157"). Therefore, in 
Princ. 2,10,6—7 Origen interprets a number of OT passages in this light, to 
show that “God deals with sinners in the same way as physicians do with 
the sick to restore them to health.” For instance, Ger 25:15 ff. refers to the cup 
of God's wrath, adding that those who do not drink from it are not purified: 
"hence it is clear that the rage of God's vengeance aims at purifying souls.*9* 
Even punishment in fire must be understood as a kind of remedy,’ as is 
demonstrated by Isa 4:4; 4714—15;*? 66:16; Mal 3:3.5? The purifying function 
ofthe fire sent by God is clear throughout Origen's work; by way of example 


497 "The divine Logos declares that It will eliminate evilness—called “stony heart"—from 
those who approach It, not against their will though, but only if the sick come to the 
Physician. [...] And the action of restoring sight to the blind [Matt 11:5] in respect to the 
request of those who were confident that they could be healed, is the work of these who 
obtain to be healed; but in respect to the restoring of sight, itis the work of Our Saviour" See 
also Comm. in Io. 1,20 (22); CC 2,67; 3,62; Hom. in Lev. 8,1; in these passages the Physician is 
Christ; in others, God (Hom. in Ier. 12,5; in Ez. 1,2). The notion of Christus medicus was already 
developed by Clement, by the author of the Letter to Diognetus, 9,6 (identified by some with 
Pantaenus, well known to Origen: see Th. Baumeister, "Zur Datierung der Schrift an Diognet,’ 
Vigiliae Christianae 42 [1988] 105-111) and Ignatius of Antioch, also known to Origen (Hom. 
in Luc. 6) in Eph. 7,2, where Christ is styled “bodily and spiritual physician.” 

^98 The same interpretation of the same passage is found in Comm. in Matt. S., 95. 

499 This passage is dear to Origen, who quotes it as an example of the therapeutic function 
of God's punishments also in Princ. 2,5,3; CC 5,5 (where it is joined to Mal 3:2) and 6,56. 

59? The joining of this passage with Isa 4:4 is also found in De or. 29,16, again in the 
interpretation of punishment as purification. Mal 3:3 is cited to the same effect in CC 4,13, 
6,44; 8,56. In Hom. in Ier. 2,2 the same passage from Isaiah is referred to as an expression of 
a serious sin which needs punishment in fire in order to be expiated. In Hom. in Luc. 14,3, 
Origen cites it. 

501 E.g. Hom. in Ex. 6,3; Hom. in Lev. 9,7; 14,3; Hom. in Luc. 24; Hom. in Ier. 2,3; Comm. in 
Matt. 15,23; Comm. in Matt. Ser. 72. In CC 5,1 the purifying fire is assimilated to the fire of 
the Stoic cosmic conflagration. The existence of otherworldly punishments is affirmed by 
Origen on the basis of Scripture (e.g. Princ. 2,103; 1 praef. 5), but he interprets them both as 
spiritual and as not eternal, but proportional to one's sins and one's remorse for these (e.g. 
Princ. 210,4; Hom. in Lev. 9,8; in Ez. 3,7; Comm. in Rom. 2,6; Hom. 38 in Ps. 2,7; 2,2; Hom. in 
Ter. 16,10; De or. 28,5). In reference to Matt 25:41 he remarks: “the devil and his angels will be 
transferred to the aiovtov fire when the Lord Jesus Christ will sit as a king and judge and will 
say to those who will have triumphed over evil earlier or later: 'Come, blessed of my Father, 
to inherit the Kingdom prepared for you by my Father. But to the others he will say: ‘Go to 
the aiwviov fire prepared by God for the devil and his angels, until he will take care of every 
soul with the remedies that he alone knows, and ‘all of Israel will be saved’ [Rom 11:26]" (Hom. 
in Ies. Nav. 8,5). 1Cor 3:12 is interpreted in the same cathartic sense in Princ. 11; CC 5,15 (the 
aiavtov fire burns the “wood, straw, and stubble” of evil in souls); Hom. in Ex. 6,3; Hom. in Lev. 
14,3. It is the “perversity of habits" of each one that aliments this fire (Hom. in Ier. 5,15). The 
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I quote Hom. 1 in Ps. 38,7: omnibus intra se visceribus inflammatus, velocius 
consumeret latentes intrinsecus vitiorum sordes, ut posteaquam interemis- 
set omne quidquid carnis et materiae crassioris proprium est et amicum, tunc 
iam ignis iste fieret in eo lux. In Hom. in Ez. 2,1 Origen reflects on the eschato- 
logical fire mentioned in 1Cor 3:12 ff.: Quis est ignis iste sic sapiens ut custodiat 
aurum meum [...| ut mala tantum consumat quae feci? |...] Si ignis iste fuerit 
accensus, malitia consummabitur. The Godhead itself is a purifying fire for 
those who need it, and light for those who do not need purification any 
more: Lux sine dubio iustis et ignis efficitur peccatoribus, ut consumat in iis 
omne quod in anima eorum corruptibilitatis et fragilitatis invenerit (Comm. in 
Cant. 2,2,21). All will have to pass through the purifying fire, and the more 
one has sinned, the longer one will remain in it: 


Dominus [...] pollicetur ut exterminet [...] peccatum, ita ut non iam sit peccator 
[...] Si in hac vita faciamus in nobis interire peccatum, [...] non indigebimus 
poenae ignis aeterni [...] si vero contemnimus divinae Scripturae verba [...] 
manet nos ignis ille qui praeparatus est peccatoribus et veniemus ad illum 
ignem in quo “uniuscuiusque opus quale sit ignis probabit." Et, ut ego arbitror, 
omnes nos venire necesse est ad illum ignem. Etiamsi Paulus sit aliquis vel 
Petrus, venit tamen ad illum ignem. Sed illi tales audiunt: "Etiamsi per ignes 
transeas, flamma non aduret te.” Si vero aliquis similis mei peccator sit, veniet 
quidem ad ignem illum sicut Petrus et Paulus, sed non sic transiet. 

(Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 1) 


Clearly, ignis aeternus translates rp aiwviov, which does not mean "eternal," 
but “of the world to come"? Indeed, in the passage cited, Si in hac vita 
faciamus in nobis interire peccatum, non indigebimus poenae ignis aeterni 
means: “If we cause sin to perish in us in the present life, we shall not need 


very identification of otherworldly punishments with sins and passions as punishments to 
themselves (Princ. 210,5: illis ipsis perdurantibus in se noxiis effectibus cruciantur) is already 
found in Philo (Congr. 57), well known to Origen, and Lucretius RN 3,978—1023 (on which see 
J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie [Paris, 1958], 173—175, D. Konstan, Lucrezio e la psicologia epicurea, 
ed. I. Ramelli [Milan, 2007], Ch. 1; A.M. Lorca, "Lucrecio: una critica ilustrada a la religión 
popular,’ in G. Giannantoni-M. Gigante, eds., Epicureismo greco e romano [Naples, 1996], 3: 
851-864). A similar interpretation was already given by Epicurus (fr. 341 Us.). 

502 The same is the case in a number of Latin translations from Origen, e.g. in Comm. in 
Cant. 3,7,9: ex ipsis faucibus aeternae mortis abripiat; Hom. in Lev. 14,4: aeterni ignes. Scott, 
"Guarding the Mysteries," 351 remarks that in this passage "he takes the aeterni ignes of hell 
for granted on the basis of explicit biblical testimonies and examples.” Of course he does so 
without problem because what he used in Greek is aiwviog and not ai8toc. The same is the case 
with Princ. prol. 4, also reproduced by Pamphilus Apol. 25: the phrase igni aterno has aiwvioç 
behind itself, this is why Origen situates this fire before the resurrection, making it clear that 
it is not eternal. 
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the punishment of fire in the next.” In Princ. 2,5,3—which will be taken over 
almost literally by Gregory of Nyssa in De anima—Origen claims that it is 
not the case that God, “out of hatred for the wicked, returns them evil for 
evil in retribution,’ but because these people need drastic therapies, God 
applies them to heal the wicked. Origen cites yet other Scriptural passages 
in support of his argument, such as 1Pet 338ff.; Isa 4734-15; Ps 77(78):34, 
saying about the last one: "Let them listen to what is said about those who 
died in the desert [...]: ‘When He killed them, then they looked for Him: 
Scripture does not say that God killed some, and others looked for God, but it 
says that such was the death of those who were killed that, after being killed, 
they looked for God!” Likewise, Origen interprets Ez 16:55 in reference to the 
eventual apokatastasis of sinners: “Take Sodom and Gomorrah: God had 
fire and sulphur rain down upon them. But what does Ezekiel say of them? 
‘Sodom will be restored to its ancient state’” The very same is remarked 
in Hom. in Ez. 1,2.5° Origen insists a great deal that in the Bible God first 
gives death and suffering and then life and joy, and not vice versa, which 
he interprets in reference to the restoration and in connection with the 
therapeutic nature of all suffering and death inflicted by God.“ In Hom. in 
Luc.17 Origen makes it clear that God’s strategy is always ‘resurrective’: “‘This 
child is destined for the falling and the rising of many people in Israel.’ It is 
right that I should first fall and then, after falling, rise again. If this were not 
the case, the Saviour would be the cause of an evil fall to me. Instead, he had 
me fall with this purpose: in order for me to rise again.” Especially in Hom. 
in Ier. 115-16, Origen affirms that, if God kills and destroys, it is always and 
only to remake his creatures better: 


503 “Restituetur Sodoma in antiquum" [Ez 16:55] Et adhuc dubitas an bonus sit Dominus 
puniens Sodomitas? Jerusalem, too, is used as an image of apokatastasis, e.g. in Hom. in Luc. 
39,3: “once Jerusalem has been rebuilt and restored to its ancient state.’ The Greek Vorlage was 
a form of the technical expression doxo(ocvocOot eic Tò &oyatov. 

504 Cf. Hom. in Ier. 1,16; Comm. in Rom. 6,22—23: “Sin gives to its soldiers the stipend they 
deserve: death— not this, which separates the body from the soul, but that for which, due to 
sin, thesoul remains separate from God. But even ifit is said that God kills and hands to death, 
the death inflicted by God is such as to give life, because by the One who is Good no evil can 
be given. However severe the punishment is, it is inflicted with the intention of healing"; the 
Greek fragment from ibid. 6,23: "Should someone oppose to this argument God's sentence, 
‘T shall kill” I would reply that God has one die to sin in order to vivify this person who has 
died to sin.” See my "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah." The notion that sufferings inflicted by 
God are healing is a Platonic heritage (see e.g. Gorg. 525AD, where Plato also remarks that 
only suffering can purify souls from ddixia; Resp. 380BC; Leg. 934AB). In Middle Platonism, 
especially Plutarch took over this idea in De ser. num. vind. 4. But, again, Origen found the 
same idea in the Bible too (e.g. Wis 1-12). 
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This is why the Word of God necessarily presents, first, the eradication, com- 
plete destruction, and elimination, and only after this the edification and new 
planting. In Scripture we always find cited first the somber aspects, so to say, 
and then, cited afterwards, those which appear joyful. “I shall kill and then 
give life" God does not say, “I shall give life" and then “I shall kill,” because it 
is impossible that what God has made live be eliminated by God himself or 
anyone else. Who is the one whom “I shall kill"? It is Paul the informer, Paul 
the persecutor, and then “I shall make him live,” that he may become Paul 
the apostle of Jesus Christ [...] Thus, God necessarily begins with bitter words 
such as “I shall kill,” and then, after killing, he says: “I shall give life"; “I shall 
strike and then heal.” The Lord chastises to instruct those whom he loves [...] 
First he has a person suffer, then he restores her ago Dir 


The verb used at the end is &noxa8icty A, on whose medical meaning Origen 
plays to suggest the notion of apokatastasis and the related idea of the 
therapeutic value of all sufferings decreed by God. In Hom. in Ier. 14,18 
too, which I have already quoted in the section devoted to the NT, Origen 
explains the medical meaning of &noxaðiompy and uses it in reference to the 
eventual apokatastasis. Here, he also reads the announcement of the final 
apokatastasis in Acts 3:20-22 (as in Comm. in Matth. 17,19; cf. Schol. in Luc. 
14). In Origen's view, OT and NT form a unit, and goodness/mercy and justice 
in God are not disjoined either (a concept on which Origen insists against 
Marcionites and “Gnostics”*”’); this is why Origen remarks that already the 
OT prophets announced the eventual apokatastasis, as is stated in Acts 
3:20-22. Thus, in CC 7,72 he observes: "The prophecies speak a great deal, 
albeit obscurely, of the total abolition of evil and of the rectification of every 
soul.” Origen plays, not only on the therapeutic meaning of ànoxaðiotnyt, 
but also on that related to the restoration to freedom and homeland after 
captivity, to indicate that apokatastasis will be not only healing, but also 
liberation and a return to our homeland (ý àpyoto fum natpiç in Sel. in 
Ps. 117). At the resurrection of Christ's body, which is all humanity (an idea 
that will be emphasised by Gregory Nyssen: “his body is the whole human 
nature,’ In Illud 21 Downing), or all logika,°” those who are now in prison 
will receive the promised goods in their homeland (Comm. in Io. 10,42). 


505 The very same notion is set out in another homily: in Scripture tristia quaeque prima 
dicuntur et secunda quae laeta sunt [...] Manifestetur Dei sermonem subvertere mala et aedi- 
ficare optima, eradicare vitia quasi agricolam bonum, ut in purgato campo uberrima virtutum 
messis oriatur (Hom. in Ez. 112). 

506 For this separation in Marcion see Hippolytus Ref. 10,19,3; Tertullian Adv. Marc. 4,17,u- 
12; Ps. Tertullian AH 6. 

507 See my "Clement's Notion of the Logos." 
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Origen applies to apokatastasis other OT passages in which dnoxa8iompmt 
is used, such as Ez 17:23: “he will restore his vineyards" These “will be 
restored [&moxatactygovtat] in Christ. It is in Christ that this prophecy will 
be fulfilled." 

Indeed, in Origen's view, like in Gregory of Nyssa's afterwards, the even- 
tual apokatastasis entirely depends on Christ as and not on a metaphysical 
necessity or even a physico-cosmological necessity, as in the case of Sto- 
icism (in contrast to the purported dependence of the apokatastasis theory 
on “pagan philosophy"). In particular, apokatastasis depends on Christ's 
inhumanation, death, and resurrection.?? Before Christ's resurrection Ori- 
gen expresses all his awe: multo sit magnificentius in laudibus Dei resuscitasse 
Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum a mortuis, quam fecisse caelum et terram, 
creasse angelos, et coelestes condidisse uirtutes (Comm. in Rom. 4,7).°' Soon 
after, in 410, which I have already quoted, Origen will assert that Christ's sac- 
rifice, although it took place once, has the power of healing and rectifying 
all rational creatures in all aeons,®*” and that at the same time this does not 
happen against their free will. The same principle is expounded in Comm. in 
Rom. 2,13,27: lesusanguis |...] tam pretiosus fuit ut solus pro omnium redemp- 
tione sufficeret. Christ's sacrifice pacifies all rational creatures with God: 
pacificauit per sanguinem crucis suae non solum quae in terra sunt, sed etiam 
quae in caelis (Comm. in Rom. 10,912-14); Reconciliauit utrosque in uno cor- 
pore Deo per crucem |...] mors eius mortem inimicitiae dedit ei quae erat inter 


908 S. Fernández, “El carácter cristológico de la bienaventuranza final,” in Origeniana VIII, 
641-648; Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy of History, 65-116; Ramelli, “Origen and Apokatasta- 
sis: A Reassessment.” See also H.U. von Balthasar, Origenes: Geist und Feuer (Salzburg, 1938?), 
Prolog; van Laak, Allversóhnung, 9o. 

509 On these accusations see, e.g., E.A. Clark, The Origenistic Controversy (Princeton, 1992); 
E. Prinzivalli, Magister Ecclesiae (Rome, 2002); W. Bienert, "Zur Entstehung des Antiorigenis- 
mus, in Origeniana VIII, 829—842. 

510 Pro salute humani generis incarnatus et passus sit et morte sua destruxerit mortem et 
resurrectione reddiderit uitam. 

51! The same is expressed by Origen when he, looking at the glorious end of the history of 
the logika, which is apokatastasis, declares all his admiration before God's *magniloquence 
[ueyoXoqpov(a], not in words, but in deeds." Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy, 404 n. 132 rightly 
observes that the term ueyaxAopwvia occurs, after Origen, in Eusebius, Athanasius, Didymus, 
the Cappadocians, and Maximus the Confessor. It seems to me significant that these are all 
admirers of Origen, who also had a more orless clear penchant for the apokatastasis doctrine, 
as I show in the present monograph. 

512 See Ramelli, “The Universal and Eternal Validity.’ In the same way, the controversial 
Princ. 4,3, on which the accusation of Jerome, Theophilus, and Justinian is based that Origen 
posited a new crucifixion for the salvation of the demons, must be understood in the sense 
that Christ’s one sacrifice has had a salvific effect for the demons, including the future aeons. 
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nos et Deum [|...] morte sua peccato ipsi intulerit mortem (ibid. 412,55—78); 
Jesus, as a high priest, offered himself *not only for the sake of humans, 
but also for all rational creatures" (Comm. in Io. 1,35,255).*? Origen describes 
Christ as the saviour and propitiatory offering for all, *not only for our sins, 
but also for the whole world" (CC 3,49; cf. 4,28). Indeed, Christ can save not 
only all humanity, but also all rational creatures, because he did not take up 
only humanity (by means of his incarnation, or better inhumanation), but 
also all rational creatures with his assumption of the logikon Jesus Christ, 
and at the same time with his being the Logos. Both the Son's assumption 
of the logika and Christ's sacrifice enables the salvation of the logika; nei- 
ther faith nor good deeds alone can do so, but Christ's blood can: Ab ira 
uentura etiam si fides nostra nos saluet, etiam si opera iustitiae, super haec 
tamen omnia multo magis sanguis Christi saluos nos faciet (Comm. in Rom. 
4,11,73-75). Indeed his sacrifice, prefigured by Isaac’s, and resurrection bring 
about the restoration of all the world, of *every creature": Gaudens unicum 
offerebat quia in eum non interitum posteritatis sed reparationem mundi et 
innouationem totius creaturae, quae per resurrectionem Domini restituta est, 
cogitabat (ibid. 4,7,41—43). Latin restituta est corresponds to a form of &- 
noxaðiotny, and reparatio mundi may translate &noxatáotacıç To} xógpov. 
The restoration of all creatures is their liberation from evil, their “justifica- 
tion" or "setting right," which is realised only thanks to Christ's resurrection: 
resurrexit propter iustificationem nostram [...] surrexit nobis Christus ad ius- 
tificationem nostram (ibid. 100—103). 

In Princ. 2,6,1-2 Origen emphasises the importance of Christ's inhumana- 
tion, death, and resurrection, and the link between Christ's inhumanation 
and human salvation is well expressed in Dial. Her. 7: "humanity would 
not have been wholly saved if Christ had not taken up humanity in its 
wholeness.” Christ's incarnation was necessary to destroy sin in flesh: de 


513 Origen interprets Heb 2:9, in which both variants support apokatastasis: Christ “expe- 
rienced death for the sake of all apart from God [ywpi¢ 6600] /for the grace of God Tënt 
Ozo]? Christ died for all creatures. One variant is picked up in the later Comm. in Rom. 
3,4(7),163-166 and 3,5(8),10-11, with the same conclusion that apokatastasis depends on 
Christ: Detinebatur ergo apud hostes humani generis captiuitas peccato tamquam bello super- 
ata; uenit Filius Dei qui factus est nobis non solum Sapientia a Deo et Iustitia et Sanctificatio, 
sed et Redemptio, et semet ipsum dedit redemptionem [...] pro omni genere humano redemp- 
tionem semet ipsum dedisset, ut eos qui in peccatorum captiuitate tenebantur redimeret, dum 
sine Deo pro omnibus mortem gustat. 

514 Origen's perspective on the salvific value of Christ's inhumanation is taken over by 
S. Finlan, Problems with Atonement (Collegeville, 2005): after a status quaestionis of the 
critical debate on redemption (1-10), he analyses “pagan” and Jewish sacrificial practices as 
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peccato damnauit peccatum in carne, et mundum quidem reconciliauit Deo, 
exuit autem principatus et potestates tyranni, triumfans eas in semet ipso 
(Comm. in Rom. 53,501—505).55 The importance of Christ's resurrection in 
respect to apokatastasis is clear, e.g., from ibid. 4,7,3: “the whole creation 
was restored through the Lord's resurrection" This universal restoration 
performed by Christ-Logos is identified with the telos, i.e. the "conversion 
to God and transformation of the entire world" (ibid. 2,4,5) and "the return 
ofthe whole universe to God" (CC 4,99). Christ defeats the devil as the holder 
of the power of death, which is evil (Comm. in Rom. 5,3,65—70). Therefore, it 
is Christ who enables the annihilation of evil, which is the main premise for 
apokatastasis. Indeed, sin is eliminated by Christ: Pro nobis omnibus tradidit 
illum [...] apparuit in nouissimis diebus ad destructionem peccati [Hebr 
9:26] [...] damnauit peccatum in carne sua ut iustificatio legis impleatur in 
nobis [...] hostiam carnis Christi quae oblata est pro peccato et damnauit 
peccatum, hoc est fugauit et abstulit (ibid. 6,12,64; 67,70—76). 

For the elimination of evil from humanity, not only the sacrifice of Christ, 
but also his inhumanation is crucial: evil is won thanks to Christ, who is 
human (indeed, is all humanity) and yet has no sin (so that 1Pet 2:22 can 
be referred to him). Indeed, as Wis 7:30 makes it clear, evilness has no grasp 
over divine Wisdom (coqío 8£ odx ioydet xaxia), and Wisdom is the very first 
epinoia of Christ, the second being Logos (but the order is reversed in Comm. 
in Cant. 3,6,4: Verbo et Sapientia et Veritate et Iustitia et Pace omnibusque 
virtutibus). This passage strongly influenced Origen's Christology: in Wis 
7:26 we find the definition of Wisdom as dnatyaoua of God's eternal light, 
a definition that is applied to Christ in Hebrews and on which Origen will 
base his very demonstration of the Son's coeternity with the Father.’ And 


the cultural background of the atonement doctrine (11-38; see now Sacrifice, Scripture, and 
Substitution, eds. A.W. Astell-S. Goodhart [Notre Dame, IN 2011] and my review in Bryn Mawr 
Classical Review 2012). Within an analysis of Paul's use of cultic imagery (39-62) it is remarked 
that Jesus proclaimed the possibility of forgiveness and salvation for all. After Paul, the notion 
of atonement was reinforced (63-83); Irenaeus, Origen, and Augustine preferred the idea of 
Christ victorious over evil and death; Origen also insisted on the salvific nature of Jesus’s very 
life and teaching. The difficulties of the atonement doctrine (84—16) lead Finlan to decide 
that Jesus's death was not a sacrifice planned by God as a ransom (119); the concept of sacrifice 
should be removed. Christ's very inhumanation was salvific (117-124). This is what Origen too 
thought, but adding the salvific effect of Christ’s cross and resurrection as well. 

515 Cf. Comm. in Rom. 4,8,40-44 relying on Eph 234-15: Christus aduenit ut inimicitias 
solueret et pacem faceret ac dissidentes nos propter saepem malitiae, quam peccando texuimus, 
reconciliaret Deo, peccati saepe resoluta. 

516 See Ramelli, "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism" and "Origen, Greek Philosophy, and the 
Birth." 
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in Wis 7:27 Wisdom is described as one and many, one with many powers, 
which is the very characterisation of Christ-Logos-Wisdom in Origen 2" 

Also, Christ's illuminating and therapeutic activity qua Logos performs 
an indispensable preparation for the final apokatastasis: 


It is not only possible, but also the case that all rational creatures will eventu- 
ally submit to one Law [...] We profess that at a certain point the Logos will 
have obtained the hegemony over all rational creatures and will have trans- 
formed every soul to the perfection that is proper to it, when each one, exerting 
its own free will, will have made its own choices and reached the state that it 
had elected. But we hold that it will not happen as in the case of material bod- 
ies [...] itis not so in the case of illnesses derived from sin. For itis certainly not 
the case that the supreme God, who dominates over all rational creatures, can 
not cure them. Indeed, since the Logos is more powerful than any evil that can 
exist in the soul [ndvtwwv yàp TOV Zu poy} xaxdv Suvatwtepos ó Adyos], it applies 
the necessary therapy to every individual, according to God’s will. And the ulti- 
mate end of all things will be the elimination of evil [tò téog TV npaypåtwv 
&vattpe8f]vat Zon THY xaxiav]. (CC 8,72) 


No being is incurable for Christ-Logos. This is what Origen argues also in 
Princ. 3,6,5, where, as I suggested, he corrects Plato’s view that the worst sin- 
ners are “incurable” (dviatot) on the basis of the argument of divine omnipo- 
tence: nihil enim Omnipotenti impossibile est, nec insanabile est aliquid Fac- 
tori suo. The creation (which for Origen is ex nihilo)” and the restoration are 
signs of God's omnipotence, as well as of God's &yaĝótng. 

The Christological foundation of apokatastasis for Origen—as for Gre- 
gory Nyssen in In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, who closely follows Origen’s 
argument—is also clear from the eventual submission of all logika to Christ- 
Logos and hence the Father. For this will coincide with their salvation, being 
their voluntary adhesion to the Good. Origen argues for this in Prin. 1,6,1, cit- 
ing Ps 613, which will be cited by Gregory too:>° 


In unum sane finem putamus quod bonitas Dei per Christum suum universam 
revocet creaturam, subactis ac subditis etiam inimicis [...]. Quae ergo est 
subiectio qua Christo omnia debent esse subiecta? Ego arbitror quia haec ipsa 
qua nos quoque optamus ei esse subiecti, qua subiecti ei sunt et apostoli et 
omnes sancti [...]. Subiectionis enim nomen, qua Christo subicimur, salutem 
quae a Christo est indicat subiectorum. Sicut et David dicebat: *Nonne Deo 
subiecta erit anima mea? Ab ipso enim salutare meum." 


517 See Eadem, “Cristo-Logos in Origene." 

518 See my “The Dialogue of Adamantius" 

519 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism,' for Origen, and for Gregory "The Trini- 
tarian Theology." 

920 Cf. Hom. in Lev. 7,2 and Princ. 2,3,3 referring to 1 Cor 1515-28: "since all will be subjected 
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Origen interprets universal submission to Christ as universal salvation 
also in many other places, such as Princ. 3,5,7, with a polemic against "sub- 
ordinationists" that will be taken over ad litteram by Nyssen: 


In consummatione saeculi in semet ipso complectens omnes, quos subicit 
Patri et qui per eum veniunt ad salutem, cum ipsis et in ipsis ipse quoque 
subiectus dicitur Patri, dum omnes in ipso constant et ipse est caput omnium 
et in ipso est salutem consequentium plenitudo. Hoc ergo est quod de eo 
dicit apostolus: "Cum autem ei omnia fuerint subiecta, tunc et ipse Filius 
subiectus erit ei, qui sibi subdidit omnia, ut sit Deus omnia in omnibus.” 
Verum nescio quo pacto haeretici, non intellegentes apostolicum sensum 
[...], subiectionis in Filio nomen infamant [...] subiectio Christi ad Patrem 
beatitudinem nostrae perfectionis ostendit, et suscepti ab eo operis palmam 
declarat, cum non solum regendi ac regnandi summam, quam in universa 
emendaverat creatura, verum etiam oboedientiae et subiectionis correcta 
reparataque humani generis Patri offerat instituta. Si ergo bona et salutaris 
accipitur ista subiectio, qua subiectus esse dicitur Filius Patri, valde conse- 
quens et cohaerens est ut et inimicorum quae dicitur Filio Dei esse subiectio 
salutaris quaedam intellegatur et utilis, ut sicut cum dicitur Filius Patri subiec- 
tus, perfecta universae creaturae restitutio declaratur, ita cum Filio Dei inimici 
dicuntur esse subiecti, subiectorum salus in eo intellegatur et reparatio perdi- 
forum II 


More pithily, in Comm. in Matt. Ser. 8 Origen declares that “subjection means 
the salvation of those who submit.’ The same notion is developed in a more 
articulated way in Comm. in Io. 6,57 (37): "although God benefits the world 
by reconciling it to himself in Christ, while it had become his enemy as a 
consequence of sin, however he distributes his benefits according to a plan, 
not putting his enemies as a stool under his feet all at once. For, the Father 
says to him who is the Lord of each of us: 'Take your seat to my right, until I 
put your enemies as a stool for your feet,°” which will occur when the last 
enemy, death, will be annihilated by him. So, if we grasp what it means to be 
subjected to Christ, especially in the light of this passage: 'And once all have 
submitted to him, he himself, the Son, will submit to him who has subjected 
everything to him, then we shall understand God's lamb, who takes up the 


to Christ, necessarily this condition will extend to all, to whom the subjection to Christ is 
referred. And all those who are subjected to Christ in the end will be also submitted to the 
Father, to whom Christ will hand his reign." 

921 See also Comm. in Rom. 7,3,59—68. 

522 Ps 1091 LXX; Hebr 1:13 and 1013. See my “Origen’s interpretation of Hebrews 10:13.” 
On Hebr 1:13 see also J. Jipp, “The Son's Entrance into the Heavenly World: The Soteriolog- 
ical Necessity of the Scriptural Catena in Hebrews 1.5-14,” New Testament Studies 56 (2010) 
557—575, praes. 569—575, the Son's enthronement is crucial to humanity’s salvation. 
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sin of the world, in a way worthy of the goodness of the God of the universe" 
This of what becomes God's majesty and goodness is a core criterion in all of 
Origen's thought, and a basic one for his doctrine of apokatastasis: to his 
mind, only purifying suffering, and not retributive punishment, is worthy 
of God; only the healing and illumination of rational creatures is worthy of 
God, and not their destruction or eternal death. 

I add another significant passage from Origen's homilies on Psalms 36- 
38.4 The notion of the body of Christ subsuming all humanity (on the basis 
of 1Cor 12:27 interpreted in an inclusive way) is widespread in Origen,” 
but it also extends to all rational creatures, who thus constitute the body 
of the Logos, and even to all creation, as Origen boldly states in Hom. 
2 in Ps. 36: Apostolus dicit quia corpus Christi sumus et membra ex parte. 
Christus ergo, cuius omne hominum genus, immo fortassis totius creaturae 
universitas, corpus est ... Thisis the notion ofthe cosmic Christ, well attested 
in Bardaisan immediately before Origen.” Origen goes on to express one of 
his favourite ideas, which will inspire Gregory of Nyssa closely for his main 
thesis in In illud: the final submission of Christ to God will be a submission 
of his body, i.e. all humanity or all (rational) creatures, and this submission 
will be a salvific submission. This is why Origen explains in the same homily 


523 A separate study will be prepared on this point in Origen and other Fathers. The clearest 
expression for Origen is in his Commentary on John, but also in Hepi àgxóv is this principle 
enforced. See briefly S. Keough, “Eschatology Worthy of God: The Goodness of God and the 
Groaning of Creation in Origen's De Principiis, in Studia Patristica 44 (2010) 189-195. It must 
be added that this principle informs not only Origen's eschatology or exegesis, but all of his 
thought. 

524 Tt is likely that soon Origen's homilies on Psalms available to us will increase. As 
announced by Lorenzo Perrone in a letter from 10.VI.2012 and by the Bayerische Staatsbiblio- 
thek München on 11.VI.2012, Marina Molin Pradel, who is preparing the new catalogue of the 
Greek ms. of the Staatsbibliothek, noticed that Codex Monacensis Graecus 314 (XI-XII cent, 
371 folios), containing 29 anonymous homilies on Psalms, included the Greek text of four of 
the five homilies of Origen on Psalm 36, so far known thanks to Rufinus’s translation, and 
that the list of the other homilies in the ms. mostly corresponds to that presented by Jerome 
in Ep. 33 to Paula. These are especially nine homilies on Psalm 77, so far lost. Some passages 
correspond to catenae fragments from Hom. in Ps. 77. Lorenzo Perrone, Emanuela Prinzivalli, 
Antonio Cacciari, and Chiara Barilli are preparing a critical edition. Note that in Monacensis 
Gr. 314 Origen’s homilies are handed down anonymously, as we know they sometimes were 
already in the time of Pamphilus, around 300 CE (see below, Ch. 2, the section on Pamphilus). 

525 Ample analysis in Ramelli, “Clement’s Notion of the Logos.” In Paul (1Cor 1214) this 
notion probably had Stoic roots. I limit myself to citing M.V. Lee, Paul, the Stoics, and the 
Body of Christ (New York, 2006). 

526 See my Bardaisan of Edessa. 
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that, as long as even just one rational creature is not subject to God—that is, 
if one has still evil in itself —, Christ, who subsumes them all, cannot submit 
to the Father: 


Si alicuius peccati macula inuritur, et non subiectus Deo, recte ille [sc. Christ] 
nondum dicitur esse subiectus, cuius sint membra illi qui non sunt subiecti 
Deo. Cum autem omnes eos qui corpus suum dicuntur ac membra sanos 
habuerit [...] sanis omnibus membris Deoque subiectis merito se dicit esse 
subiectum ille cuius nos membra Deo in omnibus oboedimus. 

(Hom. 2 in Ps. 36) 


Origen indeed, as Gregory will do after him, is explaining 1Cor 15:28, not in 
terms of a subordination of the Son to the Father, but in terms of a universal 
submission which, being voluntary as it becomes spirits, will coincide with 
the universal purification from sin and thus universal salvation: 


Apostolus magna quidem et mystica de subiectione significat, dicens: “Cum 
autem subiecta ei fuerint omnia, tunc et ipse Filius subiectus erit ei qui 
sibi subdidit omnia" [...] subiectione videlicet illa quam de spiritu intelligi 
dignum est. Interim necesse est omnia Christo esse subiecta ut tunc demum 
etiam ipse, impletis omnibus et perfectis, per subiectionem, tamquam victo- 
riae suae hanc referens palmam, Patri dicatur futurus esse subiectus. Quod 
nisi mystice intellegatur," impium aliquid sine dubio non advertentibus indi- 
care creditur. Non enim putandum est quod Filius Dei, nunc quidem Patri 
nequaquam subiectus sit, in novissimis vero temporibus, cum sibi fuerint 
cuncta subiecta, tunc erit etiam ipse subiectus, sed quia omnia nostra in se 
recipit. 


The same is stressed by Origen in Hom. in Luc. 30: “Christ reigns in order to 
save.” The reign during which he will submit his enemies will be a salvific 
reign. He will subject all nations to himself, “so that they may devote them- 
selves to justice, truth, and all the other virtues. He will indeed reign as Justice 
itself" The identification of Christ with Justice and the other virtues—so 
that during his reign he will make all rational creatures just and virtuous—is 
a constant in Origen's works; for instance, he emphasises that "Christ is Jus- 
tice itself, and all the just participate in Christ" (CC 6,64).** On this basis, Ori- 
gen also interprets the beatitude, "blessed are you, when you are persecuted 


527 Mystica and mystice reflect Origen's use of uve tixóc in reference to the allegorical/spiri- 
tual meaning ofScripture. He does not use it to describe his own mystical experience in Hom. 
in Cant. 1,7: "God is my witness that I have often perceived the Bridegroom coming close to 
me and being present to me to the most intense degree. Then he disappeared all of a sudden 
[...] I eagerly hope that he will come again, and sometimes he does.” 

98 Cf Hom. in Iud. 1,4: Sicut iustitia opus Dei est, ita et iniustitia opus zabuli [sc. diaboli] [...] 
Cognovisse ergo dicuntur opus illi Dei qui faciunt opus eius. 
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because of me" as a blessing on anyone who “is persecuted because of justice," 
&ày SlWKYTAL MOTE Tiç ótà Oixatoadvyv (Hom. in Ier. 114). 

Another way in which apokatastasis according to Origen depends on 
Christ lies in the so-called theology of the image, which will be dear to Gre- 
gory of Nyssa too. In their view, the image of God in every human being (Gen 
1:26) can be blurred by sin, but never cancelled.?? Now this too depends 
on Christ, who is the very image of God ("if the Logos is the image of the 
invisible God, it is its invisible image [&ópatoç eixwv],” ap. Athan. Decr. 27°°°) 
and has assumed the whole of humanity, thus restoring the image of God 
in it (e.g. Comm. in Cant. 3,8,10: illae animae cotidie innovantur ad imaginem 
eius qui creavit eas [Col 310]. Quia enim per innovationem sui imaginem in 
se reparant Filii Dei ...).? The individual counterpart is the voluntary adhe- 
sion of each rational creature to Christ-Logos, an adhesion which in turn is 
helped by the Logos's healing and illuminating action. This voluntary adhe- 
sion is the acquisition of the likeness to God or assimilation to God: ópotoxctc 
0:69? an ideal that is both Biblical (Gen 1:26) and Platonic (Theaet. 176B— 
and for Origen this was a further proof that Plato was inspired either by the 
Bible or by the same Logos who inspired, and is “incarnated” in, the Bible). In 
Princ. 3,6,1, joining 1 Cor 15:28 to several quotations from John, Origen delin- 
eates the passage from image to likeness and from likeness to unity in the 
end: sixwv (from the beginning) > duotwots (thanks to moral improvement 
in this or the future life) > £y (total unity in apokatastasis; God “all in all”). 
That the “image of God" is an initial datum, but the “likeness to God" has 
still to come is stated even in simpler works such as Origen's homilies (Hom. 
in Ez. 13,25). In Princ. 4,4,9—10 Origen insists on the eventual restoration of 
the image and likeness of God in each one thanks to Christ-Logos: "even if 


529 This conviction is expressed, e.g., in Hom. in Gen. 13,4; CC 4,83; 2,1. That the image of 
God in humans is blurred by sin and reinforced by virtue is also clear from Hom. in Luc. 8,2-3 
and CC 7,66. See my Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, first Integrative Essay. 

530 Discussion of this passage in Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” 

531 See also Comm. in Cant. 2,515: pulchritudinem suam [sc. animae], quam ad imaginem 
Dei in conditione suscepit, si reparare aut restituere potuerit, contemplari. 

52 Bibliography on this score is, and is becoming, abundant. I only cite H. Merki, 'Ogotoctc 
©e@ (Fribourg, 1952). In Middle Platonism Alcinous, Didasc. 28, grounds this ideal, the telos 
of the human being, in the analysis of several passages of Plato. Plotinus, in his treatment of 
virtues precisely on the basis of Theaet. 176B, in Enn. 1,2,6 proclaims that the human telos “is 
not that of being free from any guilt, but of being God." 

53 Dixit quidem Deus: “Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram." Atta- 
men necdum consecutus es similitudinem. Fecit quippe Deus hominem; ad imaginem Dei fecit: 
ubi est similitudo? Cum apparuerit similes ei erimus. 
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the intellect, out of laziness, loses its capacity for receiving God in itself in a 
pure and integral way, however it retains in itself the possibility of recovering 
a better knowledge, when the interior human being, which is also called 
rational, is restored to the image and likeness of God who created it. This is 
why the Prophet says: ‘All the earth will remember and return to the Lord 
and all peoples will knee before him. If one dares affirm the ontological 
destruction of what has been made in the image and likeness of God, in my 
view he extends his impiety to the Son of God as well. For this is called in 
Scripture ‘image of God’” (2 Cor 4:4; Col135).9* That it is Christ who enables 
the restoration of God's image in all is clear from Hom. in Gen. 113: "Let 
us contemplate unceasingly this image of God, so to be transformed into 
its likeness. For if the human being, who was created in God's image, has 
become similar to the devil due to sin, assuming the devil's image which is 
against its nature, all the more so will it receive that form which was given 
to it according to its nature, through the Logos and its power, assuming God's 
image.” 

It is no accident that precisely the passage from image to likeness, ex- 
pressly connected with Plato’s ideal of assimilation to God, opens Ch. 6 
of Book 3 of Ilepi àpyóv, devoted to apokatastasis: "The supreme Good, to 
which the whole rational nature tends, and which is also called the end of 


534 Ps 21:28. See also Sel. in Ps. 21: "All the earth will remember and return to the Lord.’ David 
did well to say, ‘will remember. As they received their being from God, they will remember 
their Creator and, after remembering, will return. Not only one nation, not only two, but all 
the earth will return, illuminated by the light of the knowledge of God.” Apokatastasis will be 
universal. 

535 That the Son is God's image is repeated by Origen in several points; besides the passage 
preserved by Athanasius (Decr. 27), see e.g. Princ.1,2,6; Hom. in Jer.1,13: the human being is the 
image of Christ-Logos who is God's true image. Like Philo and Clement (Protr. 10,98; Strom. 
5114,94) as well as Musonius, Origen maintains that the human being is God's image not in 
its body, since God is incorporeal, but in its intellect, *in the complex of virtues that in God 
are found in a substantial way, and can be found in the human being thanks to its zeal and 
imitation of God [...] This is why there seems to be a certain kinship [consanguineitatem] 
between God and humans" (Princ. 4,4,10; cf. 210,7: not only the body, but not even the infe- 
rior, irrational parts of the soul are “image of God"; only “the best part" is, while the rest “was 
received afterwards, because of the fall due to free will, against the nature of the original cre- 
ation and pureness"). Musonius too—known to Clement and probably to Origen—thought 
that humans are vluug GOeoü because they possess virtues. See my Musonio (Milan, 2001); Sto- 
ici romani (Milan, 2008), 689-943; "Transformations of the Household and Marriage Theory 
between Neo-Stoicism, Middle-Platonism, and Early Christianity," Rivista Filosofia Neoscolas- 
tica 100 (2008) 369-396; “Dieu et la philosophie." Origen repeatedly criticised those Christians 
who thought that the image of God is also in human bodies, such as Irenaeus, Dem. 22 (CC 
6,63; Sel. in Gen. 1,26 against Melito's anthropomorphism). 
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all things, also according to the definition of many philosophers,** consists 
in becoming similar to God insofar as possible [prout possibile est, similem 
fieri Deo]. But I think that the philosophers did not find this idea themselves; 
rather, they drew it from the Holy Scripture.™’ For Moses was the first who for- 
mulated it, when he described the first creation ofthe human being, saying: 
‘And God said, Let us make the human being in our image and likeness.’ And 
he added: 'And God made the human being; God made it in the image of 
God’” (Gen 1:26-27). The fact that first the likeness is mentioned but in the 
second sentence it is omitted has Origen suspect®* that there is a difference 
between image and likeness, and that the likeness is reserved for the telos 
and depends on voluntary engagement. This is also the key to Origen's per- 
suasion that the end will be similar to,*? but also better than, the beginning, 
as it implies moral progress.*? This is how he goes on: 


The fact that Moses said, ‘God created it in the image of God, without men- 
tioning the likeness, indicates that the human being since its first creation was 
granted the dignity of the image, but the perfection of the likeness has been 
reserved for the end, in that it must attain it by imitating God with its own 


536 Plato Theaet. 176B, which had already been taken over by Clement Strom. 2,974. 

3537 E.g. Justin Apol. 59-60; Tatian Or. ad Gr. 31 ff.; 40; Theophilus Ad Aut. 114; 3,23; Clement 
Strom. 1,22,10, in reference to Aristobulus and Numenius; 117,87; 513,90; 6,2,27; 2,119,100, where 
the Theaetetus passage on the assimilation to God is traced back to Deut 13:5. Origen's other 
passages on this are even more numerous, e.g. Comm. in Cant. prol.; CC 1,15; 6,19; 7,30 in which 
Plato's thought is made dependent on Scripture. 

538 Clement Strom. 2,223131 already ascribed the image-likeness distinction to “some of 
ours”: “the human being received its essence ‘according to the image’ right at its birth; as 
for that ‘according to the likeness,’ it will have to receive it later, as it becomes perfect.” See 
also Protr. 11,117; Strom. 1,1,9; 2,8,39; 4,26,171: "the ‘gnostic’ must imitate God insofar as possible. 
It also seems to me that even poets call those whom they deem the elect ‘God-like looking’ 
etc. Thus, they are closely inspired by the Biblical saying ‘in God's image and likeness’” The 
image-likeness distinction is also found in Origen CC 4,30; Comm. in Rom. 4,5; De or. 27,2; 
Hom. in Ez. 13,2; Comm. in Io. 20,22(20). 

539 Cf. e.g. Princ.1,6,2: quae rursum per bonitatem Dei, per subiectionem Christi atque unitate 
Spiritus Sancti in unum finem, qui sit initio similis, revocantur; 2,1,1; 2,1,3 (but on the similarity 
between beginning and end in a single world); 3,6,1.3. This idea, highlighted by W. Vólker, 
Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes (Tübingen, 1931) and H. Cornélis, Les fondements 
cosmologiques de l'eschatologie d'Origéne (Paris, 1959), was condemned in Anathema 15 of 
the 553 Constantinople Council: thy àgyy|v thy ou eivou tO zéie, 

540 I agree with Edwards, Origen against, 112 ff., and H. Pietras, “Lapocrifo giudaico Preghi- 
era di Giuseppe nell'interpretazione origeniana,” in Origeniana X (Leuven, 2011), 545-560: the 
end is better than the beginning because some logika will be more perfect than the way they 
were created; the end will see not only the return of the logika, but “the voluntary devel- 
opment of the saints.” On Origen's valuing of progress: G. Lettieri, “Progresso,” in Origene. 
Dizionario, ed. A. Monaci (Rome, 2000), 379-392. 
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industriousness. Thus, having been given from the beginning the possibility 
of the perfection through the dignity of the image, it can achieve the perfect 
likeness through its works.5* (Princ. 3,631) 


Likeness to God is acquired through personal effort and good deeds, though 
elsewhere Origen also insists on the importance of grace to this end.*? 
Origen indeed thinks ofa synergy of divine grace and human will, which will 
finally adhere to the Good voluntarily, but this adhesion, and the relevant 
attainment of the likeness to God, is helped, and ultimately guaranteed, by 
Christ-Logos. 

In CC 8,72, already quoted, Christ-Logos determines the apokatastasis, by 
means of this healing and instruction, which enables the complete elimi- 
nation of evil (in that no one will choose it any longer). Indeed, Origen calls 
apokatastasis also “palingenesis” (maAtyyevecta) and declares that it will take 
place in Christ (£v Xptot@) at the end of time, when he will sit on the throne 
of his glory, and it depends only on Christ, who will make those involved 
“pure to the highest degree" (Comm. in Matth. 5,15,23*). The dependence of 
apokatastasis on Christ is also clear to Origen's mind from 1Cor15:23-28 and 
Phil 2:10, which announce the submission of all rational creatures to Christ 
and the annihilation of evil: terrestrium et caelestium fiat unus grex et unus 
pastor [sc. Christ] et sit Deus omnia in omnibus (Comm. in Rom. 7,2,182-184). 
Indeed, it is thanks to Christ's work that "evil will be wiped away from the 
entire world" and "not even the tiniest sin will remain in the reign of the 
Father, and the word will be fulfilled that ‘God will be all in all'" (Comm. in 
Io. 1,32). Christ “was made all for the salvation of all" (Hom. in Cant. 2.3). By 


541 Origen often insists on the imitation of God and Christ (Princ. 1,6,2; 2,6,3; 3,5/7; 444-10); 
it especially consists in the love of one's neighbours and enemies (Comm. in Io. 2013; De 
or. 22,4; CC 4,28) and the willingness to martyrdom: Comm. in Io. 2,34(28); 19,22(5); 28,3; 
Comm. in Rom. 5,5; Hom. in Ier. 14,7; Exh. ad mart. 36; 42; 50; Hom. in Iud. 7,2: Mihi si 
concederet Deus ut proprio sanguine diluerer, ut baptismum secundum mortem pro Christo 
susceptam perciperem, securus ex isto saeculo discederem, ut veniens ad animam meam de hac 
vita exeuntem princeps huius mundi non inveniret quicquam. On the end not identical to the 
beginning see J. Rius-Camps, “La hipótesis," 101-103; on image and likeness in Origen: Crouzel, 
Théologie; G.S. Gasparro, "Restaurazione dell'immagine celeste e abbandono dell'immagine 
terrestre nella prospettiva origeniana della doppia creazione,” in Arché e Telos, ed. U. Bianchi 
(Milan, 1981), 231-266. 

542 E.g. Princ. 3,112.15 (pride, on the contrary, ascribes to its own merit what comes from 
grace; it is the most serious sin, that of Satan: Hom. in Gen. 5,6; Hom. in Num. 12,4; Hom. in 
Iud. 3,1; Hom. in Ex. 9,2.4.5; Hom. in Luc. 31,5; Sel. in Ps. 4,6). In Princ. 31,19, Origen explains 
that humans’ free choice of the Good is necessary but not sufficient for salvation, as grace is 
indispensable. Human free will is not emptied, though (ibid. 3,1,24). Cf. Fr. in Eph. 1; Hom. in 
Ex. 6,5 where likeness to God is made dependent on grace and not on nature. On Origen's 
concept of grace see at least B. Drewery, Origen and the Doctrine of Grace (London, 1960). 
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means of his own death and resurrection Christ has destroyed the kingdom 
of death; death will be destroyed in the end, as “the last enemy" of1Cor 15:26 
(Comm. in Rom. 5,1,560-572). Dying, Christ destruxit eum qui habebat mor- 
tis imperium, id est diabolum, ut liberaret eos qui tenebantur a morte, i.e. he 
destroyed spiritual death resulting from sin. Indeed, Christ adytum iustift- 
cationis aperuit per quem vita ingrederetur ad homines (ibid. 5,4,6—8). In Sel. 
in Ps. 41 the submission of all logika to Christ is related to the prediction of 
Phil 2:10, that every knee will bend before Christ. And this submission must 
be understood as the elimination of evil from every sinner (Sel. in Ps. 36), 
in accord with Origen's aforementioned interpretation of the eventual sub- 
mission ofall to Christ as the salvation of all. 

Origen's Christocentric notion of apokatastasis is especially transparent 
in Comm. in Io. 32,26—39, where it is grounded in a great many passages from 
the Bible, the first being John 13:3: “the Father remitted all into the hands" 
of Christ. Origen relates this to other passages, such as Ps 109:1 and Cor 
15:24—28. If God says to Christ that he will “put his enemies under his feet,” 
then God will hand the enemies, too, to Christ. Origen also relies (in Chs. 
26-27) on 1Cor 15:22 (“As all die in Adam. 202 so will all be vivified in Christ"), 
in the sense that all the logika who died spiritually, due to sin, will be 
resuscitated by Christ, through their liberation from sin. This is announced 
in Rom 538-19 as the justification of all, performed by Christ.^^ Origen 
then passes on to 1Cor 15:24-26, on which he lingers and which declares 
Christ's destruction of evil and death (Chs. 30-31). Even the devil, the one 
who "raised his neck before the omnipotent Lord" (Tob 15:25), will submit to 
Christ-Logos (Chs. 32-34). Ch. 35 is a meditation on universal apokatastasis 
and its dependence on Christ: the Logos, with its inhumanation, went far 
from the Godhead out of love for its creatures who had gone far from the 
Godhead, that these might "return into its hands" thanks to Jesus, because, 
“by following him, they will come to find themselves near God.’ Origen 
warns that this restoration will take place in different times, depending on 
each rational creature's merits; he interprets John 13:36 in this sense. Times 
will differ for each one, but in the end all will be purified and restored and 
the evil powers destroyed, including “the last enemy," the devil qua evil 
and not qua creature (Chs. 37-39). Indeed, from the same Commentary on 


543 On Origen's concept of Adam's sin see C. Hammond Bammel, “Adam in Origen,” in The 
Making of Orthodoxy, ed. R. Williams (Cambridge 1989), 62-93. 

544 Origen highlights this passage's universalism: ut evidentius ostenderet omnes homines 
et multos homines idem esse, addit his: sicut per inobedientiam unius hominis peccatores 
constituti sunt multi, ita et per unius obedientiam iusti constituentur multi (in Rom. 5,1). 
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John it is also clear that not only Origen's eschatology, but his metaphysics 
too is grounded in Christ? qua creator. These two aspects are closely 
interrelated. 

The restoration of creatures to God will be universal and take place 
thanks to the Logos. This is also highlighted in a later work, Comm. in 
Rom. 9,448, in which 1Cor 15:28 is joined to Phil 2:10: “But when he has 
‘handed the Kingdom to God the Father, that is, presented to God as an 
offer all, converted and reformed, and has fully performed the mystery of 
the reconciliation of the world, then they will be in God's presence, that 
God's word may be fulfilled: “Because I live—the Lord says—every knee 
will bend before Me, every tongue will glorify God.” Glorification is a sign 
of voluntary adhesion. Likewise in Sel. in Ps. 21 the submission of Christ's 
enemies during his reign is interpreted as their transformation from evil 
into good, performed by Christ: “‘He must reign until he has put all enemies 
under his feet' means 'until all wicked have become righteous. " 

The value of Christ's sacrifice is not in the least diminished, but it is 
rather enhanced, by Origen's doctrine of the series of aeons and their end 
in apokatastasis, which I have already analysed. This is clear, for instance, 
from De or. 27,15: Origen, reflecting on Heb 9:26 and Eph 2:7, argues that 
Christ's sacrifice was made once and for all aeons.** These aeons are not 
infinite or repetitive, but point to one telos, the apokatastasis of all, which is 
not a result of necessity, but of all rational creatures' voluntary adhesion to 
the Good. This telos, which is the perfection of all, is situated by Origen after 
all times and all aeons: finem [...] non intelligas temporalem [...] Sed finem 
saeculorum perfectionem rerum intellige (Comm. in Cant. 2,8,22). Now, all 
this will not happen without Christ's sacrifice. Origen insists that Christ died 
once, for all aeons, on the basis of Hebrews and the understanding of Jesus's 
priestly sacrifice therein? since Christ's high priesthood is eternal, unlike 
the Jewish yearly high priesthood, the effectiveness of his sacrifice also is 


545 E.g. S. Spangler, “Christology as the Basis of Metaphysics in Origen's Commentary on 
John,’ in Studia Patristica 46 (2010), 247—251. See also Chr. Bruns, “Christologischer Universal- 
ismus. Der Johannesprolog in der Wirklichkeitsdeutung des Origenes, in Im Anfang war der 
Logos ... Studien zur Rezeptionsgeschichte des Johannesprologs von der Antike bis zur Gegen- 
wart, eds. M. Enders H. Kühn (Freiburg, 2010), 7—46. 

546 See Ramelli, "Universal and Eternal Validity"; Perrone, La preghiera, 228-229. 

577 On this sacrifice I limit myself to referring to K. Schenck, Cosmology and Eschatology 
in Hebrews (Cambridge, 2008), who underlines the presentation of perfection in Hebrews as 
linked to the New Covenantand the heavenly realm and the insistence on Christ's victory over 
the devil and death. He identifies the author with a Jewish Hellenist of the Pauline mission 
who addressed Gentile Christians living in Rome after 70 CE. 
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eternal.^* The power of Christ's cross is such as to enable the salvation of all 
rational creatures in all aeons (see also Comm. in Rom. 5,10,187—-195). Origen 
repeats also in Fr. in Iob 387,14 that &énak& yéyove 6 otavpóç, as well as in other 
passages, as opposed to the plurality (but not infinity!) of aeons. This is why 
Christ's sacrifice can provide the absolute eternity of apokatastasis, after all 
aeons. Apokatastasis depends on Christ's sacrifice and divine providence— 
whose importance is highlighted e.g. in Princ. 2,52; 2,9,7; 3, 117; 3,5,5 and 
whose harmonisation with individual free will I have already pointed out— 
and grace. In Fr. in Rom. Cat. 22,1, on the basis of Eph 2:7 and Rom 6:23, 
Origen declares that life eternal is a gift from God; it does not depend on 
us. And in Princ. 33,1245 Origen remarks that the summit of beatitude is 
attained by grace. Retribution is commensurate with sins, but beatitude 
after purification is God's gift and has neither measure nor end (this is also 
why retribution is aiwvioc, but life and beatitude is dtdto¢). Nyssen, as I shall 
show, will take up this idea in De anima. 

Stephen Gobar, a Byzantine theologian from the sixth century—the cen- 
tury of the so-called condemnation of Origen—was well acquainted with 
the ideas of Origen and his followers, especially Athanasius and Gregory 
of Nyssa. His work is lost, but it is excerpted by Photius (Bibl. Cod. 232, 
287b—-291b), who read a fiBA(ov Utepdvov tivòç teeitov, à emixAny 6 Tóßa- 
poc. He wrote about Trinitarian theology, protology, and eschatology, the 
“skin tunics,” the resurrection, the Judgment, and the non-eternity of other- 
worldly punishments. He often reports what is very likely to have been Ori- 
gens true thought. For instance, from the eschatological viewpoint, in 288b 
the concept of the purifying function and limited duration of otherworldly 
punishments is clearly Origenian: "Those among sinners who are assigned 
to punishment [th xoAdcet] are purified from evil during that punishment 
[xa atpovcot tis xaxiaç &v adtH], and after this purification are released from 
punishment [pete Thv x&&opoty d&moAvovtat THs KoAdcEws].” In the same way, 
the notion, expressed at 291b, that prayers are helpful to those who are 
being punished in the other world presupposes that the punishments of 
the dead are not eternal.™° Even the debate on the immortality of souls and 


548 On Origen's relation to Judaism see at least J. McGuckin, “Origen on the Jews,” in Chris- 


tianity and Judaism, ed. D. Wood (Oxford, 1992), 1-13; The Exegetical Encounter between Jews 
and Christians in Late Antiquity, eds. E. Grypeou-H. Spurling (Leiden, 2009); A. Tzvetkova, 
Pentateuchauslegung bei Origenes und den frühen Rabbinen (Frankfurt, 2010), with my review 
in BMCR 2011.05.50; S. Drake, "Images of Jewishness in Origen's Letter to Africanus,” in Studia 
Patristica 46 (2010) 253—266. 

549 Tlavtog tebvedtos tux) wpercitat péyiota Sid Tov ntp adTOD ériceAoupévovy gor xal 
TeoTPopOv xai deu ui, 
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intellectual creatures by nature or by grace, reflected in Gobar at 289b,*? 
echoes Origen’s ideas, as expounded especially in the Dialogue with Hera- 
clides, but also elsewhere. Origen maintains that the soul is immortal by 
nature with respect to the death of the body, but it is mortal with respect 
to the real death, caused by sin. In regard to the latter kind of death, the soul 
will become immortal by grace Gedotoug, SHpov: Origen uses Paul's terminol- 
ogy) in the eventual apokatastasis, since there it will definitely admit of no 
sin any more, as I have pointed out previously. In the latter sense, the God- 
head alone is immortal by nature, because it is untouched by evil by nature, 
being the supreme Good. Even the idea of changing state between one order 
of rational creatures and another, expressed in 289b (at duet x&v dpaptwàðv 
8otpóvtot yivovtat), corresponds to Origen's thought. Also, Gobar's account 
does not presuppose the preexistence of bare souls, but of logika endowed 
with a form of corporeality, not heavy, which again agrees with Origen's tenet 
that God alone is completely free from bodily matter (288a; cf. 289ab, where 
rational creatures are said to have been created before the sense-perceptible 
world and are declared to be equipped with some degree of corporeality™). 
Gobar even reports the same conception as is attested by Procopius, his 
quasi-contemporary, in Comm. in Gen. PG 87/1,221A, concerning the skin 
tunics, identified with the heavy, mortal body, as distinct from the lumi- 
nous, prelapsarian body, which will be recovered at the resurrection: "One 
was the human prelapsarian body, which is also called ‘luminous’ [őnep xoi 
avyoetdés xoAo0ct], and another, different, is the postlapsarian body [Mo tò 
METÀ THY napåßaow], which we wear now, made of flesh [cápxtvov]. This is 
identifiable with the skin tunics | todtov ¿otw ol Sepucctivot xitavec], and this 
we shall take off at the resurrection [önep xoi amot bende ev TH dvactdcet]” 
(288a).*? Procopius indeed reports similar ideas about the luminous, prelap- 
sarian body as distinct from the mortal, fleshly body which only is identified 
with the skin tunics: “the fine body, worthy of life in paradise [tò Aentopepes 
oôpa xoi Zou ths £v mapadelow Staywyfic], which some have called luminous 
[8 ties adbyoetdéc ExctAecav]. The skin tunics, instead, are the referent of the 
words, ‘You have dressed me with skin and flesh, you have knit me together 


550 Ot dyyeAot xal at Aoyixai uxt xal ndvra Tà voepà xtiopata picci xal xatà tom eioi 
kpPapta, xoi éx tod &vTixermévou Sti ov púoci AMAA wär cio KOdvatol, posi SE uóvoc ó Ocóc. 
551 [Toó Tç tod xógpov yevéoewç xai dyyedous 6 Oed¢ ëxtıoe [...] oi dyyeAot xal oi Gatpovec 
cogat Tjvovcat. 
552 n : PAN Ü ; D 
See Ramelli, Gregorio di Nissa sull'Anima, and A. Lund-Jacobsen, “Gen 1-3 as Source for 
the Anthropology of Origen,” Vigiliae Christianae 62 (2008) 213—232: 215. 
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with bones and nerves' [Job 10:1]. They say that the soul at first used the 
luminous body as a vehicle [tÂ dé abyoetdet thv puyhy Enoyetobat nowtTwç Aé- 
yovct]; later, this was dressed with the skin tunics [önep bovepov évedtoato 
tous Sepuctivoug yıtÊvaç].” And there are undisputed passages from Origen 
that confirm that this was Origen's own view? This was reflected in both 
Procopius and Gobar; the latter also included Origen's apokatastasis doc- 
trine. 

Origen was well aware that his eschatological thought could arouse the 
indignation of some people and even charges of “heresy.” This is clear from 
the opening of his treatment of eschatology in Princ. 1,6,1: 


If anyone wishes to read and know so arduous and difficult themes, one 
must have a cultivated and complete intelligence. For, if one is deprived of 
a certain experience of such questions, these arguments will seem useless 
and superfluous to him. If, then, one is full of prejudices and biased on other 
questions, one will even deem these arguments heretical and opposite to 
orthodoxy, without trying to convince by means of rational reasoning, but 
merely judging according to his prejudices. Though, I myself express them 
with great circumspection and caution [...] for the sake of discussion more 
than definition.5* 


What Origen goes on to depict in his expectedly controversial treatment is 
the punishment-purification of individual sins, in the ways and times that 
become each one, and then universal restoration, which, as I have already 
pointed out, passes through voluntary submission to Christ. Indeed, "the 
end of the world will come when each one will be subjected to torments 
due to his sins [Matt 24:36], and God alone knows the time in which each 
one will receive what he deserves.** However, I think that God's goodness, by 
means of Christ, will call back all creatures to one and the same end, after 
the defeat and submission of the enemies, too. For Scripture says, 'Sit to 
my right, until I have put your enemies as a stool at your feet’ [Ps 1091]. 
Indeed, Christ must reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet 
[...] For all must be submitted to Christ" in a salvific submission. Indeed, this 
treatment of eschatology in Chapter 6 of Book1 concludes with the prevision 


553 See my Preexistence of Souls? 

554 The same awareness transpires from other passages such as Hom. in Gen. 7,2; 13,3; Hom. 
in Lev.16,4; Hom. in Luc. 25,6; Fr. in Tit. PG 14,1306; cf. Jerome Ep. 84,10. 

555 Origen, in his concern for theodicy in the framework of his battle against "Gnostic" 
predestinationism, insists a great deal on the impartial justice of God who gives to each one 
what one deserves, e.g. in Princ. 18,4: "In God there is no distinction of persons [Rom 2:1]: 
God administers everything according to the merits and progresses of each one.” 
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of the restored unity, after "long future aeons during which the dispersion 
and division of the one Principle will be reintegrated into one and the 
same end and likeness [...| There will be a new heaven and a new earth 
[Isa 65:17; 66:22] [...] for those who tend to that blessed end when—it is 
said—the enemies too will submit and God will be ‘all in all” (1 Cor 15:28). 
All “will be restored to that unity which the Lord Jesus promises saying 
to his Father with regard to the disciples: `. that all may be one [John 
17:20 ff.| just as we are one, I in them and You in me, that they too may 
be perfect in unity [John 17:22-23] [...] until all of us will reach the unity 
of faith and form the perfect human being, in the measure that befits the 
full maturity of Christ” (Eph 4:13). All creatures are called to one and the 
same end, in unum finem revocantur (Princ. 1,6,2); ad unum perfectionis 
Dei finem cuncta festinant (Hom. in Gen. 2,5). All will come to perfection: 
“We too shall be transformed [1Cor 15:52] [...] the end and perfection of all 
will be realised: those who were wicked, after enduring until the end the 
punishments inflicted to them for the purification of their sins, will deserve 
to inhabit that land. And those who have been obedient to the Word of God 
and will have proved capable of receiving, already here, God’s Wisdom and 
behaving accordingly, will merit the kingdom of that heaven, or of heavens" 
(Princ. 2,3,7). 

Even in his homilies, which addressed a simpler public than his com- 
mentaries or his IIepi àpy&v,** and even in his later ones, although with 
prudence, Origen does allude to universal salvation: “‘All flesh will see God's 
salvation’ [Luke 3:6] [...] what does Scripture mean by saying ‘all flesh’? That 
there is no flesh that is excepted so as not to see God's salvation. | leave this 
to be understood by those who grasp the mysteries of Scripture" (Hom. in 
Luc. 22,5; cf. 32,5). Reticence about these “mysteries” indeed emerges also 
in Hom. in Luc. 23, where Origen is about to speak of what happens after 


556 The typologies of Origen's Scriptural exegesis, with different degrees of complexity, is 
summarised by Jerome in the Preface to his translation of Origen's Homilies on Ezechiel: 
Origenis opuscula in omnem Scripturam esse triplicia. Primum eius opus excerpta sunt, quae 
graece oxXoAta nuncupantur, in quibus ea quae sibi videbantur obscura aut habere aliquid diffi- 
cultatis summatim breviterque perstrinxit. Secundum homeliticum genus, de quo et praesens 
interpretatio est. Tertium quod ipse inscripsit tópovç, nos volumina possumus nuncupare, in 
quo opere tota ingenii sui vela spirantibus ventis dedit et recedens a terra in medium pelagus 
aufugit. This last genre is that of Origen's commentaries. This does not mean, however, that 
the public of his homilies was exclusively made up of simple people: “The audience of Ori- 
gen's preaching is complex. At certain times the majority is simple Christians, at other times 
many among the audience are morally and intellectually educated. In most cases, however, 
the audience probably includes all levels" (Jacobsen, “Christology in the Homilies of Origen,” 
642). 
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death and says as a premise: “I do not know whether I should expose such 
mysteries before such a public [...] it is dangerous" Apokatastasis must 
be preached to those who are mature enough to do the good out of love 
and not of fear. Saving repentance/conversion of all creatures in the end, 
according to Origen's scheme "universal submission - universal salvation," 
is preached in Hom. in Luc. 23: "they came to preach universal conversion 
to human beings and angels and the other powers, so that 'in the name of 
Jesus every knee will bend, in heaven, on earth, and in the underworld’” (Phil 
2310-11). 

Even in his simplest homilies, Origen is clear that otherworldly punish- 
ments will have an end and a precise limit, being commensurate with one's 
sins: "the length of the punishment is calculated on the basis of the quality 
and nature of one's sin.” Each one will receive “a different penalty, according 
to the quality and quantity of one's sin." Origen insists a great deal on the 
exact measure and duration of the punishment of each one, which will last 
until one has paid his debt “up to the last coin"; then he concludes: “I can- 
not say with certainty how long we shall remain closed in prison until we 
have paid our debt. If one who owes a small debt is not let out until one has 
paid the last coin, certainly for one who owes a very large debt innumerable 
aeons will be calculated for the repayment of his debt,’ and yet, if they are 
calculated, they must still have a limit (Hom. in Luc. 35).5 In fact, the notion 
of aeons itself implies time, which will have an end at the end of time, in the 
eternity of the eventual apokatastasis. Gregory of Nyssa, as I shall point out, 
will be reminiscent of Origen's interpretation of the payment of one's debts 
up to the last coin. 

Even in his homilies, moreover, Origen alludes to the eventual 0éocic 
which will be the summit of apokatastasis: “We shall be like God, and see 
God as God is’ [1John 3:2]. You, too, will have to become God in Jesus Christ" 
(Hom. in Luc. 29,7). And even in his homilies, in which the recourse to 
“pagan” philosophy and culture is so reduced, Origen praises Greek culture 
and approves of Paul's use of it: “If Paul draws an explanation from pagan 
literature, he will not turn me against his discourse, since Paul borrows 
expressions even from what is alien (pagan), in order to sanctify them" (Hom. 


557 Jt is not accidental that Origen deems the Shepherd of Hermas divinely inspired (Comm. 
in Rom. 10,31,3—5: scriptura valde utilis et [...] divinitus inspirata). Here, in Sim. 6,2, it is stated 
that those who have sinned in the present life will be tormented in the world to come for 
the same number of days during which they sinned in this world, although the days of their 
torment will seem to them to be as long as years. The basic idea is that of a limited duration 
of otherworldly torments. 
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in Luc. 31). This is Origen's own attitude to Greek philosophy, which surfaces 
even in his less philosophical and learned works.** 

Apokatastasis is professed by Origen in all of his works, including the sim- 
plest, as I have just shown, and the latest. For instance, he widely comments 
on Rom 1125-26—which announces the eventual salvation of "the totality 
of the nations" and “all of Israel’—in the relevant commentary? a work 
of his maturity which was translated by Rufinus around 405-406 CE. Here, 
Origen refers vv. 25-26 to the eventual apokatastasis. In Comm. in Rom. 7,13, 
after noting that Paul offered himself as anathema for the salvation of Israel, 
Origen declares that Paul's prayer was received by the Lord and will be ful- 
filled in the telos, when the totality of the nations will enter and all Israel 
will be saved. This prophecy of Paul's is particularly important for Origen, 
who highlights it by means of its reiteration in many other places of his 
commentary as well, for example in 8,1,160, in nouissimis, cum omnis Israhel 
saluus fiet, or in 8,9,185: illorum enim uel in fine saeculi conuersio erit, tunc 
cum plenitudo gentium subintrauerit et omnis Israhel saluus fiet; or again in 
812,196: sí ergo pro eo ut introiuerit gentium plenitudo caecitas facta est in 
Israhel pro omnibus quae fecerunt, sine dubio, cum ingressa fuerit gentium 
plenitudo, caecitas cessat, and in 8,9,184: uelum capiant etiam ipsi [sc. Isra- 
hel] in nouissimis saltem temporibus |...] gentium fides et conuersatio Israheli 
aemulationem conuersionis conferat et salutis. In Comm. in Cant. 2,1,45 it is 
even more evident that plenitudo gentium for Origen means the totality of 
the nations, because he adds omnis: Posteaquam intraverit omnis plenitudo 
gentium, quae fluminibus Aethiopiae comparatur, venient etiam ipsi, et tunc 
omnis Israhel salvabitur. The salvation of "all of Israel" is likewise evoked in 
Comm. in Cant. 4,2,22; Hom. in ler. 4,6; Hom. in Iud. 5,5—6; Hom. in Ier. 5,5.°° 


558 See Ramelli, "Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and Christian Platonism" and "Origen the 
Christian Middle-Neoplatonist.” 

559 On the mystery of the salvation of the Jews in Origen's Commentary on Romans see Sze- 
kar Wan in Early Patristic Readings of Romans, eds. K. Gaca-L. Welborn (New York-London, 
2005); Between Gospel and Election: Explorations in the Interpretation of Romans 9-n, eds. 
F. Wilk-J. Ross Wagner (Tübingen, 2010). Cf. Th. Heither, Translatio Religionis. Die Paulus- 
bedeutung des Origenes in seinem Kommentar zum Rómerbrief (Köln, 1990). 

560 Hom, in Iud. 5,5-6: Verum est enim illud quod Apostolus in novissimo tempore dicit futu- 
rum quia, cum plenitudo gentium subintroierit, tunc omnis Israhel salvus fiet. |...] In consum- 
matione omnium, id est in fine saeculi, etiam canticum Domino cantabitur per Deboram, in 
quo primatus quidem dabitur Iahel ecclesiae gentium, nec tamen de Barac [sc. Israel] laude 
silebitur, sed unum et primis et novissimis victoriae praemium dabitur. In Hom. in Ier. 5,5 Ori- 
gen refers the eschatological time of the salvation of Israel to when "all will serve God" (Zeph 
3:910). See also G. Sgherri, Chiesa e Sinagoga nelle opere di Origene (Milan, 1982), 443-444. 
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Rom 1:25-26 is briefly recalled also in Fr. in Luc. 125: "When the totality of 
the gentiles has entered, then all of Israel will be saved,’ and Hom. in Ex. 6,9. 
In Hom. in Ier. 5,4—5 Origen comments on Rom 1:26, ascribing to God the 
salvation of Israel: “the salvation of Israel will take place thanks to God the 
Lord" (Jer 3:23). Origen even attributes to Moses Paul's wish and prophecy of 
the eventual salvation of Israel, in Hom. in Num. 7,1: at the Transfiguration, 
Moses spoke with Jesus asking him that, “after the entrance of the totality 
of the nations, all of Israel might be saved." Origen is equally clear that 
the salvation of Israel and all gentiles alike will take place through faith: 
Abraham will inherit the whole world (totius mundi) because all will be 
made just by their faith: per iustitiam fidei. All will be saved because all 
will come to believe. 

Indeed, Origen's apokatastasis theory developed from Christian ante- 
cedents, which I have already analysed. As I have mentioned in the intro- 
ductory section to the present monograph, in Comm. in Io. 116,91 Origen 
reveals that he relies on an already existing tradition when he says: "The end 
[téAoc] is in the so-called apokatastasis [tH Aeyopévy) &noxatactécet]” and 
then cites 1Cor 15:24—28. The tradition to which he refers was not only one 
that possessed the idea of apokatastasis without the word itself—as it is the 
case with the Apocalypse of Peter and Bardaisan— nor one that had the word 
but in a meaning that was totally different from that of “apokatastasis” in 
Origen—as is the case with the Stoic (pagan) notion of apokatastasis, which 
Origen criticised—, but a Christian tradition that had both the idea and the 
word. Origen is thinking of Acts 3:21, and probably also of Pantaenus and 
Clement who expressly identified the telos with apokatastasis. That Origen 
had this in mind is confirmed by several passages of his in which he com- 
ments on this verse and which I have already cited in the initial sections of 
this monograph. In particular, in Princ. 2,3,5 Origen interprets dmoxatéota- 
ctc t&vcov in Acts 3:20—21 as the “perfect téàoç” at the end of all aeons. The 
same interpretation of the same passage in reference to the final universal 
restoration is supplied in Comm. in Matt. 1719, where he observes that in the 
end “we shall see God as God is,” and this telos will be the final apokatastasis. 
In Origen's view, the apokatastasis theory is deeply rooted in the Bible. 

For Origen, indeed, all ofthe theoretical pillars ofthe doctrine of apokata- 
stasis are found in Scripture. For instance, the idea—which I have illustrated 
beforehand—that apokatastasis results from illumination, education, and 


561 Faith is necessary and sufficient to salvation. See Princ. 2,6,7; CC 6,13; Comm. in Rom. 3, 
9; 9,38; Dial. 19. 
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perfection in knowledge, is, to be sure, a philosophical idea and has much 
of Plato's tradition in it, but Origen primarily grounds it in 1Tim 2:4-6: 
"God wants all human beings to be saved and to reach the knowledge of 
Truth." Moreover, this depends on Christ's being Truth itself, the Logos, and 
Wisdom. The ontological non-existence of evil and its eventual disappear- 
ance in apokatastasis is rooted, as I have demonstrated, not only in the 
same metaphysical presupposition as in Platonism, but also in the Bible, 
especially 1Cor 15:24-28 and the Apocalypse of John. Likewise, the idea of 
apokatastasis as a return to harmony and unity in God rests, not only upon 
a Platonic principle; but upon Jesus's prayer for unity in John 17, which 
is constantly quoted or referred to by Origen. Also, the notion—which I 
have already analysed—of Christ-Logos or God as Physician, who will heal 
all rational creatures, besides having a basis in the traditional conception of 
philosophy as therapy for the soul, is also rooted in the NT, especially Matt 
932, and more generally in Jesus's healing activity. This, in Origen's view, hap- 
pened historically—miracles really took place—, but it is also interpreted 
spiritually as the healing of souls from evil. Similarly, the notion of apokatas- 
tasis as the full recovery of the pure image of God in every human being, 
after the removal of the dirtiness of sin, and the attainment of the assimila- 
tion to God, which I have already illustrated, is not only inspired by Plato’s 
doctrine of dpolwots Oe, but first and foremost it is grounded in the Biblical 
doctrine of the so-called “theology of the image,” which in Origen’s opinion 
inspired Plato in turn. Moreover, an influence from Philo and his doctrine 
of the apokatastasis of the soul is also to be taken into account. 

While the Biblical model was appropriated, the Stoic “pagan” model of 
apokatastasis was rather criticised by Origen, as well as the “Gnostic” model, 
which was rejected by him in that it was, as I have already shown, not holis- 
tic and not universal, in that it excluded the resurrection of the body and 
at least one class of humans from restoration. On the contrary, Origen not 
only extended apokatastasis to all humans and all rational creatures, and 
even the whole creation, but also assimilated it to the anastasis, a Jewish 
and Christian doctrine (an assimilation that will be taken over and elabo- 
rated by Gregory of Nyssa). Thus, he speaks of apokatastasis in reference 
to Jesus's resurrection (Comm. in Io. 20,11) or Lazarus’s (ibid. 18,6). Origen 
describes apokatastasis as “the perfection of the resurrection" (ibid. 10,37), 


59? See my “Harmony.” 
563 Ee, Princ. 3,6,4; 3,6,6; Comm. in Io. 1,16; Comm. in Matt. 10,2; Fr. in Ier. 28; Comm. in Cant. 
1, GCS 8,103. 
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when Christ will be with the Father, and thereby God will be “all in all" 
Origen's doctrine of apokatastasis was indeed developed precisely on the 
basis of his aforementioned polemic against “Gnostic” predestinationism 
and the “Gnostic” and Marcionite separation between the OT and the NT 
and between justice and mercy in God. As I have mentioned, I think that 
the doctrine of human free will was at the basis of Origen's apokatastasis 
theory, as is manifest in Princ. 3.297 In this book he begins with criticising 
the “Valentinian” threefold division of humanity into bAmot, puytxot, and 
mTvevpatixol, predestined to damnation or salvation. He argues that, on the 
contrary, Scripture teaches everywhere the doctrine of free will, and shows 
that Scripture itself is a coherent whole, against the “Gnostic” and Mar- 
cionite distinction between the OT and the NT and between God's justice 
and goodness. This is the theoretical premise—grounded in theodicy—for 
his theory of the restoration of all logika after their purification and illumi- 
nation, a theory that satisfies the requirements of both God’s goodness and 
God's justice. This theory forms the conclusion of this closely knit and con- 
sistent book, which is devoted to the development of one argument, from 
the polemic against predestinationism and the division between God's jus- 
tice and mercy to the eventual universal restoration. This book thus provides 
a clear “radiography” ofthe reasons that induced Origen to build up his argu- 
ment for apokatastasis. The latter, far from contradicting human free will, is 
rather grounded in theodicy—the defence of God's justice and goodness— 
and in Origen's defence of free will against predestination. This was caught 
very well by the perspicacious Rufinus, who remarked that the supporters 
of apokatastasis, especially Origen, aimed at 


Dei iustitiam defendere et respondere contra eos qui vel fato vel casu cuncta 
moveri dicunt [...] Dei iustitiam defendere cupientes [...] bonae illi et incom- 
mutabili ac simplici naturae Trinitatis convenire ut omnem creaturam suam 
in fine omnium restituat in hoc quod ex initio creata est et post longa et spatiis 
saeculorum exaequata supplicia finem statuat aliquando poenarum. 

(Apol. c. Hier., 2,12) 


It seems to me that Rufinus perfectly grasped, and even echoed, Origen's 
motivations for the construction of his apokatastasis theory, and more par- 
ticularly his declaration in Princ. 3,5,5: 


Nobody but God the Creator ofthe universe can calculate and order each one's 
merits and at the same time restore all to one end, taking into account the 
various falls and progressions, rewarding virtue and punishing sins, both now 


564 See Ramelli, “La coerenza." 
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and in the future aeon and in all worlds, before and after. God only knows 
the reason why he allows some to follow their own will and fall [...] whereas 
he begins to assist others little by little, almost leading them by hand, and 
restores them to their original condition, placing them on high. Some, having 
misunderstood this, unable to grasp that the variety of this disposition has 
been established by God on the basis of previous causes due to the use of 
free will, have believed that all that which happens in the world is determined 
by fortuitous events or fatalistic necessity and nothing depends on our free will. 


Hence Rufinus's vel fato vel casu cuncta moveri, and his right deduction 
that theodicy was Origen's main concern, in the framework of his polemic 
against "Gnostic" determinism. It is notable that likewise Gregory of Nyssa, 
especially in his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, maintained the same doctrine of 
apokatastasis against subordinationism—in his day, a “Neo-Arian” doctrine, 
which moreover, as I have demonstrated thoroughly elsewhere, he coun- 
tered using an argument drawn directly from Origen.** He closely related 
anti-subordinationism to the argument for universal apokatastasis. There- 
fore, it results that both Origen and Gregory upheld the apokatastasis theory 
within the direct framework of their polemic against their day's “heretics” 
(“Gnostics,” subordinationists, "Arians"), and as an anti-heretical doctrine. 
Both ofthem, furthermore, firmly grounded this doctrine in Christ. There is 
no apokatastasis without Christ. 

Origen, indeed, was a Christian Platonist. His "anti-Platonism"—high- 
lighted especially by Mark Edwards and Panayiotis Tzamalikos with several 
right remarks^* must be qualified. I think he was against pagan Platon- 
ism and Gnostic Platonism; indeed, that *Gnostics," and especially Valen- 
tinians, were inspired by Platonism—and Pythagoreanism—was a claim 
made already by Irenaeus (AH 2,4,3-4; 2,332), Tertullian (De carne Chr. 20), 
and particularly Hippolytus (Ref. 6,21—22.29.37.praef.).5* If Origen opposed 


565 See my "In illud" and “The Trinitarian Theology" On Gregory's In illud see also J. Tóth, 
"Interpretation and Argumentation in In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius,’ in Gregory of Nyssa: The 
Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology, 427-443. 

566 Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy,” and “Origen the Christian Middle-Neoplatonist"; 
O'Leary, Christianisme et philosophie, with my review. 

567 Esp. Edwards in Origen against Plato; in "Origen's Platonism. Questions and Caveats,” 
Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 12 (2008) 20-38; and then more marginally in Catholicity 
and Heresy in the Early Church (Famham, 2009), 79104; Tzamalikos, Ontology of Time and 
Philosophy of History; his lecture at the Workshop on The Soul in the Origenian Tradition at 
the Oxford Patristics Conference, August 20n. 

568 On Valentinus's Platonism see at least M.J. Edwards, “Pauline Platonism: The Myth of 
Valentinus," in Studia Patristica XXXV, eds. M.F. Wiles—E.J. Yarnold (Leuven, 2001), 205-221, 
also with further references. 
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Gnostic, as well as pagan, Platonism it is precisely because he intended 
to construct an “orthodox” Christian Platonism, against “Gnosticism,” Mar- 
cionism, and “paganism.” Of course he would reject doctrines such as that 
of metensomatosis, which was incompatible with the Bible and in fact was 
supported by Plato himself only in a mythical form, while *pagan" Platon- 
ism supported it in a theoretical and dogmatic form—and this is what both 
Origen and Gregory Nyssen countered. This is why Origen never stopped 
teaching philosophy and valued philosophy for instance in Comm. in Cant. 
2,1,28: the queen of Saba, who represents the “pagans,” brought gold with her, 
which represents philosophy, regarded as most valuable.*” Even in his hom- 
ilies Origen also acknowledges the philosophers’ temperance and wisdom 
(Hom. in ler. 5,4). 

Eusebius used an excellent source for his biographical information on 
Origen in HE 6: Pamphilus, both orally and from the Apology he composed 
with him, whose Books 2-6 were devoted to Origen's life and intellectual 
figure (doctrinal problems were treated in Book 1, the sole that survived, 
in translation). Moreover, Eusebius had Origen’s letters at his disposal. The 
only doubts one can have regarding his information must bear, not on the 
quality of Eusebius's sources, but on his own, and Pamphilus's, apologetic 
agenda. This is why, for example, I would not doubt that Origen did mutilate 
himself, since Eusebius (and Pamphilus) admitted this, although with clear 
embarrassment, and endeavoured to excuse this, which was very probably 
already an object of the polemics of Pamphilus's adversaries. But I would 
doubt, for instance, Origen's Christian birth, since this was stressed by Euse- 
bius for apologetic reasons, and his very calling Leonidas "Origen's Aeyóuevoç 
nath” raises doubts.°” For this and many other reasons I have expressed 


569 I, Ramelli, “‘Preexistence of Souls’? The doyy and téàoç of Rational Creatures in Origen 
and some Origenians,’ lecture at the Workshop on The Soul in the Origenian Tradition at the 
Oxford Patristics Conference, August 2011, in Studia Patristica LIV, ed. M. Vinzent (Leuven, 
2012), 1-60. 

570 Auro venit repleta, sensibus sine dubio et rationalibus disciplinis, quas ante fidem adhuc 
ex communi hac et scholari eruditione collegerat. The real problem with “pagan” philosophy 
is that even the best of it was unable to remove sin (Comm. in Cant. 2,5,30: permanserunt 
peccatores et nullum peccantibus remedium providere potuerint), because to this end the grace 
of God is indispensable, and this can be found not in "pagan" but in Christian Platonism. 

571 Tlepitépuvovtat TÀ HON xoi tH xapõiav we te cinety cwppoviZovat oi MiAocogodvtes. 

572 See my “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” As for the passages of Origen himself that may 
suggest a conversion from “paganism,” besides those I adduced in the above-mentioned 
article, one may wonder whether there is a hint in Princ. 4,1,1-5 as well, also reported by 
Pamphilus Apol. 84: uicti enim nos sumus et superati qui ex gentibus sumus, and esp. in Hom. 
in ler. 4,2, where Origen speaks in the singular: IIó0v yap duof, «à 6nounotoby yevouévo ivo 
THS Aeyopévns cry las fic, vv repi vv &natyyeAtQv Aéyen8at toô Occ, xal green elc TOV Ocóv TV 
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the suspicion that Origen, as Porphyry and Marcellus of Ancyra contended, 
might indeed have been initially a ^pagan" who then converted to Christian- 
ity (albeit Porphyry's and Marcellus's testimonies are of course even more 
biased than Eusebius's and, as I warned, must be assessed critically). Our 
Origen may even be identifiable with the Neoplatonist of whom Porphyry, 
Iamblichus, and Proclus speak; there is much tho support this hypothesis.5? 

Atany rate, Origen definitely was, or became, a Christian, and his Platon- 
ism is Christian to the point that his thought is grounded in the Bible first 
and in Plato after—also because in his view it was Plato who was inspired 
by the Bible.** This is expressed especially clearly in Comm. in Cant. prol. 
3,2-4, where Origen, after speaking of the division of philosophy into eth- 
ica, physica, epoptica, and logica, first posits epoptica as the crowning of 
philosophy—thus regarding theology (epoptica = de divinis et caelestibus) 
as part and parcel of philosophy and making clear that theology cannot 
be studied alone, without philosophical bases—and then states that Greek 
philosophers drew inspiration from Solomon's wisdom.** Hence the priority 
of the Bible, but also the inevitable affinity between the teaching of Scrip- 
ture and that of Plato. Origen found in Scripture a number of philosoph- 
ical doctrines, primarily Platonic, but also more generically Greek, begin- 
ning with the yv@6t ceavcóv, which, he maintains, was known to Solomon 
way before being enunciated by the Seven Wise Men of Greece "2 The 


morcpiopyóv, xat Inaoóv Xptecóv [...] rapaó£yecat Ibid. 5,2—3 Origen speaks for those Christians 
who came from paganism, ol dé Aë tôv dun, saying: instead of serving God, we were 
enslaved to demons (idols); now that we have turned to God, *we condemn the errors of 
the past" (huels xatayvóvteç Tv nporépov), with reference to “the idols worshipped by the 
pagans” (tà mpooxvvotueva mapa tots £vect). Ibid. 5,5 he puts himself again among former 
pagans: “We confess the sins in which both our fathers and we ourselves had been when we 
worshipped the idols,” £&oAXoyoOvcvec nepi TOV duapTyLatwr &v ol xol of natépeç cuv yeyóvacı 
xai nusic adtol eidwAodatpodvtec. 

573 See my “Origen the Middle-Neoplatonist" and “Origen and the Symbolic Meaning of 
Plato’s Dialogues,” forthcoming. 

574 On this theme in Hellenistic Judaism and Christian apologetics see at least AJ. Droge, 
Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History of Culture (Tübingen, 1989) 
and D. Ridings, The Attic Moses: The Dependency Theme in some Early Christian Writers 
(Gothenburg, 1995). 

575 Haec ergo, ut mihi videtur, sapientes quique Graecorum sumpta a Solomone, utpote qui 
aetate et tempore longe ante ipsos prior ea per Dei spiritum didicisset, tamquam propria inventa 
protulerunt, et institutionum suarum voluminibus comprehensa posteris quoque tradenda reli- 
quere. Sed haec, ut diximus, Solomon ante omnes invenit, et docuit per sapientiam quam accepit 
a Deo. 

576 Comm. in Cant. 2,5,6: Christ in Scripture summam salutis et beatitudinis in scientia 
(sui) et agnitione constituit. Origen himself remarks that Cant 1:8 expresses exactly the same 
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doctrine of apokatastasis is one of the best examples of this communality 
of ground between the Bible and Greek philosophy, especially Platonism: 
as I have pointed out, most of its premises are based on both Scripture 
and Platonism. But Origen notably adduces Scripture to buttress it, and 
feels the need to "correct" Plato on his point concerning some dviatot souls 
by having recourse to the (Biblical) omnipotence of Christ-God, Creator 
and Physician, in order to support universal restoration and salvation: Nihil 
enim Omnipotenti impossibile est, nec insanabile est aliquid Factori suo (Princ. 
3,6,5).7 


The Dialogue of Adamantius and the 
Passages on Apokatastasis Censured in Greek 


The Dialogue of Adamantius on the Orthodox Faith in God*? is a mysterious 
and still dramatically understudied work; it depicts Adamantius (Origen's 
byname) as a champion of the orthodox faith engaged in a discussion with 
several “heretics,” from Marcionites to “Valentinians” to Bardaisanites. Since 


injunction as one of the Seven Sages did: Nisi cognoveris te, o bona, sive pulchra, inter mulieres 
[...] unius ex septem, quos apud Graecos singulares in sapientia fuisse fama concelebrat, haec 
inter caetera mirabilis fertur esse sententia, qua ait: Scito te ipsum, vel Cognosce te ipsum 
(Comm. in Cant. 2,5,1). 

577 Thisargument of God's omnipotence, however, is not absolute and anti-Platonic: in CC 
5,23 Origen precisely rejects Celsus's accusation (CC 5,14) that the Christians have recourse to 
the atomwtdty d&vaywpeynats of God's omnipotence, because, Origen explains, when he claims 
that everything is possible to God, he understands "everything" without including in it what 
does not exist and what is inconceivable. God cannot do anything evil, otherwise God would 
notbe God. God wants nothing contrary to nature, nothing evil, nothing contrary to the logos. 
This point was especially sensitive for Porphyry as well, who was acquainted with Origen's 
work. In fragments from his work against the Christians preserved by Didymus (Comm. in 
Iob 3,711) and by Macarius (Apocr. 4,24) Porphyry insisted that there are things that are 
impossible even for God, e.g. the resurrection of bodies. On Porphyry's work against the 
Christians I limit myself to referring to a recent book with a good status quaestionis: S. Morlet 
(éd.), Le traité de Porphyre contre les chrétiens. Un siécle de recherches, nouvelles questions 
(Paris, 2011). 

578 Ed. of the Greek: Der Dialog des Adamantius Tepi tic etc 920v dpäëc miotews, ed. W.H. van 
de Sande Bakhuyzen (Leipzig, 1901). Ed. of Rufinus's translation: V. Buchheit, Tyranii Rufini 
Librorum Adamantii Origenis adversus haereticos interpretatio (München, 1966); a new crit- 
ical edition is forthcoming in Oxford. A translation is provided by R.A. Pretty, Dialogue on 
the True Faith in God (Leuven, 1997). No monograph is devoted to it as yet, and the only com- 
mentary on it covers only the first two books and focuses exclusively on heresiological themes 
and on the sections of Adamantius's adversaries: K. Tsutsui, Die Auseinandersetzung mit den 
Markioniten im Adamantios-Dialog: ein Kommentar zu den Büchern I-II (Berlin-New York, 
2004). 
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I have devoted two substantial essays to it,? and a new critical edition and 
a commentary are being prepared, here, after briefly presenting the main 
problems surrounding this work, I shall limit myselfto focussing on the issue 
of apokatastasis in it. This treatment will be all the more important in this 
connection, in that what Adamantius maintains corresponds (contrary to 
what has been claimed) to Origen's authentic thought.*? 

This Dialogue is usually thought to have been composed in Greek by a 
follower of Methodius, but it was ascribed to Origen by the compilers of 
the Philocalia, who call it Dialogue of Origen against the Marcionites and 
Other Heretics,*' and then by Rufinus, who translated it into Latin. Rufi- 
nus's version is grounded in a Greek Vorlage that is different from the extant 
Greek and, as I suspect, closer to the original. A passage in the Dialogue 
of Adamantius is almost identical to a section of Methodius's On Free Will. 
Eusebius, however (PE 7,22), ascribes this same excerpt to a work On Mat- 
ter by a "Maximus" who wrote under Commodus and Septimius Severus 
(HE 5,261). The Cappadocians in Philoc. 24 rightly notice a close corre- 
spondence between Eusebius's excerpt and a passage in the Dialogue of 
Adamantius. I have argued elsewhere that Eusebius's reference to “Max- 
imus" might indicate an influence from Maximus of Tyre, who was a contem- 
porary of Eusebius's "Maximus" and treated the same questions. Eusebius 
might have drawn Maximus's material from Origen, who might have been 
himself acquainted with Maximus's thought." This—which is made more 
probable by Evagrius's interest in Maximus of Tyre, especially in regard to 
prayer**'— could explain the reason why the same stuff is present both in 
Methodius and in the Dialogue. For it is not at all granted that the Dia- 
logue depends on Methodius, as it is commonly assumed; it may be that 


579 "Maximus" on Evil, Matter, and God: Arguments for the Identification of the Source 
of Eusebius PE VII 22,’ Adamantius 16 (2010) 230—255; "The Dialogue of Adamantius as a 
Document.” 

580 Extensive demonstration in my “The Dialogue of Adamantius as a Document,’ also with 
refutations of the claims that Adamantius's ideas on many points diverge from Origen's. 

53! Anastasius of Sinai and the Praedestinatus will also consider this dialogue as a dialogue 
of Origen's. Anastasius uses a part of it (818d—-819b) in Quaest. 48, presenting it as a work 
of Origen. In Praed. 21 it is attested that Marcionitae, cum universalem orientis ecclesiam 
macularent, ab Origene superati, confutati, et per singulas sunt civitates damnati. 

582 Thorough linguistic and philological argument in my “The Dialogue of Adamantius as 
a Document.” 

583 "'Maximus' on Evil, Matter, and God.” 

584 On Maximus's treatment see P.W. van der Horst, "Maximus of Tyre on Prayer,” in 
Geschichte, Tradition, Reflexion, Festschrift M. Hengel, 2, ed. H. Cancik et al. (Tübingen, 1996), 
323-338. 
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Methodius depends on the Dialogue, which, in its original Greek redac- 
tion, might be earlier than Methodius. This could help to clarify how the 
same material is present under Maximus's name in Eusebius and under Ori- 
gens in the Dialogue and the Philocalia, in addition to Methodius. The latter 
perhaps based himself, not on Eusebius, but on the original Greek redaction 
or source of the Dialogue of Adamantius. This might even result from one of 
the public debates that Origen held in his maturity, or from the reworking 
of Origen’s authentic thoughts into such a frame. 

The Greek dialogue, available to the Cappadocians, was translated into 
Latin by Rufinus, who thus transmitted a redaction that, in spite of being a 
translation, seems to me to be closer to the original than the extant Greek. 
For the latter is much later, contains references to the age after Constantine 
and, what is more, Byzantinisms, besides strategic deletions, interpolations, 
and modifications, as I hope to have proved.** The same seems to be the 
case with the Historia monachorum in Aegypto," which was composed in 
Greek around 395CE and was translated into Latin by Rufinus; while it 
was commonly assumed that the translation differs from the extant Greek 
because Rufinus altered his Vorlage—what is also assumed in the case of 
our Dialogue—in order to describe the Egyptian monks as Origenians, now, 
thanks to comparisons with Sozomen and the Syriac recensions,** it is 
clear that Rufinus translated faithfully the original Greek Historia and it 
is the extant Greek text that reveals alterations, deletions, and additions. I 
suspect that exactly the same happened with our Dialogue. In the Historia, 
as in the Dialogue, the passages that have disappeared in the later Greek 
are all related to Origenism.*? Another eloquent example of how passages 


585 T, Barnes, "Methodius, Maximus, and Valentinus," Journal of Theological Studies 30 
(1979) 47-55 accepts the assumption that Eusebius is in fact quoting Methodius. 

586 "The Dialogue of Adamantius as a Document." 

587 Edition of the extant Greek: A.-J. Festugiére, Historia monachorum in Aegypto (Brux- 
elles, 1971); edition of Rufinus's version: E. Schultz-Flügel, Tyrannii Rufini Historia monacho- 
rum (Berlin-New York, 1990). 

588 Sozomen knows passages that are present in Rufinus but absent in the extant Greek 
text, which means that they were present in Rufinus's Vorlage and not invented by Rufinus. 
See C.P. Bammel, “Problems of the Historia Monachorum,” Journal of Theological Studies 
47 (1996) 92-104. The Syriac recensions confirm Rufinus's anteriority to the extant Greek 
according to P. Tóth, "Lost in Translation: An Evagrian Term in the Different Versions of the 
Historia Monachorum in Aegypto,” in Origeniana IX, ed. G. Heidl-R. Somos (Leuven, 2009), 
613-621. 

589 This is why Bammel, “Problems,” 99 concluded that “the Greek has undergone a clumsy 
and incompetent revision as a result of fear of Origenism.” 
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including the doctrine of apokatastasis were deleted from the manuscript 
tradition is John the Scot Eriugena's translation of Gregory of Nyssa's De 
hominis opificio, in which the doctrine of apokatastasis is well present. 99 

The most relevant to the present investigation are the expunctions, in 
the extant Greek of the Dialogue, of passages that expounded the doctrine 
of apokatastasis. In the extant Greek, 848e, a long section concerning this 
doctrine is totally absent, but it is present in Rufinus's Latin. Here, a veritable 
compendium of Origen's soteriology and eschatology is provided, including 
the negation of a definitive perdition, the interest in all rational creatures 
(and not only human beings), the supreme importance of free will, the 
notion of this world as a means to regain the original condition that was 
lost at the beginning due to sin, and the reading of the parable of the lost 
sheep in reference to the doctrine of restoration: 


Si labitur quis et decidat, a diuina eius prouidentia nusquam prorsus absce- 
dat, nec omnino aliquid sit quod illi penitus pereat. Et super omnia adhuc illud 
uidendum est, quod ad cunctam rationabilem naturam quanta et quam min- 
ima pars homo est, qui similiter ut ceterae omnes rationabiles naturae arbitrii 
libertate donatus est, qui tamen uelut ouis errans per ignorantiae montes et 
colles boni pastoris humeris reportatus est et restitutus est ad illas nonaginta 
et nouem oues quae non errauerunt. 


Quid ergo tibi uidetur, qui hoc ita sentis? Ne una erraret ouicula, nonaginta 
et nouem ouium profectus et gloria debuit impediri? Impeditum namque 
fuerat, si naturae rationabili libertas arbitrii, per quam illae nonaginta et 
nouem in summis excelsis profectibus permanserunt, non fuisset indulta, 
quandoquidem nec eorum qui quo modo oberrauerant salutem dispensa- 
tio diuina despexerit, sed stadium quoddam praesentem hunc et uisibilem 
mundum posuerit, in quo, concertantium et aduersantium agone moderato, 
certaminis praemia proposuerit regressum ad pristinum statum, dum per arbi- 
trii libertatem quae illuc ducunt eligi et nihilominus et respui quae non sinunt 
possunt. 


Rather than thinking that Rufinus added this passage—in all of his transla- 
tions of Origen, he never adds anything apart from tiny and merely explica- 
tive glosses, but he often cuts, for instance long philological or philosophical 
discussions—, I deem it more probable that the Greek Vorlage known to 
Rufinus included it, and that it was expurgated afterwards in the extant 
Greek text because of the purported condemnation of the doctrine of 


599 To this I shall return below, Ch. 4, section on Eriugena. 
5?! Į] quote the text of the Dialogue according to the above-mentioned new critical edition 
in preparation. 
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apokatastasis under Justinian.*? Indeed, soon afterwards (849a) Adaman- 
tius is declared to have expressed the orthodox position; therefore, the post- 
Justinian Greek readers could not conceive of an orthodox thinker who 
embraced the apokatastasis doctrine. Consequently, that section had to be 
dropped. But to Rufinus, the passage at stake was no cause for embarrass- 
ment, given that he did not at all deem Origen’s doctrine of apokatastasis 
unorthodox. Adamantius’s remark that apokatastasis, the restoration into 
the original condition, regressum ad pristinum statum, is the reward for the 
agonistic engagement of virtue (certaminis praemia) is not the sign of a 
detachment from Origen’s positions, but corresponds to what Origen him- 
self observed in Comm. in Io. 13.46.299. And the joining of agon and certam- 
ina for depicting this world as a place of exercise aimed at the ultimate end 
in Adamantius's words exactly corresponds to Origen Hom. in Gen. 16,7: in 
carne positi agones mundi huius et certamina sustinemus. 

The syntagm regressum ad pristinum statum in Rufinus's text of the Dia- 
logue renders an original Greek thy eic tò dpyatov dmoxatdotactw. This expres- 
sion is typical of Origen, also in its verbal correspondent (eig tò dpyatov 
a&noxabiatypt), and was taken over by Gregory of Nyssa. Jerome's and Rufi- 
nus's translations of Origen's phrases are the same as in the Dialogue of 
Adamantius: reuertere ad pristinum statum (Jerome, Ep. ad Avit. 3), restituere 
in statum initü sui (Princ. 2,1,1), restituere in huiuscemodi statum (Princ. 3,6,6), 
redire ad statum suum ac rursum statui (Princ. 1,3,8), and redire et restitui 
ad statum suae beatitudinis (Princ. 1,6,2), consummatio et restitutio omnium 
(Princ. 3.6.9), and perfecta uniuersae creaturae restitutio (Princ. 3,5,7). Also, 
Adamantius refers to the parable ofthe lost sheep (Luke 15:3—7) as an exam- 
ple of Jesus's action of restoration. Origen too referred the same parable to 
apokatastasis, in that it is operated by Christ (e.g. in Fr. in Ps. n8, 176; Fr. in 
Jer. fr. 28; Fr. in Ps. 18,6; Sel. in Ps. PG 12,1628). 

In 856e, nine lines in the Latin, regarding, again, the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis have no correspondence in the extant Greek. Adamantius in these 
lines, drawing on two quotations from Paul (1Cor 15:47) and Genesis (2:7) 
that are also absent from the extant Greek, expresses the theory of apokatas- 
tasis as restoration of God's image in humanity. His words in the Latin text 
are absolutely coherent with what Adamantius has previously said, whereas 
in the extant Greek there is a patent logical gap. The last statement that has 
a correspondence in the extant Greek is Adamantius's Per Adam mors, per 


592 See below, Ch. 4, section on Justinian. 
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Christum resurrectio incohata est. What follows these words has no longer 
any correspondence in the Greek text now available to us, but it is the 
natural development of the preceding sentence: 


Primus homo de terra terrenum, secundus homo de coelo. Sed sicut iste 
qui terrenus dicitur non potuisset homo dici, nisi fuisset coelitus inspira- 
tus (insufflauit enim deus in faciem eius spiritum uitae, et factus est homo 
in animam uiuentem), ita et iste, qui de coelo dicitur, homo dici non pos- 
set, nisi uerbo coelesti caro sociaretur humana, ut, sicut tunc ille terrenus 
suscepit imaginem deitatis, ita et nunc iste coelestis susciperet humanitatis 
imaginem, ut, cum in eo nostra fuisset imago reparata, ita demum et ipsius 
imago restitueretur in nobis. 


This notion coincides with Origen's association of the so-called theology of 
the image with the doctrine of apokatastasis, and with his insistence on the 
Adam-Christ parallel, in his Commentary on Romans and elsewhere. Like 
Adamantius here, Origen also thought that Christ's incarnation allows for 
the restoration of the image of God in human beings, after its disfigurement 
by sin.5*? Adamantius's idea that God had to take up humanity in order for 
humanity to enjoy 9wots entirely corresponds to Origen's concept (which 
appears again in Athanasius and others). 

Adamantius shares with Origen another fundamental doctrine, which 
also bears on the theory of apokatastasis: that of the ontological non- 
subsistence of evil. In 846c the origin and the ontological status of evil is 
described by Adamantius in the very same way as Origen described it: 


mala neque secundum naturam neque secundum substantiam, sed ex animi 
proposito fiunt et ex abitrii libertate aut in actibus aut in uoluntatibus inu- 
eniuntur. Non ergo quis malus est ex eo quod est, sed ex eo quod agit, et 
ita inueniuntur mala non esse substantiae sed substantiis accidentia [...] per 
arbitrii libertatem. 


This coincides with Origen's argument against "Valentinianism": rational 
creatures are not evil by nature, but they can become so as a consequence of 
the exercise of their free will. Not only Adamantius's claim that evil has no 
ontological subsistence, but also his statement that free willis a gift of God to 
humanity (848c) coincides with Origen's view. What Adamantius adds, that 
this gift was given to humanity in order for human beings to choose what 
is good out of love and not by necessity, perfectly corresponds to Origen's 
thought as well: 


593 See below, Ch. 3, section on Gregory Nyssen. 
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in qua uelint parte obtemperandi sibi facultate concessa, cum sponte se sub- 
diderint Dei legibus, et non naturali necessitate constricti, sed amore eius 
prouocati, imitatione Dei deligant meliora [...] idcirco ergo concessa est eis 
libertas arbitrii, ut ad meliora se latius possint extendere et remunerationem 
obedientiae promereri. 


Both Adamantius and Origen, qua supporters of the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis, are convinced that all will ultimately choose the Good voluntarily, out of 
love, and thus deserve the “reward of obedience.” Adamantius's subsequent 
comment that, if human beings had not received free will, they would be 
like inanimate things, such as elements,™ is virtually identical to Bardaisan's 
argument in the Liber legum regionum.*» And Bardaisan too was a sup- 
porter of universal apokatastasis in the framework of an anti-deterministic 
polemic, as I have already shown. Whoever he was, it seems very likely that 
the author ofthe Dialogue of Adamantius as well was a supporter ofthis doc- 
trine, and in a form that was close to Origen's. 


59* Si enim ita factus fuisset homo rationabilis ut est unum aliquod ex elementis, uerbi gratia 
ut est aqua uel terra, quae nihil aliud potest esse quam hoc quod est, id est quae neque in 
melius proficereneque in deterius labipotest, nihil utique homo uel actuum suorum uelpropositi 
gratiae haberet ac muneris, ubi non industriae officium sed uis naturae sola subsisteret. 

585 “God has glorified the human being over many creatures, and has made it equal to 
angels. Look at the sun, the moon, the starred sky [...] and see that free willis not granted them 
upon themselves, but they are all fixed in the command of having to do all they are ordered 
to do [...] [examples follow: heavenly bodies, earth, sea, etc.] Therefore it will become clear 
to you that God's goodness has been great toward the human being, who has been gifted with 
free will more than all these elements of which we have spoken." Tr. mine, from the edition, 
with supporting essays, ofthe Liber forthcoming in Tübingen. 
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ORIGEN'S FIRST FOLLOWERS 
IN ALEXANDRIA AND THE EAST, AND HIS FIRST “DETRACTORS” 


Etta tò tédo¢: [...] 6 Ocd¢ xà návta èv nâo. 


Then there will come the end: [...] God 
will be all in all. 


(St. Paul, 1Cor 15:28) 


Theognostus, Pierius, Hieracas, St. Anthony, 
and the Apokatastasis Doctrine 


Among the most devoted followers of Origen in Alexandria are Theognos- 
tus and Pierius, who both directed the Didaskaleion. Theognostus did so 
during the years 265—280; Pierius was his successor. Theognostus's seven 
books of Hypotyposeis closely followed Origen's doctrine, including his the- 
ory of apokatastasis, but they are lost, and only partially recoverable thanks 
to a description of Photius. In Cod. 106 p. 86b—87a Photius textually writes: 
"Seven books by Theognostus of Alexandria were read: their title was, Hypo- 
typoseis of the Blessed Exegete Theognostus of Alexandria" In Book 1 Theog- 
nostus dealt with God the Father and disproved the preexistence of a mat- 
ter coeternal with God (xoà ru bnoTBEvtwy cuvatdiov DÄ TH Oz). The 
coeternity of matter with God, indeed, was also denied by Origen himself 
and by Adamantius in the Dialogue of Adamantius? In Book 2 Theognos- 
tus, according to Photius, described the Son as a creature (xtiopa). Origen 
too was accused of this and of being a precursor of Arianism.? Theognostus 


! See G. Anesi, "La notizia di Fozio sulle Hypotyposeis di Teognosto,” Augustinianum 21 
(1981) 491-516, who offers especially a comparison with Origen, and E. Prinzivalli, Magister 
Ecclesiae (Rome, 2002), 72-73. 

? See my “The Dialogue of Adamantius: A Document of Origen's Thought? Part One,” in 
Studia Patristica LII, eds. A. Brent-M. Vinzent (Leuven, 2012), 71-98; “Part Two,” in Studia 
Patristica LIV, ed. M. Vinzent (Leuven, 2012), 1-48. Further proofs will be adduced in a future 
book. 

3 I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism and its Heritage in the Nicene and Cap- 
padocian Line," Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011) 21-49, thoroughly demonstrates the falsity of 
such claims. 
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thought that the Son, qua Logos, only presides over rational creatures (t&v 
Arten Loven ¿niotatetv). Origen, indeed, thought that the Father presides 
over all creatures; the Son-Logos over rational creatures, and the Spirit, qua 
sanctifier, over sanctified rational creatures. According to Photius's account, 
Theognostus added other notions similar to those of Origen concerning the 
Son and followed Origen's zetetic method (£v yuuvacíag Adyw xoi ob 8óEnc 
xoxo rpoti&elc), which was highlighted by Athanasius as well. Theognostus 
defended Origen in his work (&roAoyío, cuvmyopta). In Book 3 Theognostus 
treated of the Spirit following Origen's Ilepi àpyóv. In Book 4 he treated the 
logika, angels and demons, endowed with fine and light bodies (Aentd). 
This is perfectly in line with Origen's conception that only the Trinity is 
entirely free of body. Books 5 and 6 treated ofthe "inhumanation" ofthe Son 
(evav8ewnyotc). Book 7 was entitled, On God's Work as a Creator; in Photius's 
view, it was more orthodox (c0ceBécvepov) than the others. A scholium in 
a tenth-century manuscript mentions a lost treatise IIepi evowpatwcews by 
Theognostus. 

It is meaningful that Athanasius, an estimator of Origen and Didymus, 
praised Theognostus, too, along with Origen.* Photius, moreover, in Epit. 
de Spiritu S. Mystagogiae 9 lists Theognostus among the “great” (uey&Xot) 
together with Pierius, Pamphilus, and Dionysius of Alexandria. 

Pierius was so close to Origen's thought as to be called “Origen the Youn- 
ger" according to Jerome (VI 76) and Photius, Bibl. Cod. 119.5 Like Origen, he 
was a presbyter, as Eusebius attests (HE 7,32.26), and, as it seems, a martyr or 
a confessor. He led the Didaskaleion of Alexandria in the Eighties ofthe third 
century, under bishop Theonas of Alexandria and emperors Carus and Dio- 
cletian, as is testified to by Photius, Bibl. Cod. 119. He wrote—at least accord- 
ing to Philip of Side—an encomium ofthe martyr Pamphilus, who had been 
a disciple of his and in turn wrote an apology for Origen. It is no accident 
that Pierius is praised by an Origenian such as Eusebius. The latter in HE 
7,32,27 praises his ascetic life led in poverty, his learning in philosophical 
disciplines, which made him illustrious (uadypacw QiAocóqotc 8£80x(potc to), 


^ See G.C. Hansen, "Zwei Splitter frühchristlicher Literatur, Vigiliae Christianae 47 (1993) 
85-87, with the edition of the scholium found in ms. Florence, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, 
plut. 70, 7 (tenth cent). For another fragment, perhaps authentic, see J.A. Munitz, “A Fragment 
Attributed to Theognostus,” Journal of Theological Studies 30 (1979) 56—66. 

5 This is clear from both Athanasius’s writings and Gobar's testimonies. See here below 
the section devoted to Athanasius, with full documentation. 

D On Pierius see at least L.B. Radford, Three Teachers of Alexandria (Cambridge, 1908), 
44—57; A. Le Boulluec, “Piérius d' Alexandrie," in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, ed. 
R. Goulet, 5 (Paris, 2011). 
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and his competence in theology and exegesis (taîç nepi tà Pela Oecptouc xoi 
&Ejoecty); he also alludes to dtaAgkets emt tod xotvoó CC ExxAyatacs, which 
should probably be understood as homilies. In Eusebius's portrait, Pierius 
really comes close to Origen, as a kind of minor Origen. The main source of 
information available on Pierius is Jerome, VI 76: 


Pierius, Alexandrinae ecclesiae presbyter sub Caro et Diocletiano principibus, 
eo tempore quo eam ecclesiam Theonas episcopus regebat, florentissime 
populos docuit et in tantam sermonis diversorumque tractatuum, qui usque 
hodie extant, venit elegantiam, ut Origenes iunior vocaretur. Constat hunc 
mirae doxyocews et appetitorem voluntariae paupertatis fuisse, scientissimum 
et dialecticae et rhetoricae artis, et post persecutionem omne vitae suae 
tempus Romae fuisse versatum. Huius est longissimus tractatus de propheta 
Osee, quem in vigilia Paschae habitum ipse sermo demonstrat. 


Jerome in turn is followed by Photius, Bibl. Cod. 119, p. 93ab, who, on the basis 
of unknown sources, adds some information that is absent from Jerome's 
report, such as Pierius's directorship of the Didaskaleion, or an alternative 
version about the end of his life: 


A work was read of the presbyter Pierius, who is said to have undergone a 
martyr's competition for Christ, along with his brother Isidorus. He is also 
said to have been the teacher of the martyr Pamphilus in the doctrines of the 
Church and to have been the director of the school of Alexandria. [...] And 
some say that he concluded his life with martyrdom, while others aver that 
after the persecution he spent the rest of his life in Rome. 


Photius read a work by Pierius that consisted of twelve books and, perhaps 
for its antiquity (dpyatotpomwes tows), included doctrines that were subse- 
quently rejected by the Church. Photius regards Pierius's doctrine on the 
relationship between the Father and the Son as orthodox; he only remarks 
upon Pierius's use of odcia and qct; in the sense of óróctactc." Accord- 
ing to Pierius, the Spirit descends from the glory of the Father and of the 
Son. According to Photius, Pierius supported the so-called “preexistence 
of souls" (npoŭnapěıç puydv). Like Jerome, Photius too attests to Pierius's 
byname, “Origen the Younger" or “the new Origen" (véoc 'Opryévrc), more- 
over testifying to the enormous esteem that Origen enjoyed at that time: jv 
yap tote &v tots KEtoAoywt&tots Qpryéevys. It comes as no surprise that still in 


7 This use is common, for instance, in Athanasius's writings, even in the introduction 
of a famous quotation from Origen. On this passage see Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordi- 
nationism." On Origen's technical use of ónóccoct; and its roots see Ead., "Origen, Greek 
Philosophy, and the Birth of the Trinitarian Meaning of Hypostasis," Harvard Theological 
Review 105,3 (2012) 302-350. 
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the second half of the fourth century Pierius was admired by Origenians 
such as the Tall Brothers, and in particular Ammonius, who read Origen 
together with Pierius and Didymus, and Melania, who read Origen along 
with Pierius, Basil, and Gregory, according to Palladius HL 11,4 and 55,3. 
Pierius's exegetical works were strongly allegorical, for instance a long hom- 
ily devoted to the beginning of Hosea.? Pierius too, like Origen, was very 
well steeped both in rhetoric and in dialectic or logic, and led an ascetic 
life, made of continence and voluntary poverty, as is testified to by Euse- 
bius HE 7,32,26-27, whose information Jerome collected in his own account. 
Photius, in De Spiritu S. Mystagogiae 75, exalts Pierius along with Theognos- 
tus and Pamphilus. He praises their learning, the sanctity of their lives, and, 
in the cases of Pierius and Pamphilus, their martyrdom as well. 

In the time of St. Anthony, and in the same monastic milieu, an Origenian 
allegorical exegete, the learned Hieracas, is found.? According to Epiphanius 
(Pan. 67,6), he denied the resurrection ofthe flesh. We do not know whether 
Hieracas denied the resurrection of the body as well. Origen and his fol- 
lowers distinguished the body's metaphysical principle of identity (si8oc), 
which will remain in the resurrection, and its material substratum (ómoxeí- 
pevov), which always passes away. The latter was sometimes identified with 
the "flesh"; hence the saying that Origen denied the resurrection ofthe flesh. 
Hieracas might even have been misunderstood, like Origen, in his claim that 
the resurrection must be taken not only physically, but also spiritually, as a 
resurrection from sin to the Good.” This is also the same misunderstanding 
to which Bardaisan may have been subject." In this way, if all are resurrected, 
and if this resurrection must be understood also at a spiritual level, all are 
also saved.” 


8 That this is the work which Cyril criticised in his own Commentary on Hosea, rather 
than criticising Didymus the Blind or even Origen, is argued by D. Zaganas, "Cyrille d' Alexan- 
drie aux prises avec un exégéte allégoriste au début de son In Oseam: Didyme |’ Aveugle ou 
Piérius d' Alexandrie?" Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010) 480-491. 

9? Among the scanty scholarly works devoted to him see A. Guillaumont, "Christianisme 
et gnoses dans l’ Orient préislamique," Annuaire du Collège de France 81 (1980-1981) 407—413; 
H.F.D. Sparks, "The Order of the Epistles in P46,” Journal of Theological Studies 42 (1941) 
180-181, according to whom Hieracas read the Epistles in the same order as Pap. Chester 
Beatty of the NT has them; P. Nautin, "Patristique et histoire des dogmes,” AEHE (Ve sect.) 
84 (1975-1976) 311-315. 

10 See I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah: Resurrection Announced throughout the 
Bible and its Twofold Conception,’ Augustinianum 48 (2008) 59-78. 

11 For this hypothesis see Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa. 

12 [n Hieracas (ap. Epiphanius Pan. 55,5 and 67,1-8) the most ancient explicit attestation 
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Origen’s thought, indeed, had a large diffusion in the Egyptian desert.” 
The monks there read the works of the followers of Origen who worked 
at the Didaskaleion and the theory of apokatastasis itself spread in the 
monastic milieu, where a certain knowledge of Gnostic texts also seems to 
have been widespread." The most important exponent of this milieu was 
surely St. Anthony, who was acquainted with Alexandrian Christian Pla- 
tonism (Origen). He wrote many letters to his learned disciples,° which in 
the fourth century circulated widely and were translated into several lan- 
guages. From these letters, there emerges his use of philosophical (especially 
Platonic) terms and notions in the service of his ideal of self-knowledge. 
Anthony’s biography, the Vita Antonii, was composed by Athanasius, an- 
other admirer of Origen, and immensely contributed to create the “myth of 


of the identification of Melchisedek and the Holy Spirit is found. See C. Gianotto, “Melchi- 
sedek elo Spirito santo. Alcuni aspetti della pneumatologia eterodossa tra il III eil IV secolo,” 
Augustinianum 20 (1980) 587—593. 

13 Cf. E.P. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasius (Leiden, 1968); A. Louf, St. 
Antoine. Lettres (Bellefontaine, 1976), 21ff.; G.J.M. Bartelink, “Echos aus Platos Phaedo in der 
Vita Antonii, Mnemosyne 37 (1984) 145-147; Id., “Eine Reminiszenz aus Platons Timaeus in 
der Vita Antonii, ibid. 40 (1987) 150 ff.; J.F. Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism in Early Chris- 
tianity (Macon, 1988), 139-164; Prinzivalli, Magister, 77—78, 186 n. 40; S. Rubenson, "Ori- 
gen in the Egyptian Monastic Tradition of the Fourth Century,” in Origeniana VII, 319-338; 
esp. C. Kannengiesser, "Origen's Doctrine Transmitted by Antony the Hermit and Athanasius 
of Alexandria,” in Origeniana VIII, 889—901; K. Anatolios, "Theology and Economy in Ori- 
gen and Athanasius,” in Origeniana VII, 165-172; T. Orlandi, “Testi patristici in lingua copta,” 
in Patrologia, V, ed. A. Di Berardino (Genoa, 2000), 497—573, praes. 513-515. On Athanasius: 
A. Martin, Athanase d'Alexandrie et l'église d'Égypte au IV siécle (Rome, 1996); Th. Weinandy, 
Athanasius. A Theological Introduction (Aldershot, 2007). 

14 See W. Myszor, "Antonius-Briefe und Nag-Hammadi-Texte," Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum 32 (1989) 72-88, who compares Anthony's letters and the Nag Hammadi Gnostic 
texts on the topics of the soul, asceticism, intelligible substances, and self-knowledge. 

15 In Letter 4, the only one which is entirely preserved in Coptic, Anthony addresses his 
disciples calling them "learned" and ascribing to them the capacity to know themselves, and 
thereby to know God. 

16 On the Vita Antonii see A. Louth, "St. Athanasius and the Greek Life of Anthony,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 39 (1988) 504—509; T. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography and Roman 
History (Tübingen, 2010), Ch. 4, who deems the Vita a product of earlier sources more than 
of Athanasius, who limited himself to slightly reworking earlier material; see also below in 
this same chapter, the section on Athanasius, with further documentation. On the presence 
of Origen’s thought behind Anthony see, e.g., S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Origenist 
Theology, Monastic Tradition, and the Making of a Saint (Bromley, 1990; Minneapolis, 1995), 
who sees Anthony as a disciple of “wandering ascetics” who taught a “philosophically spec- 
ulative theology following various schools of Alexandria, including the Origenist tradition” 
(143); M. O'Laughlin, “Closing the Gap between Antony and Evagrius,’ in Origeniana VII: 
Origenes in den Auseinandersetzungen des 4. Jahrhunderts, Hrsg. W.A. Bienert-U. Kühneweg 
(Leuven, 1999), 345-354, who deems Anthony's Christology more orthodox than Evagrius's. 
However, a revision is needed of Evagrius's theology as well. See also I. Perczel, “Mankind’s 
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monasticism."" Anthony too, like Origen and like Evagrius subsequently, 
posited the acquisition of knowledge (yvàctc) as the goal of Christian life, 
to be reached by means of *manifestations and secret revelations" (Letter 
6,21), and postulated the original unity of all rational beings (Letter 3,4), 
since all of them formed the same “intellectual essence / substance" (obcta 
voepa, then transliterated into Coptic), even Satan; only the Holy Trinity was 
not part of that original unity of rational creatures, in that it transcends 
them (Letter 5,40).5 Rational creatures fell from that unity, and descended 
into the abyss, into a state of death (Letter 5,16-18); spiritual death is a 
condition of oblivion of one's true nature; the present heavy body and 
the inclination to evil have obnubilated the faculties of the mind; this is 
why rational creatures “have been unable to discover themselves as they 
were created, that is, as an eternal substance" (Letter 3; cf. 5). But the 
Logos will bring rational creatures back again to their original condition, 
in an "apokatastasis of the spirit" (Letters 2; 4—6), precisely the spiritual 
resurrection-restoration of which Origen spoke, a restoration to the original 
"nature of our essence,” in virtue and knowledge, and free from evil (Letter 
7). Thus, Anthony theorised a "resurrection of the heart from the earth" 
(Letters 4; 6), which is a spiritual resurrection and entails an allegorical 


Common Intellectual Substance. A Study in the Letters of St. Antony and his Life by St. 
Athanasius,” in The Man of Many Devices. Festschrift J.M. Bak (Budapest, 1999), 197—213 in sup- 
port of Anthony's Origenian way of thinking. On Anthony's philosophical learning see also 
C. Stewart, “Monastic Attitudes toward Philosophy and Philosophers,” Studia Patristica 46 
(2010) 321-327, praes. 323-324. 

17 See A. Merkt, "Antonius der Einsiedler: Mythos Mónchtum," in Mythen Europas: Schlüs- 
selfiguren der Imagination. 1, Antike, eds. A. Hartmann-M. Neumann (Regensburg, 2004), 
186—205; L. Brottier, "Antoine l'ermite à travers les sources anciennes: des regards divers sur 
un modèle unique,” Revue des Études Augustiniennes 43 (1997) 15-39; D. Wyrwa, "Literarische 
und theologische Gestaltungselemente in der Vita Antonii des Athanasius,’ in Autobiogra- 
phie und Hagiographie in der christlichen Antike, eds. J. van Oort-D. Wyrwa (Leuven, 2009), 
12-62; P. Bright, "Antony of Egypt and the Discernment of Spirits: The Vita of Athanasius and 
the Letters of Antony,’ in Origeniana IX, 549—556. See also below, in this same chapter the 
section on Athanasius, with discussion of Athanasius's attitude toward Anthony. 

18 On Anthonys fourth letter see S. Rubenson, “Der Vierte Antoniusbrief und die Frage 
nach der Echtheit und Originalsprache der Antoniusbriefe,’ L’Orient Chrétien 73 (1989) 97- 
128, with overview of the question of the original language of the Letters and an analysis 
of the Coptic, Georgian, and Latin versions. These letters reveal an educated author, and, if 
the original language was Coptic, this means that they were addressed to a learned Coptic 
public. See also Rubenson, The Letters; G. Garitte, Lettres de St. Antoine: version géorgienne 
et fragments coptes, CSCO 148 (Leuven, 1955). Antonio il Grande, Secondo il Vangelo: le venti 
lettere di Antonio, ed. M. El Meskin; tr. from the Arabic by M. Bagatin-C. Pettiti (Magnano, 
1999). K.S. Frank, "Antonius von Ägypten und seine Briefe,’ in Von der Suche nach Gott: Helmut 
Riedlinger zum 75. Geburtstag, Hrsg. M. Schmidt-F. Domínguez (Stuttgart, 1998), 65-82. 
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exegesis of the resurrection that Origen applied, without excluding the 
resurrection of the body. The body will rise as a spiritual body, after the 
necessary purification taught by the Spirit (Letter UR Anthony, like Origen, 
reflects on the meaning of Paul's description of the resurrected body as 
a oôpa nveuporcuxóv in 1Cor 15:44. Just as Origen maintained that one's 
risen body will keep the same ei8oc (“form” in the metaphysical sense of 
“substance,” and not as "shape") as one's earthly body, but not the material 
ónoxeiuevov which will pass away in that it continually passes away during 
the present life, so does Anthony state that the risen body will keep one's 
"invisible essence/substance,” which will not pass away with the material 
flesh (Letter 6). 

The return that characterises Anthony's view ofthe restoration is marked 
by the acquisition of knowledge and the awareness of one’s spiritual essence. 
The role of Christ in this restoration is fundamental, in Anthony's view 
just as in Origen's; the Saviour came "for every rational being"—which is 
an Origenian and anti-'gnostic" notion—and his coming will free every 
rational being, once each one has acquired knowledge and discernment 
(Letter 2). Christ performs the resurrection of minds; with his sacrifice, 
he "resurrects our minds and bestows on us the remission of our sins" 
(ibid.).? Baptism has people enter Christ, in whom “there is neither man 
nor woman, neither slave nor free," and thus it announces the future perfect 
unit.” Indeed, Gal 3:28 is explicitly quoted by Anthony, who sees the final, 
eschatological condition of all human beings as one in which "there is 
neither male nor female" (Letter 6). 


19 On Anthony's ethics see Philocalie des Pères neptiques, IX: Antoine le Grand, Exhorta- 
tions sur le comportement des hommes et la conduite vertueuse, intr., tr. & notes par L. Reg- 
nault-J. Touraille (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1989). 

20 See also Letters 3; 5; 6; 7. 

?! According to F. Klejna, "Antonius und Ammonas. Eine Untersuchung über Herkunft 
und Eigenart der ältesten Monchsbriefe,” Zeitschrift für Katholische Theologie (1938) 309—348, 
the letters that are attributed to Anthony are only partially authentic. Those which Kle- 
jna deemed such stem from Anthony's last years and are anti-Arian. Coptic fragments and 
a Georgian version of the authentic letters are extant; their Origenian drift is emphasised 
by S. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony (Lund, 1990). On the question of the authentic- 
ity of Anthony's Letters (especially Letter 6,55) see also D.F. Bumazhnov, "The Evil Angels 
in the Vita and the Letters of St. Antony the Great,” Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum n 
(2007) 500—516. On Gal 3:28 in Patristic authors see, e.g.: E. Cattaneo, "Non est masculus 
neque femina," in La donna nella Chiesa e nel mondo (Naples, 1988), 235-244; J.M. O'Connor- 
C. Militello—M.L. Rigato, Paolo e le donne (Assisi, 2006), with the review by I. Ramelli in Review 
of Biblical Literature May 2007; Ead., “Theosebia: A Presbyter of the Catholic Church,” Journal 
of Feminist Studies in Religion 26,2 (2010) 79102. 
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Some of the themes of Anthony's letters have been fruitfully compared 
with the “Gnostic” writings found in Nag Hammadi Codex I.” Similarities are 
numerous and notable, but I would like to underline that at least with regard 
to the concept of apokatastasis, with which I am primarily concerned here, 
a remarkable divergence emerges: the restoration and return to unity, from 
the “Gnostic” (especially Valentinian) point of view, is essentially confined 
to the class of “pneumatics” and in some cases to some “psychics,” but it is 
impossible for “hylics” and for some or all of the "psychics."? 


Dionysius of Alexandria 


It is meaningful that Athanasius, the anti-Arian champion and an admirer 
of Origen, wrote an apology for Dionysius of Alexandria (1 265),”* the De sen- 
tentiis Dionysii. As a bishop, Dionysius succeeded Heraclas, who had been a 
disciple of Origen according to Eusebius (HE 6,29,4), and at any rate had 
collaborated with Origen.” According to Eusebius (HE 6,29,4), Dionysius 
had been a pupil of Origen and also wrote a letter to Origen on martyr- 
dom (HE 6,46,2).”° Indeed, Dionysius was profoundly influenced by Origen, 
even in the choice of allegoresis, as his fragments show, especially those 


2 Besides Myszor, “Antonius-Briefe,” see now L. Jenott—E. Pagels, "Antony's Letters and 
Nag Hammadi Codex I: Sources of Religious Conflict in Fourth-Century Egypt,’ Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 18 (2010) 557—589. 

23 See the section I devote to Gnosticism in this work. 

24 A historical and biographical outline, on the basis of Eusebius's information, is offered 
by A. Jakab, "Denys d' Alexandrie," Recherches Augustiniennes 32 (2001) 3-37; see also C. 
Andresen, "Siegreiche Kirche im Aufstieg des Christentums. Untersuchungen zu Eusebius 
von Caesarea und Dionysios von Alexandrien,’ in Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen 
Welt II 23,1 (Berlin, 1979), 387-459. 

25 E Prinzivalli, “La metamorfosi della scuola alessandrina;" in Origeniana VIII, 931-937 
observes that it is significant that both Heraclas and Dionysius were presbyters, directors of 
the Didaskaleion, and then bishops of Alexandria, which points to an institutionalisation 
of the Didaskaleion after Origen: for the third and fourth centuries independent sources 
attest to the permanence ofthis school. Eusebius is the main source on the succession ofthe 
directors of the Didaskaleion; for the subsequent period, the fourth-century historian Philip 
of Side is available, but less reliable. Philip reconstructed the succession of the Alexandrian 
Didaskaleion according to an Oxford ms., Codex Baroccianus 142, fol. 216. See, however, 
B. Pouderon, "Athénagore chef d école: à propos du témoignage de Philippe de Sidé,” in Studia 
Patristica 26 (Leuven, 1993), 167—176. Other, very partial, sources are Pamphilus, ap. Photius, 
Bibl. Cod. 118, 2,92, and 119, 2,93, and Rufinus, HE 2,7, who describes Didymus as scholae 
ecclesiasticae doctor, approved of by Athanasius and others. 

26 See WA. Bienert, “Dionysius der Große und Origenes," in Studia Patristica 16 (1985) 
219-223; Markschies, Origenes und sein Erbe, 142, emphasises the continuity with Origen. 
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gleaned from the so-called Catena Hauniensis." The anonymous author of 
an apology for Origen preserved by Photius (Bibl. Cod. 117) cites Dionysius's 
works among “the texts in favour of Origen,” along with Pamphilus, Eusebius, 
Demetrius, and Clement. Likewise, according to the sixth-century Byzantine 
author Gobar (ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232, p. 291a Bekker), Athanasius of Alexan- 
dria was a strenuous defender of Dionysius (6 uéyoc A8avdctog Atovuctou 
bnepamtoAoyettat), especially against accusations of Arianism?— the same as 
levelled against Origen, on no grounds. Athanasius knew that Dionysius's 
writings bore no trace of Arianism, just as he knew, and stated, that Origen 
was an anti-Arian ante litteram.? Moreover, again according to Gobar (ibid. 
291b), Dionysius himself, writing to Origen and, after the latter's death, to 
Theotecnus of Caesarea,” greatly praised Origen: òr énatvwv tov "Optyévay 
éyet. A whole section of Gobar's work was devoted to the listing of all the 
holy theologians who admired and praised Origen: St. Athanasius, Titus of 
Bostra, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory Nyssen, St. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, St. Alexander of Jerusalem the Martyr: 


Origen and Theognostus were received and praised in many points both 
by Athanasius the Great of Alexandria and by Titus of Bostra. Moreover, 
Gregory the Theologian in his letters calls Origen “the lover of the Good" 


27 Ed. Labate, CCG 24 (Turnhout, 1992). See also A. Labate, “Il recupero del Commentario 
all’Ecclesiaste di Dionigi Alessandrino attraverso le catene bizantine,’ Koinonia 16 (1992) 
53-74. That Dionysius was a follower of Origen has been contested by W.A. Bienert, Dionysius 
von Alexandrien: Zur Frage des Origenismus im dritten Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1978), but not on 
convincing grounds; see T. Vivian, St. Peter of Alexandria, Bishop and Martyr (Philadelphia, 
1988), 110-126. 

28 Tà yàp Apelou Atovüctoc odte éppóvvjoé note odtE vy yvóvos THY &Ańðerav, OdTE yàp oo'évépov 
¿nioxónwv en’ daeRelag green oŬte tac dperavixàs pwvac epbEyyeto cc Soypati@wv. 

29 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” As for Dionysius’s own Trinitarian posi- 
tions, in the controversy with Dionysius of Rome, see P.C. Costa, Salvatoris disciplina: Dionisio 
de Roma e a Regula fidei no debate teológico do 3. seculo (Rome, 2002) and especially H. Pietras, 
“Lunita di Dio in Dionigi di Alessandria,” Gregorianum 72 (1991) 459-490, who deems Athana- 
sius’s quotations of Dionysius of Alexandria trustworthy and demonstrates how, in his con- 
troversy with Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of Alexandria defended the unity of God against 
any risk of tritheism. Contrast L. Abramowski, "Dionys von Rom (1268) und Dionys von 
Alexandrien (1264/5) in den arianischen Streitigkeiten des 4. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift für 
Kirchengeschichte 93 (1982) 240—272. On Dionysius's Christology see M. Simonetti, Studi sulla 
cristologia del II e III secolo (Rome, 1993), 53-69. 

3? He is the bishop who protected Origen when he moved from Alexandria to Caesarea. 
Pamphilus related all this at length in his apology, which was still read in Greek by Photius, 
Bibl. Cod. 118. On p. 93a Bekker he details: "When Origen was banned from Alexandria, 
Theotecnus of Palestine willingly received him, that he might dwell in Caesarea, and gave 
him every power to teach." 
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[quAóxoAoc],?' and Gregory of Nyssa as well mentions him in very positive 
terms [evoyjpws cig uvjunv Zeil, But also Dionysius of Alexandria, writing 
precisely to him, and still after his death writing to Theotecnus, the bishop 
of Caesarea, praises Origen [8v &naívov tov ‘OQoryévyy &yet], and Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem and martyr, writing to Origen himself, uses expressions 
of extreme familiarity with him [Atav oixetodtat tov dvdpa tots Aóyotc ]. 

(ibid. 291b) 


Rufinus too—faithful to his thesis of the falsification of orthodox works 
by “heretics’—remarks that the “Arians” unduly used Dionysius’s words in 
defence of their own ideas; this is why Athanasius wrote his apology (De 
adult. 5).? 

At the time of the persecutions of Decius and Valerianus, Dionysius had 
to face the problem of the readmission of the lapsi, that is, those renegade 
Christians who asked to enter the Church again. What we know about him 
is mostly due to Eusebius in HE 6-7 and PE 14; he had access to Dionysius's 
letters, including a letter to Origen (HE 6,46,2).5 He also preserves a part of 


31 This is the same appellative that Athanasius uses in his biography of Anthony (4) to 
indicate the lover of the ascetic way of life. It is also used by Epiphanius (AH 69,4.9) to denote 
the lover of learning. Both traits are true of Origen. 

32 Dionysius quoque, Alexandrinus episcopus, eruditissimus adsertor ecclesiasticae fidei, 
cum in quam plurimis in tantum unitatem atque aequalitatem Trinitatis defendat ut imperi- 
tioribus quibusque etiam secundum Sabellium sensisse uideatur, in his tamen libris ipsius quos 
auersum Sabellii haeresim scribit talia inueniuntur inserta ut frequenter Arriani auctoritate 
ipsius se defendere conentur. Propter quod et sanctus episcopus Athanasius compulsus est 
Apologeticum pro libris ipsius scribere. 

33 On the writings of Dionysius that were available in Eusebius's library see A.J. Carriker, 
The Library of Eusebius of Caesarea (Leiden, 2003), 199-206. According to him, Dionysius's 
letter to Origen on martyrdom was included in one ofthe two separate collections forming 
a dossier on the Novatian controversy that Eusebius had at his disposal. Dionysius's alleged 
correspondence with Paul of Samosata, instead, seems to be pseudepigraphic. M. Simonetti, 
"Sulla corrispondenza tra Dionigi di Alessandria e Paolo di Samosata,” Augustinianum 47 
(2007) 321-334 dates it to the sixth century. On Dionysius's letters see also P.A. Legutko, 
"The Letters of Dionysius: Alexandrian and Christian Identity in the Mid-Third Century 
AD,’ The Ancient World 34 (2003) 27—41. Two other noteworthy studies on Dionysius's letters 
are H. Pietras, "Lettera pros Germanon di Dionigi Alessandrino: osservazioni e prova di 
ricostruzione,’ Gregorianum 71 (1990) 573-583, who argues that the letter pros Germanon 
repeatedly cited by Eusebius was not written to Germanus, but against him, as a defence 
against Germanus's accusations concerning Dionysius's conduct during the persecution of 
Valerianus; and Y. Tissot, "Le rapt de Denys d' Alexandrie et la chronologie de ses Lettres 
festales,” Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses 77 (1997) 51-65 on the festal letter to 
Domitius and Didymus mentioned by Eusebius HE 7,11; Tissot dates it to 259 CE, and dates 
all of Dionysius's festal letters between 259 and 262. On this letter see also M. Sordi, "Aspetti 
della cristianità alessandrina nel III secolo d. C.: La lettera di Dionigi a Domizio e a Didimo 
ela persecuzione di Valeriano,” in Alessandria e il mondo ellenistico-romano. Studi in onore di 
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Dionysius's work On Promises against millenarianism, which shows Diony- 
sius's philological skills (these too remind one of Origen's own philological 
talent*). He argued there that the author of Revelation could not be John 
the son of Zebedee, whom he deems the author of the Gospel and 1John. 
Dionysius, like many other Origenian Fathers, disliked Revelation, essen- 
tially because it was invoked as a Scriptural basis for millenarianism, an 
interpretation that Origen himself rejected. However, Dionysius accepts it 
as an inspired book *because it is deeply esteemed by many brothers," and 
also because he has "the suspicion that there is a deeper meaning hidden 
under its words." This clearly calls for an allegorical interpretation, which 
is the same as that which allowed Origen to accept Revelation as Scripture 
and comment on it. Eusebius indeed attests that Dionysius, exactly like Ori- 
gen, deemed it necessary to seek out the spiritual meaning of Revelation 
after realising, and showing, that the literal-historical meaning is defective 
or even lacking.” 

Dionysius, who came from a prosperous family, received a good educa- 
tion, also in philosophy—again like Origen. His work On Nature, against 
Epicurean materialism,*° shows this, and his zetetic method also does so. 
The latter is clearly the method that was adopted by Origen. Dionysius, thus, 
followed Origen, not only in the allegorical exegesis of the Bible, but also in 
the adoption of a philosophical method that was clearly heuristic, as was 
noted by Athanasius, Sent. 14. Dionysius composed an Apology for Origen in 
four books, in which he especially endeavoured to defend Origen's theology; 


Achille Adriani, 1 (Rome, 1983), 38-42; cf. Eadem, "Dionisio di Alessandria e le vicende della 
persecuzione di Valeriano in Egitto," in Paradoxos politeia. Studi patristici in onore di Giuseppe 
Lazzati, ed. R. Cantalamessa-L.F. Pizzolato (Milan, 1980), 288—295. 

34 See, e.g., my "Origen and the Stoic allegorical tradition: Continuity and Innovation,” 
Invigilata Lucernis 28 (2006) 195-226; J.A. McGuckin, "Origen as Literary Critic in the Alexan- 
drian Tradition," in Origeniana VIII, 121-136. 

35 See my “The Philosophical Stance” and A. Monaci, "Origene e Dionigi di Alessandria 
sulle promesse," Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 15 (1998) 101-123. For Origen’s attitude to apoca- 
lypticism and his interpretation of Matt 24:1-35 in both a literal and an allegorical sense, see 
Ead., “Apocalisse ed escatologia nell'opera di Origene," Augustinianum 18 (1978) 139-151. See 
also H. Pietras, “I Principi II u di Origene e il millenarismo;' in Origeniana VIII, 707—714. On 
Origenism and millenarianism see E. Prinzivalli, “Il millenarismo in Oriente da Metodio ad 
Apollinare, Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 15 (1998) 125-151; Eadem, “L'attesa della fine: Origene 
ela tradizione origeniana tra il IV eil V secolo, in Millennium: l'attesa della fine nei primi sec- 
oli cristiani, ed. R. Uglione (Turin, 2002), 243-265; Ead., Magister, 74: Dionysius diminished 
the authority of Revelation by attributing it to an author different from John the Evange- 
list. 

36 See I. Ramelli, “Epicureanism and Early Christianity" in Oxford Handbook of Epicure- 
anism, eds. J. Fish-K. Sanders (Oxford, 2013). 
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the same was done by Athanasius. The anonymous author of the Apology 
for Origen preserved by Photius (Bibl. Cod. 17) adduced Dionysius, together 
with Demetrius," in support of Origen's doctrines." Dionysius, past disciple 
of Origen, after becoming bishop reconciled his teacher with the Egyptian 
clergy; he also dedicated a work On Martyrdom to him (Eus. HE 6,46,2) and 
wrote an Encomium of Origen (Photius, Bibl. Cod. 232, 5,79). It is not acci- 
dental that Dionysius was strongly admired by Eusebius. In On Promises, 1, 
he expressed his wish that all Christians might "entertain sublime and lofty 
views" about “the divinity, in its glory and its true dignity, and about the res- 
urrection of humans from the dead, and about their union with God and 
their assimilation to God." These were also the characteristics of the even- 
tual apokatastasis in Origen's thought. 

Dionysius also shows a special linguistic awareness concerning the termi- 
nology of eternity, which is crucial in Patristic reflections on apokatastasis, 
and which is particularly clear in Origen.? This is evident especially from his 
comments on Ecclesiastes 1:4, "One generation passes away, another comes, 
but the earth remains elg tov ovo." In the Bible, aiwv, which in the LXX regu- 
larly translates the Hebrew 'olam, indicates an indefinite time, remote in the 
past or in the future, or very long, or else the other world. Dionysius, who 
clearly remembers, not only the Biblical lexicon, but also Origen's doctrine 
of the sequence of aeons after the creation and before the final apokatasta- 
sis,“ observes that the Biblical text has eig tov aidva and not elg tog aidvacs 
and concludes that for this reason the earth will endure for this aeon, but 
not for all aeons. Dionysius, like Origen, knows that eic tov aidve in the Bible 
does not mean “forever, eternally,’ and that, as a consequence, aiwvtog does 
not mean “eternal.” When he encounters it in NT expressions such as noe 
aiwviov, dvorroc aiwvioç, or xóAoctc aiwvios, he knows that these mean pun- 
ishments in the next world, but not eternal. This lexical awareness is clearly 
pivotal to the doctrine of apokatastasis. Similarly, in ch. 3, v. 11, Dionysius, 
commenting on the words "clarify to me the brevity of my days," expresses 
with aiwv one's life in the present world: “for our own sake, the end of this 
aov, that is, of the present life, is something that we do not know.’ 


37 Tt is true that this bishop condemned Origen, but not from the doctrinal point of view: 
only from the disciplinary point of view. 

38 On Photius as witness to Origen and his tradition see É. Jeauneau, "Origene et la 
tradition alexandrine vus par Photius dans sa Bibliothèque, in Origeniana VIII, 1089-1102. 

39 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, 16-129. 

40 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, 37-70. 

41 See on this Tzamalikos, Origen: Cosmology. 
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In ch. 3 v. 4, commenting on the sentence, "there is a time for sorrow 
and there is a time for dance,’ Dionysius takes up Paul's opposition between 
Adam and Christ, the death and condemnation that allinherited from Adam 
and the justification, life, and salvation that all will have in Christ.? Diony- 
sius, like Origen, insists on the tempting action of the demons, but is con- 
fident that God's action prevails. Commenting on the Gospel of Luke, and 
in particular on Jesus's exhortation to serenity notwithstanding the tribula- 
tions of this world, because he has defeated the world, Dionysius remarks 
that "the devil tempts us strongly, trying hard to lead us to destruction, but 
God takes us by hand, instructing us for the sake of our salvation." Likewise, 
commenting upon the words “and do not induce us into temptation, but free 
us from evil" in the Lord's Prayer, Dionysius observes that “from God there 
cannot come any temptation to do evil, but God wants to donate only the 
Good, in abundance and superabundance, above anything we may ask or 
think. And what God wants is a perfect will" This perfect will of God, which 
is accomplished thanks to the Son, is universal salvation (1Tim 2:4—6: “God 
wants all human beings to be saved"). 

Origen's ideas on God's salvific will and therapeutic and instructive atti- 
tude seem to be reflected also in Dionysius's behaviour and reflections dur- 
ing the controversy over the lapsi. In a letter to Fabius of Antioch, ch. 10, 
Dionysius argues that the Church should readmit the lapsi in that the 
martyrs— precisely those who died in order not to abjure—, instead of con- 
demning them, forgive them and accept them back into communion: 


Since they have seen that the repentance and conversion of these people was 
dear to the One who does not want the death of the sinner, but his conversion, 
then (the martyrs) have tested their sincerity and have received them. 


The martyrs forgive the lapsi who have repented because they know that this 
is the will of God, who wants all humans to be saved.? Not only God's will, 
but also Christ's behaviour is a model that should exhort to the readmission 


42 On the relevant Pauline passages, from 1Corinthians and Romans, see above, Ch. 1. 

43 On this controversy and the attitude of the church toward the lapsi in the broader con- 
text of the Christian doctrine of reconciliation see I. Ramelli, "Unconditional Forgiveness in 
Christianity? Some Reflections on Ancient Christian Sources and Practices,’ in The Ethics of 
Forgiveness. A Collection of Essays, ed. Chr. Fricke (London-New York, 2011), 30-48. Comment- 
ing on Luke 22:48, Dionysius reflects on Judas' kiss and Jesus's words, "Judas, do you betray 
the Son of the Human Being with a kiss?" He remarks that Jesus calls Judas by name and 
"does not use the tone of someone who is angry at somebody," but rather that of someone 
who “pities a person and wishes to call her back,’ thus showing that he considers no one to 
be irredeemable. 
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of the penitent lapsi: "Christ, who is the good Shepherd, goes look for the 
sheep that errs astray over the mountains and calls it back, even when this 
flees from him, and takes the trouble of putting it onto his shoulders after 
finding it. And dare we reject such a person even when he comes back 
to us?" Dionysius goes on to exhort ecclesiastical people to be careful in 
their treatment of lapsi, to avoid the risk of adhering to evil rather than 
the Good and to be filled with remorse and the demons of remorse "both 
in this world and after their death" Again, Dionysius does not say "forever," 
“eternally.” 

A mention must at least be made of Cyprian of Carthage, who also worked 
in the wake of Decius’s persecution in an African context. Allen Brent“ 
argues that he, an educated upper-class Roman, shared in the eschatological 
perspectives of his pagan contemporaries. He saw a decline in the history 
of the material world preceding the coming of the Antichrist, but also a 
rebirth. He had to manage the problem of lapsi and confessores.* In Ep. 59 
to Antonianus he comments on the Matthew parable of imprisonment for 
debts and distinguishes between those, i.e. martyrs, who immediately attain 
beatitude, and the others, who must undergo a purifying punishment until 
they have paid up to the last coin. Some have seen in this a testimony to 
the doctrine of Purgatory;* however, no mention is made of people who are 
never purified and must remain in prison forever (corresponding to the idea 
of eternal “hell”).” 


44 Cyprian and Roman Carthage (Cambridge, 2010). 

^5 Decian confessors in Carthage were thought to have the powers of presbyters (Trad. 
ap. 9: ordinatio per confessionem), including that of absolving the lapsi. Cyprian tried to 
limit these powers (Brent, Cyprian, 257—258, 266—267, 283), through a re-thinking of the 
theology of martyrdom and sacramental ministry (275). See also I. Ramelli, “Sacramen- 
tum and Mysterium in the Vetus Latina and some African Patristic Authors," Lecture at In 
Africa There Are Dissensions. International Donatist Symposium, Leuven 17-18. V2012 (Leuven, 
2013). 

46 p. Jay, "Saint Cyprien et la doctrine du purgatoire,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 27 (1960) 133-136. 

47 In C. Novat. 1 (a work that, if not by Cyprian, is by a contemporary), emphasis is laid 
on mercy with /apsi as one should never "steal away the hope for salvation by denying the 
Father's mercy,’ also because sinners have been “wounded by the fury of the devil." Ibid. 
9 accuses Novatian of reading in Scripture only that which "tends to the destruction of 
salvation" and not proofs of God's mercy, which the author reports in abundance; ibid. 12 
it is remarked that after every fall God can restore the sinner. 
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Hilary of Poitiers and Origen’s First Influence in the West 


Still long after Origen's death almost nobody, apart perhaps Novatian,* 
knew his works and thought in the West—and the first complete Latin trans- 
lations of several of his woks will be available only at the very end of the 
fourth and the beginning ofthe fifth century, with Jerome and Rufinus. Euse- 
bius of Vercelli and Ambrose prove in their works the Western diffusion of 
Origen's exegesis. But already before this, Hilary of Poitiers ( 367) seems to 
represent a felicitous exception.” Indeed, especially his twelve-book mas- 
terpiece, De Trinitate, shows a remarkable influence of Origen. It is no 
accident that also in Trinitarian matters Hilary is on the line of Origen: that 
is, anti-"Arian."* 

Origen's influence on Hilary's thought is also evident from his scriptural 
allegoresis, especially in his Commentary on Matthew. Here, Hilary, per- 
fectly in line with Origen's theorisation in Princ. 4, repeatedly shows that 
it is necessary to interpret a scriptural passage allegorically because the lit- 
eral sense includes logical or factual impossibilities, those which Origen 
indicated in his hermeneutical theory as éAoya and &dbvata. When Hilary 


48 See M. Simonetti, "Origene in Occidente prima della controversia," Augustinianum 46 
(2006) 25-34. 

49 Cf. J. Doignon, Hilaire de Poitiers. Disciple et témoin de la vérité, rev. M. Milhau (Turn- 
hout-Paris, 2005). 

50 Hilaire de Poitiers, La Trinité, Livres I-III, ed. P. Smulders (CCL); intr. M. Figura-J. 
Doignon; tr. G.M. de Durand-C. Morel-G. Pelland, SChr 443 (Paris, 1999); La Trinité, Livres IV- 
VIII, ed. P. Smulders (CCL); tr. G.M. de Durand-C. Morel-G. Pelland (Paris, 2000); La Trinité, 
Livres IX-XII; ed. P. Smulders (CCL); tr. G.M. de Durand-G. Pelland-C. Morel, SChr 462 (Paris, 
2001). C.L. Beckwith, Hilary of Poitiers on the Trinity. From De fide to De Trinitate (Oxford, 
2008), argues that what we have as Books 2-3 of De Trinitate originally constituted a separate 
work, De fide. Afterwards Hilary integrated it into De Trinitate. 

51 ForOrigen's anti-Arianism (of course ante litteram) see Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordi- 
nationism." L. Ayres, Nicaea and its Legacy (Oxford, 2004), 236—240, rightly presents Hilary 
as a pro-Nicene. C.L. Beckwith, “Photinian Opponents in Hilary of Poitiers’ Commentarium 
in Matthaeum,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 58 (2007) 611-627 observes that Hilary in 
Comm. in Matth. 12,1718 and 31,1,2—3 was in fact countering "Photinian" views. On Hilary as 
pro-Nicene see M. Weedman, *Hilary and the Homoiousians: Using New Categories to Map 
the Trinitarian Controversy,’ Church History 76 (2007) 491-510, who analyses Hilary’s strate- 
gic alliance with Basil of Ancyra. L. Ladaria, “Patrem consummat Filius: un aspecto inédito 
de la teología trinitaria de Hilario de Poitiers,’ Gregorianum 81 (2000) 775—788, shows how 
Hilary reconciled the equality among the divine Persons and the Father-Son relationship 
by means of the concept of reciprocity. On Hilary's anti-subordinationism and the affirma- 
tion of the coeternity of the Son with the Father, along the lines of Origen, see G. Flam- 
mini, “Linno Ante saecula qui manes di Ilario di Poitiers ovvero Il contributo dell'inno- 
grafia alla difesa della teologia nicena;" Annali della Facoltà di Lettere di Macerata 38 (2005) 
205-242. 
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wrote his Commentary on Matthew, he probably did not know the homony- 
mous commentary by Origen; at least, he does not seem to rely on it in his 
own commentary. However, he does seem to have absorbed the allegorical 
method.” Then, after his exile in Phrygia in 356 CE,? Hilary became directly 
acquainted with Origen's works. His Commentaries on Psalms, which are 
extant," are closely inspired by Origen and chronologically also close to 
Eusebius of Vercelli's Latin translation of Eusebius's own Commentary on 
Psalms, which was replete with Origenian themes. It is telling that, accord- 
ing to Jerome, Hilary's Commentaries on Psalms are almost a translation of 
Origen's Commentary on Psalms: 


Et in Psalmos Commentarios, primum videlicet et secundum, et a quinqua- 
gesimo primo usque ad sexagesimum secundum, et a centesimo decimo 
octavo usque ad extremum, in quo opere imitatus Origenem, nonnulla etiam 
de suo addidit. (Jerome VI 100) 


Only fragments survive from Origen's own commentary, but the compar- 
isons that can be drawn between Origen's and Hilary's works indicate that 
Hilary's commentary is indeed a free version of that of Origen, with cuts 
and other alterations of the original Greek. Therefore, it is natural that 
it reflects Origen's ideas. For instance, Hilary takes over the explanation 
of God's wrath, mentioned in the Bible, and of the punishments that God 
inflicts on sinners (481-26): God, being &o€r/c or free from passions, cannot 
become angry, and in fact does not even punish anyone—an idea of Origen's 
that will be developed especially by Gregory of Nyssa®°—, but it is rather sin 


52 According to D.H. Williams, “Defining Orthodoxy in Hilary of Poitiers’ Commentarium 
in Matthaeum, Journal of Early Christian Studies 9 (2001) 151-171, before his exile (356 CE) 
Hilary did not know the so-called Nicene creed and was not acquainted with the contro- 
versies surrounding it. It is uncertain whether his Commentary on Matthew has anything to 
do with the "Arian" controversy. On the other hand, Williams admits that Hilary countered 
subordinationism (31,3; 16,5), which was widespread in the West in the III and IV centuries. I 
find that Hilary's anti-subordinationism is the same as Origen's. 

53 On which see at least C.L. Beckwith, "The Condemnation and Exile of Hilary of Poitiers 
at the Synod of Béziers (356 C.E.),” Journal of Early Christian Studies 13 (2005) 21-38, who traces 
Hilary’s exile back to theological, ecclesiastical, and political causes. 

54 Hilaire de Poitiers, Commentaires sur les Psaumes 1 (Psaumes 1-14), texte critique du 
CCL 61 (J. Doignon); intr., trad., notes et index par P. Descourtieux, Sources chrétiennes 515 
(Paris, 2008). On eschatology in Hilary's Tractatus super Psalmos see P. Martens (ed.), In the 
Shadow of Incarnation (Notre Dame, IN, 2008), Ch. 3. 

55 E. Goffinet, L'utilisation d' Origéne dans le Commentaire des Psaumes de Saint Hilaire de 
Poitiers (Louvain, 1965); A. Orazzo, La salvezza in Ilario di Poitiers: Cristo salvatore dell'uomo 
nel Tractatus super Psalmos (Naples, 1986). 

56 See my commentary on his De anima et resurrectione in my Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima e 
la resurrezione, with essays, edition, translation, commentary, and appendixes (Milan, 2007), 
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that is a punishment to itself. Fear of punishment is a pedagogical strategy, 
for Hilary just as for Origen. If human beings love God, this is an advantage 
for them, and not for God, who does not keep for himself the eternal goods 
that are in him, but “takes us with him,” in order to have us participate in his 
blessed goodness.” Another of the typical conceptions of Origen that are 
reflected in Hilary's work is that only the Godhead is the Good itself, thanks 
to its immutable nature, whereas all other beings are not intrinsically good 
(p. 124,1 ff; 20 ff; 46,10 ff.). 

According to Jerome (VI 100), Hilary drew inspiration from Origen in his 
Tractatus in Iob as well, which are not extant now, but were available to 
Jerome. Hilary practically translated Origen's exegesis of Job in a rather free 
manner (the same as Jerome himself did with other exegetical works of Ori- 
gen*9): Et Tractatus in Iob, quos de Graeco Origenis ad sensum transtulit. It 
is probable that Hilary's Commentary on the Song of Songs, too, betrayed 
an influence of Origen, who commented on it in one of his most sublime 
and influential works. Hilary also abundantly used the so-called typology— 
widely employed by Origen as well—especially in his Liber Mysteriorum (I 
use the title given by Jerome, VI 100). Here, the mysteria at stake are essen- 
tially the prefigurations of Christ found in some OT characters. Jerome, in 
this case, does not remark upon this, because, as he himself acknowledges, 
this work of Hilary’s was not available to him.* This of typology was also 
a powerful ^weapon" of which Origen availed himself to contrast "Gnostic" 
and especially Marcionite dichotomies and maintain the unity of Scripture 
(OT and NT), the body of Christ. Also, I think that Hilary's conviction (high- 
lighted by Adam Kamesar®) that the Septuagint is inspired and superior to 
the Hebrew text and the other translations is another point that Hilary had 
in common with Origen. 

Hilary also shares with Origen—and with Gregory of Nyssa after him— 
the dualistic vision that inspired Paul's dichotomy between the mortal body 


with the reviews by P. Tzamalikos in Vigiliae Christianae 62 (2008) 515—523; M.J. Edwards in 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 60,4 (2009) 764—765; M. Herrero de Háuregui, in Tlu 13 (2008) 
334-336; G. Maspero in Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum 15 (2011), 592—594. 

57 See also L.F. Ladaría, “Dispensatio en San Hilario de Poitiers Gregorianum 66 (1985) 
429—455. 

58 See below, Ch. 3, section on Rufinus and Jerome. 

59 Aiunt quidam scripsisse eum et in Cantica Canticorum, sed a nobis hoc opus ignoratur 
(Jerome VI 100). 

60 “Hilary of Poitiers, Judeo-Christianity, and the origins of the LXX: a translation of 
Tractatus Super Psalmos 2.2—3 with introduction and commentary,” Vigiliae Christianae 59 
(2005) 264—285. 
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and the glorious body of the resurrection (cf. In Ps. 119,19). Hilary, like Ori- 
gen, uses Paul in order to describe life in the end; he takes over the notion 
of a "spiritual body" and the idea of a full realisation of the "image of 
God" (In Ps. 50,2; Trin. 1,8). The human being, moulded from the earth, 
will assume God's image once its forma servilis has been transformed for 
the eternal life.” Hilary is convinced that in the end humanity will par- 
ticipate in the glory of God, after Christ has subjected everything to the 
Father. And Hilary's interpretation of 1Cor 15:28— Origen's favourite scrip- 
tural passage in support of apokatastasis—in Trin. 11,40—49 is the very same 
as Origen’s,” an anti-subordinationistic interpretation: that is, Christ's final 
submission to the Father is the submission of all humanity, which is the 
body of Christ, and a submission that is salvific. Like Origen and Gregory 
of Nyssa who followed him, Hilary highlights the notions of the submission 
of Christ as the submission of humanity, and of the “glory” of Christ. It is 
often observed that the "Arians" relied on 1Cor 15:28 to affirm the inequality 
between Christ and God the Father.™ But in fact already the "subordination- 
ists" against whom Origen polemicised—who evidently were no "Arians" 
proper—interpreted 1 Cor 15:28 as evidence of Christ's subordination to the 
Father.* Origen's concern passed on to Hilary. Also, like Origen, Hilary con- 
siders redemption the result of Christ's incarnation (Comm. Matt. 19,5; Trin. 
2,24—25): 
Christ has become the body of the whole of humanity, that, through the body 
that he was kind enough to assume, the whole of humanity might be hidden in 
him, and he, by means of his unseen existence, could be reproduced in all [...] 
we were exalted because he humiliated himself [...] He, who is God, dwelt in 
the flesh, and we have been lifted up again from the flesh to God. 
(In Ps. 511617; 54,9) 


With the Incarnation, Christ has taken up the whole of humanity.” The 
latter, in Christ, is glorified (Trin. 10,7). The Incarnation allows for the com- 
munio naturae of God with the human being (Trin. 1,16), which must be 


6l Cf. In Ps. 118, 20,9210; 118, 3,3; Trin. 11,49. 

62 For Origen's interpretation see Ramelli, “The Trinitarian Theology.’ 

83 See In Ps. 126,17 on the eternal inheritance; 147,2 on the heavenly Jerusalem. 

64 Cf. G. Pelland, "La subiectio du Christ chez Saint Hilaire,” Gregorianum 64 (1983) 423- 
452; M. Durst, Die Eschatologie des Hilarius von Poitiers (Bonn, 1987). 

65 See Ramelli, “In Illud." 

86 Cf. G. Vaccari, La teologia dell'assunzione in Ilario di Poitiers. Uno studio sui termini 
adsumere e adsumptio (Rome, 1994). 

67 LR. Meyer, "Assumptio carnis and the Ascent to God: Hilary's Revision of Irenaeus’ 
Doctrine of Salus carnis," Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum 9 (2005) 303-319. 
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completed by humans themselves with faith and sacraments (In Ps. 5116; 
91,9; Trin. 8,16). In this way, the church becomes the corpus gloriosum Christi, 
and for Hilary, just as for Origen, the incarnation has its full realisation in the 
end (In Ps. 5117; Myst. 1,5). The glorification of human beings, which is salus 
carnis, consists in their participation in the living God's immortality (Trin. 
11,39-40).59 

Again drawing on Origen, and in particular on his notion of àq0opocío, 
Hilary sees the eternal life as the elimination of corruption (corruptio) and 
as participation in God's glory (gloria Dei), being reminiscent of Paul's dec- 
laration “it is sowed in shamefulness, it will raise in glory" (cf. In Ps. 118,3,3; 
67,37). The new life will be a reformatio, the reconstitution or restoration of 
the creature to its original perfection. This is a concept that is very close 
to Origen's idea of apokatastasis and to his idea, taken over by Gregory 
of Nyssa, that the resurrection will be a restoration of humanity.? Human 
nature, moreover, is defined by Hilary in accord with Origen's Alexandrian 
anthropology: only the inner human being is the essential human being, 
that created in the image of God (Gen 1:26).” 


Athanasius of Alexandria 


During the last three years of his life, Athanasius (+ 373)" wrote two letters 
to the Origenian Palladius, the disciple of the Origenian Evagrius, which, 
along with another letter of his to John and Antiochus, should be regarded as 
authentic.” Here, just as in other letters, he also speaks in very positive terms 
of Basil of Caesarea, calling him “our beloved Basil" and recommending 
that the monks of Caesarea obey him. Basil too, indeed, was a strong sup- 
porter of the Nicene faith, of which Athanasius was a strenuous defender, 


68 See W. Turek, "Filii Deo per Spiritum adoptionis effecti (De Trinitate 12, 13): la diviniz- 
zazione dell'uomo in alcuni testi d'Ilario di Poitiers,” Salesianum 66 (2004) 665-686. 

89 Cf. In Ps. 143,7; Trin. 11,49; R. Iacoangeli, “Il linuaggio soteriologico di Ilario di Poitiers,” 
in Cristologia e catechesi patristica, ed. S. Felici (Rome, 1980), 121-148. 

70 J.A. Cánovas Sánchez, "Claves de la soteriología en san Hilario de Poitiers,’ Scripta 
Fulgentina 14 (2004) 21-32. 

71 | limit myself to referring to A. Martin, Athanase d'Alexandrie et l'église d'Égypte au IV 
siécle (Rome, 1996); Th. Weinandy, Athanasius. A Theological Introduction (Aldershot, 2007); 
Athanasius Handbuch, Hrg. P. Gemeinhardt (Tübingen, 2011); A.M. Ritter, "Athanasius as 
Trinitarian Theologian,” Studia Patristica 52 (2012) 101—112. 

72 So U. Heil, "Athanasius und Basilius," Zeitschrift fiir antikes Christentum 10 (2006) 103- 
120, who also observes that from Basil's correspondence there comes no argument against 
the authenticity of these letters, which date from the last years of Athanasius's life. 
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but Palladius and Evagrius were as well, as I shall point out in due course.” 
Athanasius decided to write the biography of St. Anthony, whose Orige- 
nian convictions I have already demonstrated;* the preface to his Festal 
Letter 10 attests to a visit of Anthony's to Alexandria. Even though Athana- 
sius's picture of Anthony is somehow different from what emerges from 
Anthony's own letters,” nevertheless Athanasius's choice of Anthony is 
telling in itself, given that he certainly was not unaware of the plethora of 
Origenian themes in Anthony's thought and letters. Moreover, as is attested 
by Rufinus HE 2,7, Athanasius decided to appoint as head of the Didas- 
kaleion Didymus, whose adhesion to the doctrine of apokatastasis I shall 
soon highlight." Also, Athanasius decided to compose an apology of the 
thought of Dionysius of Alexandria, whose Origenian orientations I have 
already pointed out.” All of these choices are meaningful. 

What is more, Athanasius expressed a very positive evaluation of Origen 
himself and indeed much admiration. In De decretis Nicaenae synodi 27,1 
Athanasius quotes Origen in support of the coeternity of the Son with the 


73 See below, Ch. 3, the section concerning Evagrius. 

74 See above in this same chapter, note 13. 

75 For instance, F. Graf, "Saint Antony: Deconstructing a Visionary, Theologische Zeit- 
schrift 62 (2006) 293-300 observes that Athanasius endeavoured to obscure the charismatic, 
prophetic, and visionary aspects of Anthony’s life (as reflected, e.g., in Apoph. Ant. 26 and 
30). On the same line are also M. Williams, "The Life of Anthony and the Domestication of 
Charismatic Wisdom,” in Charisma and Sacred Biography, ed. Idem (Chico, CA, 1982), 23-45; 
M.S. Williams, Authorized Lives in Early Christian Biography (Cambridge, 2008), and the arti- 
cle by Jennott and Pagels, "Antony's Letters,” who notice that while Athanasius, e.g., portrays 
Anthony as almost illiterate, and as concerned with submission to the clergy and the canon of 
the church, the picture that emerges from Anthony's own letters is quite different (570—571; 
contra E. Wipszycka, Moins et communautés monastiques en Égypte [Warsaw, 2009], ch. 4). 
A not substantially different, but somehow less dichotomic view is reflected in P.R. Kolbet, 
"Athanasius, the Psalms, and the Reformation of the Self,” Harvard Theological Review 99 
(2006) 85-101, who underlines Athanasius's role in the introduction of the contemplative tra- 
ditions ofdesert monasticism into Alexandria and for the integration of monasticism into the 
communion with the Alexandrian bishopric. See also D. Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of 
Asceticism (New York, 1995), and A. Urbano, “‘Read it Also to the Gentiles: the Displacement 
and Recasting of the Philosopher in the Vita Antonii, Church History 77 (2008) 877-914, who 
stresses that Athanasius with his biography of Anthony wanted to present Egyptian monas- 
ticism as an alternative to the classical philosophical life for learned Christians. Athanasius's 
exhortation to read his biography of Anthony to the gentiles as well is meaningful in this 
respect. He was ideally following the path of Origen, after all. 

76 Athanasius's admiration for Anthony is emphasised especially by H. Dórries, “Die Vita 
Antonii als Geschichtsquelle, Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen 
(1949) 359-410. 

77 See below, Ch. 3, section on Didymus. 

78 See above in this same chapter, section on Dionysius. 
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Father, an “anti-Arian” doctrine that he obviously appreciates, and manifests 
respect for his commitment and industriousness (tAdmovosg) and for his 
heuristic method. Athanasius is aware that Origen expressed many ideas asa 
result of his zetetic work, which is very different from a dogmatic expression. 
In this way, Athanasius also acts as an apologist, defending Origen from 
current criticisms against him, at the same time as he quotes his words as 
authoritative in support of his own position: 


Origen the hardworking wrote some things for the sake of research [@ytov] 
and exercise [yupvaCwv]: let nobody consider these things to be expressions 
of his own thought [...] for those who seek quarrels he says something in the 
spirit of research [£v «à yrei]. But the Hardworking's own thought is what 
he states as a definition [a Ge Geo &mogatverot]. Now, after saying a few things 
as in an exercise [ac ¿v yvpvacia], against the heretics, he immediately adds 
his own thought.” 


And Athanasius goes on to report, as authoritative, Origen’s words on the 
coeternity of the Son with the Father. In De decr. Nic. syn. 25,1 Athanasius 
also praises Theognostus, a faithful Origenian,? for maintaining that the 
Son was born from the ovcia of the Father. This position does not surprise 
in Theognostus, given that it is the same as Origen’s. Likewise, in his fourth 
letter to Serapion, while considering Origen’s and Theognostus’s interpreta- 
tion of Matt 12:31-32, Athanasius praises Origen as “the most learned and 
active writer among the ancient,’ apparently meaning among the Chris- 
tian authors who lived before Athanasius himself. Indeed, the Byzantine 
theologian Gobar, too, as I mentioned, attests that Athanasius exalted both 
Origen and Theognostus in many passages (ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 232, p. 291b).*! 
Socrates testifies (HE 6,13) that Athanasius was a "praiser" of Origen, since 
he regarded him as “wondrous” (Gouuaorcéc) and most hardworking [qtAoro- 
vatatos],” and that in his Discourses against the Arians he adduced Origen's 
words in defence of the faith in the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father.” 

Athanasius went close to Origen also in his own thought in some respects, 
although he was far from having Origen’s philosophical skills and learning. 
His thought, however, is fairly coherent* and did absorb many elements 


79 See my “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism." 

80 See above in this same chapter, section on Theognostus. 

81 Qpryévyy xai Oedyvwotov [...] £v MoMols amedexeto Aóyotc. 

82 Cf WA. Bienert, "Athanasius von Alexandrien und Origenes," in Studia Patristica 26 
(2003) 360-364; Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” 

83 Cf. K. Anatolios, Athanasius. The Coherence of His Thought (London, 1998). 
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from Origen. For instance, Athanasius's postulation of Christ's human soul 
(Tom. ad Ant. 7) is an idea that he shared with Origen. Athanasius's con- 
cepts of sin as movement, evil as non-being and non-existent in the begin- 
ning, and sin as moving into non-being are all features found in Origen; 
see for instance De Incarn. 4: "Only God exists: evil is non-being; the nega- 
tion and antithesis ofthe Good." Above all, Athanasius's soteriology focuses 
on a notion that was already present in Origen: namely, that Christ's incar- 
nation has a salvific and deifying effect on humanity.** The development 
of this idea is intertwined with the "anti-Arian" polemic and the assump- 
tion that Christ is truly God and truly human together. If Christ were only 
God, or only human, the salvation and deification of humanity would be 
jeopardised. This set of ideas underlies many passages of Athanasius, such 
as Ady. Ar. 1,38; 2,70; Ep. ad Adelph. 4. Athanasius repeats again and again 
that Christ became human ("inhumanation" is the correct rendering of év- 
avOpwryats in the title of his De incarnatione) in order for humanity to be 
deified.* The most concise expression of this notion is found in Incarn. 


84 The Contra gentes De Incarnatione, two works considered as a unity, is the main witness 
to his theology of incarnation. See U. Heil, “Athanasius als Apologet des Christentums: Ein- 
leitungsfragen zum Doppelwerk Contra gentes/De incarnatione," in Three Greek Apologists: 
Origen, Eusebius, and Athanasius, eds. A.-C. Jacobsen-J. Ulrich (Bern, 2007), 159-187; Ch. Kan- 
nengiesser, "The Dating of Athanasius' Double Apology and Three Treatises against the Ari- 
ans,” Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum 10 (2006) 19-33, who observes that it is impossible 
to verify that Athanasius's Contra Gentes De Incarnatione was published during his lifetime. 
Christopher Beeley, in the chapter he devotes to Athanasius in The Unity of Christ. Continu- 
ity and Conflict in Patristic Tradition (New Haven, 2012: I am grateful to him for sharing it 
with me for comments long before publication), rightly emphasises Origen's influence on 
Athanasius's Contra gentes De Incarnatione, also observing that Athanasius's “philosophy” 
is likely to have been entirely mediated by Origen and Eusebius. Beeley also highlights the 
strong dualism of Athanasius's Christology and an intrinsic contradiction between main- 
taining the divinity of the Logos and denying its role as mediator. Had Athanasius received 
a Middle or Neoplatonic formation, his view—I suspect—would have been different. On 
Athanasius's Christology see also J.M. Robertson, Christ as Mediator: A Study of the Theolo- 
gies of Eusebius of Caesarea, Marcellus of Ancyra and Athanasius of Alexandria (Oxford New 
York, 2007); S. Zafiartu, “El logos en el De Incarnatione Verbi de Atanasio: una primera aprox- 
imación," Teología y Vida 48 (2007) 261-301, who studies Athanasius's De Incarnatione Verbi 
in relation to his Contra gentes De Incarnatione; X. Morales, La théologie trinitaire d' Athanase 
d'Alexandrie (Paris, 2006). 

85 See especially the rich chapter devoted to Athanasius by M.C. Steenberg, Of God and 
Man. Theology as Anthropology from Irenaeus to Athanasius (London, 2009), 158ff, who 
endeavours to counterbalance modern negative evaluations of Athanasius. His point is that 
Athanasius's theology and his final adhesion to the ópootctoc idea (e, that the Son must 
possess naturally the attributes of the Father) derive from his anthropology, and that he 
counters the “Arian” position essentially on account of an anthropological impossibility: 
while a created Son could be divine and life only by participation, in fact the Son gives life 
without receiving it, which no creature can do. 
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54,3: Christ “was made a human being, that we might be made God [0sonot- 
Y0óyev Lien This is an Origenian idea, which also has roots in Irenaeus: Christ 
became what we are to bring us to what he is (Ref. 3 praef). In Athanasius, 
it returns in Ady. Ar. PG 26,397,21: "Just as the Lord, by assuming our body, 
became a human being, so are we humans deified [0conototpys0n] by the 
Logos, assumed in its flesh, and for the future we inherit life in the world 
to come." A more articulated formulation of the same concept is the fol- 
lowing: 
He was born a human being to make us divine in himself. And he was born 
from a woman, a virgin, to transfer upon himself our birth affected by error, 
that we might become a holy nation, participating in the divine nature [...] 
Flesh was taken up by the Logos to liberate all humans [n&vrog &vôpwnrovs] 
and resurrect all of them [n&vcoc] from the dead and ransom all of them from 


sin [...]. The Logos becomes flesh to become in it a mediator of the access to 
God for us, that we may inhabit the heavenly abodes. 


The universalistic tones of this passage should be noticed; Athanasius pro- 
claims not only the resurrection ofthe bodies of all human beings, but also 
the liberation of the souls of all humans from sin. This is very close to Ori- 
gen's notion of spiritual resurrection,” and of course Origen too had a uni- 
versalistic concept of this resurrection. The same universalistic orientation 
is found ibid. col. 1081: 


The Logos became a human being for the sake ofour salvation [...] in order to 
set free all beings [tà návta] in himself, to lead the cosmos to the Father and to 
pacify all beings [xà nàvta] in himself, in heaven and on earth. 


Athanasius (ibid. 1077A) substantiates this universalism by means of St. 
Paul's assertion in Phil 2:10 that every knee will bow in heaven, on earth, and 
in the underworld, and each one will proclaim that Jesus Christ is the Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. This was one of Origen’s favourite quotations 
in support of the universal nature of apokatastasis, since he interpreted 
the submission described there as voluntary and, consequently, as a sign of 
conversion and salvation. 

The above-mentioned notion of both physical and spiritual resurrection 
of all humanity (the latter coinciding with the purification from sin) made 


86 R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God (Edinburgh, 1988), 450, even 
observed that the centrality of incarnation in Athanasius's De Incarnatione would seem to 
make redemption unnecessary. 

87 See my "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah: Resurrection Announced throughout the Bible 
and its Twofold Conception,’ Augustinianum 48 (2008) 59-78. 
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possible by Christ% is found again, with very clear expressions, in Tom. ad 
Ant. 7 and in Ady. Ar. PG 26,112, which read respectively as follows: 


[Christ] was born as a human being for our own sake; in himself he has 
liberated humanity from sin, completely and entirely, and has vivified it from 
the state of death in which it was lying, and has it enter the Kingdom of 
Heavens.? 


The Lord became a human being in order to transform us from mortal to 
immortal and to have us enter the Kingdom of Heavens in the world to come, 
[because thanks to him we have been] liberated from sin [£Xev0epo0£vrvec and 


THS åpaprtias]. 


The Logos, by becoming mortal, could defeat death and restore human- 
ity to immortality, reconstituting the knowledge of God and the image of 
God in the human being.” In Incarn. 8-9 Athanasius remarks as follows: 
Christ “underwent corruption together with us and yet did not suffer the 
power of death, that what had been called to existence should not perish 
and thus his Father's work for the human being should not be in vain [...]. 
We were all subject to corruption coming from death, and he delivered 
his own body to death on behalf of all [&vxi návtwv] [...] in order to bring 
again to incorruptibility the human beings now doomed to corruption [...] 
having death disappear from them as chaff devoured by fire." The argument 
that what God has called to existence must not perish is typically Orige- 
nian; Origen used it in reference to the eventual restoration of the devil.” 
The notion that evil and death must be devoured by fire was developed by 
Origen in the sense that fire will destroy, not sinners, but their sins, and 
thereby provide the sinners' purification. In 19,3 Athanasius— just as Euse- 
bius, who followed Origen— describes Christ as the “Saviour of all,” Lwmo 
Ty toy, ? 


88 The Saviour is Christ and God. See J. McGuckin, "Soter Theos. The Patristic and Byzan- 
tine Reappropriation of an Antique Idea,” in Salvation According to the Fathers of the Church, 
eds. V. Twomey-D. Krausmüller (Dublin, 2010), 33-44. 

89 Athanasius Werke, II, Die Apologien, eds. H.C. Brennecke-U. Heil-A. von Stockhausen 
(Berlin, 2006), 347. 

90 Athanasius does not seem to draw a sharp and consistent distinction between “image” 
and "likeness" (the image of God present in every human being from the creation and 
the likeness to be acquired afterwards); cf., e.g., Adv. Pag. 2 and 34; Incarn. n. Neither is a 
consistent and clear image-likeness distinction found in Gregory of Nyssa, although he is a 
close follower of Origen. 

9?! See above, Ch. 1, the section on Origen. 

92 Cf. Ady. Ar. 1,45.48.50; 3,25; 2,59.69. Ep. ad Serap. 3,6. In his Letter to Dracontius as well, 
Athanasius often calls Christ "Saviour" and mentions the salvific nature of his sacrifice. 
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That corruption may disappear from all [ànò né&vtwv] forever, thanks to the 
resurrection [...] He has paid for all [bmép návtwy], in death, all that was owed 
[...] This glorious deed truly becomes God's goodness to the highest degree 
[mpertov 8£ xal pcdtota TH dyabdtytt Tod Geo) [...] He set right [Stwe8woato] 
their neglectfulness by means of his teaching, having rectified [katop9woac] all 
human things | n&vxo xà THY avOpwnwv] by means of his power. 


St. Paul is quoted soon after: Christ died “for the sake of all,” bmép náv- 
tov. Neglectfulness as a description of sin is typically Origenian; Origen 
described sin as caused by laziness and neglect of one’s own soul and eternal 
good (for instance in Princ. 3,5,8: “the whole world will submit to the Father, 
not by violence or necessity [...] but by means of the logos, of teaching, of 
the emulation of the best [...] and also of threats, if deserved and fitting: 
these are rightly addressed to those who neglect the care of their own util- 
ity and salvation"; ibid. 4,6,2: "If they neglect their participation because of 
their own laziness, some sooner and some later, some more and some less, 
they become the cause of their own fall"; ibid. 4,4,10: “due to laziness, the 
intelligence loses its capacity for receiving God in itself in a pure and inte- 
gral way"; ibid. 1,8,2: “the cause of the diversity and variety among creatures 
depends on their movements, quicker or lazier, toward the Good or toward 
evil"). Also, that restoration depends on God's goodness (à&yaðótnç, bonitas), 
which is affirmed in Athanasius's passage and means God's being the abso- 
lute Good, is Origen’s view, which was taken over by several of his followers, 
including Augustine in his anti-Manichaean phase.” Athanasius also has it; 
for this reason, he also avers that the Incarnation has taken place "thanks 
to the love and goodness of God the Father, for the salvation of us humans 
[...] the salvation of the world has been performed by the same Logos who 
has created it" (De Incarn. ch. 1). And he joins this notion with another Ori- 
genian notion: that of what becomes God as a criterion to establish truths 
pertaining to the history of salvation and eschatology. This is also an idea 
of Origen's and will return in Rufinus.” The argument from what becomes 
God's goodness is brought forward by Athanasius also in De Incarn. ch. 6, in 
which he remarks that it would be unworthy of the goodness of God that 
"creatures, which are his work, should be reduced to nothing by the decep- 
tion ofthe devil" The concept of restoration as a rectification, a setting right 
of what had gone wrong, a d516p9watg and xoerxópQocic that will take place by 
means of teaching and illumination, is also typically Origenian and returns 


33 See below, Ch. 4, section on Augustine. 
9* See below, Ch. 3, section on Rufinus, and above, Ch. 1, section on Origen; see also below, 
the conclusions. 
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in thinkers who supported the doctrine of apokatastasis and were strongly 
influenced by Origen, such as Marcellus of Ancyra and Eusebius.” In their 
writings this notion is indeed closely related to the concept of the eventual 
universal apokatastasis. 

In Chapter 10 of De Incarnatione Athanasius introduces the notion of 
restoration proper and, like Origen, has the restoration of humanity depend 
on Christ, who, “through his own power, has restored the whole human 
nature.” In this connection, Athanasius cites Cor 15:21-22: “just as all die 
in Adam, so will all have life in Christ" with “the general resurrection of all,” 
as Athanasius glosses; “now, indeed, we do not die any longer as condemned,’ 
ws xataxptvopevol. In the same direction goes the quotation of 1Cor 15:53 ff. 
on the final eviction of death. It is crucial to consider the holistic notion 
of resurrection, not only bodily, but also spiritual. Moreover, what Athana- 
sius says in De inc. 43, that the Lord has come “to heal and teach,” is in line 
with the concept, dear to Clement and Origen, of Christ-Logos as Physician 
and Teacher. These functions of Christ provided, in their view, an impor- 
tant foundation for the eventual apokatastasis. The notion of restoration is 
blended, in Athanasius, with that of renovation: in 16,4—5 Christ's sacrifice 
is “the sacrifice offered for all [bmp mé&vtwv],” which “had death disappear 
from us and renovated us" (&vexatvev nds). The Logos renovates humans 
and makes them new creatures through the communication of its Spirit. 
Qua Logos, Christ bestows the Father's goods; qua human, he receives them 
and thus joins humanity to God. The aim and effect of Christ's sacrifice is 
"that death might be destroyed once and for all, and human beings might 
be renewed according to the image of God" (De Incarn. 13). Consistently, 
Athanasius speaks of a recreation, given that the Logos is the creator of 
human beings: Christ “has banished death from us and has created us anew,’ 
bringing the knowledge of God everywhere, even "in the abyss, in Hades" (De 
Incarn.16 and 45). Like Origen, Athanasius too is convinced that all human- 
ity and the angels who have transgressed need the grace of the Logos to be 
saved (Ep. ad Afr. 7). 

In ch. 3 Athanasius states that all rational beings, who bear the stamp of 
its image, "share in the rationality of the Logos itself, so that, by reflecting 
it and becoming /ogikoi and an expression of the Mind of God just as the 
Logos is, they may continue forever in the blessed life, the only true life, 
of the blessed in paradise" As Athanasius remarks in ch. 4, “it was the 


95 See my "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius (1Cor 15,27-28): Gregory of Nyssa's Exegesis, its 
Derivations from Origen, and Early Patristic Interpretations Related to Origen’s,’ in Studia 
Patristica XLIV, eds. J. Baun-A. Cameron-M. Edwards-M. Vinzent (Leuven, 2010), 259-274. 
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human fall that induced the Logos to descend; our transgression attracted 
its love for us, so that he rushed to help us [...] and for the sake of our 
salvation, in its immense love, he was born and manifested itself in a human 
body.” The very definition of God as “Life itself" in ch. 21 reminds readers 
of Origen's analogous expression. Athanasius is clear about the universal 
scope of Christ's sacrifice in De Incarn. 8-9, a point on which Origen insisted 
a great deal?* "He handed his own body to death for the sake of all [...] in 
order to drive back to incorruptibility the human beings who had turned to 
corruptibility [...] in order to stop the corruptibility of all the other human 
beings |...| for the life of all [...] through this union of the immortal Son of 
God with the mortal human nature, all human beings have been covered 
with incorruptibility, in the promise of the resurrection." The dynamics of 
the salvation provided by Christ through the liberation of humanity from 
transgression is explained by Athanasius in De Incarn. 20: "He offered the 
sacrifice for all [...] handing his ‘temple’ to death for all [...] in order to 
liberate the human being from its first transgression |...] in the body of the 
Lord the death of all took place: but because the Logos was there, in this act 
death and corruption were completely abolished." "The body that he first 
offered for all and which he transformed into a way to heaven" (De Incarn. 
25); "he assumed a body for the salvation of us all" (ibid. 32). 

"The destruction of death and its defeat thanks to the cross" (De Incarn. 
27; cf. 30, 32, etc.) is not so much the destruction of physical death, which 
was present both before and after Christ’s sacrifice, but the destruction of 
spiritual death, which endures in the world to come. Of course in 1Cor 15:26 
Athanasius found the affirmation of the destruction of death, which Origen 
considered as spiritual death (mors animae, in Comm. in Rom. 5,7). Athana- 
sius reflects on Christ's salvific role and reveals Origen’s influence in his “fes- 
tal letters" as well. He repeatedly echoes? Origen’s spiritual exegesis of the 
Easter as it appears in Origen's De Pascha, and from Letter 1 onwards Athana- 
sius focuses on the "intelligible Easter" as a passage to God. Indeed, he fol- 
lows Origen's etymology of IIdox« as “passage”—according to the Hebrew 


% See I. Ramelli, “The Universal and Eternal Validity," 210—221. 

97 “He has waited for death in order to put an end to it, [...] as an offering for all” (De Incarn. 
22). 

35 These range over a wide span of time: from 329 to 373CE, and are preserved in Greek 
fragments, plus Syriac and Coptic. Edition ofthe Syriac version ofthe letters: W. Cureton, The 
Festal Letters of Athanasius (London, 1848; Piscataway 2003 reprint), from a single ms. written 
in Edessa in 411CE, thus less than forty years after these letters were written by Athanasius. 

99 Epp. 5; 24; 25 etc. 
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meaning of the word—and not the alternative, widespread etymology of 
II&cya from ndécyw, "I suffer.’ Like Origen, Athanasius too considers the read- 
ing and meditation of Scripture—which Origen identified with the “body of 
Christ"—to be a eucharistic act and a spiritual nourishment (Ep. 1,5; 28,11). 
When in Letters 5 and 24,16 and 141-3 Athanasius speaks of an uninter- 
rupted spiritual Easter, this seems to be a reminiscence of Origen's defi- 
nition of a “life in continual accord with the divine Logos” as a “perfect 
and uninterrupted feast" in CC 8,22-23. Indeed, the theme of the eternal 
feast and eternal permanence in Christ, who is a feast and a solemnity, 
occurs often in these letters. Like Origen in Comm. in Io. 10.67—m, Athana- 
sius envisages three levels of Easter: the Hebrew Passover, Christ's Easter, 
and the Easter in the world to come (for instance, Letter 1,10; 45). In Let- 
ter 12-3 Athanasius focuses again on soteriology, introducing the idea of 
the "opportune time" in which the activities of divine pedagogy and prov- 
idential care take place (“that in every place in an opportune time salva- 
tion may spread for humans"), adding to the Christus Medicus theme the 
notion that Christ's various operations are performed at the opportune 
times: "Like a good physician, aware of the unique time in which those who 
are healed will listen to him, he operates for our salvation, not out of time, 
but at the right time" Athanasius links this motif of Christus Medicus to 
the idea of God's immense love, supported by a famous Isaiah quotation, 
in 29,17: 

He cures us like a good physician, and there cannot be cure without suffering 

[...] Even ifa mother could ever forget her own children, I shall not forget [...] 


God's love is by far greater than that of human beings [...] While we are dead, 
he resuscitates us and brings us to heaven. 


Suffering is not connected with a retributive punishment, but with healing, 
in Origen's line, and again in Origen's line resurrection is also conceived of as 
spiritual. And it depends on Christ; this is why Easter is defined "the salvific 
feast" (1,7; 13,1). Athanasius adapts 1 Cor 15:28— Origen's favourite quotation 
in support ofthe apokatastasis doctrine—and 1Cor 9:22 to Christ's work and 
mercy: "Christ is all to all and has mercy upon all in his love for humanity." 
Athanasius does not limit himself to proclaiming the defeat of death 
(the consequence of sin), which might be taken as a reference simply to 
the resurrection of the body, but he also emphasises the defeat of Satan, 
which clearly also implies liberation from sin: “The devil, the tyrant of the 
world, has been killed" (4,1,3); "Death does no longer dominate, but instead 
of death there is now Life, so that everything has been filled with joy and 
happiness [...] Death and the kingdom ofthe devil have been abolished" (4,2,3 
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and 4,3,4); "Now that we pass from earth to heaven, Satan, like a lightning, 
falls down from heaven" (24,17, with a reminiscence of Luke 10:18). Christ 
“has abolished death and the one who has the power of death" (7,26). In 
19,6 Athanasius stresses that Christ “went down to the dead qua Life" and 
“overwhelmed the whole army of the devil [...] neither death nor life [...] 
nor any other creature will ever be able to separate us from the love of God." 
"Thanks to the Saviour's death, hell has been trodden; he has opened the 
gates of heaven by paving a way without obstacles to those who go up [...] 
instead of hell, the Kingdom of Heavens" (5,3,5). The most explicit reference 
is probably found in 10,10,23: Christ "has redeemed from death and liberated 
from hellall humanity.” Indeed, in 43,20, not accidentally, Athanasius quotes 
Jesus's words in John: “When I am lifted up from earth, I shall attract all 
people to myself” The same universalistic tone is perceptible in 6,4,9—10; 
27,24: "He died for all [...] to abolish death with his blood [...] he has gained 
the whole humanity"; "the totality of the peoples has entered, so that every 
human be saved." The resurrection of all humans in the end will be not only 
the resurrection of the body, but also a spiritual resurrection, implying the 
elimination of evil, that is to say, Origen's tenet concerning the telos: 


Our Saviour's death has liberated the world. By his wounds all of us have been 
healed [...] He has resurrected us from the dead, after abolishing death [...] 
Which joy will there be for the total abolition of sin and the resurrection of the 
dead? (6,9,21-10,23) 


In the passages I have quoted from Athanasius, the notions of physical 
and spiritual resurrection are both present, just as they were in Origen;!° 
this, of course, is rich in soteriological implications. In 2719 Athanasius 
interestingly comments on the parable of Dives and Lazarus—the same 
on which Origen and Methodius comment in their De resurrectione and 
Gregory of Nyssa in his De anima et resurrectione—and states that during 
the final Judgement sinners will repent. In fact, Athanasius thinks that it 
is Christ who helps sinners to repent (ep. 13,2,6). As Origen also thought, 
Christ's providential action does not contradict human free will, but at the 
same time it does not fail to reach its goal: 


It does not force one's will beyond what is possible, and love does not address 
only the perfect, but it descends among those who are in a middle position, 
and even among those who come third, in sum in such a way as to redeem all 
human beings to salvation |...] The enemy is chased outside, and all of its army 
is thrown to the outer side. (10,4,8-9) 


100 See Ramelli, "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 
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All humans are saved by Christ, according to Athanasius's observations 
in this passage. In Christ's cross there is "the salvation of all humans in all 
places.” In 24,21 the feast is for the abandoning of sin, and this depends 
on Christ's work. Indeed, in 14,2,5 Athanasius emphasises that Christ "takes 
away the sins of the world and also purifies our souls,” and in 14,345 he insists 
that Christ has defeated evil; the soteriological implication of this is obvious: 
Christ, “who is everything for us, also becomes responsible for our salvation 
in myriads of ways” (14,4,16), and in turn God “caused the sacrifice of his 
Son with a view to salvation" (5,2,3). Athanasius in 6,7,16 even declares that 
those who are cursed by the Lord can have his mercy, and will be inserted 
anew once they have abandoned their incredulity.” But it is Christ-Logos 
that kindles faith in people (7,7,26). One of the most important passages in 
this connection is in 3,4,8: 


Christ, because he is good and loves humanity, came to bring fire onto earth 
[...] He wanted the repentance and conversion of the human being rather 
than its death. In this way, evilness, all of it, will be burnt away from all human 
beings. 


This will happen either in this world or in the next world, with fire (§ 9). If all 
human beings are purified from evilness, this means that they will be finally 
in communion with God and saved. 

Athanasius's anti-Arianism, too, is perfectly in line with his apprecia- 
tion of Origen, who was certainly not a precursor of Arianism as he has 
been depicted both during the Origenist controversy and still in modern 
times. The opposite is rather the case, and I have argued elsewhere that Ori- 
gen's thought even lies behind the credal formula of Nicaea (ó6po00ctoc) and 
that so-called of Constantinople (pia ovcia, tosis brootd&cetc).' Origen con- 
trasted the “subordinationists” of his day, as Athanasius knew very well, and 
especially the “Gnostics.” Origen's very doctrine of apokatastasis was elabo- 
rated in defence of Christian orthodoxy against Valentinian Gnosticism, as 
I have suggested! 

Finally, an accurate analysis of the terminology of eternity in Athana- 
sius, which I have undertaken in a separate monograph," is significant, all 
the more so in that the controversy over Arianism, in which Athanasius 


10! Origen in Comm. in Matt. 16,26—29 interpreted the same parable as indicating universal 
salvation. 

10? See my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism." 

103 Ramelli, “La coerenza," 661-688. 

104 Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 157-172. 
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played a leading role, contributed greatly to the precision of the Christian 
vocabulary concerning eternity, the consequences of which are particularly 
evident not only in Athanasius, but also in Gregory of Nyssa and his brother 
Basil. The occurrences of the term dí8toc, which indicates absolute eternity, 
abundantly surpass those ofthe more polysemic aicvtoc, prevalently used in 
quotations or echoes of Scripture. Both adjectives together form a very large 
number of occurrences, and Athanasius's usage appears conscious and pre- 
cise. The adjective di8toc refers almost exclusively to the eternity of God, and 
in this case it indicates absolute eternity; it refers also to intelligible things 
andcreatures that are eternal; their eternity is less absolute than that of God, 
but they are nevertheless eternal in contrast with the material world. The 
more variegated term aiwvioç is employed by Athanasius in scriptural quo- 
tations referring to God—in which case, and only in this, it means "eternal," 
because of the nature of God—or in other expressions of the Septuagint 
where it means "ancient" or “of long duration,” and especially in reference to 
life and punishment in the world to come. Now, it is meaningful that of pun- 
ishment or death or fire in the future world it is never stated by Athanasius 
that they will be strictly eternal. He never describes these as dito, but only as 
aiwvia, in perfect conformity with Scripture and Origen. Thus, for instance, 
in his festal letter 7,2,6—7 Athanasius speaks of the Judgment, to be sure, 
and of the condemnation of impious people to death—just as Origen also 
did—, but he does not aver that this death will be eternal. In his festal letter 
7,9,31 on the contrary, Athanasius refers to Luke 15:32 on the return to life 
from spiritual death; Athanasius comments on this passage as follows: "This 
is the work of the Father's love for humanity and goodness, which not only 
has people rise again to life from the dead, but makes also grace splendid 
by means of the Spirit [...] by regenerating the human beings in the image of 
Christ's glory." 

Athanasius quotes Jesus's words, “go away from me, into the aiwvtov fire" 
(Exp. in Ps. PG 27,64,3). He presents these words as a "threat," and yet a 
threat that it is good to take into consideration (this was also Origen's 
opinion); for, “those who will hear these words addressed to themselves will 
fall down, and rightly so, given that they have not adhered steadfastly to 
Christ, who is the solid basis of believers" According to Athanasius, it is 
good to believe that threat, but not even in this threat is punishment in 
fire declared to be eternal. Athanasius, in conformity with Scripture, does 
not describe that fire as &iótov. He uses aiwviov, and that he interprets this 
term as "belonging to the world to come" and not as "eternal" is patent 
from ibid. 92,28-31, where he glosses the Biblical statement, “the Lord will 
reign elc Tov qiva,” with "in the future and new world" (¿v réi péMovti xod 
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vew aidvt). Athanasius goes on to comment on the words that immediately 
follow in the Psalm: "Nations, go away from his land.” This is Athanasius's 
interpretation: "Indeed, during the reign of Christ they will be cast into the 
fire of the world to come [tò 0p tò avtov]; Scripture calls ‘nations’ the 
iniquitous, because they do not live according to the law, but savagely, like 
pagans and barbarians. Of these people Scripture requires the exclusion, 
saying: ‘Go ruin’, and addressing them with a dreadful threat.” Athanasius’s 
reference to Christ's eschatological reign refers to Cor 15:24-28, in which 
Paul foresees that Christ during his reign will subject all the enemies; the last 
enemy, death, will be, not submitted, but eliminated, after which Christ will 
hand all beings to the Father, that God may be “all in all.” Indeed, after citing 
the aforementioned threat, Athanasius reveals that its aim is, not perdition, 
but correction, conversion, and life: “that these may revive, and those may 
correct themselves" (ote xoi tovtous dvanvetoat, xdxstvouc cwppovicOyjvat). 

In an important passage, Athanasius observes that Christ brings life with 
himself and his coming is the project that God in his goodness had planned 
before the creation of the world, already knowing that we would need it. 
Taking upon himself the whole of humanity, Christ saves it all, and has it 
participate in the life of the world to come: 


It would not have been good that our life be solidly grounded elsewhere than 
in the Lord, who is before the aeons [ai&vec] and by means of whom the aeons 
have come to existence, that we too might inherit life in the world to come 
[aimvioc], since Life is in the Lord. For God is good, and, being good always, 
has excogitated this, well knowing the weakness of our nature, which needs 
God's help and salvation [...] This plan was thought out before the creation of 
the world and then realised when it was needed and the Saviour dwelt here on 
earth. The Lord himself, indeed, in heaven will be all goods for us [avti návtwv 
yetv]; he will take us, too, with him, and will bring us to life in the world to 
come [aiwvtoc]. (Ady. Ar. PG 26,309) 


This passage is important both for the terminology of aidves and aiwvios that 
it displays, and for the Origenian notions with which it bristles, first of all 
the idea that only God is the Good and is immutable in the Good, while 
creatures can detach themselves from the Good in their movements of free 
will. Athanasius clearly refers to 1 Cor 15:28, which he interprets in the same 
sense as Origen did: God will be “all in all” because God will be all goods, for 
all. 

Athanasius at the end of his De Incarnatione recalls Jesus's Gospel words, 
that the Judgment will be based on each one’s works and that people will 
be sent either to aiwviog life or to aiwviov fire; the latter is tantamount to a 
condemnation to the “external darkness": 
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In his second manifestation, glorious and divine, [Christ] will come, not in 
humility, but in glory, not in order to suffer, but in order to bestow upon all of 
us the fruit of his Cross: resurrection and incorruptibility [...] judging everybody 
and all according to the good or evil deeds they performed while they were in 
the body. So, the good will have the Kingdom of Heavens, while those who do 
evil will have the external darkness and the fire in the world to come. 


This was tranquilly acknowledged by Origen himself, given that aiwviog does 
not mean "eternal" either in the Bible or in Patristic authors such as Origen 
and Athanasius himself. 


Marcellus of Ancyra 


Marcellus of Ancyra, a fourth-century anti-Arian, "5 was influenced by Ori- 
gen, although in some respects he misunderstood his thought, and seems 
to have displayed an attitude of suspicion toward philosophy. However, 
given that he was so exaggerated in his anti-Arianism as to fall into the oppo- 
site extreme of admitting only one hypostasis in the Trinity, his dependence 
on Origen is indicative of the unfoundedness of the claim that Origen was 


105 Marcellus may be the author of the Cohortatio ascribed to Justin. See C. Riedweg, Ps. 
Justin (Markell von Ankyra?) Ad Graecos de vera religione, 2 vols. (Basel, 1994). For an edition 
of Marcellus's fragments see M. Vinzent, Markell von Ankyra: Die Fragmente (Leiden, 1997). 
On him see at least G. Feige, Die Lehre Markells von Ankyra in der Darstellung seiner Gegner 
(Leipzig, 1991); K. Seibt, Die Theologie des Markell von Ankyra (Berlin, 1994); J.T. Lienhard, 
Contra Marcellum (Washington, 1999); S. Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra and the Lost Years ofthe 
Arian Controversy 325—345 (Oxford, 2006). 

106 Marcellus was profoundly influenced by Origen's thought; however, to avoid accusa- 
tions of Origenism, he felt the need to criticise him to some extent, at least if we give credit 
to Eusebius who ascribes to him a description of Origen that comes close to that of Porphyry, 
well known to Eusebius, and is far from that of Eusebius himself (see my "Origen, Patristic Phi- 
losophy" and "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism"). In fr. 88 Klostermann - fr. 22 Seibt/Vinzent, 
Marcellus says, or is made say by Eusebius for polemical purposes: "And yet, if itis necessary 
to tell the truth regarding Origen, this is what it is appropriate to say: as soon as he detached 
himself from the philosophical disciplines, he chose to converse with the divine Scriptures, 
but before having an accurate grasp ofthe Bible. At that time, because of his exceeding, zeal- 
ous learning in pagan culture, he began to write works more quickly than it would have been 
good, and was led astray by philosophical arguments, because of which he wrote some things 
incorrectly. And it is clear: since he still remembered Plato's opinions, and the difference 
among the principles that is found in his writings, he wrote a work IIepi dpyav, giving this 
precise title to his writing. The greatest proof of this is that he took the incipit and title of his 
book from nowhere else but Plato's very words. For at the beginning he has written as follows: 
‘Those who have believed and those who have been persuaded’. Now, this phrase, in this very 
form, can be found in Plato's Gorgias." It is no accident that Eusebius was keen on remarking 
that, while Origen did write a IIepi àpyóv, Plato never wrote any IIepl àpx&v, and Origen did 
not teach the same things as Plato on protology (C. Marcell. 1,4,27). 
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the precursor of Arianism.’ Marcellus's thought, like Origen's, is eschato- 
logically oriented, and he seems to have been a definite supporter of the 
apokatastasis doctrine.’ His exegesis of 1Cor 15:24-28— Origen's favourite 
passage in support of the apokatastasis theory—is crucial in this respect. 
In De incarn. 20 Marcellus offers the same interpretation of this passage as 
Origen, also followed by Gregory of Nyssa, does: 


(Paul) is speaking of the submission of the cosmos, which will take place 
in the flesh of Christ [...] when, he says, all will submit to the Son, we shall 
find ourselves being his limbs, and thanks to him we shall become children 
of God [...] Then he himself will submit to the Father on our behalf, as the 
head on behalf of his own limbs. For, as long as all of his limbs have not yet 
submitted, he himself, who is their head, has not yet submitted to the Father, 
because he is waiting for his own limbs [...] it is we who submit to the Father in 
Christ. 


This interpretation of 1Cor 15:28 is the very same as Origen's (and as Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, who drew on Origen on this score): the final submission of 
Christ to the Father is in fact the submission of all humanity to the Father, 
since all humanity is Christ's body and its submission will be salvific. Like- 
wise in De incarn. 13 Marcellus remarks that Christ, “when he remits his 
spirit into the hands of the Father, hands himselfto God qua human being, 
in order to hand all humans to God.” The equation universal submission 
- universal salvation is Origen's, who presupposed the voluntary character 
of this submission.’ The very notion that Christ is waiting for his body in 
order to submit (and to be resurrected in the great eschatological resurrec- 
tion) is Origen's.'? And in C. Aster. fr. 113 Origen's equation between Christ's 
body and humanity in Christ's eschatological reign before apokatastasis is 
taken over again, so that Marcellus can affirm that in Christ “the human 
being, who was once deceived [sc. by the devil], is established as king, by 
means of the Logos." Also, if the work De incarnatione et contra Arianos is 


107 See my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism." 

108 See Ramelli, “In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ...,' 259-274. That Marcellus supported apoka- 
tastasis is also recognised by E. Schendel, Herrschaft und Unterwerfung Christi (Tübingen, 
1971), 12729; J.T. Lienhard, “The Exegesis of 1Cor 15,24-28 from Marcellus of Ancyra to 
Theodoret of Cyrus,” Vigiliae Christianae 37 (1983) 340—359. On his soteriology see S. Parvis, 
"Like Some Crown of Victory" in Salvation According to the Fathers of the Church, eds. 
V. Twomey-D. Krausmüller (Dublin, 2010), 60-69. 

109 See above, Ch. 1, section on Origen. 

110 See my "The Trinitarian Theology" 

111 What Lienhard, “The Exegesis,” 342-343 finds striking, namely that Marcellus identifies 
the humanity taken up by the Logos with sinful humanity (“itis precisely fallen humanity that 
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Marcellus's, a further striking parallel with Origen's interpretation of the 
eventual submission of the Son to the Father as the eventual submission of 
humanity and its salvation would emerge, but the attribution of this work is 
too unsure to be safe to build upon it.”? 

Moreover, Marcellus, like Origen and then Nyssen, conceives of the uni- 
versal eschatological submission to Christ as a recapitulation, and the res- 
toration of the Logos as the restoration of humanity. He explicitly speaks of 
universal restoration, dmoxatdotacts t&v návtwv, which he also describes as 
universal rectification, 8tópOcctc tHv návtwv, which is set “after the time of 
the Judgment,’ when there takes place “the complete vanishing of every hos- 
tile power" The destruction of evil is a fundamental presupposition of the 
eventual apokatastasis for Marcellus too, just as for Origen and then Gregory 
of Nyssa, Evagrius and other Fathers. Then the Son, too, will submit to the 
Father, and God will be “all in all." 


Origen's First Opponents According to 
Socrates and Their Lack of Attacks on Apokatastasis 


It is noteworthy that Origen's first opponents according to the list given 
by Socrates (HE 6,13) did not in fact criticise the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis. These opponents are: Methodius, who, as I shall show," endorsed this 
doctrine; Eustathius of Antioch, who polemicised with Origen on the alle- 
gorical interpretation ofthe episode ofthe witch of Endor and seems to have 
followed Methodius in his simplification of Origen's doctrine ofthe resurrec- 
tion;"> Apollinaris of Laodicaea, who disagreed with Origen on Christology 


was joined to the Word”), is in fact Origen’s notion that Christ’s humanity, “the body of Christ,” 
is all of humanity, with all the soteriological and eschatological implications of this concept. 
See Ramelli, “Clement’s Notion of the Logos,” the sections devoted to Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa. 

112 Discussion of the parallel with Origen (and Gregory of Nyssa, who also relies on Origen) 
and of the problem of the attribution of the De Incarnatione to Marcellus in my “The 
Trinitarian Theology.’ 

113 See my "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ... (1Cor 15,27-28).” 

114 See below in this same chapter, the very next section devoted to Methodius. 

115 Edition: Eustathii Antiocheni patris Nicaeni opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. J.H. De- 
clerck, CCSG 51 (Turnhout, 2002); translations of the controversy on the witch of Endor: 
Origene, Eustazio, Gregorio di Nissa, La Maga di Endor, ed. M. Simonetti (Florence, 1989); 
R.A. Greer-M. Mitchell, The “Belly-Myther” of Endor (Atlanta, 2007). Cf. M. Spanneut, 
"Eustathe d' Antioche exégéte,” in Studia Patristica VII, 549—559; E. Prinzivalli, “Yuya GE "At- 
dou petanéunecha,” Augustinianum 35 (1995) 676—706; Eadem, Magister, Ch. 4; J.W. Trigg, 
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and anthropology, but not on apokatastasis,"° and Theophilus of Alexandria, 
who was in fact an Origenian and to whose ambiguous and opportunistic 
approach to Origen’s thought I shall return more in detail later on. I shall 
show that, even when he deemed it useful to blame Origen’s ideas, he did 
not at all criticise the theory of the apokatastasis of all human beings. 

For all of these four, Socrates proposes a psychological and moral, rather 
than doctrinal, explanation for their attacks upon Origen which contra- 
dicted one another: 


Those who have poor capabilities and are unable to make themselves illustri- 
ous by mean of their own faculties would like to acquire fame by criticising 
those who are better than they are. This passion affected first Methodius [...] 
then Eusthatius [...] then Apollinaris, and finally Theophilus. This is the quar- 
tet of defamers who calumniated [dtéBaAov] Origen. But they did not proceed 
in the same way. For each of them blamed him because ofa different doctrine; 
therefore, they clearly show that each of them accepted without problem all 
that he did not criticise. 


Indeed, Pamphilus, Eusebius, the early Jerome, and Rufinus confirm that an 
important role in the opposition to Origen was played by envy, hostilities, 
and all sorts of misunderstandings. Origen himself, in his letters and in other 
works, even homilies,” laments that he was misunderstood, envied, and 
hated. 

Socrates of Constantinople was active in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury, under Theodosius II, but he was not a court historian. He was a lay- 
man, strongly admired Origen, and knew Evagrius’s work, from which he 


“Eustathius of Antioch’s Attack on Origen: What is at Issue in an Ancient Controversy?” Jour- 
nal of Religion 75 (1995) 219-238; M. Mitchell, “Patristic Rhetoric on Allegory: Origen and 
Eustathius Put 1Samuel 28 on Trial,” Journal of Religion 85 (2005) 414—445 on the rhetorical 
schools’ influence on both Eustathius and Origen. Eadem, “Rhetorical Handbooks in Service 
of Biblical Exegesis,’ in The New Testament and Early Christian Literature in Greco-Roman 
Context, ed. J. Fotopoulos (Leiden, 2006), 5,1. See also J.F. Dechow, “Origen’s ‘Heresy’; from 
Eustathius to Epiphanius," in Origeniana IV, 405—409. 

116 His anthropology was based on Melito; see T. Orlandi, "La tradizione di Melitone in 
Egitto e l'omelia De anima et corpore, Augustinianum 37 (1997) 37-50, praes. 41. Moreover, 
as is indicated by Didymus's criticisms in his Toura papyri, Apollinaris rejected Biblical 
allegoresis. 

17 E.g. Hom. in Ier. 14,14: “It is little surprise if one who wants to imitate the life of the 
prophets reproaching and admonishing sinners is calumniated, hated, and made the victim of 
plots”; 1,14: “God’s Logos knows the risks that the ministers of the Logos run with their public: 
if they rebuke, they are hated; if they chastise, they are persecuted. Prophets undergo all sorts 
of oppression: ‘A prophet is not despised but in his own homeland and his home’ [Matt 13:57], as 
Ihave remembered also recently.’ Of course Origen was also thinking of his own persecution 
in Alexandria. 
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quotes passages (HE 3,7; 4,23).* I shall refer afterwards to his account of 
Theotimus's defence of Origen against Epiphanius in HE 6,12,4." Socrates is 
not the only Christian historian who was philo-Origenian; two others were 
at least Eusebius and Rufinus; we may also add Sozomen,? who, besides 
emphasising Theotimus's episode, mentions some details of Evagrius's life 
in HE 6,30, and Palladius, if we consider him a historian." 

The first two authors who, according to Socrates' account, criticised Ori- 
gen, Methodius and Eustathius, were active largely before the so-called 
Arian crisis (although Eustathius, bishop of Antioch in 325-330, offers an 
account of Nicaea that is interesting to compare with that of Eusebius'?). 
To Methodius I shall devote the next section; as for Eustathius, who seems 
to have had some philosophical education,” his polemic, as I have men- 
tioned, is very restricted from the thematic point of view and has nothing to 


118 Cf. G.F. Chesnut, “Kairos and Cosmic Sympathy in the Church Historian Socrates Scho- 
lasticus" Church History 44,2 (1975) 161-166; Idem, The First Christian Histories: Eusebius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius (Paris, 1977) praes. 167ff.; H. Leppin, Von Con- 
stantin dem Grofsen zu Theodosius II (Gottingen, 1996); M. Wallraff, Der Kirchenhistoriker 
Sokrates: Untersuchungen zu Geschichtsdarstellung, Methode und Person (Góttingen, 1997); 
Th. Urbainczyk, Socrates of Constantinople. Historian of Church and State (Ann Arbor, 1997); 
H. Leppin, The Church Historians I, in Greek and Roman Historiography. Fourth to Sixth Cen- 
tury, ed. G. Marasco (Leiden, 2003), 219-254; P. van Nuffelen, Un héritage de paix et de piété 
(Louvain, 2004). 

119 On Socrates’ penchant for Origen and his followers see M. Fédou, “L historien Socrate et 
la controverse origéniste du IV? siècle; in L’historiographie de l’ Église des premiers siècles, eds. 
B. Pouderon-Y.-M. Duval (Paris, 2001), 271-280; B. Neuscháfer, "Zur Bewertung des Origenes 
bei Sokrates," in Die Welt des Sokrates von Konstantinopel, Hrg. B. Bábler-H.-G. Nesselrath 
(München, 2001), 71-95; Van Nuffelen, Un héritage, 37—42; idem, "Two Fragments from the 
Apology for Origen in the Church History of Socrates Scholasticus," Journal of Theological 
Studies 56 (2005) 103-114: Socrates in HE 3,7,5-10 and 4,27,3-6 quotes two fragments from 
Pamphilus's and Eusebius's apology, but he may have had an interpolated Origenistic version 
of it. 

120 See Chesnut, Histories, Chs. 7-8; C.N. Tsirpanlis, "The Origenistic Controversy in the 
Historians of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Centuries,’ Augustinianum 26 (1986) 177-183. 

121 See below, Ch. 3, the section devoted to Palladius. 

122 The account is preserved by Theodoret (HE 1,7-8). See G.C. Stead, “‘Eusebius’ and the 
Council of Nicaea,” Journal of Theological Studies 24 (1973) 85-100; M. Tetz, "Zur strittigen 
Frage arianischer Glaubenserklárung auf dem Konzil von Nicaea (325),” in Logos: Festschrift 
für L. Abramowski zum 8 Juli 1993, eds. H.Chr. Brennecke-E.L. Grasmück-Chr. Markschies 
(Berlin, 1993), 220—238. The followers of Eustathius in Antioch were recognised as the catholic 
party by Athanasius against the Meletians according to R.P.C. Hanson, “The Source and 
Significance of the Fourth Oratio contra Arianos Attributed to Athanasius," Vigiliae Chris- 
tianae 42 (1988) 257—268. On Eusebius's own account see the analysis in my “Origen’s Anti- 
Subordinationism.” 

123 P, de Navascués, “El sustrato filosófico de la obra de Eustacio de Antioquia,” Teología y 
Vida 48 (2007) 149166. 
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do with apokatastasis. One fragment of his touches upon his soteriology and 
was certainly in agreement with the Origenian authors: "At Christ's coming, 
humanity is allowed to enter Paradise" (De anima fr. 17).* 

One consequence ofthe Arian crisis was certainly a general stiffing in the 
theological debate, to the detriment of rational research. The boundaries 
of orthodoxy were restricted, to the disadvantage of a serene evaluation of 
Origen's zetetic work. Moreover, Origen's name became more and more a 
label, an object of blame that was not read or known. As I shall illustrate, 
under Origen's name later doctrines were often criticised and condemned, 
which had little to do with Origen's own thought. Among these, a doctrine 
of apokatastasis was eventually condemned which was far from Origen's 
apokatastasis theory: it depended on a doctrine of the preexistence of souls 
that Origen had never taught,” and on a doctrine of a final 9éwotg that was 
conceived in pantheistic terms. This too was different from Origen's view of 
the end. 


Methodius, an Origenian Notwithstanding All, 
and a Supporter of Apokatastasis 


Methodius (+ around 3n CE) is the first of the four earliest opponents of Ori- 
gen cited by Socrates, but he is a particular opponent, since in fact he was 
profoundly influenced by Origen, and his criticisms, which are very limited 
in scope, are mostly due to sheer misunderstanding more than real oppo- 
sition. Eusebius did not mention Methodius in his history of the Church, 
and countered him in his lost apology for Origen. This was due to diver- 
gences between Methodius and Origen on some points, which however, as 
I shall show, did not concern the doctrine of apokatastasis. For Method- 
ius, too, seems to have embraced it. Eusebius himself, in fact, attests that 
Methodius was closely inspired by Origen."5 In the sixth, lost book of his 


124 On Eustathius's fragments see J. Zachhuber, “Gregor von Nyssa und das Schisma von 
Antiochien: zur Interpretation der Schrift Ad Graecos. Ex communibus notionibus," Theologie 
und Philosophie 72 (1997) 481-496; Th. Antonopoulou, "Eustathius of Antioch and a frag- 
ment attributed to Patriarch Photius,’ Journal of Theological Studies 57 (2006) 546—550 and 
K.-H. Uthemann, "Eustathios von Antiochien wider den seelenlosen Christus der Arianer: zu 
neu entdeckten Fragmenten eines Traktats des Eustathios,” Zeitschrift für Antikes Christen- 
tum 10 (2006) 472-521. 

125 See my “Preexistence of Souls?" 

126 This dependence is demonstrated, in various respects, by E. Prinzivalli, "Aspetti ese- 
getico-dottrinali del dibattito nel IV secolo sulle tesi origeniane in materia escatologica,” 
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and Pamphilus’s apology, as is testified to by Jerome, Eusebius accused 
Methodius of writing against Origen although he in fact embraced many 
doctrines of Origen's."' Indeed, in several respects, Methodius was not an 
opponent of Origen; on the contrary, he was deeply influenced by Ori- 
gen. 

In this light, it seems not accidental that a passage of Methodius's De 
autexousio, reported by Eusebius in PE 79,22, is ascribed to Origen him- 
self by the Philocalists. Moreover, a passage in the Dialogue of Adaman- 
tius—ascribed to Origen by the redactors of the Philocalia and by Rufinus— 
is very similar to a passage from Methodius's De autexousio."* Eusebius, 
however, ascribes his excerpt neither to Methodius nor to Origen, but to 
a IIepl Gà; by a certain "Maximus" who lived far earlier than Methodius 
did, i.e., in the days of Commodus and Septimius Severus (Eus. HE 5,264). 
What emerges from this conundrum, which I have attempted to clarify a 
little elsewhere,” and what is most relevant to the present investigation, is 
that there is a close connection between Origen's and Methodius's thought, 
at least concerning free will (but, as I shall show, also on much else). Again, 
Socrates (HE 6,13) attests that Methodius in his last work, Xenon, expressed 
much admiration for Origen. Indeed, Socrates presents this late work of 
Methodius's as a sort of reconsideration and withdrawal of previous criti- 
cism, a palinode.? Here, among else, Methodius agrees with Origen on the 
identification of Wisdom with the Ap in which everything was created (&p- 
y?» 88 adtyv thv Logiav, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 235, p. 334a). 


Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 12 (1995) 279-325, and by I. Ramelli, "Inno a Cristo-Logos nel 
Simposio di Metodio,” in Motivi e forme della poesia cristiana antica (Rome, 2008), 257—280. 

177 Ausus est Methodius nunc contra Origenem scribere, qui haec et haec de Origenis dog- 
matibus est locutus (C. Ruf. 111). 

128 For the complex question of the relationship between Methodius's De autexousio and 
the Dialogue of Adamantius see my "The Dialogue of Adamantius." 

129 "Maximus on Evil, Matter, and God: Arguments for the Identification of the Source of 
Eusebius PE VII 22,” Adamantius 16 (2010) 230-255. 

130 LG Patterson, "Methodius on Origen in De creatis, in Origeniana V, 497—508, takes 
Photius's excepts from De creatis in Bibl. Cod. 235 as coming from Methodius's Xeno (a 
character in De creatis is named Xenon). The same is the case in his Methodius of Olympus 
(Washington, 1997), in which the last part is dedicated to this lost work. In De creatis (Tepi tav 
yevqcóy, the only testimony of which is Photius) Methodius seems to have denounced, and 
misunderstood, the xóc poc vontóç in Christ-Logos as coeternal with God: but for Origen this is 
made ofthe Ideas or logoi of all creatures as thoughts of God, and not ofsubstantial creatures. 
Provided that Kentauros is, as Photius surmises, a character who represents Origen (in this 
case, Methodius may have dubbed him so because of what seemed to him the composite 
nature of Origen's thought: Greek philosophy + Christianity), this person £Aeye avvatdtov elvou 
TH OEQ TÒ ràv. 
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Methodius's De autexusio, which Patterson regards as the first work of 
Methodius (but the chronology of Methodius's works is very difficult to 
establish), is a dialogue between a Valentinian and an orthodox Christian. 
Here Methodius, like Origen before him, fights Valentinian predestination- 
ism, moreover with the very same method as Origen.” He argues that evil 
derives from the gift of free will and is not intrinsic to human nature. Evil 
does not depend on God, who did not create the human being evil. Method- 
ius uses the selfsame words as Bardaisan—whose work on free will he might 
have known from the same Greek translation that was subsequently avail- 
able to Eusebius—in order to explain that, without free will, the human 
being would be “an instrument in the hands of its Creator" and would be 
neither blamed nor praised and rewarded for its deeds. It is probable that, as 
Barnes argued,'? Methodius in De autexusio copied a passage from the origi- 
nal version of the Dialogue of Adamantius rather than the other way around, 
since the dialogue in its earlier form very probably stems from some decades 
before Methodius. And both the dialogue and Methodius's De autexusio are 
perfectly in line with Origen. 

Methodius's De resurrectione was written, as it seems, at about the same 
time as Pamphilus's apology (Pamphilus may allude to Methodius when he 
speaks of people who wrote against Origen's doctrine of the resurrection). 
The common background of both works seems to be the controversy over 
Origen's thought, and in particular Origen's idea ofthe resurrection, which is 
generally regarded by scholars as the target of Methodius's criticism here, 


13! Chapter 3is analysed by R. Franchi, "Ispirazione biblica (Gn 1, 26) e linguaggio pagano- 
filosofico in un passo del De autexusio di Metodio d'Olimpo," Vetera Christianorum 44 (2007) 
239-256, who highlights in it the presence of the two main components of Origen's works: 
Scripture and philosophical argument. 

132 TD. Barnes, "Methodius, Maximus, and Valentinus," Journal of Theological Studies 30 
(1979) 47-55. 

133 Apol. 127: eos qui etiam scripta de hoc [sc. de resurrectione] edere aduersum eum non 
pepercerunt. 

134 Jerome, VI 83: Methodius, Olympi Lyciae, et postea Tyri episcopus [...] adversus Por- 
phyrium confecit libros |...] de resurrectione opus egregium contra Origenem et adversus eun- 
dem de Pythonissa. On Methodius's De resurrectione see L.G. Patterson, "Who Are the Oppo- 
nents in Methodius’ De resurrectione?" in Studia Patistica XIX, 221-229; M. Mees, “2 Co 61-10 
und die Auferstehung der Toten nach Origenes und Methodius,’ Lateranum 51 (1985) 153-163; 
C. Riggi, “La forma del corpo risorto secondo Metodio in Epifanio (Haer. 64), in Morte e 
immortalità nella catechesi dei Padri del I-IV secolo, ed. S. Felici (Rome, 1985) 75-92; M. Mees, 
"Paulus, Origenes und Methodius über die Auferstehung der Toten," Augustinianum 60 (1986) 
103-113; J.F. Dechow, "Origen and Corporeality: the Case of Methodius’ On the resurrection,’ in 
Origeniana V, 509—518; E. Prinzivalli, "Aspetti esegetico-dottrinali"; M. Mejzner, L'escatologia 
di Metodio di Olimpo (Rome, 2012). 
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but not on his doctrine of apokatastasis. Indeed Methodius, who possessed 
a philosophical culture, was deeply inspired by Origen in many respects, 
including his allegorical exegesis.° He misunderstood some points of Ori- 
gen's thought, such as his notion of the risen body and perhaps that of cre- 
ation, also because of his slightly different anthropology.” For instance, he 
believed that Origen taught that “the body was given to the soul as fetters 
after the transgression, while beforehand the soul was bodiless" (Qotyévy¢ 
SecLov TO oôpa £Aeye 8860001 TH Puy peta Thv NapaBacv, npiv dé dowpatov 
om Doreen, De res. ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 234, p. 293a), which is not the 
case.” But he drew a great deal on Origen's thought, including the doctrine 
ofapokatastasis. His simplifications of Origen's concept of resurrection were 
known to Didymus (Comm. in Ps. Toura pap. 329,1-330,24) and to Gregory of 
Nyssa, both Origenian thinkers. 

Much of what Methodius maintains in De resurrectione is perfectly con- 
sistent with Origen's true thought. He even embraces Origen's etymologies, 
such as that of &ióv|c from detdy¢, which he expressly ascribed to Origen and 
accepts (ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 234, p. 299a), and agrees with Origen when he 
states that God alone is dcwpatos proper, while souls are a kind of cwpa- 
ta voepd (ibid. p. 301b). Methodius insists that God did not create evil and 
is not responsible for evil (ch. 1), which was supported first by Plato and 
then by Clement and Origen, who often repeated this anti-Gnostic notion. 
Methodius interprets the "skin tunics" given to Adam and Eve after the fall, 
not as the body tout court, butas the mortal condition and the mortal body. 
This is what Origen himself thought, who identified them with the heavy, 
mortal body that humans received after the fall, and not with the body 
tout court. Methodius also claims that the resurrection will not be with- 
out bodies (ch. 2); Origen had never maintained himself that bodies will 
not be resurrected. For him, too, resurrection will certainly be with bod- 
ies, transformed and made immortal and spiritual; he was clear that only 
the holy Trinity can be without a body. Methodius appears to have misun- 
derstood and simplified Origen's notion of resurrection, as I shall show, but 
not to have refuted or even attacked it. Indeed, Origen is never mentioned 
in the dialogue De resurrectione, and Methodius does not indicate in any 


135 See esp. E. Prinzivalli, L'esegesi biblica di Metodio di Olimpo (Rome, 1985); M. Marin, 
"Origene e Metodio su Lev 24,2-4," Vetera Christianorum 18 (1981) 470—475; E. DePalma 
Digeser, "Methodius and Porphyry,” in Studia Patristica 46 (2010) 21-26. 

136 On it see K. Bracht, Vollkommenheit und Vollendung: zur Anthropologie des Methodius 
von Olympus (Tübingen, 1999). 

137 See my "Preexistence of Souls?" 
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way that the ideas rejected in the dialogue are those of Origen. According 
to Benjamins, the object of Methodius's attack in De resurrectione was not 
Origen, but Neoplatonism, and especially Porphyry.*? And Mazzucco thinks 
that Methodius's treatment of resurrection was directed more against the 
Origenists of his day than against Origen himself.^? Even Patterson, who 
thinks that the De resurrectione contains criticism of Origen, nevertheless 
admits that this criticism derives from a misunderstanding of Origen and 
was intended to attack contemporary adversaries more than Origen him- 
self. 

In fact, Aglaophon, the character of De resurrectione who supports the 
thesis that the body will not raise again, does not represent Origen's 
thought." Methodius rather illustrated Origen's position, also by means of 
a long quotation, not through Aglaophon,” but through Proclus, who sup- 
ported the resurrection, not of the body's material substratum or broxeípe- 
vov, which is in constant transformation, but ofthe body's ei8oc. Both Proclus 
and Aglaophon are refuted by Eubulius and Memmianus, who supported 
the view ofthe resurrection ofthe flesh. Origen himself sometimes spoke of 
the resurrection of the flesh, and that he never denied the resurrection of 
the body was well known to Methodius, who, in 3,22, quoted a section from 
Origen's lost De resurrectione, which begins with "This body awaits its resur- 
rection.” This is the very same passage as reported in Pamphilus's apology, a 
work that was probably read by Methodius. 


138 H.S. Benjamins, "Methodius von Olympus, Über die Auferstehung,” in Origeniana VII, 
91-98. 

139 C. Mazzucco, “Il millenarismo di Metodio di Olimpo di fronte a Origene,” Augustini- 
anum 26 (1986) 73-87. Another element that might be considered to divide Methodius and 
Origen is the latter's millenarianism, which emerges especially in the ninth speech in his 
Symposium. But, as is observed by E. Prinzivalli, ^Il millenarismo in Oriente da Metodio 
ad Apollinare,” Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 15 (1998) 125-151, Methodius's millenarianism is 
moderated and takes into account Origen's criticisms. Methodius's so-called millenarian- 
ism, indeed, is completely spiritualised precisely due to Origen's influence. See L. Patterson, 
"Methodius' Millenarianism," in Studia Patristica XXIV (Leuven, 1993), 306—315. According to 
Id., Methodius, 106 it is impossible to call Methodius a millenarian: *the common notion that 
Methodius is an adherent ofa millenarian tradition is quite misleading." See also Daley, Hope, 
61-63. On Methodius's interpretation of Revelation see C. Mazzucco, "Tra l'ombra e la realtà," 
Cultura Classica e Cristiana 6 (1985) 399—423. 

140 Patterson, Methodius, 184-186. 

141 According to Prinzivalli, Magister, 96-97 Origen's and Aglaophon's objections to the 
resurrection of the material flesh can be worked out from the comparison between Celsus's 
objections in Origen's Contra Celsum, the De resurrectione ascribed to Justin (ed. A. D'Anna 
[Brescia, 2001]) and Athenagoras’ De resurrectione. 

142 This seems to be supposed by A. Vitores, Identidad entre el cuerpo muerto y resuscitado 
en Orígenes segun el De Resurrectione de Metodio de Olimpo (Jerusalem, 1981). 
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According to Henri Crouzel, Methodius misunderstood Origen.'? I do 
think so; in particular, one of the main points of this misunderstanding 
revolves around the meaning of ciSo¢ in Origen. The latter thought that what 
will be the same in the present and in the risen body is the body's ei8oc, 
and with eiSo¢ he meant the form as the metaphysical principle, in an Aris- 
totelian sense, and more specifically in a sense that was typical of Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, who was very probably known to Origen.” Methodius, 
instead, seems to have understood Origen's ciSo¢ as a mere shape/appear- 
ance (popoh, oxíjua), a very different idea. This is obvious in the excerpts 
from De resurrectione preserved by Photius Bibl. Cod. 234, p. 2003-2003. 
where Methodius reads &i8oc as a synonym of popoh or oyí)ua, e.g.: oyua 
TO AVLIOTALEVOV; meto tat yàp TAV Out od MaPAMayal; 6 METATKNUATIOHLOS 
Hei tò arabes nai EvdoEdv otw ànoxatáotaoiç. Methodius’s misunderstand- 
ing is clear in his mistaken paraphrase of Origen's thought: 


Origen wants that what is restored [&moxa€ictac8at] to the soul is not the 
same flesh, but a certain shape [notav uopqr|v] of each one, according to the 
appearance [xatà tò &i8oc] that now, too, characterises the flesh [...] that each 
one may look the same [6 avtd¢ pav] again in his or her shape [xatà thv pop- 
€] [...] The material body is in flux [6ovcvo6] and never remains the same, 
but it increases and decreases around the form [ei8oc] which characterises the 
shape [popoy] and by which the figure [oxĝua] is also controlled; therefore, 
the resurrection (according to Origen) will necessarily be ofthe form/appear- 
ance [ci8oc] alone [...] Dear Origen, you affirm with confidence that we should 
expect a resurrection of the sole appearance [tod eiSoug uóvov], which will be 
transposed into a pneumatic body [...] It is absolutely absurd to limit the res- 
urrection to the sole appearance [&ri póvov tod elGovc], since souls, even after 
exiting the flesh, never seem to abandon the appearance [ei8oc] which Origen 
says to be resurrected. [...] Origen says that the appearance [si9oc] is dissoci- 
ated from the body and given to the soul. [...] It is inconsistent to claim that 
the appearance [si8oc] raises again without undergoing any damage, while 
the body, in which this appearance was stamped [tò elSog ¿vtetunwpévov], is 
destroyed [...] In Origen's view, perhaps the figure Togo ofthe soul at death 
has an appearance that is similar [duotoetdé¢] to the dense and earthly body. 
(Ibid.) 


Methodius thinks of the appearance, and not of the metaphysical form (as 
is further confirmed by his conviction that the souls of Moses and Elijah 


143 H, Crouzel, “Les critiques adressées par Méthode et ses contemporains à la doctrine 
origénienne du corps ressuscité,” Gregorianum 53 (1972) 679—715 and “La doctrine origéni- 
enne du corps ressuscité, Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 81 (1980) 175-200; 241—266. 

144 A full argument for this is in I. Ramelli, "Alexander of Aphrodisias: A Source of Origen's 
Philosophy?" Philosophie Antique 13 (2013) 1-48. 
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retained this “appearance” which enabled them to be seen at the Transfigu- 
ration, and by the very definition of ei9oc that Methodius offers). This was a 
misunderstanding and simplification of Origen's doctrine, more than a dia- 
metrical opposition to it. Indeed, Methodius's greatness lies on the ascetic 
and mystical plane," much more than the philosophical. In his own De res- 
urrectione, instead, Origen used ei8oc and Aóyoc to indicate someone's body's 
immutable metaphysical form or principle, which remains unaltered at the 
resurrection. In the excerpt from Book 2 of Origen's De resurrectione pre- 
served by Pamphilus (Apol. 130), this Aóyoc is translated by Rufinus as ratio, 
ratio substantialis, ratio substantiae,” and in an excerpt from Origen's Com- 
mentary on Psalms preserved by Pamphilus (Apol. 141) and dealing again 
with the preservation of the body's metaphysical form at the resurrection, 
the aforementioned eí8og is rendered species.” 

Methodius's conception of death is one of the many points of contact 
between Methodius and Origen—and, in this case, also Gregory of Nyssa, 
who surely read Methodius. Physical death is considered by the latter, both 
in Deresurrectione and in Symposium, to be providential. In De resurrectione 
Methodius claims that the death ofthe body was wanted by God “so that, by 
means of the dissolution ofthe body, sin might be destroyed completely, up to 
its very roots" (ch. 4). The total elimination ofsin is the very basis of apokatas- 
tasis. Indeed, this is confirmed in the Greek preserved by Photius: 8tà org 


145 "The appearance is what shows the identity of the limbs in the character of the shape 
of each one" (elëie gow elvat tò Thy TadTOTH TA TOV HEADY ev TH yapaxthpı THs Lops Excdotov 
éugatvov, ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 234, p. 300b). 

146 M.B. Zorzi, “Metodio d'Olimpo, un autore minore?" Revue d'Études Augustiniennes 52 
(2006) 31-56. See also Patterson, Methodius, 36, who deems Methodius “an independent 
Christian teacher" 

147 Ea ratio quae continet Pauli substantiam—Pauli autem nunc dico corporalis—salua 
permanet [...] per illam ipsam substantialem rationem quae salua permanet de terrae puluere 
resuscitantur a mortuis ex omnibus locis hi quibus ratio illa substantiae corporalis in ipsis 
corporibus permanebat quae in terram prolapsa Dei uoluntate iterum suscitantur. 

148 Sicut enim eadem in nobis species permanet ab infantia usque ad senectutem, licet 
characteres multam uideantur immutationem recipere, ita intellegendum est hanc speciem 
quae nunc est in nobis ipsam permansuram etiam in futuro, plurima tamen immutatione in 
melius et gloriosius facta. Necesse est enim animam in locis corporeis habitantem uti corporibus 
talibus quae apta sint his locis in quibus degit [...] Cum caelorum habitaculum promittatur 
secundum locorum gloriam consequens est aptandas esse etiam corporum qualitates. Nec 
ideo tamen prior haec species exterminabitur, licet gloriosior eius effecta sit permutatio. This 
passage is also handed down in Greek by Epiphanius (Pan. 64,14,6-9), who, however, seems 
to have drawn it from Methodius's De resurrectione rather than from Origen. 

149 Documentation on this point is found in my “Methodius,” in The Brill Dictionary of 
Gregory of Nyssa, eds. G. Maspero-L.F. Mateo-Seco, Vigiliae Christianae Suppl. 99 (Leiden, 
2010), 494—496. 
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Odvatog £850 napà Oeod tH EEnaotyxot, tva jo aScvatov uelvy tò xaxóv (Bibl. 
Cod. 234). This is the aim of the “skin tunics,” i.e., mortality, given after the 
fall: tods Seppativous xitdvag Stk todto xatecxevacer, olovel vexpdtyTt mEptBa- 
AWV adbtov, Smw¢ Gud tho AVcEws Tod owpatoç Mav TO Ev ott) Em xoxóv 
&noðavy (ibid.). A third formulation, preserved again by Photius, comes very 
close to that of the Symposium: Ato vol tov Odvorvov 6 Ocóc mpóc dvaipeow THs 
Auagprioc bre vuv dvevoato, tva uh £v dbavdtois hutv dvatethaca d'6dtvorcoc Y) 
(Bibl. Cod. 234, p. 296a). In ch. 5 Methotius takes over Origen’s reflection on 
God's way of acting as described by Scripture: in the Bible God is said first 
to kill and then to give life; he kills only in order to give back a better life. This 
is how Methodius puts it: “God, as Scripture says, kills and then gives life, that 
flesh, after the withering and death of sin, may, like a temple that is rebuilt, 
be erected again with the same elements, impassible and immortal, while 
sin is entirely and definitely destroyed [...] the very idea of evil will disappear" 
This notion of physical death as providential and as a premise to apokatas- 
tasis is the same as was already found in Origen and will appear again in 
Gregory Nyssen, who knew Methodius as well as Origen. In these thinkers it 
is possible to observe the same close relationship between resurrection and 
restoration. 

Again, the use of the “theology of the image" in the service of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis is the same in Origen, in Methodius here (ch. 6), and in 
Gregory of Nyssa. This is how Methodius expresses this train of thought: 
“The noble image,” mutilated and stained by evil, 


will be restored again, intact and perfect, in the same original form [...] 
because God, in his love for the human being, has not tolerated to leave it 
in such a condition, that it might not be culpable forever, and might not bear 
the blame indefinitely, but had it resolve again into its original elements, so 
that, when God models it again, all defects in it might vanish and disappear. 


Again, the notion of anastasis as apokatastasis emerges, which was then 
shaped by Nyssen in De anima and elsewhere. The exclusion of an eternal 
culpability is another element that paves the way for the eventual apokatas- 
tasis. Thus, “in the remodelling, all defects and flaws will disappear, and [the 
human being] will be made again perfect and dear to God” (ch. 7). Just as 
death is conceived of as a purification aimed at a better life, so is the end 
of the world conceived by Methodius as a purification for a restored world: 
“The whole world will be submerged by a flood of fire from heaven, and will 


150 See my “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah,” 59-78. 
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be burnt for purification and renovation [...] creation will be restored to a 
better state and will remain, rejoicing and exulting for the children of the Lord 
at the resurrection, for whom it now suffers and is in pain, waiting for the lib- 
eration from the corruption of the body” (ch. 8). Methodius observes that in 
the world restored in this way “there must necessarily be inhabitants who 
will no longer be liable to death; they will not marry, nor will they have chil- 
dren, but they will live in full happiness, like angels, with no transformation 
or decay. Therefore, it is stupid to discuss in which modality of life our bod- 
ies will exist, if there will be no more air, nor water, nor anything else" (ch. 9). 
These ideas, too, will be taken over by Nyssen in De anima, and they were in 
agreement with Origen’s, especially in noticing that human bodies will exist 
in a new manner, when the material world will no more exist. No more air, 
water, and so on, means no material elements. 

In chs. 10-12 Methodius, quoting Jesus's words just as Origen and Nyssen 
do, repeats that “those who have received the resurrection will be like an- 
gels," not because their human nature will be transformed into an angelic 
nature proper but because their human nature will be restored into the con- 
dition that obtained before the fall. This is indeed a reference to apokatasta- 
sis. In ch. 13 Methodius quotes the Pauline passages that Origen also quoted 
and that Gregory will cite in De anima: "This corruptible body will have to 
assume incorruptibility; this mortal body will have to assume immortality 
[...] Just as in Adam all die, so are all vivified in Christ.” It is crucial to con- 
sider that this vivification of all in Christ for these authors did not simply 
mean the resurrection of the bodies, but the liberation from the death of 
sin. In ch. 14, Methodius adduces the same argument for resurrection as 
Gregory Nyssen brings forth in De anima. And his interpretation of the 
Feast of Tabernacles as a symbol of the resurrection and restoration is very 
similar to that which Gregory proposes toward the end of his De anima: "It 
means this real tabernacle of ours, which, after falling into sin because of 
the transgression ofthe law, and after being broken by sin, will be assembled 
again according to his promise, and will be resurrected into incorruptibil- 
ity, that we may really celebrate, in God's honour, the great and glorious 
feast of Tabernacles."? Besides, Ezechiel's vision of the vivification of dry 
bones is cited here by Methodius, just as Gregory Nyssen will cite it in rela- 


151 Iffrom an invisible drop a human being can be formed, it will be even easier for a body 
to rise on the basis of the earthly body, which has already existed. 

152 Patterson, Methodius, 11 is right to observe that in his interpretation of this feast 
Methodius's attention is oriented "toward the final stages of that perfection as they lead to 
communion with the divine nature ratherthan on the millenarian interpretation ofthe feast." 
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tion to the feast of Tabernacles. This is Metodius's statement: "Thus the Lord 
will be able to renovate the flesh, and put it together again, no longer by 
means of the bonds that held it together earlier, but of such bonds that will 
make it forever incorruptible and indissoluble." This refers not only to the 
resurrection of the body, but also to the restoration of the whole human 
nature. Indeed, in the subsequent section, which has survived in a com- 
pendious form, Methodius describes the resurrection as a restoration, in 
a way which is in line with Origen and of which Nyssen will be reminis- 
cent: “the restoration [&moxatd&otact¢| into a condition that is free from 
passions and glorious." Freedom from passions will clearly entail freedom 
from sin. The body “will be no longer liable to passions, not because its 
limbs will be different, but because it does not desire carnal pleasures any 
more" (ch. 12). A similar notion of the providential nature of physical death 
as a way to the resurrection-restoration is found in Methodius's fragments 
on Jonah: “All will rise again [...] God joined the soul, the divine image, to 
the earthly body [...] Christ became incarnated in a body so that, having 
formed it in conformity to a more divine image, he might have it rise uncor- 
rupted." 

Like his De autexusio, and even his De resurrectione in many respects, 
Methodius's Symposium was wholly written in the spirit of Origen—even 
though not of the ancient sympotic tradition'?—, probably before 290 CE. 
There is no attack on Origen in it. Methodius does not include Origen among 
the heretics criticised in Symp. 8,10, and even the criticism found in Symp. 3,2 
against those who interpret Scripture only allegorically cannot be directed 
against Origen, who almost always kept also the literal, historical meaning. 
Methodius himself in this work advocates the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture in 5,2 and 5,7, and in many other passages he interprets the OT and 
NT allegorically. In Symp. 5,2 Thallusa begins her allegorical exposition of 
Abraham's sacrifice with the declaration that she wants to expound “the true 
meaning of Scripture.” In 5,7 Methodius remarks that "the Law, according to 
the Apostle, is spiritual, and includes the prefiguration ofthe goods to come. 
Therefore, let us break the veil of the letter that covers it and let us consider 
its true meaning." Indeed, the treatment of Scripture in the Symposium is 
indebted to Origen more than anyone else, as Patterson rightly observed; 


153 The incapacity of Methodius to construct a true sympotic dialogue is underlined by 
A. Bril, “Plato and the Sympotic Form in the Symposium of St Methodius of Olympus,” 
Zeitschrift für antikes Christentum 9 (2005) 279-302, who thinks that the Symposium of 
Methodius was unsuccessful from the point of view of the literary genre. 

154 See my “Origen and the Stoic Allegorical Tradition." 
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I myself have demonstrated this in specific cases. Patterson notes that 
an “uninhibited, perhaps unwary, celebration of the spiritual sense of the 
Scriptures predominates.” 

Given the Origenian line of Methodius’s Symposium, it comes as no sur- 
prise that here too, Methodius shows a penchant for apokatastasis. Indeed, 
Methodius follows Origen regarding the fall and restoration of souls. In 2,7, 
Theophila grounds this hope in Scripture: God, “according to the Apostle, 
wants all humans to be saved and to attain the knowledge of Truth.” Speech 
g is crucial in this respect. It is devoted to the allegorisation of the already 
mentioned Feast of Tabernacles as resurrection and restoration, an alle- 
gorisation that Methodius developed in De resurrectione as well and is also 
present in Gregory of Nyssa, as I have mentioned. This feast “prefigures the 
resurrection and restoration of our tabernacle, which had fallen onto the 
earth [...] and which we shall have back immortal: we shall celebrate the true 
Feast of Tabernacles in a new and incorruptible creation” (Symp. 9,1). That 
this restoration is not simply the restoration of the body, but of the whole 
human being, with the definitive liberation from sin and spiritual death, is 
demonstrated by Methodius's fundamental remark in Symp. 9,2. Here, we 
find again the notion, which I have already pointed out in Methodius and 
which appears again in Origen, that after the Fall God introduced physical 
death for all, in order to spare eternal, spiritual death to all: 


Our tabernacles will be stably built when the body rises, with bones that are 
again joined and united to the flesh: then we shall really celebrate a feast 
for the Lord, when we receive eternal tabernacles, not doomed to perish and 
dissolve in the ashes of the grave. Now, our tabernacle at the beginning was 
well solid, but it was shaken by transgression and bent toward the earth, 
because God put a limit to sin by means of death, in order to avoid that the 
human being, immortal, living in sin and with sin alive in it, should be liable 
to an eternal condemnation. Therefore, he died; the soul was separated from 
flesh, so that sin might die thanks to (physical) death, given that it cannot 
survive in a dead person. Therefore, once sin is dead and destroyed, I shall rise 
immortal, and I praise God because, through (temporary physical) death, he 
has liberated his children from (spiritual eternal) death. 


That the outcome of such a conception is universal restoration could not 
be clearer. Physical death is a way to limit the duration of evil, and with 
evil it also limits the duration of spiritual death, which coincides with oth- 
erworldly purification, that it may not be eternal and may be eventually 


155 Patterson, Methodius, 128; further demonstration in my “LInno a Cristo-Logos.” 
156 Patterson, Methodius, 129. 
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followed by apokatastasis. Methodius is close to Origen's idea that the oth- 
erworldly fire, conceived of as purifying, will burn sins and pleasures off: 
"chastity, by consuming pleasures, threatens that, unless all will obey her 
without hesitation, and will not come to her, she will destroy everything with 
fire. For after her there will be no more law or doctrine than judgment and 
fire" (Symp. 10,4). The universal extension of salvation is declared in Symp. 
10,2-3: "God's mercy entirely dissolves death, assists humanity, and nour- 
ishes the light ofthe heart [...] Whereas the first laws, promulgated in the day 
of Adam, Noah, and Moses, did not succeed in giving salvation to human- 
ity, the law of the Gospel, it alone, has saved all," né&vtas. Methodius uses a 
past tense because Christ has already begun to accomplish the salvation of 
all. This is also why Domnina in Symp. 10,1 proclaims that “the rule of the 
evil one, who once enslaved the whole of the human race, was destroyed [...] 
when Christ became incarnated.’ And in Symp. 3,6 Thalia proclaims: 


The Logos assumed human nature to defeat the serpent and to destroy the 
condemnation that arose with the fall of humanity. It is right that the evil 
one should be defeated by no one else but the one whom he had deceived 
[...] because the destruction of sin and of that condemnation would have been 
impossible unless the same human being to whom it was said, “dust you are 
and dust you will be again," had been created anew and the condemnation had 
been eliminated which, because ofthat human being, had extended to all. For, 
"As in Adam all die, so will all be vivified in Christ," who assumed the nature 
and stance of Adam. 


This can happen because Christ-Logos, the new Adam, he too a firstborn 
and born from a virgin, like the earth at the beginning, is incorruptible and 
untouched by sin; this is why he can correct the corruption and the sin of 
the first human being (Symp. 3,4—5). This does not entail only the removal 
of physical death, which will be corrected by the eventual resurrection, but 
also the removal of sin. 

The perfect accomplishment, to be sure, will be in the end, when all have 
become believers (Symp. 8,8-9), but the coming and work of Christ have 
instantly begun to be effective. Origen also assumed that all will become 
believers before apokatastasis: the latter will be able to take place only 
when all have come to believe. This could not take place in any other way. 
The restoration of the image of God in the human nature, which will be 
described by Gregory Nyssen, too, as apokatastasis at the end of De anima is 
accomplished by Christ and in Christ. Methodius describes it in 1,3: Christ 
“assumed upon himself our form, disfigured as it was by many sins, that 
we, for whose salvation he assumed it, might receive again the divine form." 
Virginity itself, which is exalted in the whole of the dialogue, prefigures 
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immortality and apokatastasis, in that, in its complex and full conception 
that Methodius shares with Origen," it implies liberation from sin (cf. Symp. 
10,6). Apokatastasis is celebrated in the final choral hymn, in strophes 21-22: 


Corruption has disappeared, and likewise the pains of illnesses that make 
people shed tears; death has been eliminated [6&vovoc peony]; all stupidity 
has perished [d\wre nca &ppoabvy]; there is no more affliction of the soul 
which devours, because God's joy [yo p&] has returned to shining over mortals. 
Paradise is no longer destitute of mortals. By order of God, it is inhabited 
again, as it was in the beginning, by that human being who had fallen from it 
because of the subtle arts ofthe serpent, and who is now again incorruptible, 
fearless, and blessed [&q8aproc, pobos, udocorp ].59 


Again, this does not refer to the resurrection only, but to the final restora- 
tion of humanity into its original condition, free from sin and evil. This is 
precisely apokatastasis. It is to be noticed that Methodius puts the blame 
of the fall on the serpent's deception; this is the same as Gregory of Nyssa 
will do: evil was chosen by the protoplasts because it looked good; a decep- 
tion originated it, a false judgment, and this was instilled by the devil. In 
their ethical intellectualism, both Methodius and Gregory think that evil is 
not chosen as evil, but because it is mistaken for a good.'? In the end, the 
totality of the nations, Paul's ràńpwpa rëm Suën, will enter the Church, and 
therefore will be included in the number of the saved (8,6). 

Also, Origen's opposition to astral determinism (ap. Eusebius PE 6,11,69- 
70)'? is the same as is found again in Methodius, Symp. 8.9 Indeed, in 81317, 
just as in his De autexusio, Methodius supports human free will against 


157 Virginity is not simply the preservation of the body pure from intercourse, but it ends 
up with including all virtues, qua preservation of the soul pure from sin. See my “D'Inno”; 
M.B. Zorzi, “La reinterpretazione dell'eros platonico nel Simposio di Metodio,” Adamantius 
9 (2003) 102-127; Eadem, "The Use of the Terms wyvela, napõevia, cwppocbvn and éyxed- 
reg in the Symposium of Methodius,” Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 138-168; a somewhat 
more restricted vision of virginity in Methodius seems to emerge in C. Tibiletti, "Ascetismo 
filosofico e ascetismo cristiano,’ Orpheus 6 (1985) 422—431; Id., “Metodio. Verginità e platon- 
ismo,” ibid. 8 (1987) 127-137. 

158 For the meaning of uxo and its reference to the human being in this strophe see my 
"L'Inno a Cristo Logos." 

159 See my “La colpa antecedente come ermeneutica del male in sede storico-religiosa 
e nei testi biblici, in Atti del XIV Convegno di Studi vetero-testamentarí dell'Associazione 
Biblica Italiana: Origine e fenomenologia del male: le vie della catarsi vetero-testamentaria, 
Roma-Ciampino, Il Carmelo, 5—7.IX.2005, ed. I. Cardellini, Ricerche Storico-Bibliche 19 (2007) 
11-64. 

160 On which see my Bardaisan of Edessa, 42; 45-46. 

161 For an analysis of this passage see C. Macías-M. González, “El Banquete de Metodio de 
Olimpo y sus argumentos contra la astrología,” Mene 5 (2005) 307-341. 
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astral and fatal determinism, exactly like Origen and Bardaisan. Methodius 
employs the same arguments as Bardaisan in the Liber legum regionum: the 
laws instituted by human beings contradict Fate; in 8,16, Methodius asks the 
very same question as Bardaisan is asked in the Liber: why God did not make 
the human being incapable of sinning from the beginning. The answer is the 
same: because God created it free. It was precisely to defend human free will 
against Gnostic predestinationism, at the same time safeguarding theodicy, 
that Origen had constructed his history of salvation from the dpyy to the 
1&Aoc, the latter characterised as apokatastasis.'? As I have mentioned in 
Ch. 1, Bardaisan at the end ofthe Liber illustrates the new order of things that 
will obtain in the téAo¢, which for him, too, is characterised as apokatastasis. 
Likewise, Methodius in Symp. 8,11 speaks, much in an Origenian way, of } 
ATOKATAOTAOLS TAY KALVAY ALWVWV. 

The notion of a spiritual church seems to be a further aspect of Origen’s 
heritage in Methodius.'? Another significant aspect is that Methodius, too, 
just like Clement and perhaps Origen, considered the Apocalypse of Peter to 
be inspired. Now, this text, as I have pointed out previously, can be regarded 
as a "precursor" of the apokatastasis theory, in that it foresees the eventual 
liberation of the damned from the "river of fire" Indeed, Methodius was 
basically an Origenian. This is also confirmed by his linguistic use in respect 
to the terminology of eternity: he characterises punishment in the next 
world only as aiwvios, never as &iðıoç.* This is in perfect agreement with 
his adhesion to the doctrine of apokatastasis. 


Peter of Alexandria 
Head of the Didaskaleion in Continuity with Origen 


Peter, bishop of Alexandria during the years 300 ca.-31, martyr, and au- 
thor of two surviving homilies, both extant in Coptic versions, was a con- 
temporary of Methodius and—at least according to Philip of Side—led 
the Didaskaleion for a while. The attack on Origen in the Acts of his 


18 Argument in my La coerenza. 

163 See J.M. Torrents, "Origenismo y gnosis. Los ‘perfectos’ de Metodio,” Augustinianum 26 
(1986) 89-101, based on Symp. 3 and 8. 

164 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 226-227. 

195 Cf. T. Vivian, St. Peter of Alexandria. Bishop and Martyr (Philadelphia, PA 1988); F. Fatti, 
"L'anno della morte di Pietro II di Alessandria,’ Adamantius 15 (2009) 341—345. Alexander of 
Alexandria wrote a panegyric for Peter, preserved in Coptic fragments. See E. Lucchesi, “Pierre 
l'Apótre ou Pierre d Alexandrie?" Analecta Bollandiana 117 (1999) 285-288. A Coptic history 
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martyrdom, deprived of any historical value, is later and cannot be taken 
as an expression either of Origen's or of Peter's own thought. Peter's frag- 
ments, which appear to be much more reliable, include no criticism of Ori- 
gen. 

Among these fragments, three are preserved by Leontius of Byzantium; 
one concerns the two natures of Christ, and two others come from the first 
book of a treatise against the theory of the preexistence of bare souls that 
sinned before their union with a body. This view, which is criticised by Gre- 
gory of Nyssa as well in De anima, is often considered to have been supported 
by Origen, but this is incorrect.” Neither Peter nor Gregory were attack- 
ing Origen on this point. In the case of Gregory, I have demonstrated this 
in an Oxford workshop; as for Peter, my argument is further supported by 
Peter's use of oc gactv in his own De anima in reference to those who sup- 
ported the preexistence of bare souls. Similarly, seven Syriac fragments from 
a lost work on the resurrection endorse the thesis of the identity between 
the risen and the earthly body. This too has been seen as a criticism of Ori- 
gen, but in fact it cannot be regarded as such, since Origen did maintain 
the identity (an identity of cîðoç) between the risen and the earthly body.'? 
Likewise, Peter's Greek fragments, presented as coming from a Festal letter 
of 309, support exactly the same concept of the resurrection as Origen did: 
the risen body will keep the same substance as the earthly body, but with its 
qualities changed. Likewise, three fragments on the Trinity quoted by Cyril 
at the Council of Ephesus have been considered to be directed against Ori- 
gen's purported subordinationism (of the Son to the Father). But not even 
this is the case, since Origen was an anti-subordinationist, as I have argued 
extensively.” The time of Peter was also the time of Pamphilus's apology for 
Origen, which, reporting the adversaries' views, reflects misunderstandings 


of the Church of Alexandria begins with Peter; for an edition, translation, and commentary 
up to Alexander see T. Orlandi, Storia della Chiesa di Alessandria, I: Da Pietro ad Atanasio 
(Milan, 1968). For Peter's works see CPG 1635-1662. 

166 See W. Telfer, "St Peter of Alexandria and Arius,” Analecta Bollandiana 6 (1949) 117-130. 

167 See I. Ramelli, “Preexistence of Souls?" 

168 “Preexistence of Souls?" 

169 Another fragment, quoted by Justinian in his Letter to Men(n)as (on which see below, 
Ch. 4), is probably spurious. According to J. Barnes-H. Chadwick, “A Letter Ascribed to 
Peter of Alexandria," Journal of Theological Studies 24 (1973) 443-455, a letter to Apollo- 
nius of Lycopolis attributed to Peter in ms. Paris, Bibl. nat. Copte 131, fol. I, is not likely 
to be authentic; however, it draws on reliable sources. 14 canons by Peter, perhaps deriv- 
ing from a Paschal letter, and ratified by the Trullan council, deal with the lapsi ques- 
tion. 

170 In “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism." 
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such as those I have just mentioned. But Peter does not seem to have shared 
them. He is also likely to have embraced the doctrine of apokatastasis, even 
though we have no direct evidence of this. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus 


St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or the Wonderworker (about 213—270), was one 
of the first and main defenders of Origen. He was a direct disciple of Origen, 
and very probably authored a thanksgiving discourse to his master, which 
is also valuable in order to know what Origen taught, and how.” While this 
was sometimes questioned,'” Gregory’s paternity of this work is very proba- 
ble thanks to the attestations of Pamphilus—who in his Apology mentioned 
Gregory as a disciple of Origen and quoted the whole of Gregory’s thanksgiv- 
ing oration in his own apology for Origen (Socrates HE 4,27,67*)—, Eusebius 
(HE 6,30), and Gregory of Nyssa. Indeed, the identity of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus rests upon other reliable sources, such as Basil, who much praises him 
(calling him “the great, apostle, and prophet [...] who followed in the saints’ 
footsteps [...] familiar with God [...] lamp of the Church,” in De Spir. S. 29,74), 
Gregory of Nyssa, who wrote his biography/panegyric on the basis of the tra- 
dition available in his family (CPG 3184), including in it a profession of faith 
whose original was still preserved in the church of Neocaesarea in his day, 


171 See my “Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and Christian Platonism,” Vigiliae Christianae 63 
(2009) 217-263; also A. Le Boulluec, “D’ Origéne à Eusèbe: bibliothèque et enseignement à 
Césarée de Palestine," in L'enseignement supérieur dans les mondes antiques et médiévaux, 
ed. H. Hugonnard-Roche (Paris, 2008), 239-261, who underlines the difference between 
Origen's inclusion of Greek philosophy in his own teaching and the school of Pamphilus 
and Eusebius, which was more concentrated on Scripture; M. Rizzi, “Il didaskalos nella 
tradizione alessandrina, da Clemente alla Oratio Panegyrica in Origenem,” in Magister, edd. 
G. Firpo-G. Zecchini (Milan, 1999), 177-198; Gregorio il Taumaturgo (?), Encomio di Origene, 
ed. Id. (Milan, 2002); J.W. Trigg, "God's Marvelous Oikonomia," Journal of Early Christian 
Studies 9 (2001) 27—52; L. Lugaresi, "Studenti cristiani e scuola pagana," Cristianesimo nella 
Storia 25 (2004) 779-832; M. Rizzi, "Un'ipotesi sulla provenienza dell'Encomio di Origene 
attribuito a Gregorio il Taumaturgo,” Adamantius 11 (2005) 124-132. 

172 Cfr. P. Nautin, Origéne: sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris, 1977), 83-85, 99-133; H. Crouzel, 
"Faut-il voir trois personnages en Grégoire le Thaumaturge?" Gregorianum Go (1979) 287 ff.; 
Idem, “La cristologia in Gregorio il Taumaturgo," Gregorianum 61 (1980) 745 ff.; M. Simonetti, 
"Una nuova ipotesi su Gregorio il Taumaturgo," Rivista di Storia e Letteratura Religiosa 24 
(1988) 17-41; Rizzi, Encomio, and the collection of essays Il Giusto che fiorisce come palma, ed. 
B. Clausi-V. Milazzo (Rome, 2007), with both contributions that question Gregory's identity 
and others that do not do so. 

173 “Pamphilus the Martyr also mentions him [sc. Gregory] in the books on Origen which 
he wrote with much effort. In these books Gregory's farewell oration to Origen is also reported." 
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and Jerome in VI 65. Recently Michael Slusser, Winrich Löhr and others also 
claimed that Gregory, the disciple of Origen, was indeed the author of the 
thanksgiving address.™ This is an important point, in that it provides a link 
between Origen and the Cappadocians, via Macrina the Elder (+340 ca.). 
She was the grandmother of Basil and Gregory Nyssen and a disciple of Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus's, who brought Christianity to Neocaesarea (Basil Ep. 
204,6). It is to her that Basil traces back the Christian faith of their family (Ep. 
204,6; 210,1; 223,3). Gregory of Nyssa’s venerated sister, Macrina the Younger, 
was named after her. 

From his panegyric oration for Origen, the profound spiritual bond be- 
tween Origen and Gregory Thaumaturgus emerges, as well as Gregory’s ven- 
eration for his teacher. Gregory calls Origen “divine man" and “dear soul," 
above all for the love for philosophy with which Origen was able to inspire 
him and his brother. Gregory insists on the soul's free will, a principle that is 
central to Origen's philosophy of history, anthropology, and eschatology, and 
praises Origen’s conception of logic—the first step of the curriculum taught 
by Origen—, far from the idea of a science of mere words. He also extols 
Origen’s teaching of physics, geometry, astronomy, and ethics. Regarding the 
latter, Gregory exalts Origen in that he did not limit himself to speaking of 
virtues, but he offered an example of them with his own life, especially the 
cardinal virtues and the principle, “Know Yourself.” He also praises Origen’s 
method in theology and metaphysics to have his disciples study all philo- 
sophical schools apart from the atheistic ones, in order to acquire a critical 
habit without becoming dependent on a particular school. Gregory also 
recalls Origen's exceptional power to persuade in argument, and of course 
his Scriptural exegesis. 

At Origen's school Gregory certainly learnt the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis as well. In ch. 17 of his work Gregory describes Christ as “the one who 
saves all human beings, even those who are half dead and deprived of all; he is 


17^ M. Slusser, "St. Gregory Thaumaturgus,” The Expository Times 120,12 (2009) 573-588; 
Id., St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (Washington, 1998); W. Lóhr, "Christianity as Philosophy: 
Problems and Perspectives of an Ancient Intellectual Project,” Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010) 
160-188, praes. 161 and 165, following C. Scholten, “Psychagogischer Unterricht bei Origenes," 
in Hairesis (Münster, 2002), 261—280. On 161 n. 3 Löhr expressly writes: “I see no need to follow 
P. Nautin [...] and question the attribution of the Address to Gregory the Wonderworker.” 
B. Stefaniw, "Exegetical Curricula in Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius," in Studia Patristica 47 
(2010) 281-294, praes. 283, also takes Gregory as the author of the thanksgiving oration for 
Origen and as evidence of Origen's teaching method. 

175 For this description in ch. 6 see W.H.C. Frend, “The Failure of the Persecutions in the 
Roman Empire," Past and Present 16 (Nov. 1959), 10-30, praes. 12; I. Ramelli, "Vir Dei,’ in Nuovo 
Dizionario Patristico e di Antichita Cristiane, ed. A. Di Berardino, III (Genoa, 2008), 5632—5636. 
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the Protector and Healer of all, the Logos, the tireless Saviour of all.” Given 
that the kind of Christianity transmitted to Cappadocia was Origen's and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus's Christianity, it comes as no surprise that Gregory 
of Nyssa, Macrina the Younger, and probably also Gregory Nazianzen and 
Macrina the Elder, were supporters ofthe theory of apokatastasis. It was very 
probably Gregory Thaumaturgus himself who transmitted this doctrine to 
Cappadocian Christianity. And indeed Rufinus toward the end of Book 1 of 
his polemical work against Jerome,” attests that Gregory taught apokatas- 
tasis without hesitation. 

What Gregory Thaumaturgus says in his Paraphrase of Ecclesiastes about 
God's judgment in the future aeon and the reward for good or evil deeds 
and the aiwvtog (“otherworldly”) abode for the just is not at all at odds with 
the doctrine of apokatastasis. Neither is his mention of an "eternal evil" 
(dtStov xaxóv) in reference to death in Comm. in Eccl. 1016,14. For this expres- 
sion does not indicate the eternity of hell, but it is rather used by Gregory 
to report the view of those who do not believe in an afterlife, *as though 
death were horrible, as though it were an eternal evil which leads to noth- 
ing." Gregory himself exactly denies that death may ever be an eternal—and 
really eternal: &tdtov, not aiwviov—evil. In the extant Greek, however, Gre- 
gory shows to prefer the Biblical aiovtov.7? In Comm. in Eccl. 996,32 “the 
present enjoyment" is contrasted with the "incorruptible things pertaining 
to the time to come [aiwvia],” which God has established in a fixed form. 
I have already cited the aiwviog abode which awaits people when they are 
purified (ibid. 1016,49). The expression "aicvtoc life" indicates a “communion 
between God the Father and human beings” (Adnunt. 10,1156,44); or, again, 
it is "knowledge of the true God and of him whom he has sent" (Comm. in 
Eccl. 116115; see also 1164,2). In Fr. in Job. 590,37, aiwviog means "remote," as 
in the Lxx, where it often renders the Hebrew 'ólam. Origen made this cor- 
respondence clear in his Hexapla, which Gregory Thaumaturgus probably 
saw and studied in Caesarea. Gregory, in line with Origen and his followers, 
never applies the adjective dí8toc to future punishment; he even attributes 
it to his adversaries, in order to deny that death may be an eternal evil. His 
teacher, Origen, had indeed argued in Comm. in Rom. 5,7 that, si uita aeterna 
est, mors esse non possit aeterna. 


176 See below, Ch. 3, section on Jerome and Rufinus. 
177 On Gregory's use of terms indicating eternity see Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, 
new edition, 129-130. 
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ORIGEN'S APOLOGISTS AND FOLLOWERS, 
THE CAPPADOCIANS, EVAGRIUS, THE ANTIOCHENES, 
AND FOURTH-CENTURY LATIN ORIGENIANS 


Mn òè, ëw t&v cwlopever. 


No being will remain outside the number 
of the saved. 


(St. Gregory of Nyssa, In Illud: Tunc et 
Ipse Filius 21 Downing) 


Pamphilus 


St. Pamphilus Martyr, an admirer of Origen,’ is one of the most important 
sources on Origen and on the outset of the Origenistic controversy? He 
belonged to a noble family from Berytus (now Beirut), and was educated 
there; he sold his goods in favour of the poor and went to Alexandria, as is 
attested by Photius (Bibl. Cod. n8), who knew Pamphilus's Apology. There, 
he was a disciple of Pierius, so faithful an Origenian as to be called "Origen 
the Younger" or “the New Origen,” who became the head of the catechet- 
ical school. Then Pamphilus—with an Alexandria-Caesarea itinerary that 


! On Pamphilus's reception of Origen see, for instance, E. Prinzivalli, "Per un'indagine 
sull'esegesi del pensiero origeniano nel IV secolo,” Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 11 (1994) 433- 
460; A. Solignac, "Pamphile de Césarée,’ in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 12 (1984) 150-154; 
E. Junod, “Controverses autour de |’ héritage origénien aux deux extremités du IV? siècle,” in 
Origeniana VII, 215—223, praes. 220—223, according to whom Pamphilus included Methodius 
among the accusers of Origen who were hypocrites and ignorant, because he seems to crit- 
icise authors who have composed books against Origen's resurrection doctrine (PG 17,547- 
593); A. Grafton-M. Williams, Christianity and the Transformation of the Book (Cambridge, 
MA 2006), 179-193. Cf. E. Junod, “L apologie pour Origéne de Pamphile et la naissance de 
l'origénisme,' in Studia Patristica XXVI (Leuven, 1993), 267—286. 

? On the Origenistic controversy see at least E.A. Clark, The Origenistic Controversy 
(Princeton, 1992); Prinzivalli, Magister; Eadem, "The Controversy about Origen before Epi- 
phanius,” in Origeniana VII, 195—213. 

3 On bim, who was ofcourse a supporter of the doctrine of apokatastasis, see above, Ch. 2, 
section on Pierius. 
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resembled that of Origen— settled in Caesarea, where he founded a school 
of theological studies (Eus. HE 7,32,25), which had not only a philological, 
but also a philosophical connotation.* Both connotations are set within the 
tradition of Origen. Like Origen, Pamphilus is depicted by Eusebius (Mart. 
37) as well steeped not only in Scripture, but also in Greek paideia and the- 
ology. 

Again like Origen, he was attentive to the text of the Bible, and copied 
many manuscripts of Scripture, as is also attested by several colophons. He 
restored and enlarged Origen's library in Caesarea, and with the help of 
Eusebius—his disciple and the future bishop of Caesarea?—took care of 
Origen's works. Jerome, in VI 75, attests that Pamphilus "transcribed most of 
Origen's works by his own hand,’ and that those manuscripts were still kept 
in the Caesarea library in Jerome's own day, at the end of the fourth century 
and the beginning of the fifth. In the Caesarea library Jerome could still see 
and consult‘ a copy of the Hexapla written by Origen (Comm. in Ps. 5 and 21 
Morin; Comm. in Tit.). Jerome owned "twenty-five volumes of commentaries 
of Origen's" copied by Pamphilus himself. In his lost biography of Pamphilus, 
to which he refers in HE 7,32,25—where he also describes Pamphilus as a 
philosopher, like Origen—Eusebius had included a catalogue of his library 
(HE 6,32); moreover, the section on Pamphilus in Eusebius's Martyrs of 
Palestine is extant. Such was Eusebius's veneration for Pamphilus that he 
wanted to be called “Eusebius of Pamphilus,” thus presenting himself as 
Pamphilus's spiritual son. Jerome, who knew Eusebius's book on Pamphilus, 
in C. Ruf. 19 cites from it, attesting that Pamphilus helped indigent students 
by providing them with books and with what is necessary to live; like Origen, 
Pamphilus also accepted women among his disciples. His library was still in 
existence in the sixth century. 

He died a martyr during the last persecution, just before Constantine, 
being beheaded in 309/10 cE. During his imprisonment, and still after tor- 
tures, in 307/10, with Eusebius's help, he went on copying manuscripts and 


^ E. Penland, “Eusebius Philosophus? School Activity at Caesarea Through the Lens of 
the Martyrs,” in Reconsidering Eusebius. Collected papers on literary, historical, and theological 
issues, eds. S. Inowlocki-C. Zamagni (Leiden, 2011), 87-97, has some reasons to stress this 
latter point. 

5 On Eusebius as an Origenian and a supporter of the doctrine of apokatastasis see below 
in this chapter, section on Eusebius. 

$ See, e.g., Grafton-Williams, Christianity. On the library of Caesarea and Pamphilus's 
role in its enlargement see A. Le Boulluec, “D’ Origéne à Eusèbe. Bibliothèque et enseigne- 
ment à Césarée de Palestine,” in L'enseignement supérieur, 239—261. 
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wrote his apology for Origen in five books;’ after his death, Eusebius added 
a sixth, conclusive book.’ Only Rufinus's Latin version of Book 1 is extant, 
which may have circulated in an independent way? Books 2-5 were devoted 
especially to a defence of Origen's life, and represented an important source 
for Eusebius's own biography of Origen in Book 6 of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (he refers to them in HE 6,23.33.36). Rather than Origen's homilies, it 
was his philosophical treatises and great commentaries that—predictably 
enough— needed Pamphilus's defence, and first of all his masterpiece, epi 
‘Apy@v. These were the most liable to misunderstandings. 

In the first book, Pamphilus attests that around the end of the third 
century there was a growing hostility to Origen. His accusers are charged 
by Pamphilus either with incompetence (imperitia), in that they criticised 
Origen without even having read his works, but merely on the basis of other 
people's assertions,? or with pravitas mentis. The latter are those who select 
some passages from Origen's works in bad conscience, in order to condemn 
them, or people who were educated on Origen's works and then criticised 
him, even by writing works against him, “who for many years was a teacher of 
the church and grew old in the universal church" (qui per tot annos magister 


7 Photius, Bibl. Cod. 118, 92b, presents the first five books as composed by Pamphilus in 
prison with the assistance of Eusebius and the sixth as completed by Eusebius after Pam- 
philus's death. The extent of Eusebius's involvement in this apology is discussed. See É. Junod, 
“L auteur de l Apologie pour Origene traduite par Rufin: les témoignages contradictoires de 
Rufin et de Jérôme à propos de Pamphile et d' Eusèbe,” in Recherches et tradition: mélanges 
patristiques offerts à Henri Crouzel, dir. A. Dupleix (Paris, 1992), 165-179. Editions: Pamphile 
et Eusébe de Césarée, Apologie pour Origéne, suivi de Rufin d'Aquilée, Sur la falsification 
des livres d'Origéne, eds. R. Amacker-É. Junod, Sources Chrétiennes 464—465 (Paris, 2002); 
Pamphilus von Caesarea, Apologia pro Origene, Apologie für Origenes, übers. und eingel. von 
G. Rówekamp (Turnhout, 2005), this too with Rufinus's De adulteratione librorum Origenis. 
M. Simonetti, "L'attività letteraria di Rufino negli anni della controversia origeniana,’ in Storia 
ed esegesi in Rufino di Concordia (Udine, 1992), 89-107, reads Rufinus's translation of Pam- 
philus's apology, and his own appendix De adulteratione, as a part of Rufinus's program of 
translation of Origen's works and of his own controversy with Jerome. On this see here below, 
the last section of the present chapter. 

8 Origen is the first Christian author for whom ancient scholars composed apologies 
(Pamphilus and the anonymous cited by Photius Bibl. cod. 117; according to P. Nautin, Origene. 
Sa vie et son oeuvre [Paris, 1977], 100-153 the latter's Apology represents Books 4 and 5 of 
Pamphilus's Apology), an anthology, the Philocalia, and a commentary, that of Didymus the 
Blind on Origen's De Principiis. See Prinzivalli, “Per un'indagine;" 433. 

H See E. Junod, "T auteur de D Apologie, 177-179; Idem, “Controverses,” 215. The conviction 
that Rufinus produced a faithful translation is shared by Prinzivalli, Magister, 178; less by 
R. Williams, “Damnosa Haereditas," in Logos. Festschrift L. Abramowski (Berlin, 1993), 151-169. 

10 See I. Ramelli, “Decadence Denounced in the Controversy over Origen: Giving Up 
Direct Reading of Sources and Counteractions,’ forthcoming in the Proceedings of the Con- 
ference, Décadence, Berlin, Freie Universitat, 7-8 October 20n. 
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ecclesiae fuit, qui in ecclesia catholica senuit). This depiction will be quickly 
taken over by Didymus the Blind and thence by Jerome, who cites Didymus 
in the preface to Origen's Homilies on Ezechiel: Magnum est quidem, amice, 
quod postulas, ut Origenem faciam latinum et hominem, iuxta Didymi videntis 
sententiam, alterum post Apostolum ecclesiarum magistrum etiam Romanis 
auribus donem. 

Interestingly, Pamphilus attests the ad hominem nature ofthe accusations 
levelled against Origen: if at the beginning of a manuscript the name ofthe 
author was absent, then its contents were praised, because the readers or 
hearers did not know that these were Origen's, but the very same things were 
blamed as “heretical” if Origen's name was present as the name of the author: 


Accidere solet uel casu, uel interdum studio, ut nomine in codice non praetit- 
ulato legatur aliquid ipsius in auribus obtrectatorum quasi alterius tractatoris; 
quod tam diu placet et laudatur, atque in omni admiratione habetur, quam 
diu nomen non fuerit indicatum; at ubi Origenis cognita fuerint esse quae 
placebant, statim displicent, statim haeretica esse dicuntur! 


Pamphilus praises Origen for his humility, authority, and priestly service, as 
well as for his labour, asceticism, and philosophical life." Against accusa- 
tions of heresy that were already circulating at his time," he demonstrates 
the orthodoxy of Origen's Trinitarian doctrine (Ap. 5) by means ofthe direct 
quotation of passages from his writings,? especially from his philosophical 
masterpiece, which was the most heavily misunderstood: 


Ex his praecipue [libris] testimonia congregabimus quae accusatores eius 
quam maxime criminantur, id est quae per spatium et quietem in secreto 
conscripsit—haec enim adserunt maxime a praedicatione ecclesiastica dis- 
crepare—ex his praecipue libris quos nepi àpyóv adtitulauit, in quibus quam 
plurima a calumniatoribus incusantur. (Apol. 20) 


11 Apol. 9: Honore presbyterii in ecclesia praeditus fuerit et uitam abstinentissimam egerit 
etualde philosopham [...] laboris ac studii eius certissima designantur indicia, praecipue uero 
per eos tractatus quos paene cotidie in ecclesia habebat ex tempore. 

1? Apol. 9: obtrectandi uitio facile condemnare et alienum ab ecclesiastica doctrina temere 
pronuntiare; 15: Alienum esse Origenem continuo protestantur, nihil sibi cum illius doctrina 
commune esse confirmant. Anathema quoque dicere eum non dubitant improbe, et inferre 
maledicta non parcunt, ne illum quidem apostolicum sermonem uerentes quo designat quia 
‘maledici regnum Dei non possidebunt (1 Cor 6:10). Origen himself had quoted 1 Cor 6:10 in his 
Letter to friends in Alexandria (ap. Rufin. Adult. 7) against those who spoke evil of him on no 
grounds. 

13 Apol.19: non nostris uerbis aut adsertionibus defensionem paremus, sed ex suis propriis 
uocibus, quibus ipsa aliena haec esse quae isti obiciunt proprio sermone testatur |...] ubi autem 
eius ipsius qui accusatur uocibus utimur et ad omnes obiectiones accusatorum suis uerbis eum, 
non nostra adsertione defendimus, quae ultra relinqui potest criminationis occasio, saltem his 
ipsis qui non ueri studio, sed uelut libidine quadam culpandi semper agitantur? 
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Pamphilus refutes nine accusations by quoting nine excerpts from Ori- 
gen. From these, i.e. from Origen's own words, it emerges that the Alexan- 
drian identified the rule of faith with the ecclesiastical tradition: illa sola cre- 
denda est ueritas quae in nullo ab ecclesiastica traditione discordat (Apol. 23). 
One of the most important passages quoted by Pamphilus is Origen's com- 
ment on Hebr 1:3, which is crucial to his Trinitarian doctrine." The first six 
accusations are shown by Pamphilus to reciprocally contradict themselves. 
One of these is that of being a precursor of Arianism (eum secundum Arte- 
man uel Paulum Samosateum purum hominem, id est non etiam Deum, dicere 
Christum Filium Dei: Apol. 83), another is that of teaching docetism (dicunt 
eum dicere Soxyaet, id est putatiue tantum, et per allegoriam, non etiam secun- 
dum ea quae per historiam referuntur, gesta esse omnia quae a Saluatore gesta 
sunt: ibid.), yet another is that of professing two Christs.” A further charge is 
related to that of docetism and concerns the sheer allegorisation of Scripture 
without admitting of the historical plane: quod historias corporales quae per 
omnem sanctam Scripturam referuntur de gestis sanctorum penitus deneget 
(ibid.). 

The eschatological accusations are the most relevant to the present inves- 
tigation. The seventh, in particular, bears on the resurrection and apokatas- 
tasis. Origen was accused of not admitting of any future punishment for 
sinners, which is obviously not the case and is an utter misinterpretation 
of Origen's theory of apokatastasis, as well as of denying the resurrection of 
the dead: 


Et de resurrectione mortuorum et de impiorum poenis non leui impugnant 
eum calumnia, uelut negantem peccatoribus inferenda esse supplicia [...] max- 
imam [criminationem] ponunt quod resurrectionem futuram deneget mor- 
tuorum. (Ibid.) 


To counter such accusations, and make it clear that Origen did not deny 
either the resurrection of the body or that of the very flesh, Pamphilus 
quoted four passages from Origen's lost De resurrectione, two from his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, and two from his comments on Psalm 1:5. In Apol. 151-157 


14 See I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism and its Heritage in the Nicene and 
Cappadocian Line,” Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011) 21-49. On the role of Hebr 1:3 for the 
formation of Origen's notion and terminology of hypostasis see Eadem, "Origen ... and the 
Birth ofthe Trinitarian Meaning of Hypostasis." 

15 Adserunt eum duos Christos praedicare (ibid.). The accusation is repeated at 115 (accu- 
satur quasi duos Christos dicens, unum Deum Uerbum et alium Iesum Christum qui ex Maria 
natus est), where Pamphilus also proceeds to refute it. 
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Pamphilus also quotes Princ. 2,110,4-6 and Comm. in Ps. 65 to prove that 
Origen taught that sinners will actually undergo punishments in the next 
world. In this way he disproved a charge that Methodius too seems to have 
levelled against Origen (De res. 3,21,9). The last charge, easily contradicted 
by Pamphilus, is that of supporting metensomatosis: Ultima uero in eum est 
criminatio illa [...] petevowpatwosws (Apol. 87; cf. 173: nouissima criminatio 
est UETEVOWLATWOEWS, id est transmutationis animarum). 

The eighth charge revolves around protology and is closely related to 
eschatology. It concerns the so-called preexistence of souls:” ei de anima 
obiciunt [...] quod ante corpus eam factam dicat exsistere This time, Pam- 
philus (Apol. 8) does not quote passages from Origen, but he remarks that 
Origen never wrote a De anima? exactly because this matter is uncertain 
and the apostles declared nothing on the origin of the soul. In fact, Origen 
did not support the preexistence of mere souls, deprived of bodies, but of 
intellectual beings, equipped with a subtle, spiritual body from the begin- 
ning. Pamphilus's teacher, Pierius, supported the preexistence of intellec- 
tual creatures, like Origen and Pamphilus. The latter claimed that only in 
this way is it possible to account for the different situations of humans and 
their miseries without holding God responsible for them. The problem was 
clearly theodicy. Indeed, Pamphilus, just like Rufinus after him,? saw very 
well that Origen's concern was theodicy and the necessity of countering 
“Gnostic” determinism. Indeed, I have argued elsewhere that the polemic 
against “Gnostic” determinism was precisely the basis of his whole vision of 
human history, from protology to eschatology.” Pamphilus, like Rufinus after 
him, lucidly realised Origen's anti-Gnosticism. 

Especially in his preface, Pamphilus, like Athanasius just very few decades 
after him,” insisted on the heuristic nature of Origen's argument: 


16 It is preserved only by Pamphilus, Apol. 157: Si ergo in hac praesenti uita tam intoler- 
abiles sunt poenarum dolores, quid putandum est tunc cum non iam crassiore anima utetur 
indumento, sed cum id spiritale effectum ex resurrectione recipiet et uehementius utique quo 
subtilius est sentiet uim doloris? 

17 See Ramelli, “Preexistence of Souls?" 

18 Cf. Apol. 87: Quidam uero disputationes eius uel opiniones quas de animae statu uel 
dispensatione disseruit culpant. 

1? In tam multis et tam diuersis eius libris nusquam omnino inuenitur ab eo liber proprie De 
anima conscriptus sicut habet uel De martyrio uel De oratione uel De resurrectione. 

20 See I. Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and Christian Platonism: Re-Thinking the 
Christianisation of Hellenism,” Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 217-263. 

?! See my "La coerenza," 661-688. 

22 See above, Ch. 2, the section on Athanasius. 
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Quae cum exponit frequenter addere solet et profiteri se non haec quasi 
definitiua pronuntiare sententia, nec statuto dogmate terminare, sed inqui- 
rere pro uiribus, et sensum discutere Scripturarum [...] cum omni humilitate 
et ueritate non erubescit fateri haec sibi non liquere. 


Another important point that Pamphilus makes is his exhortation to read 
Origen's whole works without relying on other people's statements or ex- 
cerpts. 


Paulinus and Apologies for Origen That Depend on Pamphilus's 


Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, and then of Antioch, was a slightly more recent 
contemporary of Pamphilus. His formation seems to have taken place in 
Antioch, where he was a presbyter before becoming bishop of Tyre. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, he became the patriarch of Antioch after the death of St. Phil- 
ogonius in 324. He died shortly after and his successor Eustathius attended 
the Nicene council. Paulinus was a convinced Origenian, and was accused 
by Marcellus of Ancyra of deeming Origen more important than Scripture, 
and of retaining, among Origen's doctrines, only those which were most use- 
ful to him. These are likely to have included the doctrine of apokatastasis as 
well. He was deeply admired by Eusebius, who dedicated to him Book 10 of 
his Ecclesiastical History and his Onomasticon. 

An anonymous author seems to have based himself on Pamphilus's 
work—in addition to the works of Dionysius, Clement, Demetrius, and 
Eusebius, whom he cited—in order to write his own apology for Origen 
in five books summarised by Photius (Bibl. Cod. 117, 91b—92a Bekker), who 
describes this work as a BiBAtov ùnèp 'Opryévoug ... &veniypagov. In this work, 
the author defended Origen's doctrines, including the so-called preexis- 
tence of souls, by showing their scriptural and Patristic grounds. He also 
defended Origen, correctly, against the charge of being a precursor of Ari- 
anism. Like Pamphilus, Athanasius, and Rufinus, the anonymous apologist 
remarked upon Origen's "zetetic" method (yupvacíiag atta ëmm elpfjcOot) 
and, like Origen himself and Rufinus—a disciple of Didymus's—, lamented 
the interpolations that altered Origen’s works: Ñ Go tivwv EtepoddEwv tois 
adtod ovyypdppaot mapeuBeBArjoba. 

The anonymous apologist reported the same eschatological accusations 
levelled against Origen as Pamphilus had done, such as those of supporting 
the doctrine of metensomatosis (even in the form that contemplated the 
migration of rational souls into irrational animals!) and denying the resur- 
rection of the flesh and otherworldly correction (on Zomm aiwviov xóAacty 
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0088 capxóc dvaotacw). Indeed, three accusations out of fifteen therein are 
eschatological. The apologist's strategy was also the same as Pamphilus's: he 
directly quoted Origen's relevant passages. 

It seems that this apology comes from a monastic Egyptian environment, 
perhaps from the circle of Didymus the Blind.” It is not to be ruled out, how- 
ever, that Photius was summarising Pamphilus’s very apology, now almost 
entirely lost, or a compendious version of it. According to Photius, indeed, 
the apologist insisted on the orthodoxy of Origen and his ecclesiastical sta- 
tus (ExxAyoinotixdy xal x&v dp8o0ddEwv dropaivetat tov ğvõpa), on which Pam- 
philus also insisted. However, a dozen of the accusations refuted by the 
anonymous apologist correspond to those found in Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria toward 400CE, to which I shall return in due course. And a couple of 
others even resemble charges that were circulating in the day of Justinian. 
All this suggests that this apology was later than the time of Pamphilus and 
probably even of Didymus, or else that it was heavily reworked in the day of 
Theophilus or even later. 

Around 440 CE, Socrates too refers to Pamphilus's apology twice, quoting 
two fragments from books that are now lost. It is unsure, however, whether 
he used its original version or, as Van Nuffelen suggested, one that was 
reworked around 400 CE and interpolated by an Origenist in order to adapt 
it to his day's controversy. Indeed, Photius indicates that several versions of 
this apology circulated.” The same Photius states that, besides Pamphilus's 
and Eusebius's Apology for Origen in six books, “at that time there were very 
many other most respected persons who composed apologies for him,” xoi 
Got dé mrAetoxot xat’exetvov xotpoO xal &EoAoywtatot &moAoyias ntp adtod 
ovvetagavto (Bibl. Cod. 18, 92b Bekker). It is a pity that Photius does not, or 
can not, indicate their names. 


Didymus of Alexandria 


Didymus the Blind? (310/13 ca.—395/8) was a faithful follower and defender 
of Origen, Origenis apertissimus propugnator, as Jerome puts it in Apol c. Ruf. 
1,6. According to Jerome (praef. in Orig. Hom. in Ez.), Didymus defined Ori- 


23 So J. Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism in Early Christianity (Macon, 1988), 255-264. 

?* Cf. Van Nuffelen, "Two Fragments,” 103-114. 

25 See F. Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon (London, 1983), 83-91; R. Layton, Didymus the 
Blind and his Circle in Late-Antique Alexandria (Urbana, Ill. 2004); A. Louth, "The Fourth- 
Century Alexandrians: Athanasius and Didymus,” in The Cambridge History of Early Christian 
Literature, ed. F. Young-L. Ayres-A. Louth (Cambridge, 2008), 275-282. 
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gen “the second teacher of the churches after the Apostle(s).” Rufinus, how- 
ever, in the preface to his own translation of Origen's Hep! 'Apyóv, maintains 
that it was Jerome himself who defined Origen alterum post apostolos eccle- 
siae doctorem. Jerome, indeed, in his preface to the treatise on the Hebrew 
names, describes Origen as post apostolos ecclesiarum magister. Such def- 
initions echo that of Pamphilus, who, as I mentioned, declared that Ori- 
gen magister ecclesiae fuit and in ecclesia catholica senuit. Jerome translated 
Didymus's De Spiritu Sancto into Latin—in order to show the lack of origi- 
nality of Ambrose's De Spiritu Sancto? — and was the dedicatee of Didymus's 
commentary on Hosea; moreover, it was at Jerome's request that Didymus 
wrote his commentary on Zechariah: conscripsit |...] de Spiritu Sancto librum 
unum, quem ego in Latinum verti [...] in Osee, ad me scribens, commentario- 
rum libros tres, et in Zachariam, meo rogatu, libros quinque |... ] et infinita alia 
(VI 109). 

Didymus, however, lacked Origen's outstanding genius. He was, first and 
foremost, an exegete, and, like Origen, very learned, in the liberal arts and 
in Scripture, and very productive; even Libanius—not only Jerome in VI 
109? — praised him for his learning. Unlike Origen, Didymus was not really a 
philosopher, but in his works Platonism and Stoicism, and even Aristotelian- 
ism, emerge.” He had been blind since his infancy and, according to Rufinus, 
had people read books aloud to him. Like Origen, he was an ascetic, but, 
unlike him, it seems that he was not ordained. 

Palladius visited Didymus four times in the period between 398 and 
408cE. Didymus knew Anthony, who looked favourably at Origen and 
praised Didymus as a person endowed with the spiritual sight (Socr. HE 
IV 25). Three among Didymus's disciples were outstanding Origenians: Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, who in turn was the "spiritual father" of Evagrius; Jerome, 
who frequented Didymus for a month and called him Seer (but then he 
rejected him, when he also, famously, repudiated Origen), and Rufinus, who 


?6 In his preface to his own translation of Didymus's De Spiritu Sancto, Jerome reproached 
Ambrose with plagiarising Didymus's Greek De Spiritu Sancto, while—according to Ru- 
finus—Jerome himself often plagiarised Origen (Rufin. Apol. c. Hier. 22-24). 

27 Tantum miraculum sui omnibus praebuit, ut dialecticam quoque, et geometriam, quae vel 
maxime visu indiget, usque ad perfectum didicerit. 

28 Prinzivalli, Le metamorfosi, 916, 936-937 and passim, highlights the similarities between 
Didymus and Origen, but also notes that Didymus uses more philosophical and grammatical 
technical terminology and was influenced by Aristotelianism (though I think that the influ- 
ence of Aristotelianism was remarkable on Origen as well, passing through channels such 
as Ammonius and Alexander of Aphrodisias; see my "Alexander of Aphrodisias"); M. Ghat- 
tas, Die Epinoia-Lehre bei Origenes und Didymos dem Blinden, in Origeniana VII, 525—530; 
R.A. Layton, Judas Yields a Place for the Devil, ibid. 531-543; Id., Didymus the Blind; Tzama- 
likos, Origen: Philosophy, 339. 
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stayed with Didymus for six years, and later on defended Origen's thought 
and works. It is meaningful that Athanasius, the anti-Arian who admired 
Origen surely also because of Origen's anti-subordinationism,? appointed 
Didymus the head ofthe catechetical school, the Alexandrian Didaskaleion, 
in a time in which it fell under the bishop's control. Didymus, who opposed 
Arianism himself, directed the school for half a century. 

Like Origen, Didymus wrote many exegetical works—some of which I 
have already cited for their connections with Jerome—, as well as some 
doctrinal works, such as his Adversus Manichaeos, which is extant in an 
almost complete form in Greek, and his De Spiritu Sancto, which is close 
to Athanasius's Letters to Serapion? An anonymous (because acephalous) 
De Trinitate, long ascribed to him, is probably not by him, and has recently 
been ascribed to various other authors, such as Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
by István Perczel, or Cassian the Sabaite (a sixth-century ascetic to be dis- 
tinguished from John Cassian) by Panayiotis Tzamalikos.? Here, however, I 
am not concerned with this issue. 

In general, in his exegetical works, Didymus follows Origen, and not only 
for the choice of allegoresis. Didymus, like Origen, adduces parallel passages 
from all of Scripture, in support of a given interpretation, and repeatedly 
polemicises against Gnostics, Arians, and Manichaeans. Again like Origen, 
he often compares the Septuagint with the versions of Symmachus and 
Theodotion (for instance in Comm. in Prov. 1624). Moreover, as I shall exem- 
plify, Didymus followed Origen’s interpretations of single passages, albeit 
generally simplifying his thought. 

Didymus is usually considered to have been “condemned by the 
church" along with Origen, but in Justinian's documents and, what is even 
more crucial, in the acts of the Council of 553 CE? he is not even mentioned. 
However, he was anathematised in the edict of Eutychus of Constantinople 
along with Evagrius, and his association with Origenism, also in the III Coun- 
cil of Constantinple in 680 cE—albeit based on ungrounded charges such 
as that of teaching the doctrine of metensomatosis: the same ungrounded 
charge that was levelled against Origen— caused the loss of most of his 
works. Some of them were recovered in 1941 thanks to the discovery of the 


29 See I. Ramelli, “The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory of Nyssa,” 445-478. 

30 An introduction and translation is provided by H.J. Sieben, Didymus der Blinde: De 
Spiritu Sancto = Über den Heiligen Geist, lateinisch-deutsch (Turnhout, 2004). 

3! For these hypotheses see below, Ch. 4, the sections devoted to Ps. Dionysius the Are- 
opagite and Cassian. 

32 On which see below, Ch. 4, section on Justinian. 
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Toura papyri, which also contain material from Origen. Didymus's works 
are commentaries on the books of Genesis, Psalms,” Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
Zechariah.** His commentary on the so-called Catholic Epistles is extant in 
a Latin translation, but its authenticity is questioned. Origen's influence on 
Didymus in these exegetical works is remarkable, both for the allegorical 
exegesis and for the concepts employed. Especially in his commentary on 
Genesis, albeit never mentioning Origen by name, Didymus closely follows 
Origen's analogous commentary, which is regrettably lost but can be par- 
tially reconstructed thanks to Origen's own homilies on Genesis, to some 
other passages in other works of Origen's, and to Didymus's own commen- 
tary. The latter, however, seems to have simplified and stiffed Origen's treat- 
ment.” Another major source of this commentary is Philo? 

Didymus espoused Origen's concept of the &ọxń and the téAog. As for 
the former, he supported the so-called “preexistence of souls,” although for 
Origen, as I have mentioned, it is inappropriate to speak of a preexistence of 
bare souls. Like Origen, Didymus identified the skin tunics in Gen 3:21 with 
the present corruptible and heavy body (PsT 220,3; PTA 8,336), which makes 
me think that he, exactly like Origen, did not conceive of a preexistence of 
bare souls proper, but of rational creatures endowed with bodies that were 
not corruptible. After the fall, these became corruptible and mortal. 

As for the téAo¢, Didymus maintained the eventual apokatastasis, as is 
attested by Jerome in De scr. eccl. 109. In Fr. in Ps. 69,23, Didymus insists 


33 See E. Prinzivalli, "Codici interpretativi del Commento ai Salmi di Didimo,” Annali di 
Storia dell'Esegesi 3 (1986) 43-56; Ead., Didimo il Cieco e l'interpretazione dei Salmi (L'Aquila, 
1988). On Didymus's interpretation of Psalms see also G.M. Vian, "La tradizione esegetica 
alessandrina sui Salmi: alla ricerca dell'Origene perduto," in Paideia cristiana. Studi M. Naldini 
(Rome, 1994), 219-226; R.A. Layton, "Didymus and Evagrius on Ps. 18: Bible Study in Fourth- 
Century Origenism,' Adamantius 7 (2001) 44-53; G. Nigro, "Origenismo e polemiche trinitarie: 
Didimo e Basilio su Ps 32,” Vetera Christianorum 44 (2007) 11-138, who shows how Didymus 
and Basil independently elaborated on Origen’s exegesis; A.K. Geljon, "Didymus the Blind: 
Commentary on Psalm 24 (23 LXX): Introduction, Translation, and Commentary," Vigiliae 
Christianae 65 (2011) 50—73. 

34 R.C. Hill, Commentary On Zechariah (Washington, 2006). 

35 See Ch. Kóckert, “Origen and Didymus the Blind, Commentators on Genesis: A Com- 
parison,” in Origeniana X, 407—418, who notes how Didymus shortens and simplifies Origen's 
commentary (to the extent we can know it; see now K. Metzler, Origenes: Die griechischen 
und lateinischen Fragmente der Genesiskommentierung [Berlin, 2009]), skipping its philolog- 
ical and philosophical discussions and reducing the richness of alternative exegeses given by 
Origen. 

36 Didymus mentions Philo by name in some passages of his Commentary on Gene- 
sis; more often, Didymus uses Philo's material without naming him. For an example see 
A.C. Geljon, “Philonic Elements in Didymus the Blind's Exegesis ofthe Story of Cain and Abel," 
Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007) 282-312. 
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on Christ's eschatological reign, which will be eternal.* But before the end, 
the very telos, Christ cannot reign universally, because he cannot reign 
where sin reigns.” Once, finally, sin will no longer be found in anyone, then 
the Lord will reign eternally: ¿nerh Sè SytySetoa ý duaptia Yj BacU.ebovuca 
tod évepyoOvroc or ody nvpeon, Koptoc elg Tov aiva Bactrevet xal eic cov 
ai@va tod aidvoc. What underlies this passage is Origen's argument on the 
disappearance of evil: if God will eventually be “all in all,” as 1Cor 15:28 
states, then evilness will no longer exist in any creature, because God cannot 
be found in evil.? Didymus, likewise, argues that, if Christ must reign on 
all forever, sin will no longer be in anyone, since Christ cannot reign over 
sin. 

Like Origen and then Gregory Nyssen (Origen in fact with more doubts, 
Gregory with more certainty), Didymus also included the fallen angels and 
Satan in the eventual restoration. For Didymus, indeed, just as for Origen, 
the xóAactc aiwvioç of which the Bible speaks is not an “eternal” punishment, 
but a cathartic and therapeutic punishment that will take place “in the 
world to come.” Indeed, Didymus, exactly like Origen, in his Commentary 
on Job (76,ff.) shows a clear awareness of the multiple meanings of the 
crucial term aiwvtos. Didymus observes that, if this adjective refers to God, 
it means "absolutely eternal," without beginning or end, and not subject to 
time, whereas when it refers to human beings it indicates the other world, 
that is, the continuation of this life in the life to come: 


It must be noted that aiwviog has several meanings: in the expression, “alwvioç 
God,” it means "beginningless and endless"; for the divinity is called aicvtoc by 
virtue of having neither a beginning nor an end of its existence. But aiwviog is 
something different when used in the expression, “things unseen are aiwvia”: 
for these things are not aiwvia in the way God is, but rather because they do 
not perish but remain forever in the same condition. And aiwviog is meant 
differently again when it is measured against present time, as when it is said: 


37 On Didymus's Christology see M. Ghattas, Die Christologie Didymos’ des Blinden von 
Alexandria in den Schriften von Tura: zur Entwicklung der alexandrinischen Theologie des 4. 
Jahrhunderts (Münster, 2002). 

38 Od yàp olóv te tov adtov dnd 800 xvplouc xal Bau eic elvou. Ste &xuplevev xai EBactrevev Ù 
auaotia tod aùthv motoOvrvoc, 6 Osóc od xúpıoç od Bactreds tod &uaptdévovtos fjv. On Didymus's 
notion of sin, which is close to Origen’s in what can be considered a concept of original sin, 
see B.J. Bennett, "The Soiling of Sinful Flesh: Primordial Sin, Inherited Corruption and Moral 
Responsibility in Didymus the Blind and Origen,” Adamantius n (2005) 77-92. 

39 See I. Ramelli, “Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism. Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and the Biblical and Philosophical Basis ofthe Doctrine of Apokatastasis,” Vigiliae Christianae 
61 (2007) 313-356. 

40 Cfr. Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 135-142. 
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"the sons of this olov are wiser in their generation"; for the time that extends 
over the life of a human being is also called an aiwv. Indeed, it is laid down 
concerning the Hebrew who did not wish to be freed in the seventh year, that 


HE? 


"he will be your slave unto the aiwv”: for no slave of a human being remains 
one forever, even after his death. It is in this sense that Paul too writes (1Cor 
813): "if flesh causes my brother to stumble, I shall not eat flesh through the 


MAG? 


aiwv,” using this term in place of “throughout my life.” 


The dimension of the aidvec is for Didymus, just as for Origen, something 
that precedes the telos. The telos, which coincides with the apokatastasis, is 
beyond all aiàvsc and is characterised by absolute eternity (&iótówc). This 
is why Didymus calls the eternal life, which lasts not only throughout the 
future aeon (Cw aiovtoc), but beyond all aeons in eternity (Co) &t8toc), “b- 
mepattovtoc salvation" (Comm. in Zach. 2,370). Salvation, unlike punishment 
and death, which can only be aiwvtot, does not come to an end with the end 
of the aeons, but continues beyond all aeons, in the eventual apokatasta- 
sis. 

Again like Origen, and like Gregory Nyssen, Didymus also drew a close 
connection between resurrection and restoration. According to him, just as 
according to those two Patristic philosophers, the risen body will be a spir- 
itual body, as is clear in Comm. in Zac. 3183. In this work, however, whose 
public was not restricted to his own disciples, but was much broader, Didy- 
mus simplified Origen's theory, preferring a "more introductory" treatment 
(sicaywytxwtepov). Thus, for instance, throughout this work Origen's techni- 
cal terms &i8oc and bmoxeivevov (the former denoting the metaphysical form 
ofthe body, which will be identical in the present and in the risen body; the 
latter indicating the material substratum ofthe corruptible body, which is in 
constant flux) are not employed. Didymus clearly aimed at avoiding the mis- 
understanding that these Aristotelian notions had given rise to, even though 
he himself had a penchant for Aristotelianism. But he renounced these tech- 
nicalities for the sake of his broader public. Didymus, however, defended 
Origen; he took over his meditation in a comment on Ps r5 concerning 
the transformation of wheat grains into crops in 1 Cor 15:35 ff., which illus- 
trates the continuity between the earthly and the risen body. At the same 
time, Didymus also underlined the transformation that will take place in the 
resurrection, apparently also with polemics against Methodius's misunder- 
standings. Indeed, that Didymus was acquainted with Methodius's works is 
rightly maintained by Prinzivalli.” 


4l Prinzivalli, Magister, 127-128. 
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In perfect continuity with both Origen and Nyssen, who drew a close 
connection between dvactacts and &moxat&otacts, Didymus considered the 
eventual &ànroxatáotacıç to be the spiritual aspect of the resurrection. Com- 
menting on Psalm 44, Didymus considers the final restoration as the point at 
which spiritual progress will no longer be possible—this conception seems 
to be different from Nyssen's ¿néxtaoiç—, the culminating point of the té- 
Aoc, when God will finally be “all in all" (PsT 328,20—22; PTA 12,192). Didymus 
refuses to admit that this culminating point will be simply the resurrection 
ofthe body. The final universal restoration will be universal salvation, under- 
stood by Didymus as the return of all souls to God, in a perfect unity that 
will subsume every multiplicity.? The theme of unity in apokatastasis is a 
distinctive Origenian heritage, which returns in Gregory Nyssen's, Ps. Diony- 
sius's, and Maximus the Confessor's eschatology.? In Comm. in Io., fr. 2, on 
John 3:35-36, Didymus describes the necessary purification and the even- 
tual restoration of fallen rational creatures: 


This is said about rational creatures [x&v Aoy av]. Since, among all of them, 
there are also some who have become wicked, know how these will have a 
restoration [xat&otacww] once they have arrived in the hands of the Son, obvi- 
ously after rejecting the evilness [xaxiav] that they had, and assuming virtue 
[&petyv]. For one should not pay attention to those who propound sophisms, 
claiming that only those rational beings who have sanctity [&yiótnta] are 
called.“ 


An important point that emerges from this passage is that for Didymus, just 
as for Origen and Gregory Nyssen, the eventual apokatastasis will depend 
on Christ. Didymus too, like Gregory and Origen, considers the divinity to 
attract souls to itself through instruction and purification. Indeed, in In Jo. 
fr. 3, on John 4:24, Didymus offers the following definition of God: “essence 
that loves the beings it has created and takes care of them through its 


42 See B. Daley, The Hope ofthe Early Church (Cambridge, 1991), 9o. 

43 See my “Unity,” in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, English edition 
(Chicago, forthcoming). 

^4 Todta Aéyevot mepl zën Aoyimdv. xol £rei8y) £v mä tovtoiç ciol xal yelpova yevópeva, 
etotyoov mAs EEovat tadta xatáatacty ev vj] xeipl TOD vied yevópeva SyAovért åroßañóvra Hv elyov 
xaxíav xot &vorBovta Age, od yàp TOOTEKTEOV TH ceOetuévo oopiopata, riva KaAAEtT BLL póva 
TH AYIÓTNTA ËXOVTA. 

45 Fr. 10, on John 6:44-45: "We are attracted by the Father in that the human being has been 
created in the image and likeness of God, who is rational. There are the notions of virtuous 
actions and the /ogos of truth and knowledge. Therefore, whoever, on the basis of common 
notions, has heard and has been able to discern the Good, and has learnt the Father, proceeds 
toward Christ through the faith. Or else by means ofa revelation God attracts to himselfthose 
who listen to him and learn." 
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providence" Another remark on the above-quoted passage concerns the 
use of xax&ccacic. The meaning of xotáccoactc in reference to the eventual 
restoration and the tranquillity and peace that will reign in it is common 
in Didymus, who indeed prefers xo't&c'cotctc to &noxatáotacıiç—to the point 
that there are almost two hundred occurrences of the former noun in his 
extant fragments—although not always does he use the former in the sense 
of the latter. In Comm. in Job col. 214 the term indicates the original con- 
dition of rectitude from which a rational creature has fallen: &recoóca tis 
doc xatactdoews vol Laxaptoty tos. Likewise, in Comm. in Eccl. col. 232,22 
the noun indicates the original unity that obtained among all rational crea- 
tures; this unity is conceived by Didymus as a unity of concord and will, as 
it is in Origen: poy) pia xoi xapdia pla, ob TH dprOug, dXX TH TAVTÓTNTI. 3 
tTavtotys dé atty ý mown xatdhotacis Zorn. The rational creatures who fell 
from the original unity are interpreted by Didymus, just as by Origen, as the 
waters located by the Bible under the firmament in In Gen. col. 26,12; there- 
fore, their condition is now evil and has no unity any more 2 In Comm. in 
Eccl. col. 15,1 xatéotacts refers again to the original condition, the proper 
dwelling place of all rational creatures, which is also the place of virtue; now, 
this is the condition to which they have to return: 6 “tomog” Gë éotw 100 Ào- 
wee) xà ed npåttew, TÒ Sik Epywv xad évepyetv. Stav odv exnéon THs toradtys 
xatactacews, E&eOpoc Yéyovev Tob oixeíou vómov. ötav 8& dvaxcprpy, eic THY åp- 
yaíav &oyerat xatéotacv. As Didymus explains better in Comm. in Ps. 29-34 
col. 2216, the original condition of the human being coincides with being in 
the image and likeness of God; when the human being gets far from this 
condition, it goes out of itself and loses its own identity: xat cixdva tav- 
TOÔ xal OLotwot ËXTIOEV ADTYV. ÖTAV xorrapiévy, £v TAUTY TH korgordoet xo Wu 
¿xtioðn, où yivetar éxtdg Eavtod, €Ew Zoucon od yivetat. Indeed, the human 
being who keeps virtue also keeps the condition that is proper to the human 
being.” 

The term xatéotacts in Didymus refers both to the initial and to the 
final unity, to the mystical state of union with God, in which the intellect 
is absorbed in the contemplation of God and forgets what is human,* and 


46 Td drropetvavta du ye(povt xataotdcet Xo acá nate xaxiav iStav tadt’ elo cé nò 16 otepéwpa 
[...] Evexopevar ü8orca. Adbvatov yap Zo Tovs £v xaxiq óuogpovijsat TOTE- TVYYUTIKOY yàp AÙTH 
xai Evwoews dAdtplov. "H pv yàp àpeth Evortoldov ate dvtaxodovilav ëyovoa. 

47 [n Gen. col. 145,3: tfc vxfjc adtod thy pehy «otov, awlobons Tò xar Elxdva xod thv toô 
dvtwe dvtos dvOpwmou xatdoTacty. 

48 Comm. in Job 162,27: öte 6 voüc rpóc Tov TAV ÖAwv xécorcat Ocóvy xai THY éxelvou Bewpiav, 
tpónov Tivà ANON TAV dvOpwrivey yivetar. ATÒ THS ToLadTYS xaTATTACEWS xol ó LaKdplog Aavid 
Epa ev öte emeAadouyv tod payetv tò(v) prov pov ... 
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indicates beatitude in the next world, which awaits the virtuous: oldev 6 
omovdatoc, tt SiadeEetat adtov xatdotacis paxapia (Comm. in Eccl. col. 213,12). 
Indeed, xatd&otacts in Didymus even refers to the final 9éwots. After leaving 
all that is of this aeon, the rational creature, once purified from evil and 
vices (Tà pata), attains its own home, which is the divine condition: eíc tov 
éavtob Aotróv ofxov nopevdetat dgeic Tov TOO al&voc roov [...] Pela xatdotactc, £v 
Y) émopev0n and tod aldvoc tovtov (ibid. 358,20). A process of rectification will 
bring about the blessed, final condition or xat&otacts of imperturbability 
and peace due to the grace of God; this condition will be Christ himself, 
again according to the notion that the final xatéctact¢ will be a Géwots 
(Comm. in Zach. 1,65). 

The condition of 6éwot¢ is that in which God is found, and God can be 
found only in perfect virtue, not in evil, as Origen already insisted (Comm. 
in Ps. 22-26.10 col. 102,6).? This is the second time we encounter Didymus fol- 
lowing Origen's argument based on the eventual abolition of evil to explain 
how God will be able to be “all in all.” Didymus depicts the eventual 0£o- 
ctc well especially in Comm. in Ps. 35-39 col. 234,22, in which he also details, 
like Origen and Athanasius, that Jesus descended alone from the divine con- 
dition, but ascends with humans, so to have them too participate in the 
divine condition: oüpovóc tod odpavod ý Sexy xatdotacics Aéyetat yàp ev où- 
povQ 6 Dec civar ody Sti v tónw &cxtv. [...] xatéBy Sé póvoç "Incoüc x tod 
dANPAs ovpavod, Tovteatl THs xataotáoewç TIS áouočoúonņç Jem." The eventual 
9écctc is described again by Didymus in Fr. in Ps. fr. 845? and in In Gen. 
col. 222,3, in which he characterises it as perfect beatitude: "H xapdia pov 
xoi Y c&pE pov &yaM doceta eri sv Cavta, öte &v exelvy Tf) xataotáoei yivetat, 


49 “Eretat Bé vj Toraúty xataotdce tò dodyyutov xal àrápayov tav xatopSouuevwr. ‘Opartat dé ý 
elonvy v) nepi ñs 6 Incodc: Eloyyyy thv £u dolut dutv. A£8oxot dé ox) pete Oelorc xdprtog amd 
Ocod natpòç xat Kuptov 'Iyco0 Xptotod, wç moadevet Tat Aoc, Aupotepa dé coco, Y) sten xod 0 
Xápiş qnt, ó Swtýp Zeen, 

50 [Tágac tas NMEpas ev TH olco TOO Oeod xatoixð, obtws £v Mé&ouIC Tals NUEPaIS Oeopá THY 
TEOTVOTHTA KUPLOU xai ETLTXETTOMAL TOV VAdV adTOD. TEpTVÓTNG dé xvuplou Zoch ý uevovcto adTOD. 
xai vads adbtod gotw ý xatdotactc, Zu fj Bede edploxetat, èv Y) Beds oixet. Y teria dpev) olxóg Zeen 
9co0. 

5! The same idea is expressed in Fr. in Jo. fr. 1 col. 1,2: Oùpavòv Aner ovjuatvec 8o thv cavel 
TEPIWTÝV Kal xatdotacw Tob Jeo, ÜTLE oby ETEPA TIS VONTHS adTOD odciag cuyyxdve cf. Comm. in 
Ps. 35-39 col. 234,30: póvoç oðv ó Occ £v adT@ TH Aeyopévo obpovQ eotiv, ody Sti témo¢ Zoch Ñ 
THUG TH Tonpa, BAK xacáaraatc, woavel xatdoTacIs Jo, repuom) 000. Just as heaven is not 
a place, but the divine condition, so also hell is not a place but a condition: Comm. in Eccl. 
(9.8—10.20) col. 280,2: oUx Zoch ye 6 &dy¢ obtog tTóroç GAA xatdotacis. Gregory Nyssen in De 
anima insisted on the very same point. 

52 "Eri thv dxpwpetav eva BeBynxdtac ws olxetv Tov Oeod been pépovtaç THY xatà 96v xaváctacty, 
TAnewlevtos Ex’ atüxotc Tod "Ocov pavepwOH, öporor orbc Ecdpredar, Sti Ad ëuefa adtov xoc otw. 
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ued’ Hv on Zo tépa, elc Hv of POdcavtes uaxapízovrat. This is clearly the 
final stage, the telos, after which there will be no change of state. This telos 
is “to become God,’ to reach a divine condition: Comm. in Eccl. (3—4.12) 
col. 101,26: 6 dvOpoortoc, Bra droBdAy thy dvOownivyy Cory od thv xa Du 
Zugang, yivetat Fede [...] cig Been xatdotacr. Deification is union with God 
and adhesion to the Good, and is described again as a xatéotaats in Fr. in Ps. 
fr. 641a, on 

The final apokatastasis is depicted also in Comm. in Zach. 1,265 as a xa- 
taotacts of peace, foreseen by Micha, after the war against the powers of 
evil, after which there will be no conflict left; this idea is closely related 
to that of concord and unity in the telos. In Comm. in Zach. 4,224 Didymus 
closely relates resurrection and restoration, calling the latter "the perfect 
xox&cxacie" which will take place after the achievement of virtue: do0evéc 
evdvontat rëm d Dogolog Bé te xal Süvoquv, Ex puxtxod cwpato¢g mveupartt- 
xòv c&ya yivopevov [...] ometat rata Oed8ev we an’ dpyijs, Tig teAelas xata- 
otdoews Kal dperfc emtywouevys. Not only will the body be resurrected as 
spiritual and no longer psychic, but there will be a spiritual restoration 
of humans to their original and perfect condition, characterised by virtue 
and freedom from evil. The same connection between resurrection and 
restoration is drawn by Didymus in Comm. in Eccl. col. 104,27. The luminous 
condition or xatáotaoıç of the telos is described in terms of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The eventual apokatastasis will be the telos, after which no 
transformation will occur, no more progress will be needed (Comm. in Zach. 
5,164).°° 

The purifying nature of the otherworldly fire—another pillar that but- 
tresses the doctrine of apokatastasis, from Clement to Origen and Gregory 
of Nyssa and beyond—is clarified by Didymus in Comm. in Ps. 20-21 col. 21,15: 
that fire will consume, not creatures, but evil: 


53 Elc enden tyy xardotac petà TÒ MopevOfjvan òniow xatapldcas wç xoMnbFvat driow of 
Ster yaw "ExoMyby ý poy uou drticw gov, Syrobans THs gue ts eg Ain tò ‘Hvw9y. otw 
yap dxovotéov xal tod Aroatuyobvtes TÒ Novy pov, xoOMamEvol TH dyad@. Evwoww Thv npòç 9&0v Guiot 
xai TO 'O xoMwpevos TH Kupi £v nvedbuc Zorn, 

54 Kai moAguous eyetpovtwy Satpdver xal «àv Zen àvtixeruévwv Suvdpewy [...] Tadtyy v- 
Toypåpwv THY Elonvatay xal edotady xaváavacty [...] ITàc yàp Ett Gov tic Zero, mávtwv tõv 
atdoeic xal moAguous eyetpovtwy kom Auen, 

55 "Ey Aaunpd xatactdce Sicyouaww obx dOXo0ev AN ZE taut quc xai huépaç goe, nepi 
fic 6 xopóc x&v dytwy xehadav gon, "Eotw h Aaumpdtys Kupíou tod Oeod Au eq’ Huds. TIpóc thy 
Tvevmatuciy Tepouoo Ain ... 

56 Ae yàp note orvat thv mpoxorijv, td TEAoUS StiadeEauevor, olxou xaAovpevov. Où yàp 
olov xal mpen@de¢ dndpyet del npoxónteiv pndapdc éoxduevov &nl veAevraíav xatdotacty, olxov 
npocayopevopévyy. 
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Eva xol yóproc xol xo Gore uyxéri Undpyerv—ddbvatov dé otv oto 
dpavicbfvat, AMAA Å yéptos eloiv dpaviCovra xo yàp TÒ 0p TOTO TÒ THs xoAdTEWS 
oùx evepyel eic odctav, ANN ele Sec xal mordtyTAs. avarioxe td Op todto où 
xuriopata, Od rods xatactacels, Zerg zoudoëe, 


It is impossible that wood, grass, and straw disappear in such a way as not to 
exist any more, but sinners will disappear insofar as they are grass and so on. 
Indeed, this fire of the corrective punishment is not active against the substance, 
but against habits and qualities [sc. bad habits and qualities]. For this fire 
consumes, not creatures, but certain conditions and certain habits. 


Since no creature is evil by nature, but only because of a free choice, pre- 
cisely thanks to the aforementioned purification all will be able to convert 
to the Good, return to their original condition, and achieve salvation: 


Kadet nds elg cwtnplav. tò “emtotpapyoovtat” Seiuvucw Gr oddeis xata odatav 
Xaxóg Zorn, GAG Kate Teoaipeaw. el dé loxucev TO xaxòv E Aäoot Thv MpOaloEaw elc 
do Tt AMOG, loxdoet Tò yalov dvaxahéoac$ar orb] elc THY MpoTepav xatáotacv. 


(Comm. in Ps. 20-21 col. 54,20) 


He calls us to salvation. The verb "they will return / convert" indicates that 
nobody is evil by essence, by nature, but rather by free choice. If evil had the 
power to push the (human) free choice toward something else, something 
alien, the Good will have the power to call it back to its original condition. 


Again, the apokatastasis is a work of God, who is the Good par excellence. 
This restoration will be a return to the original condition, a better and more 
perfect condition, after a worse one.” The return of the soul to its original 
condition after the perdition it has plunged into because of sin is clearly 
considered by Didymus, once again, to depend on Christ's work. Here, in 
Comm. in Ps. 35-39 col. 267,20, this is especially Christ's teaching work, and 
even that of the angels and of those who are disciples of Christ: 


6 owryp yov £jAv0ev rcf joo xai cdoa tò droàwàóç. otos tv THY duet 
nret, iva elc owryplav adthy dydyn, tva xac thv mpotépay erc xatdotaow Eevéyxy. 
Aeren odv å ouräp todto motel Sid rardeúrewç xal Sid cuvteretas THs cig TÒ xov, 
omg vol ol Tod cwTHpos Vora) xal dyyeXol ye xal dtvOpemot Toto moLodew. 


The Saviour in fact has come to look for what was lost and save it. He looks for 
the soul, in order to lead it to salvation, to bring it back to its original condition. 
Now, just as the Saviour does this by means of instruction and perfecting into 
what is good, likewise the disciples of the Saviour, both angels and human 
beings, do so. 


57 Kadet adtods nóppw dvtac, oby tva uetaBatixds xtvvjOévtec Ex Tónov elc tónov EAOwowv, 
AMA Ex Sraécewe cic Skea, dÉ Adrrovos xaractdcews èni thv ueldova xal teAetotépav (Comm. 
in Ps. 29-34 col. 197,2; cf. Comm. in Ps. 35-39 col. 237,15: TAnSbvetat adtod ý ceyaddtys, ötav xat 
tots dvortois cuvuataBaivy, nepta ciodyew adbtods elc Heizung xatcotacty). 
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Since apokatastasis must pass through death, Didymus, like Origen, 
Methodius, Nyssen, and Ambrose, highlights the positive value of physical 
death, which opens up the door to beatitude and immortality: dd ¿nei ot 
&voryxotoOévrec dd tHS Duc Tig £& ugoe elc ro0ro Epyovtat, Qovárov óvopidt- 
eto oÔpa [...] &voryouévov yap ¿otw TÒ elc Co|v xai waxapidtyta xai á$ávatov 
xatdotacw dyecOot (Comm. in Ps. 20-21 col. 36,24). 

Following a week-scheme that has antecedents in Origen and will be 
developed especially by Maximus the Confessor, Didymus identifies the 
week until Friday with the time of history, the Sabbath with the end of 
history, and the Sunday or eighth day with apokatastasis and deification, 
a condition that transcends the world: tòv év && juéparç xócyov yeyevnpévov, 
xoi TOOTS Zorn TO £v EGdduN yugoa yevérOat oo Anw cabBarw [...] Emel 
ox Zap! mpóc TEAElaV UAKAPLOTYTA TO APYHTa! TOV KOTLIKAS Ytvopévov, Sel 
npocAaBetv Thy peta THY ev TH coperto Britt úrepxóouiov xatdoTacly oo 
dyddnv (Fr. in Ps. fr. 31). 

Closely related to the realisation of apokatastasis, the theme, dear to 
Origen and Nyssen, of the final submission of all to Christ as the salvation 
of all appears in Didymus as well. This is what he declares commenting on 
John 17:1: 

The Father has given to Christ the power and dominion over all beings [xat& 
návtwy], that no being [yySév] that has been handed to him should perish: for 
this glory, too, passes through us, because it was necessary that the totality 
of those who will have submitted to him and have arrived in the hands 
of the omnipotent [mévta icydovtos] Logos of God be saved [Stacecwopevov 
&ra£] and remains among the goods that have no end [év &teAeutytoIs uetvot 
c&yootc], so that it needs no longer suffer the tyranny of death, nor be liable 
to corruption and sins, nor have to undergo punishment for ancient evils [xotg 
&pxototc drtoxeic bat xoncoic ]. 


From Didymus's commentary on 1 Corinthians the section on 1Cor 15 is 
thankfully extant. Here, in 1Cor 15:28, Paul precisely spoke of the final sub- 
mission of all to Christ, and this passage was used by both Origen and Gre- 
gory Nyssen especially in his In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius to argue for the final 
restoration of all. Didymus in his commentary (6—7) claims that Christ's 
resurrection necessarily implies the resurrection of all, návtwv dvaotaatc. 
What is more, thanks to faith in the risen Christ, humans are liberated, not 
only from death, but also from sins (vjAevOepóc0ot TOV cpaptidv); all (r&v- 
té¢) will enter immortality, as a consequence (dxóAov0ov). Didymus is closely 


58 K. Staab, Pauluskommentar aus der griechischen Kirche aus Katenenhandschriften 
gesammelt (Münster, 1933), 6-14. 
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inspired by Origen also in a detail concerning St. Paul. Origen, in order to 
argue that God kills only with the purpose of giving a better life, adduced 
Paul's example: God killed Paul the persecutor (d1wxtys) so to give life to 
Paul the apostle (&nóotoàoç).® Likewise, Didymus here observes that Paul 
once was a persecutor (txts) but then, thanks to God's grace, came to be 
an apostle (àóccoAoc). 

Again in the footsteps of Origen, as is the case with Nyssen's De anima, 
Didymus affirms that each one's risen body will be the same as one's earthly 
body, but incorruptible and spiritual (&qo0oprov xal mvevpattxdv). Comment- 
ing on 1Cor 15:21-22, in which it is claimed that, as all die in Adam, so will 
all be vivified in Christ, Didymus makes it explicit that "the vivification will 
involve all those who have died in Adam [návtwv tv &noðavóvtwv du tà 
‘Addu],” that is to say, all human beings. 

Again like Origen, Didymus (7-8), commenting on 1Cor 15:23-24a, insists 
that an order will be followed in the telos. The believers will be saved first, 
then all the others. But all creatures will. This will be a return to the original 
condition and a tension to salvation: 


Since Christ's resurrection precedes that of all the others, it will be the first 
in honour; then immediately afterwards, in the following order, will come the 
believers, at the coming of Christ, on the basis of the analogy of their faith; 
then it will be the end [tò téAo¢], ordered and established as corresponding to 
the beginning [góc a&pynv SiaoteMouevov]. 


That the end is similar to the beginning is a typical Origenian claim, which 
in Origen did not entail the identity, but the superiority, of the telos vis-a-vis 
the arkhe. Within his discourse on the order in which all creatures will 
submit to Christ and attain the final salvation, Didymus (8), commenting 
on 1Cor 15:24b—26, clearly expounds the union of all souls with God after 
their liberation from sin: 


Therefore, it is necessary that Christ reign over the beings, as they progres- 
sively add themselves, up to the totality Loge Bug mpoxonys], until all those 
who are enemies because of sin [n&vtes] have submitted to him, and Christ has 
destroyed every tyrannical power |xorcobovxog adtod nacav tupavwixyy Zoo). 
ov]. After this, the first evil itself, death, is destroyed, in that every [rco] soul, 
now subject to death, which is joined with evil, will be joined to Christ [évouuévn 
ox |. 


Like Origen (Comm. in Rom. 5,7 and elsewhere), Didymus considers the 
death that will be destroyed in the end to be, not merely physical death, 


59 See I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah,” 59-78. 
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but spiritual death, i.e. the death of the soul. The final elimination of this 
death clearly means universal restoration for the souls and their definitive 
liberation from evil and death. This is obviously tantamount to universal 
apokatastasis. Also, like Gregory Nyssen in his In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius, 
who comments on the very same passage (1Cor 15:26-28) in the footsteps 
of Origen, Didymus here draws a distinction between the enemies who 
are creatures, who have become enemies of God due to their bad choices, 
but will convert and be saved, and the death of the soul, which is no crea- 
ture of God, but a consequence of evil, and will be completely annihi- 
lated. 

Shortly after, Didymus, interpreting 1Cor 15:41, postulates different de- 
grees of brightness in the risen bodies, depending on the rational crea- 
tures' degree of closeness to the Good. The risen body *must endure for a 
long lifespan [eic paxpaiwva Zug, either in punishment or in glory" The 
body—again according to a typical Origenian conception—will follow the 
progress of the soul, until it becomes spiritual. Indeed, first the soul, in its 
progress, will reach the level of spirit (npoxóntovoa h puy ext tò nvevpa- 
tixov cvaBatvet); then the body, too, will become spiritual, luminous, and 
glorious.* When all have become incorruptible, death will be annihilated 
(11212): 

Justas, when virtue is present, vice cannot subsist, likewise, when immortality 


is present, death disappears [&paviletat]; therefore, when what is mortal puts 
on immortality, death is defeated and annihilated |xatarivetat]. 


Didymus also points out that the risen body’s incorruptibility is not a pos- 
session by nature, but is a gift of God's grace, y&pıtı 0go0. In this case, too, 
Didymus is following Origen.” Indeed, it is significant that at the end of his 
comments on 1Cor 1617-18 Didymus cites exactly the only Patristic author- 
ity ever cited explicitly by him: Origen. Didymus mentions Origen in a fully 
positive way, making his own agreement full clear: "Likewise, Origen, too, 
thinks that, as for virtue, the spirit has something more than the soul, even 
though the soul is spirit as well." 


60 See T. Ramelli, "Cor 15:24-26: Submission of Enemies and Annihilation of Evil and 
Death," Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 74 (2008) 241—258; "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius 
... (1Cor 15,227-28)/" 259-274. 

9! To ascribe to Didymus a theory of the disappearance of bodies or the denial of the 
resurrection (see Daley, Hope, 90) is probably inaccurate. In Didymus's view, as it seems, just 
like the soul, so also the body becomes spiritual; it is transformed, more than disappearing. 
A development of this idea will be found in Evagrius. 

62 See Ramelli, "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 
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Didymus mentions Origen by name also in his so-called In epistulas 
canonicas brevis enarratio? 8, in respect to the incompatibility between 
&pety and xaxta, in that the latter attracts the friendship of the world, while 
the former attracts that of God. Again, in 9 Didymus explicitly refers to 
Origen's interpretation (tpunveia) of the words xatà medyvwow 600; before 
the creation of the world, God chose or foresaw in Christ the elect. Like 
Origen, Didymus in 27 insists that one must not do good out offear, slavishly, 
but on the basis of knowledge and the logos. 

Again like Origen, on p. 34 he explains that punishment will be commen- 
surate with sin. Sufferings will continue until the Lord, as a judge, has made 
the sinner just (£u 6 xpıthç adtov dxauwoer). In the case of Christ, this must 
be understood in a very literal sense: Christ indeed makes sinners just; from 
sinners, he transforms them into just, through instruction and suffering. Ori- 
gen also observed that Christ’s work will be accomplished only when he 
has made just even the last of all sinners. Precisely as Origen insisted that 
nothing, not even our free will, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God (Comm. in Rom. 5,10,212—222), so does Didymus in 44 claim that no 
evil and no deception can separate creatures from the love of God. Another 
Origenian thought related to soteriology is found in 68, in which Didymus 
expounds Christ's action of taking away the sin of the world in order to 
restore humans into their original image and likeness of God their creator. 
Thus human beings will be again “worthy of being loved.” Christ descended 
into the world out of love (&y&ry) and for the manifestation of the beauty— 
x&Moc, which is expression of goodness®—of those who were created in 
the image of God. This soteriology of beauty will be developed especially 
by another Origenian, Gregory of Nyssa. 

Didymus, for instance in Comm. in Gen. II p. 100,” criticised the Stoic doc- 
trine of the succession of aeons, but without mentioning Origen, who in turn 


83 Ed. F. Zoepfl, Didymi Alexandrini in epistulas canonicas brevis enarratio (Münster, 1914), 
1-4, 615, 17-25, 27-52, 57-63, 66-69, 73-91, 95-96. 

Di Neque uita neque mors neque praesentia neque futura neque angeli neque uirtutes neque 
altitudo neque profundum neque creatura alia poterit nos separare a caritate Dei [...]. Ex quibus 
omnibus euidenter ostenditur quod, si haec omnia quae enumerauit apostolus separare nos 
non possunt a caritate Dei [...], multo magis libertas arbitrii nos ab eius caritate separare non 
poterit. 

85 See my “Good,” in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico e di Antichità Cristiane, ed. A. Di Berardino, 
English edition (forthcoming in Chicago from InterVarsity). 

66 See I. Ramelli, “Good / Beauty, Agathon/Kalon,” in The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of 
Nyssa, 356-363. 

87 L. Doutreleau-P. Nautin, Didyme l'Aveugle. Sur la Genèse, 2 vols., SChr 233; 244 (Paris 
1976; 1978). 
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rejected, as I have already pointed out, the determinism of that doctrine. 
Didymus's criticisms here can by no means be referred to Origen, but he is 
rather following Origen in attacking the Stoic theory of periodical apokatas- 
tasis. Indeed, Socrates, HE 4,25, not only praises Didymus as extremely 
learned and a defender of orthodoxy, but he also attests that he wrote ù- 
Touvyata, now lost, devoted to the defence and clarification of Origen’s 
Ilepi Apyav, because Origen's philosophical masterpiece was widely misun- 
derstood (unde yap adtods Stvacbat, pyaty, EAeîv Thv Tod dvdpdc cüvscty), as is 
attested by Pamphilus as well. This commentary is quoted by Jerome under 
the name commentarioli Didymi (C. Ruf. 1). This was a remarkable and 
unique intellectual enterprise: the first Christian commentary on a work of 
a Christian author outside the Bible. The exceptional character of this work 
points to the exceptional value of Origen’s masterpiece in Didymus’s view 
and in that of his readership, to its difficulty, and to the attacks launched on 
it by adversaries either because of a lack of understanding or out of sheer 
hostility (the main reasons were already pointed out by Pamphilus: accord- 
ing to him, these were either envy or ignorance). 

In the fragments from Didymus’s Comm. in Rom.” 3-4 it is explained 
that when Paul speaks of “sin” he means the devil, whom Origen in Princ. 
3,6,5 identified with the death of the soul, the “last enemy,” at the same 
time foreseeing that the devil as a creature will convert to God, ceasing to 
be enemy and death, and will thus be saved. What will disappear will be 
death, physical death and spiritual death, which is sin. In the same passage, 
indeed, Didymus goes on to say that the dominion of death will have an 
end because it had a beginning: death is oùx dvapyog Y &yévvytos. This is the 
same argument subsequently used by Evagrius, his disciple, in reference to 
evil: since there was a time when evil did not exist, there will be necessarily 
a time when it will no more exist (KG 1,40).” 

Didymus also takes over Clement’s and Origen’s motif of Christ as a 
teacher in Comm. in IICor. 15.” He observes that teachers are deeply con- 
cerned with the salvation of their disciples, and Christ is the common 
teacher (17). Didymus also insists (16) on the vivifying power of Christ as 


68 For Origen's own attack see above, section on Origen. 

© See also ibid. 2: Didymi cxdAtov, in quo ille casso labore conatur alienum errorem defend- 
ere, quod Origenes quidem bene dixerit, sed nos simplices homines et cicures Enniani nec illius 
sapientiam nec tuam, qui interpretatus es, intelligere possumus. 

70 Staab, Pauluskommentar, 1—6. 

71 See below in this same chapter, section on Evagrius. 

72 Staab, Pauluskommentar, 14—44. 
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God, who liberates people from both physical and spiritual death. Didymus 
follows Origen's insistence on the announcement of the resurrection given 
in Scripture, which he interprets not only as a resurrection from physical 
death, but also as a resurrection from spiritual death.? Didymus is on the 
same line: 


God notonly keeps creatures in life, but also brings back to life those who have 
lost it, by resurrecting them from the dead. This is why we rise again, not by 
confidence in our own power, lest we should fall off life, but in God, who will 
vivify us [Coortoujcet] even in case we should end up in death [èv vexpdtyt1] [...] 
Now, this is not written concerning ordinary life and death [ob nepi tod xotvod 
Du xal Gavetov], because he says: “God, who has liberated, and liberates, and 
will liberate again, from such a serious death; God in whom we have put our 
hope.” For he is speaking of the death that seizes the soul away from life in the 
world to come [tod Savetov tod xatacndvtos Thy Pury and TH aiwviov wñ]. 


God liberates people, and resurrects them, even from spiritual death in 
the world to come, the “second death.’ This is the death Didymus refers 
to at 42 as well: those who sin without repenting are already dead of the 
death of the soul: teĝvýxacı tov douce Douro." This is, indeed, the death in 
respect to which, according to Origen, the soul is mortal: "The soul is mortal 
[Svyt] in respect to the real death [tod övtwç Gavatou|” (Dial. cum Her. 
24-30). Likewise, in Comm. in Matth. 12,33,12, in reference to the eventual 
elimination of death announced by Paul in 1Cor 15:26 Origen remarks: “The 
enemy of this life, which will be destroyed as the last enemy of all his 
enemies, is death, the death that the sinning soul dies [0&vorróc eotw öv tux 
Y, åuaptávovoa dmo8vyoxet|.” 

At 22 Didymus develops another notion that Origen had already formu- 
lated: that God kills only in order to give a better life: 


For, if the letter even kills, however it brings a kind of death that is worthy 
of being praised by the killed: for, when they lived in ignorance and evilness 
before receiving the teaching of the Law, after receiving it they are put to 
death, thus losing the evil life that they had [Savatobvta ànoßdMovteç Hv elyov 
Tovypdv Get In this way, indeed, they will be ready to receive the vivification 
of the Spirit. Whoever is in evil lives according to evil, and whoever errs 
because of it loses the life one had according to evil [xat aùtò tò xaxóy], in order 
to proceed, by doing good [814 x00 dya600 roseo], toward the blessed life [ent 
TO paxapiwç Civ]. 


73 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 

7* For the philosophical background of this notion, from Roman Stoicism and Philo up 
to Origen, see I. Ramelli, “Tim 5:6 and the Notion and Terminology of Spiritual Death: 
Hellenistic Moral Philosophy in the Pastoral Epistles,” Aevum 84 (2010) 3-16. 
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At 25 Didymus underlines Paul's confidence in the eventual salvation and 
in the heavenly abode prepared for the other world from the beginning of 
creation. This abode is identified with the body, which, once lost in physical 
death, will be restored in an incorruptible form. At the general resurrection, 
"Those who have neither faith nor virtue, albeit they do receive the spiritual 
body that is called the heavenly abode, will be found naked, because they 
have not striven to obtain the garment of the interior human being,” tod 
gow àvôpwrov (27).5 Didymus also insists on the inclusion of humanity 
(29) in Christ's death and resurrection;? like Athanasius, he emphasises the 
renovation of humanity brought about by Christ, and the reconciliation 
between humanity and God.” At 41, after remembering Paul's rapture to 
the third heaven, Didymus depicts Paradise as a school for souls, in which 
these learn the divine teachings. It is a nmatSevtypiov Delen padnudtwv. This 
conception is also found in Origen and Gregory Nyssen, who thought that 
souls mature and improve not only in this world, but also in the other, 
without any interruption, and that they will receive instruction from the 
angels and from Christ. At 44 Didymus emphasises again that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God, thanks to "the grace of the Lord Jesus, who 
saves not by virtue of human works, but as a gift." 

The biblical book of Job, according to Didymus, who devoted a commen- 
tary to it,” is important in that it addresses the question of God's xpipata 
or judgements, and teaches that nothing happens to human beings without 
God's permission and that—in accord with Stoicism—the true goods are 
not among external things that do not depend on our decision, which are 
&8i&qopo, but only in virtue, which depends on the choice of every rational 
creature. Like Origen, Didymus explains that these creatures were origi- 
nally equal, and became different because oftheir free choices. The negative 
influence of the devil is subordinated to God's will and aims at the good. 


7$ For the development of this theme in Syriac Patristics see G. Lettieri-C. Noce- 
I. Ramelli, Prospettive cristiane, I, Quaderni del Vestire 3 (Rome, 2007). On the symbolic 
import of clothing in early Christianity: K. Upson-Saia, Early Christian Dress (London, 2011). 

76 “For, if Christ, he alone, died for the sake of all, then all have died [...] Therefore, if he 
died and was resurrected for us and for our sake, we live, resurrected, together with him, no 
longer for our own sake, that is, in a human way, but for the sake of the One who has suffered 
and has been resurrected with us." 

77 “Whoever participates in Christ is a new creature. For the Saviour establishes in this 
person the two unified in a single human being [...] We were enemies, closely imprisoned by 
the deception of fraud and sins, but we have been reconciled, having obtained remission from 
Christ and through Christ: God has reconciled us with him, through the Lord, who has died and 
has been resurrected for us.” 

78 Ed. A. Henrichs, Didymos der Blinde. Kommentar zu Hiob, 1 (Bonn, 1968), 24-308. 
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The example adduced by Didymus is that in which Paul handed Hymenaeus 
and Alexander to the devil, not for their perdition, but "that they might 
learn [o1dev9H01] not to blaspheme any more" (2). Didymus remarks that 
the devil has an intellect with which he can reflect and convert (etavosiv), 
because the cause of his evilness is not God but he himself (18), and God's 
maí8euctc is effective. At 23 Didymus insists that nobody can be pulled away 
from the hands of the Father; even when Job is persecuted by the devil in 
his own body, Didymus observes that not even the devil could separate Job 
from God's love. 

Didymus sees Job as a Stoic, who receives from God both apparent goods 
and apparent evils, in the awareness that these are all àót&qopa. Like 
Clement, Origen, and Nyssen, Didymus assimilates the Lord to a physician 
who employs drastic remedies, but for no other end than salvation (npóc ow- 
typiav, 50). On the basis of the pre-natal election of prophets and of Jacob, 
Didymus maintains that souls are not cóyypovot tots cwpact (57), but he does 
not specify here whether he is speaking of the present, heavy, corruptible, 
and mortal bodies or of bodies tout court. According to him, Job in fact 
blamed the day ofthe fall of humanity, and prays that rational creatures may 
return to virtue, and remain in it stably, without falling again into a worse 
xatáotacıç, a fall that in the eventual apokatastasis will be prevented by the 
disappearance of evil (59-60). It is clear that Didymus shared with Origen 
the conviction that there will be no further fall after the eventual apokatas- 
tasis (contrary to accusations levelled against Origen and reflected still in 
Augustine). This is a fundamental point in their polemic against the Stoic 
conception of apokatastasis. That the eventual disappearance ofevil clearly 
depends on God is manifested by the fact that the aforementioned prayer 
is addressed to God, who defeats the evil one, i.e., the cause of the fall of 
humanity. Following 1Cor 15:26 and Origen's identification of the devil with 
the “last enemy" mentioned there, that is, spiritual death (Princ. 3,6,5), Didy- 
mus proclaims: “The devil, who has the power of death, will be destroyed" 
(63). And it is not the yupvy Sedtys, but the incarnated Christ, who will 
destroy it. For Christ dwelt on earth for the cwtypia of humanity (94). 

I have already illustrated how precisely in this work Didymus shows 
to be aware of the polysemy of the term aiwviog (76). This is what allows 
him to avoid the misunderstanding of the biblical expressions vp aiwviov, 
Odvortog atwvioc, and xóñacıç atwviog as “eternal fire,” “eternal death,” and 
“eternal punishment.” He rather understands the aiwviot punishments as 
belonging to the future aiwv, as is clear in the paraphrase he offers of this 
expression, LéMovtos aidvog xal xoAdcews, “the future world and the future 
corrective punishment" (117). In the aiwv to come, in which there will be no 
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difference between men and women (79), all will be judged according to 
their deeds, but—again, in one of Origen's and Didymus's favourite Pauline 
quotations— nothing will be able to separate us from God's love (90). 

Didymus also supports the thesis—typical of Origen, Gregory Nyssen, 
Evagrius, ps. Dionysius, Maximus the Confessor, Eriugena ...—of the onto- 
logical non-subsistence of evil, which emerges only from a wrong choice of 
rational creatures’ free will: tò xaxdv ob8’ 9p tépevov [...] el uy) ev TH mpootpé- 
cet TOO évepyoüvroc (114-115); “when the agent ceases to want evil, the latter 
has no more ontological subsistence [| obdxett abataow £yei] [...] for evil is not 
a substance [ovcta], but it arises and receives its existence [tò elvat] in the 
moral choice: when the deception ceases, evil too disappears." In Didymus's 
ethical intellectualism, evil is the product of a bad choice, which results from 
a deception, of a lack of exact knowledge. I shall show that this position is 
consistent with Didymus's interpretation of the original sin, which is close 
to Gregory Nyssen's. Again like Nyssen, Didymus also insists that virtue is 
natural for humans, while vice, or evilness, is alien (141). 

Didymus's dependence on Origen is also evident from his Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes 5-6,? both because he often allegorises the text and in general 
uses Origen's method, and because his specific interpretations frequently 
follow those of Origen. Like Origen, indeed, Didymus in 156 distinguishes 
those who have a slavish spirit and avoid doing evil only out of fear, and 
those who have a spirit of children and do good out of love: “He is a slave 
because he has the spirit of a slave and is not yet a child: he is oppressed by 
the fear ofthe judgement and avoids evil—if one can actually say that he does 
avoid it—out of fear of punishment [pów xoAdcews]. Thus, he is a slave, 
out of fear of the law that oppresses him." Didymus, again like Origen, in 156 
also identifies the death of the soul with the écyatog 8dvatog (probably a 
reminiscence of 1Cor 15:26: cyatog éy8pd¢ 0ctvorvoc), but he opposes to it the 
redemption and resurrection operated by Christ, who, for Didymus just as 
for Origen,® can raise from death not only the body, but also the soul, having 
it live "for eternity" (but death is never declared to last "for eternity"): 


A dead has been risen, even after losing the soul, since that impious soul had 
descended to the last death [ziç ëoyatov 0&vorcov]. Therefore, the Saviour, when 
he detaches someone from sin and impiety, behold, has operated a resurrection 
[&v&exacty] [...] the daughter ofthe head of the synagogue did not die because 
she had been made just [8Bucoto0cica] [...] Those who have risen in the soul 
[xata pox &vaotávteç] then possess it for eternity [cic det]. 


79 Ed. J. Kramer, Didymos der Blinde. Kommentar zum Ecclesiastes, 3 (Bonn, 1970), 2-86. 
80 See on this Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 
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Spiritual resurrection clearly means eternal life and salvation. After 
death, in Hades, reason is kept and therefore also the capacity for making 
choices. If death is spiritual, on the other hand, it is possible to revive from 
it by means of repentance (279f.). Moreover, Didymus too, like Origen, con- 
siders sins to be a punishment to themselves (301). 

In Comm. in Gen. 2B Didymus insists, like Origen, on the notion that God 
wants the conversion, and not the death, of the sinner (124). And, like Ori- 
gen in his Dialogue on Heraclides, Didymus interprets animals in an allegori- 
cal way, as the savageness (cyptotys) of evilness (xoxía) that must convert to 
the meekness of virtue (meaotaty aper, p. 53). Beasts, especially ferocious 
beasts, are a symbol of evilness; their transformation into humans symbol- 
ises humans' conversion to virtue. The human being's command over ani- 
mals is likewise interpreted by Didymus as its command over passions and 
the forces of evil (60; 70). Like Origen, Didymus accepts the anthropolog- 
ical trichotomy into oôpa, voüc, and vy (55), and interprets the human 
being in Gen 1:26 primarily (uéAtcta) as its (intellectual) soul, as the “inner 
human being" of which Philo and Origen had spoken. Likewise, Didymus 
identifies the "Image of God” (eixwv Geo) in the human being not with the 
human compound, but with the inner human being, voôç and buet (56-57). 
The first eixwv Oeo0 is Christ, who is also the principle of the perfect ópoi- 
wots that is reserved for the telos (59). Every human being is “in the image 
of God" in that it is provided with logos, and is capable of becoming “in the 
likeness of God.” This distinction between image and likeness is the same as 
is found in Origen. The woman is in the image of God like the man and po- 
o0ctoc to the man (62); mystically, the woman is wisdom and the faith that 
gives fruits, or else the soul that receives teachings from God (69), or again 
the allegoresis of sense-perception as opposed to the intellect (95), the last 
interpretation being a heritage from Philo and Origen. The Genesis male- 
diction against the woman is interpreted by Didymus in reference to the 
labours of the Church who brings her children to salvation and submission 
to Christ (102—103). 

Justas Origen and Gregory Nyssen, Didymus also highlights the harmony 
of all creatures before the arrival of evil (68; 72). In a perspective charac- 
terised by ethical intellectualism, the original sin is considered by Didymus, 
just as by Gregory, to be essentially due to a deception, that of the devil, 
which made the soul see things opposite to the truth (82-83). The origi- 
nal sin was thus due to a deception, a lack of knowledge. It depended on 
an obfuscated intellectual sight. While commenting on Gen 3:9, Didymus 
remarks that God, the "spring of goodness,” recalls humanity even after sins 
(91) and attests that some understood God's question to Adam, "Where are 
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you?" as a sign that Adam had received a body subject to dimensionality or 
8i&e tua (91). Didymus notes, like Gregory Nyssen, that the original sin pro- 
duced a loss of mappncia (92), that which, according to Gregory in De anima, 
will be restored in the telos.* The equation between the Church and human- 
ity, too, in 93 is the same as is drawn by Gregory Nyssen in In illud: Tunc et 
ipse Filius; both of them derived it from Origen.? Commenting on Gen 3:21, 
Didymus, like Origen, identifies the "skin tunics,” not with bodies tout court, 
but with the heavy bodies, different in genders and material, whereas the 
&vOpwrtog xaT eixdve is immaterial (düAoc) and endowed with a oôpa ópyo- 
vixóv, whereas now it has a body that is õepu&tıvov, põaptóv, and nayd. Here 
too, Didymus, like Origen, claims that the devil is not evil by nature, but as 
a result ofa transformation or petaĝoà (109). He also explains that God did 
not chase the protoplasts far from Paradise, in order to facilitate their return 
to the Good (112-113). As Clement and Origen did, Didymus also insists that 
every action of divine Providence is aimed at the salvation of rational crea- 
tures (116). 


Eusebius “of Pamphilus," a Reticent Supporter of Apokatastasis 


Ihave already remarked, in my treatment of Pamphilus, that Eusebius chose 
to describe himself as "Eusebius of Pamphilus," out of veneration for his 
holy teacher, remarkably the first apologist of Origen. This choice proba- 
bly reveals a definite intellectual intention. Indeed, in doing so, given that 
Pamphilus in turn was the disciple of Pierius, the so-called "Origen the 
Younger,” Eusebius clearly established his affiliation to a precise line of 
Christian scholarship, an Alexandrian-Caesarean line: that of Origen, with 
the chain, Origen > Pierius > Pamphilus > Eusebius. Notably, all the rings 
anterior to Eusebius in this chain are represented by supporters ofthe doc- 
trine of apokatastasis—not surprisingly, given that all of them are faithful 
Origenians. And, obviously, in his work as a heresiologist? Eusebius does 


81 See my “Baptism in Gregory of Nyssa's Theology and its Orientation to Eschatology,” 
in Ablution, Initiation, and Baptism. Late Antiquity, Early Judaism, and Early Christianity, 
eds. D. Hellholm-T. Vegge-O. Norderval-C.D. Hellholm, II, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der älteren Kirche 176 (Berlin, 2011), 1205- 
1232. 

82 See Ramelli, “Clement’s Notion of the Logos.” 

$3 On which see most recently M. Willing, Eusebius von Cásarea als Hüreseograph (Berlin 
New York, 2008). 
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not include Origen and his followers among Christian "heresies" On the 
contrary, he collaborated with Pamphilus in composing the apology for Ori- 
gen (in HE 6,33,4 Eusebius declares that it was composed by him and by 
Pamphilus, cuuzovrjcavcec), provided a eulogistic and apologetic portrait of 
Origen in Book 6 of his Historia Ecclesiastica, and expressed high admira- 
tion of Origen also elsewhere, calling him “one of the greatest" and praising 
his zeal for the Greek disciplines in PE 6,10,50, a trait also emphasised in 
HE 6.5 

Eusebius, who defended Origen against Christian accusations of being 
more of a Platonist than of a Christian by remarking that Plato never wrote 
a Tepi 'Apyóv and Origen did not entertain the same ideas as Plato did on 
the dpyai (since his àpyot were the Christian Trinity),** nevertheless on his 
own was an admirer of Plato, "the most excellent of Greek philosophers" (PE 
151,3). In PE 1-33, indeed, Eusebius presents Platonism as the philosophy 
that is closest to the Hebrew and Christian philosophy: according to Euse- 
bius, in line with Justin, Clement, and Origen, this is because Plato depended 
on Scripture. Eusebius supposes that he either learnt the Judaic philos- 
ophy via an oral transmission or found the truth by himself, or else was 
divinely inspired. It is again Eusebius who explains Constantine's point in 
Or. ad Sanct. coetum 9, a work that was significantly handed down in the 
manuscripts of Eusebius? where the Nicene faith about the Father and 


84 On Eusebius's apologetic agenda there see my “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.’ 

85 See also my “The Birth of the Rome-Alexandria Connection: The Early Sources on Mark 
and Philo, and the Petrine Tradition," Studia Philonica Annual 23 (2011) 69-95 for Origen's 
portrait and its impressive convergences with Philo’s in Eusebius. 

86 Documentation in “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

87 See É. des Places, “Eusèbe de Césarée juge de Platon dans la Préparation Evangélique,” 
in Mélanges A. Diès (Paris, 1966), 69-77; my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism,” Part 3. 

88 Penland, “Eusebius Philosophus?” 221 observes that Eusebius often describes Plato as a 
"translator" of the Hebrew Scripture into Greek: see PE 11,9,6; 11,26,8; 12,13,1; 12,21,6; 13 prol. 

89 That Eusebius is behind several important theological points of Constantine is sus- 
pected by Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism,' who also suggests a possible role of 
Eusebius in Constantine’s introduction of the ópoobctoc formula at Nicaea. That both the 
first and the second credal formula at Nicaea in fact came from Eusebius, with Constantine’s 
powerful support, is suggested also by Eustathius of Antioch ap. Theodoret HE 1,8,1.3 (the 
first document was a product “of the blasphemy of Eusebius" and the second of people “who 
put forward the name of peace” and had the new document approved; the latter are identi- 
fied with Constantine by Barnes, “Emperor and Bishops,’ 59). Eusebius himself says that the 
creed was produced by him and supported by Constantine. The actual extent to which Con- 
stantine knew Greek and could write of theological arguments in Greek is unsure. At Nicaea, 
at the opening, before the beginning of the Council works, Constantine sat on a small stool 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia delivered a panegyric to him, to which Constantine replied in 
Latin. An interpreter translated the emperor’s words into Greek. It is Eusebius of Caesarea 
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the Son is claimed to be consistent with Plato's theology, of course as con- 
veyed by Middle Platonism and the beginning of Neoplatonism. Now, I think 
that this is first of all Eusebius's own conviction. Eusebius's Plato was obvi- 
ously filtered through Middle and Neoplatonism, especially Numenius and 
many other authors whom Eusebius cites, such as Plutarch, Atticus, Ploti- 
nus, Porphyry, Amelius, and so on. It is no accident that PE 14,5-9 provides 
a history of the Academy until Carneades on the basis of Numenius, and 
that PE u,21 is entitled ITepi tôv tpt&àv dpyixav bnoatdcewv, just like Plotinus, 
Enn. 5,1 (of course at the hands of Porphyry).? On the basis of the Second 
Letter—the very same that was also cited by Plotinus in Enn. 5,1,8 to provide 
a basis for his doctrine ofthe three hypostases—, Eusebius argues here that 
Plato's Trinitarian theology depends on the “Jewish oracles,’ that is to say, the 
Sapientia Salomonis. This theology was interpreted, he maintains, by “the 
exegetes of Plato,” ie. Plotinus and his followers, as a reference to the three 
hypostases, and by the Christian tradition as a reference to the Trinity. This 
tradition was represented above all by Clement, who interpreted the “three 
kings" of the Second Letter in reference to both the Trinity and the Platonic 
hypostases, which will be theorised by Plotinus. Indeed, in PE 1115-19 Euse- 
bius identifies the Biblical Wisdom with Philo's Logos, Plotinus's Nous, and 


Ys & 


Numenius's "second god."?! 


himself who attests to this in VC 311031341 (on this unfinished work see B. Bleckmann- 
H. Schneider, Eusebius von Caesarea. De vita Constantini. Ueber das Leben Konstantins [Turn- 
hout, 2007]). For the recent critical revision of Nicaea see at least Ayres, Nicaea; H. Pietras, 
"Lettera di Costantino alla chiesa di Alessandria e Lettera del Sinodo di Nicea agli Egiziani 
(325): i falsi sconosciuti da Atanasio?" Gregorianum 89 (2008) 727—739; and M.C. Steenberg, 
On God and Man (London, 2009), 104-127. A book by Henryk Pietras on Nicaea, in English 
translation, is forthcoming. M. Edwards, "Alexander of Alexandria and the Homoousion,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 66 (2012) 482—502 thinks, as I do, that Constantine introduced ópoobctoc 
upon his ecclesiastical mentors' advice; among these, Alexander. 

90 For Origen's possible influence on Porphyry on this score see Ramelli, “Origen ... and 
the Birth of the Trinitarian Meaning of Hypostasis." 

9! On Eusebius's non-“Arianism” see, e.g., Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” It 
may also be telling that in HE 1,2,3 the Syriac translation (in two mss. of the V and VI cent.), as 
well as the Latin, entirely omits the expression dettepov petà tov Ilatépa in reference to the 
Son. Likewise in HE 1,2,9 both the Syriac and the Latin do not read, as the Greek does, todtov 
Sevtepov petà Tov Ilatépa Küptov, but respectively ec wx eia mei adore, “he is the 
true Lord together with the Father" and likewise Dominus sit ipse cum Domino. This may be 
significant because the Greek Vorlage of the Syriac is much older than the extant Greek mss.; 
it “might reveal a very old, perhaps even the oldest, stage of the transmission" (S. Toda, “The 
Syriac Version of Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History revisited," 337). As for Rufinus's translation, 
it is also based on very early Greek mss. available at the end of the IV and the beginning of 
the V cent. The convergence between Rufinus and the Syriac shows that Rufinus cannot be 
accused of having altered Eusebius's text to bring it closer to “orthodoxy.” 
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Whatever the date(s) of his Historia Ecclesiastica, Eusebius was the intel- 
lectual inspirer of Constantine, the emperor who not only became a Chris- 
tian himself, but finally recognised Christianity as a religio licita in the 
Roman Empire after three centuries during which it had been a supersti- 
tio illicita. Origen seems to have been the intellectual inspirer of a possi- 
ble (albeit failed) anticipation of this, with Severus Alexander. Origen had 
theological conversations with Julia Mamaea, the empress, the mother of 
Alexander. According to Eusebius himself (HE 6,21,3-4), Julia, due to the 
fame of Origen, "deemed it very important to be honoured by the visit of 
this man.” Thus, while he was staying in Antioch, she invited him and sent 
him an armed escort to accompany him to her place; there, they had conver- 
sations for some time. Also in the light of the strong influence that Severan 
empresses exercised on their relatives, I suspect that Julia's high esteem for 
Origen, whom she invited to speak exactly on theology (to *have experience 
of his understanding of divine things [nepi tà Seta cuvecews]”), very proba- 
bly influenced her son Alexander's apparently odd decision, of which we are 
informed by the Historia Augusta (AL Sev. 22,4): Alexander, in his own larar- 
ium, syncretistically venerated Abraham, Orpheus, Christ, and Apollonius 


92 T. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (London, 1981), 113, argued that its first edition 
was composed way before Diocletian's persecution; in his view, there were no less than five 
editions, which spanned over a period ofnoless than thirty years ("The Editions of Eusebius' 
Ecclesiastical History, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 21, 1980, 191-201). R. Burgess, 
"The Dates and Editions of Eusebius' Chronici Canones and Historia Ecclesiastica," Journal 
of Theological Studies 48 (1997) 471—504, argued that the HE was composed between 311 and 
313 and published in at least three editions between 313 and 325. 

33 T do not intend to enter here the discussion of what exactly the conversion of Constan- 
tine was. Certainly its impact on the Empire was enormous. On him see now at least T. Barnes, 
Constantine. Dynasty, Religion, and Power in the Later Roman Empire (Oxford, 2011), accord- 
ing to whom Constantine did not remain tolerant in religious matters until the end of his 
reign. Eusebius's assimilation of Constantine qua emperor to Christ-God should be limited; 
see recently F. Jourdan, “Le Logos et l'empereur, nouveaux Orphée: postérité d'une image 
entrée dans la littérature avec Clément d' Alexandrie," Vigiliae Christianae 62 (2008) 319—333, 
referring specifically to Laud. Const. 214,4—-5. On Eusebius as a model for Themistius in the 
theorisation of the “divinity” of the emperor see my “Linedito Pros basiléa di Temistio, con 
due postille e due tavole,” in coll. with E. Amato, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 99 (2006) 1-67, and 
I. Ramelli, Il Bactheds come vópoç £uipuxos tra diritto naturale e diritto divino, Memorie dell'Isti- 
tuto Italiano per gli Studi Filosofici 34 (Naples, Bibliopolis, 2006). 

?1 Perhaps starting from the senatus consultum in the day of Tiberius of which Tertullian 
speaks and to which a Porphyrian fragment clearly refers, as is argued by I. Ramelli, "Il senato- 
consulto del 35 contro i Cristiani in un frammento porfiriano,’ prefaced by M. Sordi, Aevum 78 
(2004) 59-67; eadem, "Constantine and the Reversal of the Effects of the Senatusconsultum 
of AD 35,” forthcoming in Sveti Car Konstantin (Niš, 2012); eadem, "Constantine: The Legal 
Recognition of Christianity and its Antecedents,” Anuario de Historia de la Iglesia 2013. 

95 Julia is described as “most pious” by Eusebius (9e0ceReotdty, ibid.). Orosius (Hist. 718,7) 
even considers her a Christian. 
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of Tyana, and intended to include Christ in the Roman pantheon, recognis- 
ing Christianity as a legal religion (ibid. 43,7). However, he was discouraged 
by pagan religious officials, very probably haruspices, experts in the Etr- 
usca disciplina (ab his qui, consulentes sacra, reppererant omnes Christianos 
futuros si id fecisset et reliqua templa deserenda). The official recognition of 
Christianity, likely suggested to the emperor by Mamaea under the influ- 
ence of Origen, was not in their best interest (all the more so in that Origen 
overtly denigrated haruspicy®). Thus, Alexander followed their advice for 
many reasons, among which there are his consideration for haruspicy” and 
his concern about the Senate—in which religious traditionalism and even 
the Etruscan component was strong—,° all the more after the tragic exam- 
ple of Elagabalus. At any rate, Alexander at least abstained from persecuting 
the Christians and his reign crowned an age of (de facto) tolerance.” 


96 Origen regarded divination as a work of the demons (CC 4,92), especially that form 
of divination that was performed through animal sacrifice (Durch: precisely the kind of 
divination that was typical of haruspicy (CC 1,36; 2,14). On Patristic criticism of divination— 
although with little about Origen—see J.M. Nieto Ibáñez, “Pagan Divination in the [sic] Greek 
Patristic. The Terms Used in Criticising Oracles,” Adamantius 16 (2010) 308-312. 

97 See I. Ramelli, Cultura e religione etrusca nel mondo romano. La cultura etrusca alla fine 
dell'indipendenza, Studi di Storia Greca e Romana 8 (Alessandria, 2003), Ch. 4. 

35 In the Historia Augusta, Severus Alexander is presented as an ideal sovereign from 
the point of view of the Senate; this debated document ascribes to him some reforms 
aimed at the restoration of the power of the Senate. Indeed, in the Severan age the Senate 
included many Etruscan members. The Etruscan senatorial families were very proud of 
their origins, flourished in that period and favoured the role of haruspices—especially those 
officially inscribed in the Order of haruspices—in public occasions. In the third century CE 
the collaboration between the haruspices and the Senate was close, as is demonstrated by 
the support that haruspices constantly provided to Senators even when some emperors 
showed hostility toward the Senate. A meaningful coincidence can be observed between 
the flourishing of the Etruscan families in the Senate and the flourishing of haruspicy. Not 
long after the Severan age, there will be two Roman emperors of Etruscan origin, Pupienus 
Maximus and Vibius Gallus (see Ramelli, Cultura e religione etrusca, Ch. 4 and Appendix 1). 
I do not enter the huge question of the authorship of the Historia Augusta. It is usually, 
but not universally, assumed to be by one single author between the IV and the V cent. 
See, e.g. D. Pausch, "Libellus non tam diserte quam fideliter scriptus: Unreliable Narration in 
the Historia Augusta,’ Ancient Narrative 8 (2010) 15-135; cf., at least, R. Syme, Ammianus 
and the Historia Augusta (Oxford, 1968); Idem, Emperors and Biographies (Oxford, 1971); 
T.D. Barnes, The Sources of the Historia Augusta (Bruxelles, 1978); R. Syme, Historia Augusta 
Papers (Oxford, 1983), the Historiae Augustae Colloquia, and A. Cameron, The Last Pagans of 
Rome (Oxford, 2011). 

9 The expression “de facto tolerance" is by M. Sordi, I Cristiani e l'Impero Romano (Milan, 
1983), 87-103: "tolleranza di fatto.” On this de facto tolerance in the Severan age see E. Dal 
Covolo, I Severi e il Cristianesimo (Rome, 1989); Idem, “La religione a Roma tra antico e nuovo: 
l'età dei Severi," Rivista di Storia e Letteratura religiosa 30 (1994) 237-246; Idem, "I Severi 
precursori di Costantino? Per una messa a punto delle ricerche sui Severi e il Cristianesimo,” 
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Both Origen and Eusebius, albeit to different extents, were the Chris- 
tian counsellors of emperors who wanted to recognise Christianity, besides 
being the strongest Christian apologists of their times (Origen with his Con- 
tra Celsum and Eusebius with his Praeparatio and Demonstratio Evangelica 
and his General Elementary Introduction,” all of which were profoundly 
influenced by the Contra Celsum," but also with his Chronicon and his His- 
toria Ecclesiastica). What is more, I have argued elsewhere that Eusebius, 
precisely qua intellectual inspirer of Constantine, may have influenced the 


Augustinianum 35 (1995) 605-622; Idem, “I Severi e il Cristianesimo. Dieci anni dopo,” in Gli 
imperatori Severi. Storia Archeologia Religione, eds. E. Dal Covolo-G. Rinaldi (Rome, 1997), 
187196; Idem, “I Severi e il Cristianesimo. Un decennio di ricerche (1986-1996), Anuario de 
Historia de la Iglesia 8 (1999) 43-51. 

100 Shortly before the so-called Edict of Milan, Eusebius composed this Introduction to 
the study of Scripture, of which only fragments survive and a portion of Books 6-9 known 
as Eclogae Propheticae. A.P. Johnson, “Eusebius the Educator: The Context of the General 
Elementary Introduction," in Reconsidering Eusebius. Collected Papers on Literary, Historical, 
and Theological Issues, eds. S. Inowlocki-C. Zamagni (Leiden, 2011), 99-118, praes.107, stresses 
that Eusebius in the first part ofthis work was addressing pagans whom he hoped to convert. 

1?! S. Morlet, “Eusebius’ Polemic Against Porphyry: A Reassessment,” in Reconsidering 
Eusebius, 119—150, argues that Eusebius's Demonstratio Evangelica is not conceived primarily 
as a specific response to Porphyry, but is closely inspired by Origen’s Contra Celsum. 

102 On Eusebius's Chronicon as an anti-Porphyrian work, and more specifically as a reply 
to Pophyry's De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda, see now O. Andrei, "Per un commento alla 
Historia ecclesiastica di Eusebio di Cesarea: i Chronici canones quale philosophia ex oraculis 
antiporfiriana,' Adamantius 14 (2008) 151—190. For an “apologetic of ethnicity" and not only of 
religion in Eusebius see recently A.P. Johnson, "Greek ethnicity in Eusebius' Praeparatio evan- 
gelica, American Journal of Philosophy 128 (2007) 95-118, more widely developed in Idem, 
Ethnicity and Argument in Eusebius' Praeparatio evangelica (Oxford, 2006); M. Verdoner, Nar- 
rated Reality: the Historia ecclesiastica of Eusebius of Caesarea (Frankfurt a.M., 2011), 109147 
likewise shows how Eusebius depicted a trans-historical Christian community of bishops, 
martyrs, and scholars within a Christian ethnos from which Jews, pagans, and “heretics” are— 
not quite systematically, though—excluded (on p. 84 she also classifies the HE within the 
frame of traditional Hellenistic-Roman historiography as for time, subject, form, and style; 
to this, an apologetical agenda is superimposed; I would note that "pagan" historiographers, 
too, had their own apologetical agendas). Differently T.D. Barnes, "Eusebius of Caesarea," The 
Expository Times 1211 (2009) 1-14, with a treatment of Eusebius's Praeparatio Evangelica and 
Historia Ecclesiastica. On the Demonstratio Evangelica see now S. Morlet, La Démonstration 
évangélique d' Eusébe de Césarée (Paris, 2010). On the novelty of Eusebius's church history see 
at least Grafton-Williams, Christianity, who underline Eusebius's indebtedness to Origen, 
with my review in Adamantius 14 (2008), 637—641, and A. Louth, "Eusebius and the Birth of 
Church History" in Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, 266—274. 

103 On Eusebius as the true ideologist of the budding Christian empire see P. Athanassiadi, 
Vers la pensée unique: la montée de l'intolérance dans l'Antiquité tardive (Paris, 2010), esp. 
Ch. 2. As for Eusebius as biographer of Constantine, Bruno Bleckmann argues that Eusebius is 
the author of the De vita Constantini in his introduction to Eusebius von Caesarea, Das Leben 
des Konstantin, tr. H. Schneider (Turnhout, 2007), 7-106; Eusebius, however, left this work 
unfinished. On pp. 54-63 Bleckmann hypothesises that the vision of Constantine before the 
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introduction of the 5pooíctoc formula in the Nicene creed (which, as he him- 
self tells in his Letter to his church, was formally proposed by Constantine 
to the Nicene fathers), in which case he did so by relying on the theology of 
Origen. 

More specifically, as for the doctrine of apokatastasis, its presence in 
Eusebius's thought is generally overlooked by scholars,” also because he 
usually tried hard not to treat eschatological matters. Indeed, he endeav- 
oured to avoid dealing precisely with the doctrine of apokatastasis (this is 
evident not only when he speaks in his own voice, but even, I find, when 
he quotes from other authors: thus, when in his Praeparatio evangelica he 
reports long excerpts from Bardaisan's work against Fate, he stops exactly 
before the beginning of the final eschatological section in which Bardaisan 
clearly expounded the doctrine of apokatastasis, which can scarcely be for- 
tuitous'*), But this does not reveal indifference or hostility to this doctrine; 
rather, it indicates that Eusebius felt the need to be circumspect, precisely 
in order to conceal his own sympathy for this theory. Indeed, a close analysis 
reveals Eusebius's adherence to the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

His terminological awareness and the rigour with which he employs the 
lexicon of eternity, first of all, is meaningful.” When he speaks in his own 
voice or in contexts relating to philosophy, to express the notion of eternity 
Eusebius prefers di8toc, which often occurs in passages where he reproduces 
philosophical vocabulary, either in reference to other philosophers, espe- 
cially in the Praeparatio evangelica, or in his own right. The use of the Bib- 
lical adjective aiovtoc is generally confined to quotations from, or reminis- 
cences of, Scripture. Eusebius's terminological use is fully compatible with 
the doctrine of apokatastasis. Indeed, he consistently makes a distinction in 
usage: aiwvios principally indicates what pertains to the world to come and 


battle of the Milvian Bridge should be regarded as the official version of the "conversion" of 
Constantine, a version that stems from the later part of his reign; in 312 CE the labarum was 
simply a magical symbol of victory. 

104 See my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism." 

105 See e.g. R.M. Grant, "Eusebius and His Church History,” in Essays M.S. Ensslin (Valley 
Forge, 1972), 233-247; M. Simonetti, "Eusebio e Origene," Augustinianum 26 (1986) 323-334; 
F. Thielman, "Another Look at the Eschatology of Eusebius of Caesarea," Vigiliae Chris- 
tianae 41 (1987) 226-237; W. Kinzig, Novitas Christiana (Göttingen, 1994); Grafton-Williams, 
Christianity, 133-232. His silence on eschatology has been ascribed to scarce interest (eg, 
F. Trisoglio, "Eusebio di Cesarea e lescatologia,” Augustinianum 18 [1978] 173-182) or to 
realised perfection under Constantine (J. Sirinelli, Les vues historiques d'Eusébe de Césarée 
[Dakar 1961], 480—481). 

106 See Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa, 131-138. 

107 Complete analysis in Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 142-157. 
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means "eternal" only in reference to God, in Scriptural echoes, while àtótoc 
indicates eternity in the strict or philosophical sense, in reference to God, to 
the co-eternity of the Son with the Father, and intelligible entities, with spe- 
cific declarations that what is dtëtoc transcends time or is immutable in time. 
Remarkably, Eusebius never employs &iðıoç to modify future punishment, 
but he often applies it to life in the world to come. In Eccl. theol. p. 244,18, he 
states that eternal life is a divine and heavenly joy, the life not of the flesh, 
which is an indifferent thing, a Stoic à8t&qopov, but of the soul, inasmuch 
as this is eternal in the proper sense, dtdto¢. In Comm. in Ps. PG 23,1009,11, 
life is said to be eternal proper (dtStos) and immortal (à0&voxoc). In DE 4,14,1 
Eusebius explains the reason why life is absolutely eternal (dtSt0¢): because 
eternal life (C, aidto¢) is the life of God, who is absolutely eternal, and the 
life of God is immortality. Indeed, eternal life is called “absolutely eter- 
nal [t8toc] immortality” in HE 3,26,2. Every creature that participates in the 
Holy Spirit is alovtoc (destined to live in the world to come) and has obtained 
attoc life, that is, life truly eternal (Const. or. ad sanct. coet. 9,6). At 12,2 eter- 
nallife is called the future and true life, the reward of obedience to God, life 
incorruptible and eternal, &0oproc xoi di8toc. Christ is the bread of eternal 
life (&t8toc, Intr. Gen. Elem. p. 55,18). Likewise, the crown of the person who 
has struggled against evilness is absolutely eternal (di8toc, Const. or. ad sanct. 
coet. 15,4). Those who have been cured by God's treatment owe to piety eter- 
nal gratitude (di8toc), and an infinite multitude is in need of healing, because 
it is hostile to God and to piety, which is *a true promise of immortality" 
(ibid. 21,4). Christ is “the captain of immortality and the guide to absolutely 
eternal life" (&tSto¢, Const. or. ad sanct. coet. 26,2). 

It is significant that, while Eusebius refers &tòioç so many times to life and 
beatitude, he never refers it to death or punishment in the future world. This 
indicates that he regards life and beatitude in the world to come as eternalin 
the proper sense, but not so punishment, fire and death: these are described 
by him as taking place the other world (aiwvia), but not as strictly eternal. In 
fact, Eusebius knew and had in mind Origen's argument in Comm. in Rom. 
5,7: only life is eternal; death cannot be eternal precisely because it is life that 
is eternal, and these two propositions, “life is eternal” and “death is eternal," 
are two logic contradictories. This is why in Theoph. fr. 3,113, Eusebius states 
that the eternal (&tótoc) life announced by Christ is stronger than any death 
(navtòç Savetov xpeittova = Laud. Const. 15,6). This argument was a forceful 
point for buttressing the doctrine of apokatastasis. 


108 The divine life is called &tðıoç also ibid. 6,15,4 and in Comm. in Ps. PG 23,1133,20. 
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Eusebius's inclination for the apokatastasis theory, notwithstanding his 
care to avoid this theme, is revealed by several passages, for instance in PE 
738,9. Here, Eusebius presents the eventual apokatastasis as a "rectification," 
a "setting right" of sin and the restoration of humanity to its original perfec- 
tion: 

It is necessary to strive after piety, first of all, to the highest degree; the 
original sin must be rectified with subsequent remedies [tò Mewtws TAnMMEANIEV 
SevtEpots atlatotc exiótop9o0c9at], and it is necessary to rush to the return and 
restoration to the condition that is proper and familiar (to humanity) Të! thv 
Tov olxeicv dvadpopny te xal dnoxatkotacw]. For the end [xéAoc] of human 
nature is not here on earth, and it is not a reduction to corruption and 
perdition, but it is up there, from where the first [sc. human being, or rational 
creature] fell down [éxetce 80£v xai 6 mpdtos anéapyAc]. 


This whole passage reflects a definitely Origenian concept of apokatasta- 
sis. The restoration to the original condition of humanity, lost after the 
fall, is identified with the very end or téAo¢ of humanity. This identification 
was inspired by Paul himself, who described the eventual universal submis- 
sion to Christ and God's being "all in all" (1Cor 15:28) with the téàoç, and was 
taken up by Clement of Alexandria.” Apokatastasis is also described here by 
Eusebius as a return to the original condition of humanity, a condition that is 
proper and familiar to it (xà oixeîa). Eusebius is perfectly in line with Origen's 
identification of the restoration with a return to a condition that is “proper 
and familiar”: dmoxatdotacts éotw elg tà oixeta; this conviction will be taken 
over by Gregory of Nyssa." In Eccl. theol. 2,9,4 Eusebius, like Origen and 
Nyssen, also uses tò dpxaiov, "the ancient state,” to indicate the original con- 
dition to which apokatastasis represents a return, after an alteration: “at first 
she was one thing; then she became something else [Mo xt], and finally is 
restored again to her original condition,” TaAw elg tò &pyortov &moxou vo evi. 
Eusebius, again like Origen, thought that the eventual apokatastasis is 
essentially a work of Christ. Like Origen, he states that Christ-Logos, being 
the Way to the Father, purifies all those who run that way, leaving nobody 
contaminated by sin, and can thereby restore all to the Father: 


109 For Origen's influence upon Eusebius's notion of apokatastasis see I. Ramelli, “Origen, 
Eusebius, and the Doctrine of Apokatastasis,' in Eusebius of Caesarea: Traditions and Innova- 
tions, eds. A. Johnson-J. Schott (Cambridge, MA, 2013). 

110 See above, Ch. 1, section on Clement. He stated that St. Paul “teaches that the téAo¢ is 
the hoped-for &xoxot&ocacic" 

111 See my "The Doctrine of Oikeiosis in Gregory of Nyssa's Theological Thought: Recon- 
structing Gregory's Creative Reception of Stoicism,” Lecture at the Twelfth International Col- 
loquium on Gregory of Nyssa, Leuven 14-17 September 2010, forthcoming in Leiden. 
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The salvific [owt pto¢] Logos, who leads to the Father those who walk through 
it, taking them by hand, and restoring [&roxo8tc tác] them to the Kingdom of 
Heavens [...] Nobody who walks this Way enters without having been purified 
[axcBaotos]. (Comm. in Is. 2,9) 


In In Luc. PG 24,580,21-24, Eusebius plays on the twofold meaning of phys- 
ical and spiritual healing and restoration: "First, he will restore [&moxa- 
vacet] them to safety and good health, after opening the eyes of the 
blind and healing every illness and every weakness of their souls [tav d. 
xv abtav]. Then, he will prepare for them the spiritual banquet [nvevpa- 
xuxóv 8etrvov]." Jesus restored people to life or health, not only in a physi- 
cal sense, but also on the spiritual plane, with a spiritual restoration: this 
duplicity of planes, already pointed out by Origen in reference to healing— 
resurrection—restoration, is developed by Eusebius as well.” Eusebius sees 
the resurrection as a spiritual restoration in addition to the restoration of the 
body from dissolution to integrity. In Comm. in Ps. PG 23,1285,56 he describes 
the eventual resurrection as a renovation (dvaxotv(Zec0ot) and a restoration 
Or apokatastasis; what is more, the definition of resurrection as restoration 
that he uses is exactly the same as that which will be offered by Gregory of 
Nyssa: 
Eusebius: 7| yap dvaotacis elc TÒ dpyatov ÈOTIV &moxarráe tacetc. 

resurrection is a restoration to our original condition. 
Gregory: d&vdotacis Zorn 0 elc TÒ APXATOV THs quosoc NUdV ÅTNOXATAOTACIÇ. 

resurrection is the restoration of our nature to its original condition. 


Both Eusebius and Gregory relied on Origen in their description ofthe resur- 
rection as the restoration of humanity to its original, prelapsarian condition, 
which clearly entails the absence of sin and evil in the final restoration.” 
From Origen, Eusebius also took over the idea of divine punishments as 
educative, healing and purifying, which is an important premise of the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis. The connection between instructive punishment and 
apokatastasis is particularly clear in DE10,6,3: "after being instructed by pun- 
ishment for a short time [ics Boayd matdev8évtec], they will be restored again 
to their previous condition,” oc tò npiv adOig droe rage ra Douro, 


112 For this duplicity of levels in Origen see Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah," and 
for a specific example of this idea in Origen's exegesis, Eadem, "Spiritual Weakness, Illness, 
and Death in 1Cor 11:30,” Journal of Biblical Literature 130 (2011) 145-163. On Eusebius see DE 
9,13,4; Const. or. ad sanct. coet. 11.15; cf. HE 5,7,4. 

113 A corresponding definition is found in Comm. in Is. 1,83,120: “you will be restored again 
to your original condition,’ ad61¢ &noxatactabycy elc tò apyottov. Eusebius also depicts resur- 
rection as a restoration to life (ná&ùw eic tò Cv &noxat&otaatc) in Const. Or. ad sanct. coet. 1112. 
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Eusebius's penchant for the apokatastasis theory is also patent, for in- 
stance, in his exegesis of Jeremiah. Eusebius was familiar with Origen's own 
exegesis of Jeremiah, where the theme of apokatastasis is prominent due to 
the prophet's insistence on the motif of the return or restoration of Israel. 
Origen interpreted it as an allusion to the final apokatastasis, and Euse- 
bius seems to have done so as well. Eusebius cites Jeremiah in reference to 
apokatastasis in Comm. in Ps. PG 23,927: “After their fall | sc. ofthe Hebrews], 
He shapes them again, and restores them again to their original condition 
[náv sig TO dpyatov dnoxatactijoat].” The very terminology of apokatasta- 
sis is clear. The final apokatastasis is described by Eusebius as the return 
or restoration of all, or at least all Christians," to unity: “the gathering and 
restoration of all believers—those who have become worthy of the holy city 
of God—to one and the same choir" (thv eig Eva xopóv &rxoxorcáetaotv, Comm. 
in Ps. 23,1049,22). Eusebius in many passages even refers the notion, and the 
very term, of apokatastasis to Christ's return to God after his resurrection.!* 
In Eccl. theol. 120,79 he depicts the evangelical episode of the Transfigu- 
ration as a type of Jesus's restoration (ànoxaðıotáuevov) to his eternal and 
pre-existent divinity in unity with the Father. 

Like Origen,'5 Eusebius also interpreted Acts 3:21 (“the times of univer- 
sal restoration [tf] &moxatactécews m&vtwv], of which God spoke through 
his holy prophets from time immemorial") in reference to the universal 
restoration that will take place in the end, and this in many passages. In 
Eccl. theol. 314,2 Eusebius refers the "times of universal restoration" to the 
second coming of Christ, situated in the future, in the end. And in C. Marc. 
2,411 he interprets the words “the times of universal restoration" in Acts 3:21 
as the other world, in which all beings will experience a perfect restora- 
tion: 

For, what else does “until the times of universal restoration” signify to us, 
if not the world to come [aid@va péMovta], in which all beings must receive 
their perfect restoration [Sei m&vta tig teAclag tuxelv dnoxatactdcews]? [...] 
On the occasion of universal restoration [£v xà xotpó THS &noxatactdcEews 
ancvtwv], Paul said that creation itself will be transformed |yevo 2 97080901] 


from slavery into freedom. For he says: "Creation itself will be liberated from 
the slavery of corruption to the freedom ofthe children of God." 


114 For Origen, that all will be restored implies that all, in the meantime, will have become 
Christians. 

115 HE 1224; DE 416,42; 5,1,28; 6,1,2; 7,1,39; Comm. in Ps. 23,720,6. See also Comm. in Ps. 
23,312,8, where the implied reference is to Christ. 

116 Especially in Hom. in Jer. 1418 and Comm. in Matth. 17,19. 
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This passage emphasises that the eventual apokatastasis will be univer- 
sal. It will involve all creatures; all beings will be restored, and perfectly 
at that. In Eccl. theol. 3,931 (cf. 3,13,1-3) Eusebius interprets again Acts 3:21 
in connection with Paul's prediction of the final liberation of all creation 
from corruption. And ibid. 3,16 he interprets the reference to “breaking into 
pieces” in Psalm 2:9 as evidence of the restoration: the Son’s action of break- 
ing his enemies into pieces must be understood as aimed at remoulding 
them, as is confirmed by Jer 18:6-10, that is, to restore them to their origi- 
nal condition. 

Eusebius reads Psalm 14 in reference to the restoration or &noxatáota- 
cic of the perfect (Comm. in Ps. PG 23,68,30). Likewise, he deems Psalm 
124 entirely devoted to the idea of apokatastasis (px8'. dmoxatactacews, 
ibid. PG 23,72,26). That this apokatastasis is eschatological is proved by 
the inscriptions of the immediately following Psalms: “125: Expectation of 
the Future; 126: Edification of the Church; 127: The Call of the Nations; 128: 
The Victory of the Army of Christ" Psalm 124, too, is thus to be read in 
an eschatological light, given that Eusebius, like Origen and then Gregory 
Nyssen after him, reads the Psalms as an ordered sequence. He interprets 
the LXX title of Psalm 5, To the End, on Her Who Inherits, in an eschatological 
sense— suggested by the mention of the téAoc—in reference to the eventual 
apokatastasis, understood as the inheritance of God; in his exegesis he cites 
Psalm 15: “you are the one who restores [ &7toxa8tot&v| my inheritance to me" 
(Comm. in Ps. PG 23,581,25-30; cf. ibid. 23,157,38, in which the same sentence 
is repeated). 

Eusebius's interest in eschatology and close dependence on Origen in 
this respect is further confirmed by his exegesis of Luke (PG 24,549,6-36).'" 
Especially in 549,6—36 Eusebius, while commenting on the Transfiguration 
episode in the gospel of Luke, reveals his eschatological universalism. He has 
certainly in mind Origen's statement in Tepi Apyóv: “and not only in few or 
in many, but in all God will be all” (3,6,3), and the analogous one in Comm. in 


117 This work, which was probably composed after 311 CE, is considered by Aaron Johnson 
either a commentary or a set of homilies (“The Ends of Transfiguration: The Importance of 
Eusebius of Caesarea’s Commentary on Luke,’ paper presented at the NAPS meeting, May 
2010; see also his article “The Tenth Book of Eusebius’ General Elementary Introduction: A 
Critique of the Wallace-Hadrill Thesis,” Journal of Theological Studies 62 (2010) 144-160 and 
jts.oxfordjournals.org/content/early/2011/02/17/jts.flroo1.full.pdf), with a preference for the 
former, against Wallace Hadrill's assumption that Eusebius never wrote a commentary on 
Luke, but what we have should be identified with his General Elementary Introduction or 
Eclogae propheticae. Some features therein, such as simplicity and repetitions, might point 
more to homilies than to a commentary. In either case, Eusebius was following Origen, who 
did write both homilies and a lost commentary on Luke. 
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To. 6,284, where he expands on John 1:29: Christ, God's Lamb, takes away “the 
sin, not only of few, but of the whole world.” Perfection will not be confined to 
few people, but it will extend to all. This is exactly what Eusebius repeats at 
least thrice in less than thirty lines in this passage: at the end of the world, 
not only Moses, Elijah, and three disciples will be with Christ, but all the 
prophets, the patriarchs, and the just will fe Then, the Godhead will manifest 
itself not only to Moses, who moreover could not see its face but only its back, 
but to all the saints, and all will be able to say that they see the glory of the 
Lord with an uncovered face." At that stage, not only three disciples will fall 
upon their face, but all creatures will, since all knees will bend in heaven, on 
earth, and in the underworld.” This last, inclusive and universalist passage 
from Phil 2:10-1 is remarkably one of the favourite passages of Origen in 
support of apokatastasis, along with 1 Cor 15:28. 

Moreover, the same scheme, “not only ... but,” with a crescendo from a 
partial present state to a full eschatological reality, occurs thrice more in the 
above-mentioned passage (so that the whole amount of the occurrences of 
this scheme is even séx in less than thirty lines). First: in the end, Christ will 
lift up his people not only onto a high mountain, but even to heaven.” Then, 
his divinity will shine forth, not only like the sun, but as a light that goes 
beyond everything, either sense-perceptible or intelligible.” And then, the 
Father will not just speak from a cloud, but will glorify the Son directly.” 

Eusebius's exegesis of Isaiah is also significant. In line with the words 
of the prophet, Eusebius foresees that sinners will be punished, which is 
symbolised by the destruction of their cities (Isa 25:2): “Regarding those who 


118 Greek: ¿v òè «fj cuvreAe(q toô aidvoc, emetdav petà cfc Bé THS natpis 6 Küptoc &pixn- 
Tat, oüxért Mwdoric uóvov xoi Hias Sopupopycovaw adtdv, oùe xpeic uóvor TOV UAbyTav adtTa 
cuvécovcat, AMa rr&vrec Morita Kal natpipyxar Kol 8ocotot. 

119 Od yap wç néAat tH Mwicet mote Acyev öt, Tà òniow pov he, Td SE npóownóv pov oùx 
d@bycetat cot, omg xal tote momoe, GM’ odtw¢ Eautdv mapéter tole duor, wç ğúvacðaı návrag 
Aéyetv, "Huet dé, &vaxexaduuuévw mpocoóno thv SdEav Kuptov xorcortpitópevot THY avery eixóva 
petapoppoúvueða amd ddEn¢ ele SdEav. 

120 Odte odxeri rep TÓTE ol cpeic Hafe udvoi Ent tod Spouc dxotauvtes THs auf ent npó- 
cov énegov, xal EpoByoycay, Ma nav yóvv xaurpet Errovpaviwy xor emtyeiwv xal xortorySoviwv. 

121 Odx eic öpoç lä ën, aA’ elc tov odpavov dude tods dElouc THs gro HedtTOS. 

122 Tote è Adurpet y] Oedty¢ adTOD ody Oe 6 Alos, AM’ Ürtép nav Etvoovpevor ëv te aicOyTOIS xoi 
ev voytois VEVVNTÒV qàc. 

123 Kai tote où vepern Boycet, odde Bd veqedys 6 Matyp paptupycett@ YU), AM’ adtdc ër Eavtod 
Sina MavTds ÉTIOXIATATOÇ xod Styx TAVTÒÇ EPUNVEWS ar TO Zeg) xóv povoyev adtod Yiov éri 
závtwv tay dytwy oo? So&dcet [...] únepávw nárys doyfc xataothoaç aùtóv. 

124 One example (although not directly relevant to the issue of apokatastasis) is anal- 
ysed by S. Morlet, "Le commentaire d'Eusébe de Césarée sur Is 8,4 dans la Démonstration 
évangélique (VII, 1, 95113): ses sources et son originalité," Adamantius 13 (2007) 52—63. 
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have perished [sc. spiritually] in this mortal life, the prophet adds: You have 
reduced their cities to ruins [...] The city of the impious will not be rebuilt 
in the world to come.” But the inhabitants themselves will be saved and 
will escape ruin: 8tec090£vr&c dÉ adv exetvwv. This points to Origen's notion 
of the destruction of sins for the salvation of sinners through purification. 
Eusebius exalts Christ as “helper and defender,’ who will even save the 
pagans. For these would be “hopeless’— therefore Isa 25:8 says that “death 
swallowed" them—, but Christ, whom Eusebius calls the “Saviour of all 
together," frees them from error and spiritual death and rescues countless 
souls from perishing: 


The Saviour of all together | of the universe [6 tav dAwv swmp], who loves 
humanity [qtAcv0pomoc], having liberated the souls of the human beings from 
death | pvocpevos tod Savatou tds rëm dvOpeymov puxdc] [...] removed every tear 
from every face [agetre nâv Sdxpvov dd navtòç Mpocwnov] [...] impeding the 
perdition of so many souls [Tv x&v Togobtwy poxdv &nwdetav] because of his 
love for humanity. 


Eusebius reads Isa 25:8 as a prophecy of the final destruction and vanishing 

of death, which had ruled over all; in this way he conflated Isa 25:8 and 1Cor 

15:26: 
He will destroy [xatano8Avat romos] and make vanish [&qovéc yevécOot] the 
face of the one who had power over all [tod e&ovctkcavtos mévtwv]: death. 
[...] The Lord will engulf it [xatamovttet] in such a way that it will no longer 
appear anywhere [unxit paiveoðai zou aùtóv] [...] Now, since the last enemy, 
death, will be annihilated |xatapysitat] [...], death, which once swallowed all 
[xatanivwv tods n&vrac], will be swallowed in turn [xatamofycetat]. 


This death, which will be destroyed as the last enemy, is interpreted by 
Eusebius, just as by Origen, not only as physical death, but also as spiritual 
death. And Eusebius claims that it will be eliminated thanks to Christ, in 
particular thanks to “the anointment / chrism [xpicic] that has been spread 
on all peoples,” 5| xexptouév elc návta tà Zu, which is identifiable with 
faith, as it is in Origen, Pasch. 25: according to Origen, too, the eventual 
apokatastasis will be made possible only by the fact that all will acquire faith 
at least in the end if not beforehand; for him, too, Christ is really the only 
Way to God. Eusebius goes on to say that all ^will not be subject to death 
[bnoyetptot Savetw] any more, but they will participate in immortality and 
the life of the world to come.” In order to achieve salvation and beatitude, 
all will need to be liberated from evil and made by Christ worthy of God's 
promises; this will happen during the eschatological “reign of Christ": 


125 See Ramelli, "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 
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While the reign of Christ will shine forth in the life of the world to come, all 
human beings, from absolutely all peoples, will enjoy it [&roAccouctv ol ¿E 
ànávtwv t&v &0vàv], once liberated from their ancient sins [tov Lev npotépwv 
HAevdepwpevot xaxdv] and made worthy of the promises of God [x&v A énayye- 
Adv TOÔ 000 xatakiwPyoduevor]. 


Liberation will be not only from physical death, but from evil, and liberation 
from evil means purification and justification, transformation into a state 
that is “worthy of God” (a notion that was especially dear to Origen). This is 
an important pillar of the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

Eusebius opposes the punishment of Moab (Isa 16 and Jer 31) to beatitude; 
however, Moab does not represent human beings at all, but the powers of 
evil: “Moab means the evil demon and the adverse power [tov movnpov Sat- 
pova Kat THY dvtixeevyy 8ovoquy] [...] From this single example it leaves to 
us to understand what will happen to the rest of the powers of evil [tats Aot- 
Tras dvtixetevarts Suvdect].” Eusebius stresses the final destruction of death 
and adverse powers: “the end of death on the occasion of the Judgement, 
and the destruction [...] of the rest of the adverse powers.” He contrasts this 
with the purification and salvation of human beings, who will finally be lib- 
erated from evil; he does not envisage, here or elsewhere, the destruction or 
eternal damnation of humans, which is further confirmed by the termino- 
logical analysis I have referred to above: only of life does Eusebius say that it 
is absolutely eternal (dí8toc), and this repeatedly; of death, punishment, or 
fire he never says so, but he only describes them as aiwvia. The human beings 
or rational creatures who are “worthy of the promises,” «àv énayyeAtdy Zo, 
are those whom Christ will have made worthy. They will dwell in Christ him- 
self, symbolised by the heavenly Jerusalem of Revelation, and Christ will be 
“all things" or “all goods" (návta) for all. Eusebius is clearly referring to Cor 
15:28 (“God will be all in all"), a crucial passage, as I shall show, not only for 
Origen's doctrine of apokatastasis, but also for Eusebius's. 

The same difference between the eschatological destinies of humans and 
the powers of evil that I have already pointed out seems to underlie Comm. 
in Is. 1,88,53 as well. Here, Eusebius observes that the Logos of God, while it 
revivifies the dead and causes them to rise again, at the same time also cures 
their sins (poô xailacw åuaptyuátwv), if these are sins of human scale (ef tov 
TL avtots xat’ &vOowmov TETANMLEANTO). In this way, the Logos grants them, 
not only resurrection, but also salvation and life in the future world: rapeet 
ópo xaldveotaci xai cwrnplay, xai Conv aiwviov adtois õwphoetar. Like Origen, 
who followed Paul,"* Eusebius too considers life eternal to be a gratuitous 


126 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 
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gift of God. The impious, that is, those who have not sinned against men but 
against God, or have sinned in a superhuman degree, will pay the penalty 
beneath the earth. It is not, however, said that this punishment will be 
eternal, all the more in that the reference to the existence of the earth itself 
seems to refer to intermediate eschatology. 

In Comm. in Is. 1,85 Eusebius describes the eventual apokatastasis as well, 
calling it tò tôv dyabdv téàoç, “the culmination of the goods" foreseen by 
the prophets. In this way, Eusebius refers again to Acts 3:20-21, a funda- 
mental passage that Origen read as the prophecy of apokatastasis (oi ypó- 
vot THS ånoxatactasewç nAvtwy). Eusebius, therefore, identifies the eventual 
apokatastasis with the “original intention" or “will” (àpyoío Bou A0) estab- 
lished by God before the creation ofthe world and described by Eusebius, in 
the words of 1Cor 15:24-28, as the submission of all enemies and the anni- 
hilation of evil and death, when God will be “all in all" at the end of all 
aeons: 


The facts that were pre-established [ tpowptcpeva] before the foundation ofthe 
world, and will be fulfilled at the end of the aeons [ént cvvveAe(o t&v aiwvwyv] 
[...] once all evilness has been eliminated and the last enemy, death, has been 
destroyed, God will be "all in all" [náonç naniangs extrodav dpbetons xal tod Zovdrou 
&x6po0 tod Savdtov xatapynÂévtos, 6 Nev Osóc Eotat návta ev now]. 


This is nothing else than the final apokatastasis. There is a clear specularity 
between the notion of “before the foundation of the world,” and thus “before 
the beginning of the aeons,” and “after the end of the aeons.”” The idea 
that universal restoration will come at the end of the sequence of aeons 
is in accord with Origen’s philosophy of history and eschatology."* The 
annihilation of evil is in Eusebius, as in Origen and Gregory, a premise of 
the final restoration, as well as a robust argument in defence of it. 

But it is natural that the main evidence for Eusebius’s adherence to the 
doctrine of apokatastasis should come from passages in which he is com- 
menting on 1Cor 15:24—28, in which Paul announces the final submission 
of all creatures to Christ and Christ's submission to God, who will thereby 
be “all in all.” 1Cor 15:24-28 was indeed one of the strongest New Testament 
citations in support of the doctrine of apokatastasis, and this not only in 


127 See Ramelli, Tempo ed eternita in età antica e patristica. 

128 See P. Tzamalikos, Origen: Cosmology, with my review in Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolas- 
tica 99 (2007) 177—181, Idem, Origen: Philosophy of History, with my review in Rivista di Filosofia 
Neoscolastica 100 (2008) 453—458; more specifically I. Ramelli, “Aiwvioç and aiwv in Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa,” Studia Patristica XLVII, eds. J. Baun-A. Cameron-M. Edwards-M. Vinzent 
(Leuven, 2010), 57-62. 
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Eusebius, but also in Gregory of Nyssa. Most of Eusebius's discussion of 
this passage comes in his polemic with Marcellus of Ancyra. In Contra 
Marcellum 2,4, Eusebius, like Marcellus himself, keeps Origen as a point of 
reference especially in the interpretation of 1Cor 15:24—28. Eusebius, thus, 
in this passage of Contra Marcellum announces the final submission of all 
beings to Christ and the destruction of evil. During the eschatological reign 
of Christ, who is God but also assumed humanity, the human being, who was 
once deceived by the devil, will be made king by the Logos, and will utterly 
destroy all the power of the devil: nm&cav àpyy|y tod 8toóAov xoi 8ovopuv xal 
eEovatav xatapynoet. This will happen during the reign of Christ because, as 
Paul reveals, *he must reign until he has put all enemies under his feet" (ibid. 
2,4,1). Eusebius reflects that 


the end/aim [céAoc] of Christ's reign is [...] that all be submitted to his feet, 
and when all, in the end [év tà xarp® tod téAous], are finally subjected to Christ 
[...], he will submit to him who has subjected all to him. (ibid.) 


At the end of all aeons, when all enemies have been reconciled in a submis- 
sion that Eusebius, like Origen, regarded as a salvific submission,*! and thus 
once Christ's dominion has become universal, there will come the eventual 
apokatastasis. In 2,4,9-10 Eusebius goes on to say that, once Christ has sub- 
mitted all beings, “he will no more need this partial reign, because he will 
be king of absolutely all together [m&vtwv xa8dAov],” along with the Father. 
After reigning alone and receiving the submission of all enemies, Christ will 
hand the kingdom to the Father and will continue to reign along with the 
Father. Then, Eusebius declares, “the human being, who once was deceived 
by the devil, thanks to the power ofthe Logos will be king and [...] will finally 
defeat the devil." 

Eusebius describes this exactly as “the apokatastasis" For here he—like 
Origen, who read Acts 3:20-21 as a reference to the eventual apokatastasis— 
refers to Acts 3:20—21, stating that the restoration of humanity and the com- 
plete overcoming of evil will occur in “the times of universal restoration 
[amoxataotdcews r&vrov]" proclaimed by Acts 3:20—21. Again as Origen did, 
so also did Eusebius characterise apokatastasis as unity? He maintains 
that the aforementioned "times of universal restoration" will come when 


129 Documentation in Ramelli, “Christian Soteriology.’ 

130 On which see Chr. Beeley, “Eusebius’ Contra Marcellum. Anti-Modalist Doctrine and 
Orthodox Christology,” Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 12 (2008) 433-452. 

131 See Ramelli, "Christian Soteriology.” 

132 See my “Unity.” 
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humanity attains unity with the Logos, and in the future aeon all will receive 
complete restoration. It is significant that Eusebius uses again the keyword 
&roxox&ccactc here, and thrice at that, to claim that “the apokatastasis of all" 
will take place when all are finally liberated from captivity and can enjoy 
"the freedom of the glory of the children of God" (with the aforementioned 
quotation of Rom 8:21; see above the entire quotation from C. Marc. 2,4,11). 
As I have mentioned, Rom 8:21 was already used by Origen to describe 
apokatastasis, especially in Ex. ad mart.13, in which he explains that God will 
reveal his treasures “when the whole creation is delivered from the bondage 
of the enemy into the glorious liberty of God's children." Origen evidently 
inspired Eusebius also in this case. 

Eusebius and Marcellus follow Origen, both of them. After the aeons, the 
eventual apokatastasis will come which is the telos, the end and goal of all 
history and of the creation itself, for Eusebius just as for Origen.'? It will 
come when Christ hands his kingdom to the Father, after the submission of 
all enemies and the annihilation of evil (ibid. 2,4,12). This telos is prepared 
by God's Providence: “All that which concerns us humans /all human beings 
[návta tà xo Huds] will receive its end and perfection [réAouc tedEetat] 
thanks to God's providence and action on the occasion of the Judgement.’ 
Indeed, as is clear from ibid. 2,4,13—-14, after the Judgement there will come 
the "rectification ofall" and the vanishing of all adverse powers, or of all evil 
actions, obviously during Christ's reign (i.e. its part still disjoined from that 
of the Father), since it is after this that the Son will submit to the Father: 


After the occasion of the Judgement and the rectification of all beings [thv àv 
&m&vcov 16p090tv] and the disappearance of all opposing power /activity [tov 
APAVLGLOV TH &vxocetgévr]o done evepysiac], then will he himself submit to 
the one who has subjected everything to him. 


This description of apokatastasis is not criticised by Eusebius, who appropri- 
ates it—and this is also why in 2,4,28 Eusebius defines Christ “the common 
saviour of absolutely all,” xowog &r&vtov cwtyp—; his attack is rather on 
Marcellus's Christology and “monoprosopism,”™ and not his eschatology 
(ibid. 2.4.18—22). In the following section, again, Eusebius refutes only Mar- 
cellus's Christological ideas, not the theory of universal “rectification” (8tóp- 
Owoc) and “restoration” (&noxatdéotactc). Indeed, he reads 1Cor 15:24-28 as 
a description of the final universal apokatastasis. 


133 For Origen see Tzamalikos, Origen: Cosmology, 272-309; Ramelli, “Aiwvioç and aiv," 


57-62. 
134 See on this my “Origen’s anti-Subordinationism." 
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In Eccl. theol. 2,8, likewise, Eusebius, albeit criticising other ideas of Mar- 
cellus, embraces the doctrine of the eventual universal apokatastasis. After 
the Judgement, the following events will occur, which are mentioned in the 
Contra Marcellum as well: 1) the "rectification of absolutely all beings" or 
"setting right of all things" (thv tay andvtwv 81690001); 2) “the vanishing of 
absolutely every adverse power / act" (tov dpavicpoy THs dvtixetpeyg TATING 
&vepyeloc); 3) after this, Christ-Logos will submit to the Father; 4) the sub- 
mission will have as a result that, “after the accomplishment and end of his 
work [pete Tò 1£Aoc THS npoděews], the Logos will be one with God, that God 
may be "all in all" Here Eusebius quotes, of course, 1Cor 15:28. 

Eusebius does not criticise this conception of the eventual universal 
apokatastasis as unity, which goes back to Origen and which Eusebius does 
not attack; he only blames Marcellus for thinking that for a certain time 
the Logos was not with God. In Eccl. theol. 314 Eusebius is discussing Ps. 
1093, quoted in 1Cor 15:25 and Acts 3:21, which foretells the “times of uni- 
versal apokatastasis.” And Eusebius explicitly refers these times of universal 
apokatastasis to the submission of all to Christ and the “time of perfection 
and accomplishment of all” alluded to in1Thess 4:16: 


When the perfection and accomplishment of all will come [xat& tov tfj 
ouvtenetag xoupóv] [...] The Apostle speaks of this saying: The Lord himself [...] 
will descend from heaven, and first the dead will be resurrected in Christ, ^ 
then we, those alive, [...] and we shall be always with the Lord. Indeed, the 
Saviour must remain in heaven [...] until the perfection and accomplishment 
[ts ovvteAetac]; then, at the perfection and accomplishment ofall [cuvtéAstav 
tod mavtdc], he will make his second and glorious coming and will take his 
saints with him, that they may be together with him always [eic tò mévtote | 
[...] for an unlimited period [eic &retpov aiðva]. 
Eusebius quotes the whole of 1Cor 15:25-28 and addresses (ibid. 315) the 
same issue as addressed by Gregory of Nyssa shortly after, also giving an 
interpretation that is the same as Gregory's, since both of them were in- 
spired by Origen’s interpretation of1Cor 15:28:55 the eventual submission of 
the Son to the Father does not mean his inferiority or subordination to the 
Father, but it means the salvific submission of all, in particular all humans 
(who are the “body of Christ"). This submission will be salvific in that it will 
be, not forced, but voluntary: this, again, reflects Origen's interpretation of 
1Cor 15:28, which entailed an equation between universal submission and 


135 For a justification of this translation see I. Ramelli-D. Konstan, “The Syntax of ¿v Xpiot@ 
in 1Thess 4:16,” Journal of Biblical Literature 126 (2007) 579—593. 
136 See my "The Trinitarian Theology" for Gregory's dependence on Origen in this respect. 
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universal salvation precisely based on the voluntary nature of this submis- 
sion. Analogously, according to Eusebius the universal submission to Christ 
announced in 1Cor 15:28 means voluntary adhesion and salvation: Christ is 
given glory by all as “the Saviour of all together": 


The apostle, saying that all beings [tà návta] will submit to the Son, indicated 
the obedience given out of a free choice [&& aùðexovoiov mpootpéceoc], and 
the glory [...] that all beings [xà návta] will render to him qua Saviour and 
king of all together [t&v 81x]. In the same way, also his own submission to 
the Father probably does not indicate anything else than [...] the voluntary 
[xv8exovctov] obedience which he himself (sc. in his humanity) will render to 
God the Father, once he has rendered all [tobs n&avtac] worthy of the divinity 
of the Father [d&loug ts natpis Oedty TOC]. 


Christ will save all in that he will make all worthy of God. In this passage, 
Eusebius’s eschatological universalism and doctrine of apokatastasis are 
extremely clear. 

Shortly after, he elaborates on the link between Christ’s saving nature 
and his action of making all worthy of God. He repeats that Christ is “the 
common saviour of absolutely all” and explains that this is because during 
his reign he will rectify those still imperfect and heal those who will still 
need to be cured: 


In case they are unworthy [ov« &&o1] of it [sc. of the Father's divinity], Christ, 
qua common Saviour of absolutely all [xowóc &and&vtwv Xp], will take on his 
reign, a rectifying and therapeutic reign, which will rectify those who will be still 
imperfect and heal those who will still need healing [BtopBeycuav t&v àteAðv vol 
Oepanevtixýv TOV Fepameiav 8eouévoyv Boot Asor, and will reign, leading under 
his feet the enemies of his kingdom [tov¢ tç BacuAe(oc £y0pouc]. 


Eusebius is evidently drawing on the tradition of Christ-Physician; this was 
dear to Clement of Alexandria and Origen, both supporters of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis.?" Eusebius is explaining that the eschatological reign of 
Christ will be a healing and purifying reign, which will make worthy of 
God those who are not yet so. Thus, when immediately afterwards Eusebius 
speaks of “those who are worthy ofthe Kingdom," he refers, ultimately, to all, 
since he has just declared that Christ will *make all worthy" of it. 

Eusebius repeats that Christ will set right (eótpercpévov) those who will 
still need to be rectified, after which, at the end of his “rectifying and thera- 
peutic reign," all will submitto God and thus be saved: "the saints will submit 
to the Son of God ina salvific submission [cwmptov bnotayyy].” He is referring 


137 See S. Fernández, Cristo médico, según Orígenes (Rome, 1999) and here above, Ch. 1, the 
sections on Clement and Origen. 
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to all human beings, who will have been rectified and thus rendered holy by 
Christ. Again, the idea that this submission will be tantamount to salvation 
is a direct heritage from Origen. Shortly afterwards, Eusebius, like Origen, 
connects 1 Cor 15:28 with Phil 3:20—21,** which also depicts the eventual sub- 
mission of all to Christ: he will “subject all beings [r&vra] to himself" and 
with this same power he will also transform human dead bodies into glo- 
rious resurrected bodies. Accordingly, Eusebius declares that human mor- 
tal bodies will be transformed by Christ (etaoynpatiopòv "oos! into the 
glory of Christ's body, and mortality will be engulfed by life (xatamo8ycetat 
bd ths Cof]c). In 315-16, Eusebius embraces again, very unambiguously, Ori- 
gen's perspective in arguing that the aforementioned universal submission 
is salvific: 


"order éavt@ và MÁVTA, xod TOLAÓTNV Ta Thy ow ofprov úrotayýv xpy) voEtv. 


He will subject all beings to himself, and this must be understood as a salvific 
submission. 


If this submission is universal and salvific, it evidently entails universal 
salvation. This is utterly Origen's position. This is why Eusebius declares that 
Christ will bring to God all those who have submitted to him: 


Tode úr adtod návtaç yopod Bon nepiotoyıoduevoç, TH Od [...] npocdter. 


He will bring and present to God all those who have submitted to him, having 
put them around himself as a choir. 


These mévtac are really all beings, in light of the immediately previous 
declaration of the universality of the salvific submission to Christ. The 
notion that Christ puts them around himself can even allude to the fact that 
Christ will make them “his body,’ given that meptototy{@w in the middle also 
refers to the assumption of a body (e.g., in Aeneas of Gaza Dial. PG 85,973C). 
Eusebius interprets 1Cor 15:28 in the same way as Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa do, also when he says that the Lord will be the source of all goods 
(návtwv rëm cya àv) for all re This will be “the perfect accomplishment [tò 
oeuumépoougl of Paul's teaching in the telos: that God may be all in all)” «à 
m&vta Eu nâo, meaning all goods for all. 

This, Eusebius remarks, was foretold by an Old-Testament passage: God 
will inhabit not, as now, a few who are worthy (Bpotyeic tos &&tous), but “all,” 
who will then have become worthy: 


138 On which see I. Ramelli, “Nostra autem conversatio in caelis est (Phil. 3.20), Sileno 31 


(2005) 139158. 
139 For Origen and Gregory Nyssen's view see Ramelli, "Christian Soteriology.” 
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But after the end and perfection of all [cuvtéAetav tod mavtdc], at the consti- 
tution of the new aeon [100 véou aidvoc], God will no longer inhabit few [oówéc 
£v Boayeow ttclv evornoet], but all [0N &v &nacw], those who by then have 
become worthy [toils téte à&(otc] of the kingdom of heavens. 


This was also declared by Origen in Princ. 3,6,3, which, as I have pointed 
out, Eusebius echoes in his exegesis of Luke as well (and Eusebius's close 
dependence on Origen in his exegesis is not only well known, but is also 
receiving further confirmations from recent research). Eusebius goes on 
to express another idea of Origen then taken over by Gregory of Nyssa: in 
the end God will be “all in all” (návta ¿v n&aw) by offering himself to all 
(xà nâow tavtòv napéyew) according to each one's receptivity and ability to 
participate in his divinity (eat! 8 ý excotov Sbvamts ywpel Tig adtod OedtH TOS 
petoAcyydvetv). 

Eusebius identifies the telos with the eventual apokatastasis, when God 
will be "all in all’ and will fill all, and when the Son will rejoice in God's 


salvific action: 


The most blessed hope [tis tpıopaxapias £Xr(8oc] and the unending and incor- 
ruptible life will be realised and established in the aforementioned end [év 
TOUTW KATATTHTOLEVYS TH TEAEL] in which God will be “all in all" [návta ev nâ- 
ow] [...] filling all [£rtrAGv vobc mévtac], and the Son will exult and rejoice 
in the perfect act performed [tÂ xatop@apati] [...] and will continue to reign 
without end [dteAedty Tov 8toveAécet Bactretav]. 


Eusebius, quoting Paul, presents the eventual apokatastasis as “the most 
blessed hope,” just as Gregory Nyssen will call it in In Illud: Tunc et Ipse 
Filius, 13 Downing: “the culmination of hopes,” tò mépag t&v EAmiCopeva. 
Christ will hand and return to the Father “all of his subjects,’ tog bn’ ox 
BactAevopevoug závrac, who represent his kingdom: thv Baotreiav, SyAady 
tous Un’ adt@ BactAevopévouc. This interpretation of the kingdom of Christ, 
which he eventually hands to the Father, as the sum of his subjects was 
already offered by Origen and will return in Gregory of Nyssa as well.” 
Eusebius insists on an aspect that is central to the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis: Christ will be able to give back “all” to the Father only after making 
them perfect, saved and completely healed (tedewevtag dn’ or voc náv- 
TAÇ, TWA xor KATH TAVTA ppeouévry THY TapAhxny [...] Mapadwcet TH cà). 


140 For instance with regard to the Quaestiones ad Stephanum see now C. Zamagni, “Euse- 
bius's Exegesis between Alexandria and Antioch," in Reconsidering Eusebius, 151176, with 
very precise and convincing examples. 

141 See the philosophical essay in Ramelli, Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 

1? See Ramelli, "Clement's Notion of the Logos." 
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Indeed, Christ will have sanctified them all as high priest (here Eusebius 
surely remembers Origen’s interpretation of Hebrews). In this way, these 
"all" healed, perfected, and sanctified will thus be able to enjoy the divine 
goods: this situation, again, is equated by Eusebius, as by Origen, with God's 
being “all in all,” that is, God's representing all goods for all: 


Like a high priest [Gpytepécoc] he will sanctify all [tobs mé&vtac] [...] that they 
may be filled with the unspeakable goods of the Father [t&v tod IIotpóc 
dppýtwv dng Dën ¿uniunAðvtar]. For it is in this sense that God will be “all in 
all" [n&vra £v meow]. 


Soon after Eusebius describes the perfect unity in the apokatastasis of all, 
brought to perfection by the Son and handed, saved, to the Father: 


Then God will be in all [&v n&cw], who will have been made perfect |xveXewo- 
Beton) meanwhile by the Son |...] And the Son will hand the Kingdom to God, 
presenting him all those with whom he had been entrusted safe [cav thv 
napaðxny] and ready [énapxodcav] for the adoration and the sanctity of the 
Father. So God will be all in all [tov 8£ Osóv &cecOat návta ev nâo] [...] repre- 
senting all the goods for them [návta adtots yivopevov]. 


Eusebius depicts here again, for the second and third times, the final apo- 
katastasis, in which God will be “all in all” He identifies it again with “the 
culmination of the most blessed hope" (téAo¢ tig teicpaxaplas €Antd0¢) both 
at the end of this passage, where it involves the Son and “all the others” (or 
tots &zactv), and in 3,18. Here, “the most blessed end" (tò tptopaxcptov tEA0S) 
is identified with the final condition in which 


God, who transcends all, [...] the supreme Good beyond all, will give itself 
as a gift to those who constitute the kingdom of Christ [tavtòv tots dnd «à 
Yi@ gacuXevopévot Swoncetat], thus coming to be all in all [návta ev ráctv 


Ytyvóuevoc]. 


Since Christ, during his reign, will render worthy those who will be still 
unworthy of God, it is clear that God will be "all in all," that is to say, those 
worthy or those made worthy of this. 

The beatitude that will characterise the telos, in the final restoration, 
is again described, soon after, as unity, according to Jesus's solemn prayer 
for unity in his priestly speech over the Last Supper in John 17.4 All will 


143 See I. Ramelli, “The Universal and Eternal Validity of Jesus's Priestly Sacrifice: The Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews in Support of Origen’s Theory of Apokatastasis,” in A Cloud of Witnesses: 
The Theology of Hebrews in its Ancient Contexts, eds R.J. Bauckham-D.R. Driver-T.A. Hart- 
N. MacDonald (London, 2008), 210-221. 

144 See the volume on John 13-17 of Novum Testamentum Patristicum, in preparation, to 
appear in Góttingen. 
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have to be “perfected into unity" (vev&Asewopévot elg tò Ev). Exactly like Ori- 
gen, Eusebius describes the eventual apokatastasis as perfect unity, and he 
too buttresses this vision by means of Johannine quotations, especially the 
aforementioned John 17. Moreover, just as Origen did, 5 Eusebius also con- 
ceives of this unity, not as a unity of substances, as though it entailed a 
confusion and a loss of individual identities, and even the blurring of the 
distinction between the creatures and the Creator, but as a unity of wills in 
virtue, to which "all" will be brought: 


Making us all one thing [moidv Y|u&c £v tods m&vtac], so that we are no longer 
many, but all ofus are one [oi návteç eic], made one with his divinity [évwbévres 
avtod tH SedtyTt] [...] made perfect [tésto xorcepyotcoOvcec], not in a confusion 
of substances reduced to one [où xoà svvaroipyy pds odciac], but in the 
perfection of virtue brought to its apex [xatà 8& teAelwow tfc elc &xpov &peths]. 


Thus, "all" will reach the final state of unity with God, a unity of will in that 
all rational creatures will have their free will oriented toward the Good, who 
is God. Exactly as the Son is one with the Father, so will “all” imitate this 
oneness: "all of us by imitation of God's unity" (návtaç nds xatà THY AdTOD 
pinow tfj; evotyto¢). This is all Origenian material. After refuting interpre- 
tations by Marcellus and the Sabellians in 3,9-20, Eusebius interprets other 
Old- and New-Testament passages as referring to the eventual apokatasta- 
sis, and clarifies further what the final unity will mean: neither a confusion 
ofthe Father and the Son in their individual substances or hypostases, nor a 
confusion of divinity and humanity in their respective essences or oùgiat.!® 

That Eusebius's interpretation of 1 Cor 15:24-28 was the same as Origen's 
and therefore entailed the doctrine of apokatastasis is further confirmed by 
In Ps. 9, PG 23,132: 


I shall do so—he says—after I have vanquished the enemy of life, that is, 
death, regarding which it is said, "The last enemy will be annihilated, death." 
In fact, it will turn back, that is, to its first constitution, when it did not exist 
[&rocotpoprjcevat yap sic TÀ Arlon, TOVTETTL THY TEwWTYY AvTOD xorráotacty, ÖTE 
uy Opere for God did not create death [ó yap Oed¢ Odvorrov oùx roino], 
but death entered this world because of the devil's envy—. When this has 
happened, all other enemies and adversaries of your Logos will be reduced to 
impotence and will perish as well. 


145 See my "Deification / Theosis" in EBR. Encyclopedia ofthe Bible and its Reception (Berlin, 
2012). 

146 On Eusebius's influence on the fourth-century theological debate on the Son see atleast 
M. DelCogliano, “Eusebian Theologies ofthe Son as Image of God before 341,” Journal of Early 
Christian Studies 14 (2006) 459—484; Idem, "George of Laodicaea: A Historical Reassessment,” 

Journal of Ecclesiastical History 62 (2011) 667—692. 
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Death will return to its original state, which is non-being, just as the 
powers of evil will, which will be annihilated, because God did not create 
either death or evil (the cause of death). This is why in the end they will 
return to what they were at the beginning, that is, to non-existence. 

From the present analysis it also emerges that, as Origen did and as Gre- 
gory of Nyssa will do after him, the former against "Gnosticism" and the latter 
against "Arianism,"" Eusebius too supported the theory of apokatastasis in 
the theoretical framework of the defence of orthodoxy. 


Ephrem the Syrian: 
An Eschatological Universalism Grounded in Christ? 


Ephrem is not an explicit supporter of the doctrine of apokatastasis. How- 
ever, his reflections on Christ's therapeutic power and on his victory, not 
only over death, but also over hell, not only over sheol, but also over the devil, 
come very close to a universalistic perspective and constitute at least impor- 
tant premises to the doctrine of apokatastasis, which became widespread 
among later Syriac Christians. The figure and role of Christ is absolutely cen- 
tral to Ephrem's soteriology,' just as it was central to that of another Syriac 
Christian thinker, with whose works Ephrem was acquainted: Bardaisan of 
Edessa, who, as I have already argued,” was a supporter of the doctrine of 
apokatastasis. Now, it is highly significant that, while Ephrem, not without 
misunderstandings, often criticises Bardaisan's thought (for instance, in his 
protology, doctrine of resurrection, anthropology, and theology),*? he never 
criticises Bardaisan's doctrine of apokatastasis. This strongly suggests that 
he himself had a penchant for this theory. 

One aspect that is very relevant to the present investigation is Ephrem's 
meditation concerning Christ's descensus ad inferos and its universally 
salvific import, just as it is the case in Origen and then in Gregory Nyssen's 
Detriduispatio. In the Acts of Pilate Christ's descensus ad inferos is connected 
with his victory over the devil and the complete emptying of hell (cf. Cyril 
of Alexandria, Festal Letter [or Paschal homily] 7, PG 77,552). Likewise Cyril 


147 See my “Origen and the Apokatastasis: A Reassessment.” 

148 See my “La centralita del Mistero di Cristo nell’escatologia di s. Efrem,” Augustinianum 
49,2 (2009) 371-406. 

149 See above, Ch. 1, section on Bardaisan. 

150 See my Bardaisan of Edessa. A Reassessment of the Evidence and a New Interpretation 
(Piscataway, 2009). 

151 See T. Buchan, Blessed Is He Who Has Brought Adam from Sheol (Piscataway, 2004). 
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of Jerusalem, Catech. 1419, describes Death and Hell as astonished because 
their subjects have been snatched from them, and shortly after Ephrem, 
John Chrysostom, Hom. 36,3 on the Gospel of Matthew PG 57,416, depicts 
the bronze gates of hell destroyed and trodden, and their locks removed. 
Like Origen, Ephrem considers Christ's action of emptying the sheol to be 
not only a historical action, but, qua situated in a sacred time and place, 
an eschatological action—in accord with the eschatological character of 
Ephrem's theology—: Christ's descensus ad inferos announces the final res- 
urrection of all the dead? and will have its fulfilment in the end ai 

Like Origen, Ephrem provides a spiritual interpretation of hell (Gehen- 
na): its fire symbolises the torture of the sinners' conscience, their "inner 
judge," and the suffering of being far from God; the purpose of all this is 
the repentance and conversion of their soul (Ep. ad Publ. 22). Ephrem—like 
Origen—thinks that the eschatological Judgement will be based on each 
one's merits and demerits (De Dom. 1,2), and indeed he postulates punish- 
ments to different degrees in accord with the seriousness of each one's sins 
(Ep. ad Publ. 2-4). But, like Clement, Origen, and their followers, he admits 
that even those who will be in hell (Gehenna) will still be able to repent and 
convert, thanks to illumination and purification. Proportionally speaking, in 
the whole of his work Ephrem mentions hell and the Judgement very rarely, 
and mostly with expressions such as “perhaps,” “maybe,” and the like.** He 
speaks infinitely more of the final restoration of humanity, not only in a 
physical resurrection, which will involve absolutely all humans, but also 
in a return to Paradise. 

Moreover, Ephrem does not always distinguish clearly hell (Gehenna) 
and sheol,™ and at the same time he repeatedly and clearly claims that 
Christ liberates absolutely all humans from sheol.” Thus, in reference to 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus—upon which Gregory of Nyssa com- 


152 See ibid., 307. Ephrem relied a great deal on Jewish and Jewish-Christian traditions, as is 
pointed out byN. Narinskaya, Ephrem, a Jewish’ Sage (Turnhout, 2010). On his rhetoric against 
“Jews” and “Arians” see C. Shepardson, Anti-Judaism and Christian Orthodoxy (Washington, 
2008) and Narinskaya, Ephrem. 

153 This is well illustrated by S. Brock, The Luminous Eye (Rome, 1985), 29-30. 

154 See J. Martikainen, Das Bóse und der Teufel in der Theologie Ephraems des Syrers (Abo, 
1978); SJ. Beggiani, Early Syriac Christianity with Special Reference to the Maronite Tradition 
(Lanham, 1983), 133-137; T.B. Mansour, La pensée symbolique de Saint Ephrem le Syrien, XVI 
(Kaslik, 1988), 491-526. 

155 See Buchan, Blessed, 309-311. 

156 This is rightly noticed by Buchan, Blessed, 320. 

157 See BLL Botha, "The Theology of Totality,” in Studia Patristica XXV (1993) 223-228, on 
Ephrem's use of “all.” 
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mented in his De anima et resurrectione, harmonising it with the doctrine 
of apokatastasis—Ephrem sometimes places Dives in Gehenna (Hymn. de 
Par. 1,17), sometimes in sheol (Ep. ad Publ. 4). He thinks that those who will 
be found in hell (Gehenna) for sure will be death (sheol itself), Satan, and 
sin; these will be imprisoned there at the Judgement and will definitely lose 
their power (Carm. Nis. 56,23). In Carm. Nis. 68,3 Satan, who is imprisoned 
in Gehenna, wishes that humanity were there with him, in order to torture 
it, but this is obviously not the case; Death warns him that he will rather be 
tortured by the human beings who were induced to sin by him (Carm. Nis. 
59,11-18). Likewise, in Carm. Nis. 37,7-8, Ephrem states that Death alone will 
be tortured, while human beings will be allowed to abandon sheol. 

Ephrem considers hell-Gehenna a place of purification where sinners can 
repent and obtain mercy: 


Blessed is the sinner who there [sc. in Gehenna] has received mercy and 
is deemed worthy of having access to the area of Paradise! Even if one was 
formerly out of the latter, one can get to graze there by grace [...] Between the 
fire of hell and Paradise, those who have found mercy can obtain punishment 
and then forgiveness. Glory to the Right One who reigns with his grace; He 
is the Good One who never puts limits to his goodness; in his compassion he 
bends toward the wicked; his divine cloud spreads over all that belongs to Him. 
He has dew rain even onto the fire of punishment ... — (Hymn. de Par. 1014-15) 


Ephrem seems to go even further in Comm. in Diat. 10,4: 


Our Lord has freely forgiven many persons for their sins [...] but of the most 
serious sin [cf. Matt 12:32] retribution in Gehenna will be demanded [...] no 
sin will resist repentance, apart from this. But not even this sin will be able to 
prevent a person from being justified. God, after giving retribution in Gehenna, 
will reward this person in the Kingdom. 


This passage comes really close to the doctrine of apokatastasis, of course 
provided that Ephrem assumed that people will really repent in Gehenna. 
Indeed, he seems to have assumed so. One cannot repent before the resur- 
rection, in sheol (Carm. Nis. 316), but everyone can after the resurrection, 
in Gehenna (Comm. in Diat. 8,10). For in Gehenna all human beings keep 
their free will, which is a gift from God, and will thus be able to repent. This 


158 See S.P. Brock, St. Ephrem the Syrian. Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood, 1990), 56-57. 

159 Edition: C. Mc Carthy, Saint Ephrem's Commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron (Oxford, 
1993); C. Lange (tr.), Ephraem der Syrer: Kommentar zum Diatessaron I-II (Turnhout, 2008), 
with my review in Exemplaria Classica 14 (2010) 411-415. Lange ascribes this commentary, in 
its substance, to Ephrem. See also C. Lange, The Portrayal of Christ in the Syriac Commentary 
on the Diatessaron (Leuven, 2005). 
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is why Ephrem foresees that in the end Gehenna will become empty. For 
God is merciful always, and will liberate from Gehenna all those who repent. 
Like Origen, Ephrem insists that this will be an effect of God's grace (Carm. 
Nis. 37,910). This is what Death—as a dramatic persona— says addressing 
Satan: 


It is likely that, thanks to (divine) mercy, Gehenna will be emptied, 
and you will remain there alone, along with your servants. 
(Carm. Nis. 59,8-9) 


The importance of mercy—which can hardly be overestimated, also in the 
light of Ephrem's feminine characteristics applied to God'°—is stressed 
again in Hymn. de Par. 512-14, in which Ephrem observes that there are 
some humans who are rewarded with Paradise because they have deserved 
it, while others do not deserve it, but will receive it by grace: 


How blessed is the person who is deemed worthy of receiving it [sc. Paradise]! 
if not by right, at least by grace; if not by virtue of her good deeds, at least 
thanks to mercy. 


Ephrem even implies that among the damned, to the left of God, there will 
remain only Satan and his demons, who will be spectators of Christ's tri- 
umph. Sinners will rise up against Satan and his demons, and will denounce 
them before God. Sin admits defeat and the devil acknowledges that Christ 
has taken his preys away from him; therefore, he is forced to cease his activ- 
ity, since Christ has created all humans anew: 


The Voice proclaimed, and they gathered. And the hosts of the Enemy came 
together with his servants [...] and they saw that Jesus had triumphed, to 
the dismay of all of them, who were located to the left. For there is none 
of all the human beings who had not been tortured. They began to report 
thoroughly, one by one, all that which they had suffered. Sin and sheol were 
scared, Death shook, and the dead rebelled, and Satan also trembled, because 
sinners revolted against him. Glory to you, because the evil one saw you and 
was tortured. Sin cried; he advised his sons, that is, demons and devils, and 
said to them: “Legion, the head of your hosts, is no more; the sea has swallowed 
him and his band. And the same will happen to you, my sons; if you despise 
this Jesus, here, he will destroy you" [...] The evil one said concerning our 
Saviour: “This one is greater than all the wicked [...] He has robbed us" [...] The 
evil one stopped his activity and Sin said: "It is necessary, therefore, to stop and 
change from what I was, because this son of Mary, here, who comes, creates in 
humanity a new creation." (Carm. Nis. 351—5) 


160 K, McVey, “Ephrem the Syrian's Use of Female Metaphors to Describe the Deity,” Zeit- 
schrift für antikes Christentum 5 (2001) 261—288. 
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The “sons of sin,” that is, those who belong to sin, are here identified, 
not with human beings, but with demons. Christ has robbed them in that 
he has taken humanity away from them. Human beings are represented 
as tormented by Satan for a long time, but as finally revolting against his 
dominion. The left side is here populated with the “host of the Enemy 
and his servants" But humanity is said to reject Satan and sin. That the 
“left side" will eventually be empty, at least of human beings, seems to be 
suggested by Ephrem in Hymn. de Nat. 3. In this hymn he celebrates Christ's 
inhumanation™ as the fruit of divine mercy, which had him visit human 
illness as Christus Medicus; moreover, Ephrem reflects again on Christ's 
victory, not only over death, but also over evil and the devil: Christ has "killed 
Death by means of his own death" (3,18). Christ is praised because his good 
actions have emptied hell: 


Blessed is the one whose benefits have left empty the left side! [srqwh l-sml’| 


The left side is that of the damned; the Syriac verb srq (oi) is the same 
used by Ephrem to indicate the total emptying of sheol, but here it refers 
to the side of those who are damned to bell As an alternative, one could 
interpret: "Blessed is the one whose benefits have left annihilated the left 
side!" In this case, one should interpret that "the left side" is populated, not 
by humans, but by demons. In either case, Ephrem celebrates the complete 
eviction of the powers of evil. Soon after, indeed (ibid. 3,19), the defeat is 
proclaimed not only of death (which could be interpreted merely at the 
physical level, as defeated at the eventual resurrection), but also of evil 
and the devil: 


Glory to God, the Healer of humanity! [...] He has plunged our evil into the 
depths and has suffocated the one who suffocated us [sc. the devil].'** Let us 
glorify with all our mouths the Lord of all the ways of salvation [l-mr’ d-kl 


pwrsyn]! 


18! Onthisand the others Hymni de Nativitate see: Éphrem de Nisibe, Hymnes sur la nativité, 
intr. F. Graffin; tr. & comm. F. Cassingena-Trévedy, Sources chrétiennes 459 (Paris, 2001), 
based on the critical edition by E. Beck, CSCO 248 Syri 108 (Louvain, 1964); B. Hindo-C. Saleh, 
Chants pour la Nativité, de saint Ephrem le Syrien (Paris, 1996). 

162 Ee, see L. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Winona Lake, 1998 reprint, 
original ed. 1903), s.v. ico srq; now M. Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon. A Translation from the 
Latin, Correction, Expansion, and Update of C. Brockelmann's Lexicon Syriacum (Piscataway- 
Winona Lake, 2009), s.v. eic». It is the same verb that in Gen 42:35 is used in the sentence, 
"they emptied their sacks." 

163 The defeat of death is also announced in De Dom. 3 and Hymn. de Nat. 26,9. 

164 On Ephrem’s protology see at least P. Féghali, Les origines du monde et de l'homme dans 
l'œuvre de saint Ephrem (Paris, 1997). 
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Ephrem focuses especially on humanity's return to Paradise: not only 
its physical resurrection, but also its spiritual salvation, which corresponds 
to God's original plan for humanity. By defeating sin, Christ has restored all 
sinners (Hymn. de virg. 30,112), not only providing liberation from sheol, 
that is, from physical death, but also opening up a path to salvation, to 
Paradise (Hymn. de Nat. 8,4). Adam, who represents all humanity, is said not 
only to be resurrected, but also to enjoy Paradise (Hymn. de Par. 9,3-6). Ina 
narrative form, in Hymn. de Par. 8, Ephrem expresses the same ideas: 


The Lord of Adam came to look for him; entered sheol, found him, and brought 
him out in order to place him into Paradise [...] Blessed is the one who has 
extracted Adam from sheol and has put him again into Paradise, together with 
“the many.” 


Christ’s work is here presented in the form of his descensus ad inferos aimed 
at the liberation of Adam and other sinners from death. Again, Adam is not 
only said to be resurrected bodily by Christ, but also to have been placed in 
Paradise: Adam washed himself in the water and blood that gushed out from 
the side of Christ “and began to live again and returned into Paradise” (Carm. 
Nis. 39,7). Of course, the return to Paradise has as its condition a purification 
of the transgression (“being washed”) made possible by Christ. The return of 
Adam to Paradise is also mentioned in Hymn. adv Iul., De ecclesia, 8. 

The expulsion of the protoplasts from Paradise, which coincides with 
the introduction of physical death, is interpreted by Ephrem as a sign of 
God's mercy, in that God wanted to make their punishment only “temporal,” 
“limited in time,” which obviously means “not eternal” (Comm. in Gen. 3:25, 
351-3). Physical death was introduced by God in his mercy, in order to limit 
the human beings’ suffering in the present, decayed and ill condition in this 
world. A similar notion will appear again in John of Dalyatha, who seems 
to have supported the doctrine of apokatastasis:** to put a limit to one's 
earthly life by means of physical death implies putting a limit to each one's 
sins; as a consequence, punishment for these sins, too, will be limited. This 
is the same notion of physical death as decided by God's mercy in order to 
avoid human beings' eternal death that is found in Origen, Methodius, and 
Gregory of Nyssa, all of them supporters of the doctrine of apokatastasis.'*" 


165 On his conception of Paradise see A.N. Palmer, “Paradise Restored,” L'Orient Chrétien 87 
(2003) 1-46. 

166 See below, Ch. 4, section on John of Dalyatha. 

167 See here the sections devoted to Origen, Methodius, and Gregory, and my “Death” in 
Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, English edition, ed. A. Di Berardino, forthcoming in Chicago from 
InterVarsity. 
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Ephrem too, like Origen— who based himself on Paul (Romans and 
1Corinthians)—, saw a close correspondence between Christ and Adam, as 
is clear especially from Hymn. de Par.12. Both Adam and Christ represent the 
whole of humanity: respectively sinful humanity and redeemed humanity. 
The cosmic import of Christ's salvific work is clear from Hymn. de Nat. 26,4: 
the salvation brought about by Christ extends up to the whole universe. 

Spiritual death, in the other world, is not inflicted by God, but “is freely 
chosen" by sinners (Carm. Nis. 4315-16), but even so, Ephrem hopes that 
God’s mercy will prevail over justice (ibid. 38,11). He always leaves the door 
open for repentance, which continues to be possible, thanks to the perma- 
nence of free will and God's grace. This is clearly the same position as 
Origen's. 

Christ, as Ephrem repeats again and again, has achieved the defeat, not 
only of death, but also of the devil and sin. Death is called a counsellor and 
a relative of Satan's (Carm. Nis. 4115). For death entered the world as the 
consequence of sin, which in turn was a consequence of the deception of 
the devil.'? This is clear, for instance, in the refrain of Carm. Nis. 59: “Glory 
to you, from your flock, because by you both death and Satan have been 
defeated,” and in Carm. Nis. 61: “Glory to the one who, alone, defeated the evil 
one, and let him be acknowledged, who has defeated death.” In the refrain of 
Carm. Nis. 58, Ephrem celebrates Christ's salvific work: "Glory to you, who 
have defeated the evil one, and, through your resurrection, have similarly 
triumphed over death." Once again, Christ is declared to have defeated not 
only death, but also the devil. This same idea appears again in Hymn. de virg. 
12,30 (Christ “fought against death in order to conquer Satan and death") and 
in the last strophe of Carm. Nis. 36: “for the evil spirits and the demons he is 
a reason for discomfort; for Satan and death a reason for grief? 


The Victorious one descended, not to be conquered by Satan, but to conquer 
and defeat him [...] He has defeated "the strong one" [...] He defeated Satan 
in the desert, while the latter was tempting him [...] When he was killed, he 
killed him, that in his own defeat he could defeat him [...] The Conqueror 
conquered the evil one; he came to conquer Death as well. In two symbols 
he conquered two enemies on two fronts: he defeated Satan on the high 
mountain, and destroyed his pride, which had destroyed Adam, and in the 
depths [sc. of the earth] he conquered death, which had buried Eve into 
sheol”? (Hymn. de azym. 111333) 


168 See also Buchan, Blessed, 288. 

169 See Ramelli, "La colpa antecedente come ermeneutica del male,” 11-64. 

170 On Ephrem's Hymni de azymis see now J.E. Walters, Hymns on the Unleavened Bread, by 
Ephrem the Syrian (Piscataway, 2011). 
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In all of these passages Ephrem is clear in claiming that Christ's victory 
has been achieved not only over death, but also over evil and Satan. In Hymn. 
de azym. 41-19 he goes even further and, in a series of parallels, affirms that 
Christ's victory over Satan is as universal and definite as that over death: 


Our Lord has denounced sin and sheol: likewise he has condemned Satan and 
death [...] While Christ has defeated death overtly, Satan has been defeated in 
an invisible way |...] Even if he was dead, Christ prevailed in the end: on that 
Friday on which he was killed, he gave life back to all. When people repented, 
Satan was covered with shame; on that Friday on which he died, Christ made 
all his own. 


Christ takes all people away from the power of sin and has them repent and 
convert; this is the sense in which he defeats Satan and makes all people his 
own. Ephrem goes on as follows: 


The Passover lamb conquered only Egypt; the true Lamb conquered sin and 
sheol. In sheol he clearly defeated sin, that both those defeated by him might 
have to reproach one another [...] Because ofthe true Lamb, the evil one cried 
out in despair, because Adam, the head of all sinners, has been made just. 


Adam, who represents all sinners, is not only resurrected, but also *made 
just," and therefore purified from his sin. This passage should be read in par- 
allel with the above-cited Carm. Nis. 39,7. Ephrem summarises effectively: 


[Christ] definitely subjugated Satan and Death, that they might shout to one 
another that One, and only One, has conquered both of them [...] Behold the 
double triumph of the true Lamb! 


The triumph is “double” because, once again, it is a triumph not only over 
death, but also over evil and the devil. In Hymn. de azym. 3: 


Egypt represented two joint symbols:"' it was the mirror both of sheol and of 
sin [...] Thanks to the divine Lamb, the rapacious sheol rejected and returned 
what was opposite to its nature; thanks to the true Lamb, the sin that devours 
rejected and set free those who had been resurrected [...]. Thanks to the true 
Lamb, Satan returned the peoples, after keeping them prisoners just as 
Pharaoh had done. Pharaoh represented two joint symbols: he was the type 
both of Satan and of death. Thanks to the true Lamb, Satan, who had blocked 
the access, had to restore the path of the truth. 


Those who will be resurrected are all humans; these are said to be liberated 
from evil as well. Evil, sin, is that with which the devil had oppressed human 


171 Ephrem’s allegorical interpretation, besides being a point of contact with Origen, also 
resonates with a characteristic of Ephrem's own thought: see K. Den Biesen, Simple and Bold. 
Ephrem's Art of Symbolic Thought (Piscataway, NJ, 2006). 
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beings (Carm. Nis. 411-9). The final motif, of the restoration of the access 
to Paradise, is particularly dear to Ephrem. For instance, in the refrain of 
Hymn. de Par. 2 Ephrem sings: “Blessed is the One who was pierced and 
thus removed the sword from the entrance to Paradise." In Hymn. de cruc. 
9,2 Ephrem repeats the concept in a parallel: "The sword that pierced Christ 
removed the sword that guarded the entrance to Paradise; his forgiveness 
destroyed the document of our debt.” This refers to the removal of sin, not 
merely of physical death. The same imagery is used by Ephrem in Hymn. 
de Nat. 8,4: "Blessed is the Merciful One who saw the sword near Paradise, 
which impeded the access to the Tree of Life. He came and took a body that 
was wounded, so that, through the opening up of his side, he could open up 
the way to Paradise." 

Carm. Nis. 52 entirely revolves around a dialogue between Satan and 
Death (several other dialogues between these two characters are included in 
the last Carmina Nisibena™); its refrain focuses on a theme— Christ liberates 
humanity from both death and evil—that is particularly dear to Ephrem, 
as I have shown: "Glory to you, o Son of the Shepherd of all, who liberated 
his flock from the wolves that, sitting in ambush, devoured it: the evil one 
and death.” Satan is not physical death, but the one who takes possession 
of human beings’ free will (he says: “How great I am! I can capture one's 
free will, the sovereign power!”). But repentance always allows one to escape 
from the kingdom of Satan: 


[Death:] This delight of yours is transformed into bitterness; the repentance of the 
soul enters even among your cravings. 

[Satan:] Sheol is hated because in it there is no repentance; it is an abyss that 
swallows and precludes every movement. 

[Death:] Sheolis a hole and those who fall into it will emerge again from it, but sin 
is hated because it cuts off the human being's hope. 

[Satan:] Even if I do not love repentances, I always leave room for repentance. 


In Satan’s kingdom, which is hell (Gehenna), repentance is possible, which 
obviously entails a liberation from that kingdom.™ 

If Ephrem can foresee that Gehenna in the end will remain empty, it is 
also on the basis of his Christus-Medicus theology,” which in Clement and 


172 See Brock, The Luminous Eye, 81-85. 

173 See D. Cerbelaud, La descente aux enfers. Carmina Nisibena (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 
2009). 

174 See also Carm. Nis. 36,18. 

175 A. Shemunkasho, Healing in the Theology of St. Ephrem (Piscataway, 2004), 293-379 and 
381-419 on Christ as Physician. 
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Origen as well is one of the factors that make the eventual apokatastasis 
possible. The fall introduced an illness, that of sin, to remove which God 
sent Christ as a “medication of life." Christ heals the “deadly wound" or 
"sores" produced by the “enemy of humanity,” the "serpent," through sin.” 
Christ guarantees a full “healing” ('sywt: Comm. in Diat. 12,2.4; 13,6; 16,15.31; De 
Dom. 13-14; Hymn. c. haer. 38,13; 43,9;? Hymn. de Nat. 1,28) and "restoration" 
(hlymwt’: Hymn. de virg. 50,25), which renders ànoxatáotaciç. One of the 
basic meanings of this term is that of restoration in a therapeutic sense: 
restoration to health and integrity. This restoration will be completed in 
the end, when the human being, free from sin, will be able to put up again 
his “dress of light,” which reminds one of the spiritual, luminous body that 
Origen postulated for the resurrection.” 

The healing ofthe whole world, a healing from sin, will be a new creation 
(Hymn. c. haer. 43,9); Christ is “the healer of all [k/]"*? He can heal all 
through his “mercy” and “compassion,” his “goodness,” “piety” (Eccl. 311), 
“solicit care,” and “love.” For, “the Lord's providence has healed the human 
being entirely, in all [l-brns? l-k? b-kl mdm]" (Carm. Nis. 46,8; 2,2; 4,7); Christ 
"descended in order to heal those who had immersed themselves in all kinds 
of evil" (De Dom. 42). The work of Christ as a Physician is "to fill every lack" 
(De Dom. 2,12); he “has brought to fulness what was lacking in the creature,” 
that is, in humanity (Comm. in Diat. 16,28). It is notable that the same idea 
had been expressed by Bardaisan at the end of the Syriac Liber Legum 
Regionum: “all the lacks will be filled.” This is, indeed, one of the points 
that constitute the description of the eventual apokatastasis, a description 
that Ephrem surely knew—and, as I have remarked, never criticised. On the 
contrary, he might even have echoed it, at least in this respect. 


176 E.g. Hymn. de virg. 31,13; Comm. in Diat. 10,7; Carm. Nis. 2118; De Dom. 345.42.44; She- 
munkasho, Healing, 381ff. 

17 Carm. Nis. 7414; Hymn. c. haer. 33,1. 

178 Ed. E. Beck, Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen contra Haereses, CSCO 169-170, Syri 76-77 
(Louvain 1957). 

179 Comm. in Diat. 16,10 etc. See Shemunkasho, Healing, 407—421, and I. Ramelli, “La veste di 
luce nella mistica siriaca,” in G. Lettieri-C. Noce-I. Ramelli, Prospettive cristiane, I, Quaderni 
del Vestire 3 (Rome, 2007), Ch. 3. 

180 Carm. Nis. 416.20; 34,5; De fide 12,9; 15,7; Eccl. 28,16; 31,1. 

18! Hymn. de virg. 26,10; Comm. in Diat. 13,1. 

182 Carm. Nis. 2, 2; Hymn. c. haer. 51,1 etc. 

183 Carm, Nis. 46, 8; Comm. in Diat. 16, 24. 

184 Hymn. c. haer. 13.8; 21,11; 39,6 etc. 

185 See above, Ch. 1, section on Bardaisan. 
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Christ, by assuming the human body, has healed and restored it, bringing 
it back to its original nature (Hymn. c. haer. 20,4); what is more, Christ has 
healed the human being’s intellect (¢r‘yt’, ibid. 11,2) and free will (A’rw?’, ibid. 
11, 1; 28, 5; 39, 6; 51, 2 etc.) and the consequences of their wrong choices, that 
is, vices and sins (Hymn. c. haer. 51,2). This also paves the way for the eventual 
restoration. 

Christ the Physician manifests his healing capacity with his birth as a 
human being, which is salvific per se: "Blessed is the Physician who has 
descended and amputated without generating pains, has healed the wounds 
with gentle medication! His birth was the medication that has mercy upon 
sinners" (Hymn. de Nat. 3,20). The whole ofthis Hymn proclaims the annihi- 
lation of the “malediction,” of “death,” of “our imprisoner," of “our iniquity,” 
clearly not only physical death, but also sin. Ephrem applies again the theme 
of Christ-Physician to the Incarnation in Hymn. de fide 19: Christ, who is God, 
took up humanity and offered himself as a medication.’ Thanks to the spir- 
itual healing operated by Jesus, “deadly sin has been condemned to death" 
(De Dom. 21). Jesus is said to have killed “our enemy” (Hymn. de Nat. 18,27), 
Satan (Hymn. de virg. 141-13; Hymn. de fide 38,7): Christ “thaws the ice of 
death from our souls,” clearly— since he speaks of souls—the ice of spiritual 
death (Hymn. de virg. 26,6). 

Some of the themes I have highlighted in Ephrem will return afterwards 
in another Syriac Father, Jacob of Sarug (451-521), who is worth at least 
mentioning in the present research especially on account of his Homilies on 
the resurrection. These are part of Jacob's very wide production of metrical 
homilies: 760 are reported, about half of which survive. In particular in the 
Homily on the Resurrection of the Lord (Hom. 55 Bedjan)*' Jacob, like Ephrem, 
highlights that Christ conquered hell and drew Adam out, and, like Ephrem, 
emphasises Christ's victory, not only over death, but also over sin and evil. 
Christ “uprooted Sheol” (v. 6) and “descended and drew out Adam who 
had sunk down into the depth of Sheol; that superb image came out from 


186 On the Hymni de fide see A. Palmer, Words, Silences, and the Silent Word, in Melto 
d-Madnho. Parole de l'Orient 20 (1995) 129-200, and P.S. Russell, "Ephraem and Athanasius 
on the Knowledge of Christ: two anti-Arian Treatments of Mark 13:32,” Gregorianum 85 
(2004) 445-474 on Ephrem's Hymn. de fide 77—79 and Athanasius's three Orations Against 
the Arians. 

187 Homiliae Selectae Mar Jacobi Sarugensis, ed. P. Bedjan, vol. 2 (Paris—Leipzig, 1905; reprint 
Piscataway, 2006), 624-635. I cite the translation by Th. Kollaparampil, Jacob of Serug's 
Homilies on the Resurection (Piscataway, 2008) with slight modifications and the insertion 
of Syriac key words. 
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corruption with its Lord" (vv. 57-58). Not only did Christ “release from it 
the prisoners who were wasting away in the house of darkness" (v. 10), but 
has also made “perdition succumb" (v. 10). The universality of the victory 
of Christ over sin is stressed many times. Christ "carried the iniquity of the 
world" (v. 72 = v. 101; cf. 1n: he “carried the iniquity of the earth"; v. 14: he 
has "consumed the iniquity of the world"; v. 161: he "carried the sin of the 
earth"). He carried “the disordered sins of all the peoples [~~ Jamia]” 
(v. 73), “all the [amta] debts of all the peoples [xaman amta] in all places 
[aac ras)” (v. 103), “the whole [als] iniquity of the whole world [cls 
résals_] in every region [iha Aas] (v. 104), “the iniquity ofall” (v. 118). Christ 
has defeated, not only death, but also sin: “He bound sin” and “put it to 
death,” he “killed it" (v. 9); he “killed iniquity, bound sin, and trod upon 
death" (v. 137). “Iniquity died in him" and when he rose “iniquity did not rise 
up” (v. 108). This is the soteriological principle that Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa put forward: humanity can be saved, and only in Christ, because only 
in Christ is there a human being that is without sin. Also, the universality 
and eternity of the salvific effects of the death of Christ, which occurred 
only once, is remarked by Jacob just as it was by Origen: “For all generations 
the Redeemer died for three days" (v. 17). The result of Christ's carrying 
the sins of all is the liberation of all from sin: he "carried off the iniquity 
of all by his death and liberated them" (v. 18). For he not only carried, but 
also cancelled, the sin of all: "The might of Jesus was able to take away the 
iniquity of the whole world [w~ obs ]" (v. 134). Sin was related to the fall, 
and Christ's action has taken away the consequence of the fall: *He knelt 
down for the sacrifice, so that the world might rise from the fall" (v.191). Christ 
delivers all people not only from death, but, thanks to their purification 
from sins, also from perdition: he “liberates us from perdition,” which is the 
effect of sin (v. 193). The action performed by Christ is described in terms 
of the restoration of all people who were in exile and prisoners, precisely 
one ofthe main meanings of dnoxatdéotaats. Christ “restored the captives of 
all peoples [sass Jamis] who had been deported [...] he restored them 
[sc. Adam and Eve] to the house of the kingdom” (vv. 196, 200). The verb is 
in both occurrences As, which means precisely “to restore,” “to return," and 
corresponds to dmoxaStotyut in Greek. 

It is also interesting to note that some of the soteriological motifs I 
have pointed out in Ephrem return in the Cave of Treasures, a Syriac work 


188 Cf. vv. 145-146: “The Swimmer descended to the abyss of the dead and raised from it 
that superb image which was corrupted while He was indeed not corrupted.” 
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first published by Giuseppe Simone Assemani which, not by accident, is 
attributed to Ephrem, even though its present redaction seems to stem from 
the sixth century or after. It might stem from a follower of Ephrem’s. It 
recounts the history of the world from the creation of Adam to the earthly 
life of Jesus Christ. In its last part, dealing with Christ, a long and detailed 
series of comparisons between Adam (and Eve) and Christ is brought for- 
ward. Among these comparisons some have great soteriological import: 


On Friday Adam and Eve sinned, and on Friday their sin was remitted. 
On Friday Adam and Eve died, and on Friday they came alive. 


On Friday Death reigned over them, and on Friday they were freed from its 
dominion. 


[...] On Friday Adam and Eve became naked, and on Friday Christ stripped 
Himself naked and clothed them. 


On Friday Satan stripped Adam and Eve naked, and on Friday Christ stripped 
naked Satan and all his hosts, and put them to shame openly. 


On Friday the door of Paradise was shut and Adam went forth, and on Friday 
it was opened and a robber went in. 


On Friday the two-edged sword was given to the Cherub, and on Friday Christ 
smote with the spear and broke the two-edged sword. 


[...] At the ninth hour Adam went down into the lowest depth of the earth 
from the height of Paradise, and at the ninth hour Christ went down to the 
lowest depths ofthe earth, to those who lay in the dust, from the height of the 
Cross. 


[...] And when the Wood (i.e. the Cross) was fixed upon it, and Christ was 
smitten with the spear, and blood and water flowed down from His side, 
they ran down into the mouth of Adam and became a baptism to him, and 
he was baptised. |...] blood and water flowed down from His side [...], that 
through the blood life might be given unto Adam, and then, after life and 
resurrection, the water for his baptism. [...] The blood and the water ran down 
into the mouth of Adam, and Adam was redeemed, and put on a garment of 


glory. 
The sin of Adam and Eve is remitted by Christ; the effects of their sin are 
undone by Christ. Like Ephrem, the Cave of Treasures highlights the victory 
of Christ not only over death, but also over Satan and sin. Christ's descensus 
ad inferos is emphasised, with its salvific import, as well as the baptism of 
Adam at the death of Christ, a baptism which was felt as indispensable for 
Adam’s salvation and glorification. 


Now the descent to Sheol was not in vain, for it was the cause of manifold 
benefits to our race. He dismissed Death from his domination. He preached 
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the resurrection to those who were lying in the dust, and He forgave those who 
had sinned against the Law. He laid waste Sheol, and slew sin. He put Satan to 
shame, and made the demons sad.'*? 


The theme of Christ's victory over the devil and the universally salvific 
import of his descensus ad inferos interestingly returns in the Ethiopian 
liturgy, which underwent heavy Syriac influence. In the so-called Doctrine of 
Arcane Things,’ Christ is said to have defeated Satan and to bring all of those 
who are damned into his Kingdom: with his cross, “he broke the chains of 
death, thanks to which the devil had long ago subjugated us; for this reason, 
thanks to his passion, he has shown us the ruin of the devil, destroying the 
power of his poison, he has lacerated his net. And the devil, whose face is 
entirely enveloped in darkness, was scared and astonished when he saw the 
Only-Begotten, the incarnated God, down in hell.” Death and hell declare 
that Christ “lifts up toward heaven all the souls that have been given’ to them. 
In reference to the Judgement, for Christ “the left side has become the right." 
And in the Eucharistic Hymn it is declared that “only God is merciful and 
right" at the same time. 


The Cappadocian Fathers: Basil 


Sozomen in HE 6,17 states that Basil and Gregory Nazianzen “relied to the 
utmost extent [émypetdovto ucAuca | on Origen's teachings,” even in the mat- 
ter of allegory. Sozomen is in fact following Socrates' drift. Socrates, who was 
an Origenian himself, as I have shown," in HE 4,26 speaks at length of Basil 
and Nazianzen's predilection for Origen. Socrates mentions their common 
training in rhetoric, under Libanius’s guidance,” and then in philosophy, 
in Antioch (dpépevor odv prrocdqwy Adywv mapa TH £v TH Avtioysia copmpdc- 
rou TA QuAócoqa). Shortly after their approach to philosophy, they began 
to collect and read Origen’s work (pet’od moù tà "Opvyévouc BiBAia cuveryov- 
tec), and they took over from him the exegetical method of Scripture, that is, 
allegorical exegesis: €& aùtôv thy Epunvetav Tv lep@v ypappatwv eméyvwonv. 
Socrates remarks that at that time Origen enjoyed “a great fame" (uya yàp 
XÀ£&oc TO 'Optyévouc xad’ ANG TOTE THs oixovpENS EGNTAWTO). 


189 Ty, E.A. Wallis Budge with some changes. 

190 On which see at least O. Raineri, “La Dottrina degli Arcani (Temherta hebu'at) del 
Messale etiopico vaticano," Ephemerides Liturgicae 95,6 (1981) 550—555. 

191 See above, Ch. 2, section devoted to Origen's first opponents. 

19? See H.-G. Nesselrath, “Libanio e Basilio di Cesarea: un dialogo interreligioso?"Adaman- 
tius 16 (2010) 338-352. 
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Our historian highlights that it was their intense study of Origen's work 
that allowed Basil and Nazianzen to fight “Arianism”: *Qv àexoj0évrec 8vva- 
TÓC dur Teds Tods àperavičovtaç. The heritage of Origen was being the 
object of controversy at that time; the "Arians" adduced passages from Ori- 
gen in support of their doctrines, but Basil and Nazianzen argued that they 
entirely misunderstood Origen's writings, since these supported squarely 
the opposite—namely the Nicene'*?— doctrine: xaítot t&v Apetavev và Oe: 
yévouc BiBAia elc raptupiav, doc Movto, Tob iiou xaAobvtwy Sdypatos, abtot £&]- 
Aeyxov, xoi edeixvuov uy) vonoavtas Thy ‘Oeryéevous cüvecty. Basil's being influ- 
enced by Eusebius—who was no “Arian” but subscribed to the Nicene creed, 
perhaps even determining its shaping—further confirms Basil’s allegiance 
to the line of Origen. Basil was also strongly influenced by Athanasius, 
who in turn had absorbed much of Origen's ideas. 

Both Basil and Gregory Nazianzen were indeed estimators of Origen, 
perhaps no less than Gregory of Nyssa was, and at any rate they knew his 
work well. They very probably even collected long excerpts from his works 
in the Philocalia,** in 27 chapters, according to the model set by Pamphilus. 
The works excerpted are not only exegetical works, such as commentaries 
and homilies, but also a letter to Gregory Thaumaturgus, the Contra Celsum, 
and Origen's often misunderstood philosophical masterpiece, IIepi Agen, 
Nazianzen in his letter (Ep. 115) to Theodore, which precedes the Philocalia, 
does not say explicitly that this work was written by himself and Basil; what 
the letter says is that it is a bnouvynuc of Gregory and Basil for the use of those 
who study the Bible, the ptAdAoyot, literally those who love the Logos (or the 
Word).'” The attribution to Basil and Nazianzen is found in the anonymous 


193 That this is indeed basically the case is demonstrated by I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti- 
Subordinationism,” 21-49. On Basil's Trinitarian theology see at least S.M. Hildebrand, The 
Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea: A Synthesis of Greek Thought and Biblical Truth 
(Washington, DC, 2007). 

194 On Eusebius's influence on Basil see M. DelCogliano, “Basil of Caesarea on Proverbs 8:22 
and the Sources of Pro-Nicene Theology,” Journal of Theological Studies 59 (2008) 183-190. 
This further proves that Eusebius should be regarded as a pro-Nicene rather than as a 
“semi-Arian,’ a designation that is contested by Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism." 
Edwards, Catholicity, ug also counters the presentation of Eusebius as semi-Arian and 
remarks that expressions such as dettepo¢g Küptoc and Sevtepo¢ Geóc “do not connote infe- 
riority, but a perfect communication to the Son of the Father's attributes." 

195 See, for instance, M. DelCogliano, "The Influence of Athanasius and the Homoiousians 
on Basil of Caesarea's Decentralization of ‘Unbegotten,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 19 
(2011) 197-223. 

196 The title, however, is not that given by its authors, but it was chosen by modern scholars 
on the basis ofthe Slavic Philocalia. 

197 See E. Junod, "Remarques sur la composition de la Philocalie d' Origéne par Basile de 
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prologue that follows the letter, probably posterior to the condemnation 
of Origenism in the fifth century. Both Chapter 1 of the Philocalia, which 
opens the section on Scriptural exegesis, and Chapter 21, which opens that 
on free will, are drawn from Origen’s IIepi Apyv and are more important 
and emphasised than the others are from a doctrinal viewpoint. This is also 
why it is possible that the Philocalia was originally divided into two books or 
parts, the first embracing Chapters 1-20, on Biblical exegesis, and the second 
including Chapters 21-27, on free will. But these two parts are impossible 
to separate from one another, and even less from Origen's protology and 
eschatology, since it was precisely his concern for theodicy in his polemic 
against “Gnosticism,” and against Gnostic and Marcionite “deconstructions” 
of the Bible, that led him to create his theory of the logika and eschatology, 
as I have argued.*5 Of this, Rufinus was fully aware, and Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen also were P 

It is not accidental that Chapter 6 of Book 2 of Origen's Tepi 'Apyôv was 
attributed to Basil, under the title, Sermo de incarnatione Domini. Leo the 
Great also used this chapter, as he was convinced that it was by Basil. Basil 
ordained a reader Evagrius, a faithful Origenian, and inspired his thought, 
certainly also influencing him in his appreciation of Origen.” 

It is also telling that Basil's main sources, besides Origen himself, are 
Origenians such as Eusebius and Didymus, as well as Athanasius and the 
Homoiousians, that Basil based himself more or less heavily on Origen's exe- 
gesis,” and that Evagrius's letter On Faith was ascribed to Basil as Letter 8 of 


Césarée et Grégoire de Nazianze,” Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses 52 (1972) 
149-156; Origene, Philocalie, 1-20, sur les Écritures, ed. M. Harl, and La Lettre à Africanus sur 
l'Histoire de Suzanne, ed. N. de Lange (Paris, 1983), particularly 20—24. It is very probable that 
the tradition according to which Basil and Nazianzen were the redactors of the Philocalia is 
reliable, even though doubts have been raised: see É.Junod, “Basile de Césarée et Grégoire de 
Nazianze sont-ils les compilateurs de la Philocalie d' Origene? Réexamen de la Lettre 115 de 
Grégoire,” in Mémorial Dom Jean Gribomont (Rome, 1988) 349—360, but in his previous works 
Junod too received the traditional attribution, until his introduction to Origéne: Philocalie 
21-27, Sources Chrétiennes 226 (Paris, 1976). Most scholars accept Basil's and Nazianzen's 
paternity of the Philocalia, e.g. M. Girardi, "Origene nel giudizio di Basilio di Cesarea," in Ori- 
geniana VIII, 1071-1088, and W. Lohr, “Christianity as Philosophy: Problems and Perspectives 
of an Ancient Intellectual Project,’ Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010) 160-188, praes. 185. 

198 In "La coerenza"; Eadem, "Origen, Bardaisan, and the Origin of Universal Salvation,’ 
Harvard Theological Review 102 (2009) 135-168. 

19 See Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

200 See below in this same chapter, section on Evagrius. 

201 An example is Basil's homily In sanctam Christi generationem, where Basil continually 
relies on Origen more or less heavily. See M. DelCogliano, "Tradition and Polemic in Basil of 
Caesarea's Homily on the Theophany,’ Vigiliae Christianae 66 (2012) 30-55. For Eusebius's, 
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his. For this letter not only contains, as I shall indicate"? a thoroughly ortho- 
dox Nicene-Constantinopolitan Trinitarian theology, but also, in Chapter 7 
$25, refers to apokatastasis conceived in Origenian terms as an eventual 
return to unity.” Like Origen, and like Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius—under 
the name of Basil—in Ep. 8,7 ll. 52 ff., links the apokatastasis with the final 
unity, joining two NT key-passages: Acts 1:6, where the very vocabulary of 
apokatastasis is found (&noxaðıotaveîç), and Jesus's great prayer for unity in 
his farewell discourse in John 17, with a verbatim quotation of John 17:21-22, 
which was precisely Origen's favourite quotation in support ofthe view that 
the final restoration will be characterised by ineffable unity and concord. He 
also inserts a clear reference to another apokatastasis passage, 1Cor 15:28, 
when he states that God will finally be in all. Furthermore, he refers the 
restoration and unity (uovas, one of Evagrius's key concepts, but already 
present in Origen, and the passing away of number, another idea developed 
by Evagrius) to the acquisition ofthe knowledge of God. These are Evagrius's 
words, which were ascribed to Basil himself: 


zowmoaat tots pabytats £v tals Mpdkeot tv AnootéAwy tò “Tóte dnoxaSicta- 
veis thv BactAs(av TH lopomr”; eo: “Ovy Duën Zort Yvavat xpóvouc Y) xotpobc 
ods 6 Hatip eto Zu th idia eEoucia.” [...] Xpdvoug Së xol xotpobc pH pot vée al- 
gefrote, GAG diactHUatd omg yywoews nò Tod voyTtod OAlou yivópeva. Aet yàp 
THY Mpogevyyy Zeg but ¿ni mEpag &yOf]vot tod Aecmdtov uv. Incods yap Zorn 6 
mpocevEduevocg: “Adc adtois tva xai abtol £v hui £v dat, xabwe żyw xal od £v żopev, 
Hdtep.” Eig yàp Ov 6 Geóc, du Exckatw yıvópevoç Evol coc návtaç xal &rrdMvtau 6 
Apr òs TH THs Wovddos emtdypric. 


When, in the Acts of the Apostles, the disciples ask him, “When will you 
restore the Kingdom to Israel? Jesus replies: “It is not up to you to know the 
times and occasions that the Father has established in his own decisional 
power" [...] Now, please, do not interpret these "times and occasions" as sense 
perceptible, but, so to say, as intervals of knowledge that come to existence 
thanks to the intellectual Sun [sc. God, the Good]. For that famous prayer of 
Our Lord must be fulfilled. It is Jesus, indeed, who prayed as follows: “Grant 
them that they, too, may be one in us, just as land you are one, o Father.’ For God, 
being one, coming to be in each one, unifies all, and thus the number perishes, 
thanks to the dwelling of the Monad [sc. God] in it. 


One could not be clearer concerning apokatastasis. The final restoration 
will come when all have attained knowledge (an Origenian trait, typical of 


Didymus's and other Origenians' influence on Basil see the works by DelCogliano listed ibid. 
n. 4. 

202 See below in this same chapter, the section on Evagrius. 

203 See the volume on John 17 that shall be published in Novum Testamentum Patristicum 
and my "Unity" in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, English edition. 
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Evagrius). Then all will be in unity, because God will be "in all,’ and God is 
the Monad (Basil is using Origen's definition of God as “Monad and Henad" 
that will be taken over by Ps. Dionysius as well”). Evagrius disguised as 
Basil, too, like Origen, is convinced that apokatastasis is essentially a work 
of grace and depends on the Trinity: on the Father's eternal decision or 
Bovàń, on the Sons incarnation and resurrection, and on the work of the 
Spirit. 

It is not surprising, either, that Basil depended on Origen heavily for the 
notion of the last Judgment, punishments, and ultimate telos, and very lit- 
erally for his concept and definition of time. The Judgment, according to 
Basil, will consist in the accusation of each one's conscience (Hom. in Ps. 
48,2); passions and sins are torments to themselves (ibid. 7,7); the blessed 
telos is the assimilation to God, which will be attainable thanks to enlight- 
enment and knowledge (De Spir. S. 1,2). The veil will be removed from each 
one's spiritual sight, which will return to being like that of angels (Hom. 
in Ps. 33, 11). In this condition it is difficult to imagine how some people 
will be able to still stick to evil. As for Basil's definition of time, in C. Eun. 
1,21 he describes time (ypóvoc) as TO cupeotpexretvóuevov TH TVaTACEL TOD xó- 
gov Gréomug, the very same definition as given by Origen in Comm. in 
Eph. fr. 9.” Moreover, Basil's use of terms related to the notion of eternity 
is revealing, in that it is very close to that of Origen and certainly compat- 
ible with an inclination to the doctrine of apokatastasis.?* Basil uses the 
adjectives alogge and dtétog much more often than either of the other Cap- 
padocians does. The philosophical term, dí8toc, occurs especially in Basil's 
polemic against the “neo-Arian” Eunomius,”” to affirm the absolute eternity 
ofthe Son. Indeed, Basil and Gregory Nyssen show very well how the debate 
against Arianism contributed to the formation of the terminology of eter- 
nity. Basil uses dtótoc in reference to God or the Trinity and their attributes, 
or in reference to eternal and intelligible realities, and to the future life, 
which is specified in this respect as being strictly eternal. The same is 


204 See below, Ch. 4, section on Ps. Dionysius. 

205 P, Tzamalikos, The Concept of Time in Origen (Bern, 1991), 149-150, rightly notes Basil's 
dependence on Origen. Concerning Origen’s influence on Basil's doctrine of spiritual prog- 
ress see M. Mira, "Influencia del prólogo del comentario origeniano In Cantica sobre la ascesis 
de Basilio,” in Origeniana IX (Leuven, 2009), 533-546. 

206 See the analysis by Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 184-185; 189-199. 

207 On which see now M. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names. 
Christian Theology and Late-Antique Philosophy in the Fourth Century Trinitarian Controversy, 
VCS 103 (Leiden, 2010). 

208 C. Eun. 769,9; De Spir. S. 28,27. 
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the case with "eternal victory" in Cons. ad aegr. PG 31,1713,33: &tdto¢ vixn. In 
Serm. in Hex. 1,5 Basil ascribes both aiwviog and atótoc to angels, in a clear 
climax: the state that existed before the creation of the world (xdcpov), and 
is apt to the powers that are beyond the world (voi dmepxocuiorg 9uvdpe- 
ct), not only is beyond time in the present world (d7épypovos), but it even 
lasts through the aeons (aiwvia), and is absolutely eternal (ai8toc), that is, 
beyond all aeons. In C. Eun. 608,45, Basil observes that "some attribute to 
the aeons [aidvec], too, the name of ‘eternal’ [t00 di8tov]," thus showing that 
he was well aware of the precise semantic distinction between aiwviog and 
atStoc. 

In his writings, the former is used in some biblical citations, for instance 
in the sense frequently encountered in the Septuagint of “remote, ancient” 
(so that, for example, he glosses the Biblical dota aiwvia with dpi nmatépwv) or 
"enduring through generations,” again in the contrasting couple npóoxotpa 
and aiwvia; it occurs in the Septuagint quotation elc uvypócvvov aiwviov and 
in reference to God. Basil often uses the Gospels phrase Gwy aiwvioç. In 
Reg. brev. PG 31.1120 Basil paraphrases Jesus's words that one who hates 
one's own ivy, in this world (¿v và xócj toot) will preserve it for life in 
the other world (eic Gwyv aiwviov). In De Bapt. PG 31,1148, Basil, drawing on 
John, describes Cy aiwvioç as Gr, tout court, in that it is the true life, and 
is Christ. Opposed to this and similar positive ideas, such as oiomoc glory 
etc., which are also widely attested in Basil, is, among Basil's expressions, 
aicybvn aiwviocg, “shame in the other world,” this too a quotation from the 
Bible, and aiwvioç xata@pSopd, "ruin / perdition in the next world,” and, above 
all, rôp aiwviov, “otherworldly fire,” another Biblical expression, in Prol. 7 
PG 31,673, where Basil cites Jesus's words about people who have not done 
works of mercy and are sent to fire in the other world. Ibid. 8 PG 31,685, 
Basil paraphrases Scripture again, when he says that the just will go to Gy 
aiwviog and the Kingdom of heavens, while sinners will be sent to xóAactc 
aiwvios, where the worm does not die and the fire cannot be put out; the 
same opposition, Ct] aiwviog vs. xóñacıç alwvtos, is found again ibid. 892, in 
which punishment in the other world is exemplified by the oxétog aiwviov, 
“otherworldly darkness.’ Parallel is the phrase “aiwvıoç death,” death in the 
world to come. That aiwvtos in all of these cases refers to the world to come, 
according to the Biblical use, is clear from Cons. ad aegr. PG 311720, where it 
is stated that a rich man, if rich in virtue, will be rich also in the next world, 
but if deprived of virtue, he will be “poor in the world to come," névyg aiwvios. 
The same is also clear from Or. in Lacisis PG 311448,31: Basil glosses oicvía 
Mpa, as opposed to aiwvia alc, with thv ¿nepyopévyy čnpiav, thus equating 
aiwviog punishment and punishment in the future world. Likewise, in Hom. 
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exh. Bapt. PG 31, 436,11, Basil contrasts the present moment (npócxapov) 
with the future time (aiwv), and the use of bcvepov confirms that aiwvios 
means “pertaining to the future aeon” and the worm aicvtoc is that which 
pertains to the future aeon. 

'Ai8toc, the philosophical term meaning “eternal” proper, in an absolute 
sense, is often preferred when Basil, instead of quoting or echoing Scripture, 
speaks in his own voice, especially concerning the absolute eternity of God, 
of the Son who is eternally generated, of the Spirit, of divine attributes, 
of intelligible entities, and of the future life, blessedness, and the like. In 
this case, Basil emphasises the fact that this life will be absolutely eternal. 
Now, it is all the more remarkable that Basil uses dtdto¢g only in the case 
of positive expressions indicating the future life and beatitude, and never 
with expressions denoting damnation. Exactly like Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa, he never speaks of ài8tov fire or punishment dtStoc, thus seeming to 
exclude an otherworldly fire or punishment that are conceived as absolutely 
eternal and without any end, and he clearly endows oicvtoc with the sense of 
"pertaining to the world to come." This strict linguistic consistency does not 
come as a surprise in an author who knew Origen very well. In Gord. Mart. 
PG 3150544 Basil has martyr Gordius say: Should I reject Christ, “so that I 
may gain the reward of a few days? But I shall be punished for the entire 
aeon to come," aidva Bio Cyutweycouot. The martyr adds: “It is obvious 
madness to die with art, and with evil and treachery to prepare for oneself 
punishment in the world to come,” aiwviav xóAactv. The "entire aeon to 
come" refers to the next aeon, which will last until the end of the aeon itself, 
or of all aeons. Neither Nyssen nor Nazianzen, nor Basil elsewhere, use aiwv 
in the sense of absolute eternity; therefore, there is no reason to suppose 
that Basil departs from this usage in this passage. And it is certain that Basil 
never calls death, punishment, fire and so on dito; thus, he never describes 
otherworldly punishment, death, or fire as absolutely eternal. 

To be sure, Basil never professes explicitly the doctrine of apokatastasis; 
he surely had pastoral concerns about its diffusion among unprepared peo- 
ple,” and indeed this worry was already felt by Origen. Basil's anthropology 
is undeveloped and he does not treat extensively the creation of the human 
being and of rational creatures or their destiny in the telos. However, if we 
consider Basil's clear awareness of the different meanings that aiwviog bears 
in the Bible (none of them being "eternal" unless in reference to God), and 


209 On Basil's attitude toward unprepared and uneducated people see J. Maxwell, “The 
Attitudes of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus toward Uneducated Christians,” Studia Patristica 
47 (2010) 117-122. 
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the exceptionally consistent semantic usage of dtStog and qiwvıoç in Basile 
works, which perfectly corresponds to that of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, it 
is all the more surprising to find a passage—notably, and surely not acciden- 
tally, a pastoral passage—in which the various Gospel expressions indicat- 
ing punishment in the other world are considered evidence of eternal death 
and punishment, on a par with eternal life, ignoring entirely the idea, which 
Basil himself certainly did not ignore, that only life is said to be &i6tos—not 
only by the Bible, but by Basil himself—whereas death, fire, punishment 
etc. are only described as aiwvia. This problematic passage has been handed 
down in Basil's short Regulae for his monks, 267 (PG 311264,30—1265,47), 
a highly interpolated work, and was briefly taken over long afterwards by 
Symeon Metaphrastes, Or. 14 De iudicio 3,551-552. The core argument of 
this passage is that aiwviot punishments must be understood as absolutely 
eternal, otherwise neither could aiwviog life be eternal. This passage goes so 
far as to declare that those who admit that otherworldly punishments will 
not be eternal are even inspired by the devil. Among these people, as Basil 
knew perfectly well, there were surely Origen, whom he esteemed so highly, 
his sister Macrina, and his brother Gregory, to whom he ascribed excessive 
goodness and simplicity as the harshest criticism (yeynototys, tm óc) in Ep. 
58,6 and 100,7, and whom he created bishop and praised highly in Ep. 98: “I 
wish my brother Gregory could govern a church that is commensurate with 
his gifts: but this would have been the entire Church under the sun! Since 
this is impossible, then, let him not be a bishop who receives dignity from 
the place, butlet the place receive dignity from the bishop. For itis typical of 
a really great man not only to be worthy of great things, but also to magnify 
small things with his power" 

Ishall tackle ina moment the problem of this apparent contradiction and 
its possible solutions. First I would like to remark the documentary impor- 
tance of this passage, whether it was written by Basil—notwithstanding the 
patent contradiction with his own terminological use—or not. For it attests 
that in the day of its author, the second half of the fourth century or even 
afterwards if the author is not Basil, the doctrine of apokatastasis was still 
professed by many Christians, who believed that otherworldly punishments 
would come to an end for all, sooner or later. Here is the passage at stake: 


QUESTION: If ‘one will be punished with many beatings and one with few,” 
how can some say that there will not be an end to punishment? 


210 This passage was cited as evidence for the limited duration of otherworldly punish- 
ments by Theodore of Mopsuestia, a near contemporary of Basil (see below). It clearly was, 
or became, a matter of debate in relation to the issue of restoration. 
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ANSWER: Things that seem ambiguous and expressed in a veiled way in some 
passages of the Scripture inspired by God are clarified on the basis of the 
more explicit words found in other passages. Now, in a passage the Lord says 
that these will go to aimviog punishment, in another passage he sends some 
to aiwviov fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, and yet another time 
he mentions the Gehenna of fire and adds: “where their worm does not die 
and their fire is not extinguished”; again, the prophet has foretold, concerning 
some, that "their worm will not die and their fire will not be extinguished."?! 
In divinely inspired Scripture there are these and similar passages in many 
places. But, for a deception of the devil, many people, as though they forgot 
these and similar statements of the Lord, adhere to the conception of the 
end of punishment, out of an audacity that is even superior to their sin. 
For, if at a certain moment there is an end to alwvoc punishment, aiwvos life 
will certainly have an end as well. And if we do not admit of thinking this 
concerning life, what reason should there be for assigning an end to aiwviog 
punishment? In fact, the characterisation of aiwviog is equally ascribed to 
both. For Jesus states: "These will go to aiwviog punishment, and the righteous 
to life aicvtoc." 


If one accepts this, one must understand that the expressions "One will be 
punished with many sufferings,’ or “with few,” do not indicate an end, but a 
difference in punishment. For, if the Lord is a righteous judge, he is so not only 
with the virtuous, but also with the wicked, and renders to each one according 
to one’s deeds. One may deserve the eternal fire, and this, milder or stronger; 
one may deserve the worm that does not die, and his such a to cause more 
or less suffering, in accord with each one’s desert; and another may deserve the 
Gehenna, which is similarly differentiated in its kinds of punishments, and 
another person may deserve the outer darkness, where one may be found only 
in weeping, another also in the gnashing of teeth, according to the duration of 
these punishments. And it seems indeed to be the case that there are an outer 
and an inner darkness. And the Proverbs’ expression, “down to the bottom of 
hell,” indicates that there are some who are in hell, to be sure, but not on its 
bottom; these undergo a less severe punishment.” Now, too, it is possible to 
notice something of the sort in bodily illnesses: one has fever along with other 
symptoms and suffering; another has only fever; the latter is not found in the 
same situation as the former; and yet another one has no fever, but is afflicted 
by some suffering in his limbs, and this one too, in turn, has more or less pain 
than another one. Now, also what the Lord said, “with many or few pains,” was 
said according to the established custom [...] Likewise, the expression “to be 


211 Jesus, however, reworking an Old Testament quotation, removes precisely every expres- 
sion that might imply an idea of eternal duration. See I. Ramelli, "Origene ed il lessico 
dell’eternita,” Adamantius 14 (2008) 100-129. 

212 Basil, however, as I shall show soon, did not conceive ofhell as a local and spatial reality, 
a dimensional place, in which physical punishments take place. He is on the same line as 


Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, who thought that Hades is not a place (De an. 68Bff.). 
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tortured by many or few punishments” should not be understood —1 repeat—in 
the sense of an extension in time or a fulfilment in time, but in the sense of a 
differentiation in punishments. 


The “many” scriptural passages that are invoked here as supporting the 
idea of an eternal punishment, however, never contain the term atdto¢, but 
only aiwvioc; Basil personally was careful in differentiating the two terms. 
Of course aiwviog is equally ascribed to both life and punishment in Scrip- 
ture, as the author of this passage remarks, but in this case aiwviog means 
“of the other world,’ not “eternal.” Both Origen and Nyssen postulated a dif- 
ferent duration for otherworldly punishments (which, in their view, are not 
retributive, but purifying). And yet, Origen also admitted of a difference in 
intensity: ite in ignem aeternum: alius [...] gravius ac vehementius cruciatur 
pro magnitudine poenarum, alius remissius, cuius leviora peccata sunt (Fr. in 
Prov. PG 13,18A). Origen's argument is reported by Psellus: 


Origen, who introduced this view, established that punishments [và xoAd- 
cec] for souls are not eternal [di8touc]. For he states that it would be absurd if 
a judge inflicted eternal punishments [aiwviats xoxwoect] to a soul that sinned 
for three years, or more, or less. (Psell. Op. Theol. 70,201) 


Origen’s was clearly a quantitative argument based on the incompatibility 
between a finite sin and infinite suffering. It is remarkable that Psellus, first 
adopting the terminology of Origen himself, uses dií8toc to indicate absolute 
eternity and infinity. This, as I have pointed out, and as both Origen and Basil 
knew very well, is used in the Bible only in reference to otherworldly life, 
not to otherworldly suffering, death, fire, and the like, which are only called 
aiwvie. Only afterwards does Psellus treat the two adjectives as synonyms. 
But the distinction was clear to Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Basil, and I 
find it all the more surprising that in the passage from the shorter Regulae 
this distinction is completely blurred. 

This striking contradiction with Basil's very consistent linguistic use may 
be explained in several ways. (1) One may be found in Basil's own pas- 
toral concerns—which were not too far from those of Origen himself, who 
thought that spiritually immature people do good out of fear, and not yet 
out of love, and therefore need the threat of eternal punishment in order to 
behave well, as a pedagogical strategy.” Thus, Basil might have decided to 
sacrifice his terminological and conceptual consistency for the sake of pas- 
toral care. 


213 H, Pietras, Lescatologia della Chiesa (Rome, 2006), 97 also observes, rightly, that both 
Origen and Basil spoke “in un certo modo alla gente semplice, in un altro ai pit dotti." 
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(2) Another possible explanation, which in fact I deem probable, lies in 
suspecting an interpolation, which is indeed very easy to perform in a text 
that is entirely structured on quaestiones et responsiones, simply juxtaposed 
to one another, without any thematic connexion. It is clear that in such a 
texture the addition of one more question and the relevant answer could 
be done at any moment by anyone who wished to ascribe to the authority 
ofthe great Basil a glaring condemnation ofthe apokatastasis doctrine. The 
Amphilochia ascribed to Photius, for instance, provide a very good example 
of such heavily interpolated quaestiones et responsiones: the Prologue states 
that there are three hundred quaestiones et responsiones in all, but the 
extant manuscripts include more, and in variable amounts, and in different 
orders into the bargain. This clearly denotes that several questions and 
answers were added afterwards. Also, itis well known that many ofthe works 
ascribed to Basil are in fact spurious: more than a half ofthose known, which 
amounts to an exceptional percentage vis-à-vis other authors. In particular, 
a very high number of interpolations is to be found in his moralia to monks, 
and specifically the Regulae brevius tractatae are considered by Panayiotis 
Tzamalikos heavily interpolated at best, if not spurious at all.” Photius 
himself, I think, testifies to these interpolations by observing in Bibl. Cod. 
191 that he read two books of Ascetica by Basil of Caesarea, whose second 
book included 55 quaestiones et responsiones and 313 short regulae. This is a 
smaller amount than what is found in our manuscripts, which means that 
many were added over time and cannot obviously be authentic. I do suspect 
that one of such interpolations may be represented by the passage at stake, 
which blatantly contradicts Basil’s linguistic usage, in addition to declaring 
inspired by the devil Basil’s own sister, his brother the bishop of Nyssa, and 
Origen. Unless Basil’s pastoral concerns had him neglect all this and any 
linguistic and conceptual consistence. 

Moreover, unless one accepts the hypothesis of an interpolation, one 
should suppose that these concerns caused Basil to neglect what he knew 
perfectly well, that is, that Origen had already ruled out the very argument 
that is adduced in the passage under examination—namely that, if life is 
eternal, death also must be eternal as its parallel and opposite. This argu- 
ment, which appears in the suspect passage—a passage that, if it is not 
ascribable to Basil with certainty, then cannot be dated with certainty either: 
one can only say that it is posterior to Basil’s authentic work and anterior to 
Basil's manuscripts and to Symeon’s paraphrase—, has its first sure attesta- 


214 Tn The Real Cassian and per litteras. 
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tion only several decades after Basil's death and after the Origenistic contro- 
versy ofthe very end ofthe fourth century-beginning ofthe fifth (the contro- 
versy that involved Theophilus, the Tall Brothers, Epiphanius, Jerome, and 
Rufinus). This attestation is found in the late phase of Augustine's thought — 
when he criticised Origen's thought after adhering to it beforehand?*—in 
CD 21,23: dicere autem in hoc uno eodemque sensu, vita aeterna sine fine erit, 
supplicium aeternum finem habebit, multum absurdum est. But Augustine, 
whose knowledge of Greek was extremely limited, did not know the mean- 
ing of aiwvioç, which was translated into Latin as aeternus, just as dt8t0¢ also 
was. Basil, on the contrary, not only knew the meaning of aiwviog perfectly 
well, but he certainly knew that Origen had already refuted in advance the 
argument that was later proposed both by Augustine and in the passage that 
has been handed down under Basil's name. Origen's refutation is found in 
Comm. in Rom. 5,7: two eternal entities that are opposed to each other are 
two contraries, what in logic we would call contradictories; now, one contra- 
dictory utterly excludes the other; therefore, eternal life, far from implying 
eternal death (as Augustine and the passage ascribed to Basil maintain), 
excludes it altogether: 


Aeternum aeterno contrarium non erit, sed idem. Nunc autem certum est mor- 
tem uitae esse contrarium: certum est ergo quod, si uita aeterna est, mors esse 
non possit aeterna. Cum mors animae, quae est nouissimus inimicus, fuerit 
destructa |...], regnum mortis pariter cum morte destructum erit. 


That life will be eternal was assured by the Bible, from which Origen knew 
that Christ is life (John 11:25; 14:6) and death will be destroyed in the end 
(1Cor 15:26); that death will be eternal he found nowhere in the Bible, where 
death is only called aicvtog but never &idto¢. The author of the problematic 
passage, instead of Basil, may be a later interpolator who knew and used 
Augustine's argument, without knowing, or perhaps pretending not to know, 
that Origen had refuted it in advance. All the more so in that the very same 
argument—if beatitude is eternal, damnation also must be eternal —was 
produced by Germanus of Constantinople in the early eighth century in his 
work On Retribution (ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 233). Here Germanus, after criticis- 
ing the doctrine ofthe restoration ofthe demons and of human sinners after 
a limited punishment (etd twas owas wetcuevas), he produced against it 
“the words of the Lord, the preaching of the apostles, and the testimony 
of the prophets, which clearly expound that, just as the ineffable beatitude 
of the just is eternal [awiwvtoc], so is also the punishment of sinners infinite 


215 See below, Ch. 4, section devoted to Augustine. 
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[&teAevtyT0¢] and unbearable.” Again aiwvioç is mistaken as meaning “eter- 
nal" and a synonym of &teAettyT0¢. It is clear that in the development of the 
debate on apokatastasis the meanings of the different nuances that the two 
terms, aiwviog and átótoc, bore was completely lost. 

It is highly significant that Basile general approach to Origen is very pos- 
itive. I have already mentioned that, together with Gregory Nazianzen, he is 
very probably the author ofthe collection of excerpts from Origen's writings 
called Philocalia, which clearly attests a profound esteem of Origen, whose 
thought was transmitted to the Cappadocians via Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
Still some years before his death, Basil, in De Spiritu Sancto, a work full of 
Origenian themes, at $73 speaks of Origen in terms of great appreciation: 
"Already Origen in many of his Discourses on the Psalms renders glory ‘with’ 
the Holy Spirit, although he has conceptions that are not entirely right in 
every respect on the Spirit; however, for many times he too, induced by the 
force of the common use, has expressed himself in a pious way. In the sixth, 
I think, on his Commentaries on John, he has manifestly declared that it is 
necessary to adore it, textually writing [the quotation follows]. And again, in 
his Commentary on the Letter to the Romans, he says |...].’2 

Basil's admiration of Gregory Thaumaturgus and other disciples of Origen 
is also telling. In his Letter 28, written in 368CE to the Church of Neocae- 
sarea, Basil highly praises the Thaumaturgus, the direct disciple of Origen, 
who brought Origen's thought to Cappadocia and in particular to Macrina 
the Elder, the grandmother of Macrina the Younger, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
Basil himself. In other passages, too, Basil's respect for the Thaumaturgus— 
who supported the apokatastasis doctrine himself—is manifest. Just as Gre- 
gory Nyssen devoted to him an extremely laudatory biography, Basil calls 
him "the Great" and often praises him in his letters as a defender of ortho- 
doxy, something that obviously was very dear to Basil's heart in those years of 
"anti-Arian" battles. For instance, he praises the Thaumaturgus in Letter 204, 
in which he also mentions that Gregory's words had been transmitted to him 


216 Girardi, "Origene nel giudizio" 1077, 1075, and 1088: "si risolve in un apprezzamento 
pressoché totale di Origene (e del suo impegno intellettuale) con tanto di testi apparte- 
nenti sia all'area pubblica che a quella più personale ed euristica del suo insegnamento: in 
breve, l'apologia delle tesi basiliane, qui più che per altri testimonia, fa volentieri tutt'uno 
con l'apologia di una sostanziale ortoprassi di Origene, anche su un tema dottrinale, lo 
Spirito Santo, i cui esiti apparivano discutibili nel IV secolo [...]. In Origene [Basilio] con- 
tinua con determinazione e convinzione ad ammirare e amare il Maestro, nonostante le 
riserve, mai astiose e comunque circoscritte a precise posizioni di pensiero, che giudizio 
critico e più matura valutazione dottrinale non potevano eludere a distanza di più di un sec- 
olo." 
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and his siblings by his grandmother. Basil also extols him in De Spir. S. 29,74. 
Both he and Origen exerted a deep influence over Basil's thought?" Basil 
also seems to depend on George of Laodicaea, a follower of Eusebius and 
ananti-Eunomian, who in turn was strongly influenced by Origen, since, for 
instance, he seems to be the only author who adopted his technical term (ët 
ótnç in reference to each Person ofthe Trinity. This term was then taken over 
by Basil in turn—unless, as I suspect, Basil did not inherit it directly from 
Origen—; likewise, the concern for the divinity ofthe Spirit may have passed 
from Origen to Basil also through George Ze Basil also praises other disciples 
or estimators of Origen, such as Dionysius of Alexandria, Eusebius, Firmilian 
of Caesarea (+ 268), Julius Africanus, all mentioned by him in the same pas- 
sage in which he expresses appreciation in regard to Origen. Thus, he lists 
Origen and the Origenians among the guarantors of orthodoxy for science, 
sanctity, and authority. Moreover, it is clear that Basil's criticism of allegory 
in his Hexaémeron should not be understood as directed against Origen, 
who is never mentioned by name therein, but rather as directed against rad- 
ical allegorists and dualists such as "Gnostics" and Manichaeans,” all the 
more in that Basil is deeply influenced by Origen, for instance in his ascetic 
conception of Biblical exegesis.?? 

In the light of Basil's positive attitude towards the Origenians and Origen 
himself, the *question-and-answer" passage handed down under the name 
of Basil, in which the followers of Origen are declared to be inspired by the 
devil and are harshly execrated, looks even more suspect, unless Basil was 
really saying, for pastoral reasons, to people whom he deemed simple, some- 
thing different from what he thought and even opposite to his linguistic use 
and his admiration, not only of Origen and the Origenians, but also of his 
brother Gregory, his sister Macrina, and his friend Gregory Nazianzen, who 
also believed in apokatastasis, as I shall argue in the next section. 

It is meaningful that Gregory of Nyssa, in turn, esteemed Basil immensely. 
For instance, he wrote the continuation of Basil’s Hexaémeron, strenuously 
defended it, and praised Basil with great emphasis in the preface of his De 


217 See E. Giannarelli, "Donne, bambini, vescovi e santi,” in Il giusto che fiorisce come palma 
(Rome, 2007), 171-184, praes. 176. 

?18 The possible mediation of George is illustrated by M. Del Cogliano, "The Significance 
of George of Laodicea.” 

219 See Origene e l'Alessandrinismo cappadoce, eds. M. Girardi-M. Marin (Bari, 2002), esp. 
M. Girardi, “L’esegesi esamerale di Basilio di Cesarea e Gregorio di Nissa,” 75-113; Idem, 
"Basilio e Origene. Un cinquantennio di ricerca in Italia,’ Adamantius 5 (1999) 135-146. 

220 Cf. P.W. Martens, "Interpreting Attentively: The Ascetic Character of Biblical Exegesis 
According to Origen and Basil,’ in Origeniana VIII, 115 ff. 
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hominis opificio, with expressions such as the following: “Basil, this person 
who was really created after the model of God, whose soul was formed 
in the image of his Creator"; “our common father and teacher,’ although 
Basil was Gregory's brother; "I am not even capable of admiring him as he 
deserves"; “may it never be that my work contaminates his own: it would 
be an outrageous impiety for the one whose sublime teaching I want to 
exalt ...,"^ and so on. What is more, Gregory puts Basile figure at the very 
beginning of his De anima et resurrectione, whose very first sentence is 
devoted to his beloved and revered brother: “Basil, great among the saints.” 
Basil's death has afflicted and upset Gregory to such an extent that only with 
much effort can Macrina console and convince her brother. It is meaningful, 
to my mind, that Nyssen decided to dedicate to the memory of Basil and 
his greatness precisely the dialogue in which he expounds most extensively 
and forcefully the doctrine of apokatastasis. The last part of this dialogue is 
even devoted to the depiction of the glorious restoration, such as it will be 
after the purification of all and the complete eviction of evil. Many vivid 
images are employed by Gregory to represent it.” I wonder whether he 
would have used Basil's venerated figure, and so prominently, in a dialogue 
entirely devoted to the argument for universal apokatastasis, if Basil had 
really execrated this doctrine so overtly. 

Basil's anthropology is underdeveloped, as I have mentioned, and his 
eschatology all the more so. It would be difficult to find precise and elab- 
orated statements in favour of, or against, apokatastasis in his works (apart, 
of course, from the passage that may be interpolated or dictated by pastoral 
concerns). But I shall show in a moment that, at least when he comes to 
reflect on 1Cor 15:28, he does interpret is as an announcement of the even- 
tual universal restoration, exactly as Origen, Eusebius, and Nyssen did. 

Basil's doctrines and ideas often coincide with Nyssen's and demonstrate 
an Origenian influence that is extremely strong in the case of Gregory? but 
are also present in Basil. Basil too, for example, located the image of God in 
the rational soul of each human being, in accord with the "theology of the 
image"? which for Origen and Gregory Nyssen was a fundamental premise 
of the doctrine of apokatastasis. For they thought that the image of God in 
each one can be blurred or covered with dirtiness, but never cancelled by 


221 See my commentary in Gregorio di Nissa Sull'anima. 

222 I very much hope to devote a systematic investigation and demonstration to this. 

723 See only N.V. Harrison, God's Many-Splendored Image. Theological Anthropology for 
Christian Formation (Grand Rapids, MI, 2011). 
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sin. Basil, exactly like Gregory Nyssen,?" describes baptism as the restoration 
ofthe image of God in the human being in PG 31,1537AB: Baptism opens the 
way to the apokatastasis of the original glory of humanity, which consists in 
being in the image of God.” Indeed, Basil also relates the apokatastasis of 
humanity to Christ’s incarnation, on which it depends, especially in C. Eun. 
PG 29,729A: dn’ adtob Or Eupuonoews droe re rau: ovvtpexew yap Sel cj) xac 
py xavotytt Thy vOv dvaxaivwaww xod Thy cuvdpopyy. In the same way, both 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, as I have argued, have apokatastasis depend 
on Christ’s incarnation and resurrection. 

Moreover, like Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius who was a disciple of his, 
Basil too supported the ontological insubstantiality of evil, to which he 
devoted a whole homily (God Is Not the Author of Evil, in PG 31). Evil is onto- 
logically negative; it is a lack of Good and therefore doomed to definitely 
disappear in the telos. It derives from an infirmity of the soul, which fails to 
adhere to the Good, that is, God, and the absolute Beauty, which attracts all. 
Such an infirmity of the soul calls for a therapeutic approach and treatment; 
this perspective is clear especially in Origen and Nyssen, according to whom 
the principal physician of the soul is Christ. The sick soul must be healed, 
even with drastic therapies if it is seriously ill. But the goal is the health of 
the soul, which will be attained by an infallible Physician: Christ. For such a 
Physician, who is also the Creator ofall, no one is incurable, as Origen argued 
in Princ. 3,6,5. 

The aforementioned therapeutic perspective is parallel to the pedagogic 
perspective embraced, not only by Clement, Origen and Nyssen, who used 
it in support of their apokatastasis doctrine, but also by Basil, especially in 
his Hexaémeron, Commentary on Isaiah, and Homilies on Psalms. For them, 
Christ is not only the Physician, but also the Teacher par excellence. The 
world is a school for rational souls, and Basil is clear that all profit from it: 
“It was created in order to provide a great advantage to all beings, because 
it is the school of rational souls, the place in which they are educated to 
the knowledge of God.” Indeed, in the first Homily on the Hexaémeron, Basil 
expounds a conception of this world that is very close to that of Origen. This 
world is a Seoyvwaiag naiðevtThpiov, a SidacxorAetov. 


224 See my “Baptism in Gregory of Nyssa's Theology.” 

225 "Ogre avdpiac suvtpiBels avvOAaabels te xal dpavious thy ëvsočov poppýv tod Bacthéws, 
Zuse poppodtat 0x8 To copod teyvitov xai dryoto0 Sypiovpyod dvctmotovuévov tç 062 toô (Siou 
mAdopatos, xod ei THY dpyaíav Bd droxaiocarat olco xal huels, mabdvtes Sik thy rapaxohv cfc 
EVTOATS, KATA Tò yeypaupuévov, “AvOowrtoc &v Cup Qv od cvvf]xe, TapacvveBANON tots xTHvEaI toig 
dvoytots, xai Mow adtotc, dvaxAnoauey els tv mowtyy ddgav tic cixóvoç toô Ocod. 
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In his Commentary on Isa 2:85, which is very probably authentic,?5 Basil 
expresses a view that is in perfect line with this and similar to that adopted 
by Origen in his Homilies on Jeremiah. God's declaration that he will not 
forgive his people for the seriousness of their sins is presented as a peda- 
gogical threat aimed at the salvation of the people itself, a noiSaywyta ow- 
tmptos. This threat has a good aim, since its author is good (God is the Good 
itself); therefore, it is in fact a benefit: tobto én’ evepyeria A Aya8ds evepyel, "the 
Good one does this as a benefit.” A passage from Basil’s Homilies on Psalms, 
PG 29,313,44—50, then, even seems to be copied down from Origen’s Homilies 
on Jeremiah, since it takes over both Origen's quotations from Jeremiah and 
Origen's interpretation of these, with emphasis on God's strategy of giving 
death and bad things first and then restoring to life and giving good things.” 
This is all the more remarkable in that Basil is commenting on the Psalms, 
and not on Jeremiah. It seems to me evident that Basil wrote this passage 
with Origen in mind, and that Basil's passage, just like Origen's, focuses on 
God's action of restoring, with the very same quotation containing the verb 
aroxablatypt.?8 

God's being the Good itself is also at the basis of Basil’s De Spir. S. 16. 
Christ's economy, that is, his incarnation and work for the sake of humanity, 
has taken place “according to the goodness of God,” xata thv &yaðótnta Tob 


726 Basil's Commentary on Isaiah is attested by an abundant ms. tradition, in which the 
attribution to Basil is unanimous; unfortunately it only extends up to Ch. 16 of Isaiah. Edi- 
tions: PG 30,117-668; P. Trevisan, San Basilio. Commento al profeta Isaia, 2 vols. (Turin, 1939). 
Its authenticity has been questioned (see, e.g., CPG 2, 291; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der 
altkirchlichen Literatur, vol. 3 [Darmstadt, 1962], 147-148; J. Quasten, Patrology [| Westminster, 
Mar. 1963], 218-219), but on no solid grounds. This work is recognised as Basil's by St. Max- 
imus the Confessor, John of Damascus, Simeon Logothetes, Antony Melissa, Tarasius, and the 
Greek scholiast on the Letters of Paul, who is supposed to be Oecumenius. Its authenticity 
has been convincingly defended by Nikolaj A. Lipatov on the basis of close methodological 
similarities between this commentary and Basil's Hexaémeron in theology, exegesis, Bibli- 
cal textual discussion, expressions, and use of philosophical and scientific knowledge, in 
two main works: “The Problem of the Authorship of the Commentary on the Prophet Isa- 
iah Attributed to St. Basil the Great," in Studia Patristica 27 (Louvain, 1993), 42—48, and his 
translation of the Commentary itself, with introduction: St. Basil the Great, Commentary on 
the Prophet Isaiah (Mandelbachtal, 2001). R. Gryson—D. Szmatula, “Les commentaires patris- 
tiques sur Isaïe d’Origéne à Jérôme,” Revue des études augustiniennes 36 (1990), 1-41, also 
deem the commentary authentic. 

227 On which see Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah." 

228 | limit myself to quoting the most relevant passage from Basil (for Origen, whose 
expressions are practically identical, see the article to which I refer in the previous note): 
ydlwv eotiv ý drdravatc, npoxayynoapévwv are THY Aunovvtwy. Eyw yàp amoxtevo, qnot, xai 
Zu norýow. Acvtépa ý evepyeota meta thv xóAacty. Tatáčw, xdyw idcouat. Abxóc yàp dief motel, xai 
nádi deeg Borg omg, Enaice, xoi al xeipec adtod (doavto. ITpodauBavet ta xaxodvra, va LOVILMTEPAL 
hui ai x&ptcec yévwvtar. 
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Geo, And it is brought to perfection by the Spirit. The whole typological 
and prophetic system that joins the OT and the NT depends on the Spirit. 
The Spirit assisted Jesus in his miracles, in resisting temptations, and in his 
resurrection; then, the Spirit assists the life ofthe Church, and it will assist all 
in the eschatological scenario. For it will be present at the second coming of 
Christ and the Judgement. Then, the crown ofthe just will be a grace ofthe 
Spirit, whereas the others will be separate from it, and this will constitute 
their very suffering. Otherworldly suffering will not be physical: this idea 
is rejected as something pvôðxóv by Basil, just as by Origen and Gregory 
Nyssen. 
Now, indeed, even if it is not mingled to those who are unworthy, however 
it seems to be present in some way to those who have received the seal, 
once they have accepted it, and it waits for their salvation as a result of their 
conversion; then, on the other hand, it will be completely cut offfrom the soul 
that should reject its grace [...] Then, the Spirit itself is both the reward of the 


just and the first condemnation of sinners, in case they should be deprived 
even of that which they now seem to possess. 


The salvific Spirit will withdraw only from the soul that rejects its grace and 
thus refuses salvation. It is unknown whether indeed any soul will reject 
salvation till the very end, especially if it is illuminated and healed by Christ. 

Moreover, in his Commentary on Chapter 9 of the Book of Isaiah, 19—a 
work that, as I have mentioned, is very probably authentic and was not 
intended for a simple audience—, Basil observes that, if we acknowledge 
our sins, our punishment becomes, not eternal, but temporal, and thus it 
can be expiated by means of the purifying fire. Ifsuch an acknowledgment of 
sins, which clearly implies their rejection, can take place in the other world 
as well, so that the otherworldly fire becomes, not an eternal punishment 
with no positive purpose, but a purification, this clearly opens up the possi- 
bility of universal salvation. Basil's commentary on Isa 9 entirely focuses on 
the glorious announcement of salvation. Basil quotes Isaiah’s words, empha- 
sising that great is Christ’s power, and his peace has no limit. He then sets 
out to interpret this passage by considering it to be an expression of the “doc- 
trine of salvation,’ tò 8óyya c/c cwtypias. Basil identifies the light in Isaiah 
with that of the Prologue of the Gospel of John: “the true light, which illumi- 
nates every human being" is the Logos. And the people that was in darkness 
is identified with those who were found in the ignorance of God. The Angel- 
Logos knows the Great Intention of God (being the dyyeXoc tç peyaAns 
BovAMjc), that is, God's salvific plan, which had remained concealed for whole 
ages, and is finally announced to the £0v as well. They also become heirs 
and contribute to the formation of one and the same body, that of Christ. 
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Christ's power, which in Isaiah's prophecy is said to be “on his shoulders,’ is 
referred by Basil to the Cross. For Christ, "lifted up on the cross, has pulled up 
everyone to himself? navtas ethxvoev npòç tavtóv, with a Johannine quotation 
(John 12:31-32). This sounds really universalistic. 

What is even more, Basil relates the peace established by Christ to his 
action of drawing all to himself and submitting all to himself, with a clear 
reference to the scenario of universal submission to Christ delineated in 
1Cor 15. Basil interprets it in the very same way as his brother Gregory did in 
his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius in reference to the eventual apokatastasis: 


The peace given by the Lord extends to all eternity, since it knows neither lim- 
itations nor boundaries [ànepiópiotoç xoi ärepuärorocl, For all the beings will 
submit to him [r&vco yap bnotayynoetat ooi], and all will recognise his power. 
And when God has come to be “all in all” [6 cóc xà návta &v nâo], after those 
who created disorders with apostasies have been pacified [xo0vcvuyocOÉvtovy 
t&v Oopufovrov Tats dnootactatc], all will hymn to God in a symphony of peace 
[ev elgyvudfj cup pota tov 69v buvygovat]. (Enarr. in Is. 9,227) 


Basil is very clear here regarding the ultimate telos. He does not foresee 
the destruction or the exclusion of rebels, but their conversion and restora- 
tion to peace, with a view to the universal eventual harmony, just as it is 
delineated in Origen's, Bardaisan's, and Gregory Nyssen's conception of the 
telos. Gregory's commentary on 1Cor 15:28 much insisted on the eventual 
universal salvation and harmony, which he saw foretold by Paul in that pas- 
sage. In Basil's commentary, too, the hymns to God and the symphony of 
peace clearly indicate that the submission of all will not be forced, but vol- 
untary, just as Origen and Nyssen maintained, in their equation between 
universal submission and universal salvation. In this connection, it is partic- 
ularly worth observing that, exactly as Nyssen interprets—against the “neo- 
Arians’”—Christ’s submission in 1Cor 15:28 as the submission of Christ's 
body, that is, all of humanity, which will therefore be saved, so does Basil too 
in C. Eun. 4 PG 29,695,20—26.?? Gregory of Nyssa, in turn, as I have demon- 
strated thoroughly, drew his interpretation of this verse entirely from Ori- 
gen, who had already interpreted it in an anti-subordinationistic way and in 
support of his doctrine of apokatastasis.?? Basil also knew Origen’s interpre- 
tation of those words. 


729 Téte xal aùtòç 6 Yióg dnotayhoetat] Ei 0cx&c 6 Yióc tH Matpi bnotdocetat, ¿E dpyijc dv 
brotétaxto, ¿E o0 xal Oedc Åv. El Sè oby bmotétaxto, QAN Uotepov Umotayhoetal, dvOpwmlvas, wç 
únep fuv, xol où Debeéie dnp Eavtod. 

230 See Ramelli, "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ... (1Cor 15,27-28)”; further evidence in "The 
Trinitarian Theology.’ 
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Basil's reflection on 1 Cor 15:28 (joined to that of John 12:31-32 and Isaiah 
9) flatly contradicts the passage of the short Regulae which I suspect is 
interpolated, or else dictated by pastoral concerns, and which in any case 
strikingly differs from Basil’s linguistic use and awareness. 

In his commentary on Isaiah, which I am analysing, Basil goes on to 
remark that the Logos descended “out of mercy, first of all toward the weak,” 
xoic da8evertépots. Another conception, similar to those of Nyssen and Ori- 
gen, which Basil presents here again, is that ofthe therapeutic and pedagog- 
ical function of punishments, aimed at the conversion of sinners, if these 
are indispensable: “And the whole people did not convert, until it was not 
struck. As a consequence, for people of this kind, beating is necessary |...] 
Why does it hail? For our own fault, because we have a heart that does not 
want to repent, and we do not convert unless we are struck" It is precisely the 
discourse on repentance that leads Basil to declare something very impor- 
tant in respect to the apokatastasis doctrine. After saying that a sin generates 
other sins, like darnel, Basil goes on to explain that this darnel will be burnt 
by fire, unless the series of sins is not interrupted by conversion. This he con- 
siders to be a threat; then, in a context that refers to the world to come, he 
observes that this darnel will be burnt out by the purifying fire, not at all for 
the perdition, but for the salvation of the purified sinner: 


Then he adds that his wrath does not yet go away, but his hand, raised, is 
still up there, because of those who in the people make others err and go 
astray themselves, that is, all the impious, the wicked, and those who say iniq- 
uitous things. The threat, however, in some way manifests the benefit [ye 8€ 
Tiva Y) ATEAN eüepyecíag Euqacw]: iniquity will burn like fire [kavOycetat Y, &vo- 
pia wç xp]. For by the good Master, as a benefit toward human beings, it has 
been providentially arranged for the matter provided by iniquity to be doomed 
to disappearance [thy yàp Tapacxevacbetoay Dam &x THs &vouiaç paviou na- 
padobjvat em’evepyeciay TOV dvOowmwv Tapa Tod dyabod Accmdtov oxovóperat]. 
And he says—it will be devoured by fire like dry darnel, and will be burnt 
out [...] if we put off sin by means of its acknowledgment, we shall transform 
it into dry darnel, worthy of being devoured by the purifying fire [oro tod xa- 
Saptixod mupdg xorcapcoOf] vot ]. 


The otherworldly fire, which Basil presents as giving light to the righteous 
and burning sinners (here in 10,544AB and in Hex. 6,336—338), assumes a 
purifying function even in its burning, so that its action comes to an end 
when purification is attained. In this passage Basil returns again to the 
theme of God's providential pedagogy, which Origen developed especially 
in his Homilies on Jeremiah. Basil refers to the dreadful fire that destroys 
iniquity and thus makes the benefit evident, in that it also turns out to 
be purifying, and in this the salvific aim of God's economy is made clear. 
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This is the backdrop against which to see the final vanishing (&gavicpds) of 
iniquity (àvopia) and evil. It is the same theme of the eventual dgaviopos THs 
xaxiac as is found in Origen's, Nyssen's, and Evagrius's eschatology. Basil, like 
Origen and Nyssen, always highlights the importance of free will, and insists 
that, in order for one’s sins to be burnt out like dry darnel, it is necessary to 
acknowledge them and detach oneself from them. 

Basil next comments on the verse, “The whole earth has been burnt up 
[ovyxexautat] by the force of the Lord's wrath.” Although here the fire is said 
to be caused by God’s anger, Basil sees it again as a purifying fire intended, 
not do destroy, but to benefit those whom it burns: 


He shows that earthly things are handed to the punishing fire for the advan- 
tage / benefit of the soul [tà yhiva TH nupi TH KoAaoTIK@ napadtSwtor emt edep- 
yecía tHS puys], in the same way as is also suggested by the Lord when he 
says: “I have come to cast fire onto the earth, and I would like to see it already 
kindled.” And the people, seen as burnt by fire, will represent the human being. 
He does not threaten destruction, but he indicates purification [obx &paviopòv 
deet, dc THY xapa bropatvet], in accord with what the Apostle says: “If 
the work of anyone is burnt, this person will suffer a loss; however, he himself 
will be saved, but only in this way, as through fire.” 


Basil could not be clearer. Even the otherworldly punishing fire (0p xoAa- 
ctxóv) is purifying: it punishes what is earthly for the purification of the 
soul. This is the fire brought about by the Lord, and cannot but aim at the 
good. Indeed, the adjective xodaottxév derives from xóAacic, which is a kind 
of punishment that benefits the punished person. It does not derive from 
Ttıywpia, which is a merely retributive, and not cathartic, punishment. What 
the fire under consideration will entirely destroy is evil, and not any human 
being; persons will rather be purified from evil by that fire. The Origenian 
perspective is here patent. Besides quoting Jesus's words on his own inflam- 
ing action, the other NT quotation that Basil adduces in support of his idea 
of the 7p aiwviov as a fire that consumes sins and evil deeds but at the 
same time purifies and saves the sinner is 1Cor 3:14-15, which focuses on 
the eschatological fire test: if one's deeds are good and resist like a strong 
building, this person will receive a reward; “if it is burnt, he will suffer a loss; 
however, he himself will be saved, so to say, through fire" This passage con- 
templates either an immediate salvation or a salvation "through fire"; there 
is no mention of a definitive damnation. 

Paul's words have been interpreted as a reference to the otherworldly 
purification that renders salvation possible by Origen, Hom. III in Ps. 36; 
Jerome, Lect. III in Amos; Ambrose, Exp. in Ps. 36; Basil himself, Augustine, 
Exp. in Ps. 36; Caesarius, Serm. 104. Origen, Jerome, and Ambrose did not 
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posit, along with the purifying fire, a merely punishing and eternal fire, 
whereas Augustine, at least in his later phase, and others do distinguish 
these two kinds. As for Basil, he appears to subsume both functions into 
the same fire: punishment and definitive destruction for sins, and purifica- 
tion with a view to salvation for sinners. In this respect, Basil's perspective 
appears to be similar to that of Origen and of his own brother Gregory: it 
foresees the total eviction of evil, in that it is deprived of any ontological 
substance, and the purification of all, implying the salvation of all. 

Basil's depiction of the Judgement and the condemnation of some to 
aiwviog death (not &tðıoç death) in Hom. in Ps. 61,4 does not indicate an 
eternal damnation, but death and separation from God in the next world 
for those who have chosen delights in this world instead of virtue and the 
suffering that virtue always brings about in this world full of iniquity and 
corruption: “to choose a temporary pleasure and because of it to receive 
death in the other world, or to choose suffering in the exercise of virtue 
and use it to receive delight in the other world." Indeed, Basil's thought is 
perfectly parallel to that of his brother Gregory of Nyssa in his reflections 
on the parable of Dives and Lazarus in De anima et resurrectione: Lazarus 
chose the true good, and therefore suffering, in this world, and has rest and 
comfort in "Abraham's bosom’ in the other world, while Dives chose delight 
and vice in this world (apparent goods), and thus suffering in the next.?! But 
this does not mean in the least that for Gregory the otherworldly suffering 
of the wicked will be eternal. Neither does it need to mean so for Basil. 

The passages from Basil which I have quoted so far blatantly contra- 
dict the bit from the short Regulae ascribed to him, which is likely to be 
interpolated (or inspired by pastoral concerns). Basil is strongly universal- 
istic with regard to the eventual resurrection and Christians, who are one 
in baptism.” If he considered the resurrection to be a restoration, as his 
brother Gregory and Gregory Nazianzen did in the footsteps of Origen, this 
too would be significant in respect to apokatastasis. Moreover, Basil admits 
ofthe saints' intercession for sinners,?? as a result of which the latter are lib- 
erated from their suffering: in Or. 10, PG 31,624, he says to the saints: “You 
will request the salvation of your brothers afflicted by suffering" (aitycets 
&8EAqOv cupio xorvemovougévov). The context of this sentence is clearly 


231 See my commentary in Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 

232 See M. Girardi, "Identità come totalità in trasformazione: Basilio di Cesarea su cris- 
tianesimo, giudaismo, paganesimo,” Classica et Christiana 2 (2007) 79-96. 

233 On the origins of intercession in Christianity see my “Alle origini della figura dell'inter- 
cessore,” and on eschatological intercession in the Apocalypse of Peter see above, Ch. 1. 
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eschatological: "from death you will pass on to life in the other world [...] 
you will dance dances in the world to come and will be crowned among 
the angels, remaining forever in the blessed choir" Therefore, the salvation 
requested by the saints is the eschatological salvation of sinners. 

Basil's very depiction of the telos as the “eighth day,’ which will be taken 
over especially by Maximus the Confessor, is in accord with the conception 
of apokatastasis, since it is characterised by absolute eternity (&iðiótnç) and 
the cessation of all those *movements (of will)" that had creatures detach 
themselves from God (especially in Enarr. in Is. 1,180B; 2,260B; 4,333C—336A; 
13,584C; Hex. 2,178184). The basis for this conception was obviously to be 
found in Origen. And the very methodology used by Basil in his exegesis of 
the Bible (especially Genesis and Isaiah, in his Hexaémeron and his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah) very closely resembles that of Origen. Just as Origen, 
in order to determine the meaning, including the allegorical meaning, of 
a term or figure in a certain passage of Scripture had recourse to all other 
Scriptural passages in which that same element occurs, so does Basil as well. 
He carefully establishes the meaning of a word on the basis of a compara- 
tive search of occurrences of that given word in other Scriptural passages.?* 
Moreover, it is clear that in both of the aforementioned exegetical works 
Basil was using Origen's Hexapla.?* He refers not only to the LXX, but also 
to the Hebrew Bible and the other Greek versions, Aquilas, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, and even to the obeloi used in Origen's edition and to collations 
of manuscripts and translations.?* 

Furthermore, Basil extensively uses the terminology of apokatastasis. I 
have already had occasion to adduce some instances, such as that from his 
Commentary on the Psalms, paralleling Origen's Homilies on Jeremiah. I 
shall not take into consideration all the occurrences of &moxoet&ococtg and 
&noxaðiomyı in the astronomical sense, or in the sense of a restitution to 


234 See, e.g., Enarr. in Is. 1,2284; 2,257BC; 3,3294; 5,384BC; 5,424B; 8,485BC; 15,629BC; Hex. 
1108-1160; 2,178; 3,206; 3,230—232. 

235 This is rightly noticed by Lipatov, "The Problem of the Authorship,’ 44. 

236 Unlike Origen, who knew some Hebrew, Basil did not, but he relied on Origen's work 
and on a certain Syrian whom he mentions (unfortunately not by name). In Hex. 2168 this 
Syrian is said to have compared the Holy Spirit to a female bird generating eggs alive and 
warming them (the same imagery occurs again in Enarr. in Is. 10,540B). Indeed, the word 
"Spirit" in Syriac is feminine and the Syriac tradition tended to represent the Holy Spirit 
as a female being. Bardaisan, in particular, represented it as a female bird who generates 
a child/chick, according to Ephrem, Hymni contra Haereses 55,1, who, however, is speaking 
here of Bardaisan's disciples proper. See Ramelli, Bardaisan, 200. These were Syrians, and the 
time of Ephrem is almost the same as that of Basil. 
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health after an illness," or in the trivial sense of “to render,” “to give back.” 
But the rest of the occurrences are most significant, and especially some of 
them do refer to the final universal restoration. It is meaningful that these 
mostly come from writings of Basil's that were not destined for "simple" peo- 
ple: they rather derive from his letters and his Commentary on Isaiah. Here 
I have already pointed out his interpretation of 1Cor 15:28, which appears 
to be very much along the lines of Origen, like that of his brother Gregory. 
Sometimes, in his letters, Basil speaks of restoration into the Church for 
those who are outside;?? one of the most interesting aspects that emerge 
from these examples, in particular from Letter 188,4, is the connection that 
Basil makes between restoration (although here it is not the final restora- 
tion) and repentance, petévoix. The same connection between apokatas- 
tasis and repentance is drawn in Enarr. in Is. 1,30, where the astronomical 
apokatastasis serves as a metaphor ofthe apokatastasis of human beings to 
their original condition.” Evagrius, too, will use astronomical apokatasta- 
sis as a metaphor of the final apokatastasis of all rational creatures to their 
initial state in Kephalaia Gnostica 3,60." 


237 For instance in Hom. de grat. act. PG 31,220AB, where Basil is listing many external and 
apparent goods that produce joy: Dou mapoucia, yovewy xpovia cuvtuxia, XPNPATWV eóp£ostc, 
TIMal Taped THY dvOewmwv, mod úyelav ex kader appwotiac anoxatdotaats, Y, Ao toô Blou 
evymepta. 

238 E.g., in Ep. 270,1: Thy Mev Tatda, Group àv evens, dpedduevog néon edtovia dnoxatdaty- 
gov Tois yovedat; in Ep. 348,1: oby "Ounpoc Ò droxataotrýociv xatennyyetAato; in Hex. 5,2, with a 
hermeneutical meaning (Ottw yap xoi có vc Aé£euc dxóAovSov dnoxatact#vat Suvycetat); the 
same hermeneutical meaning is found in Enarr. in Is. prol. 6 ('E&v odv òpyıčópevov, Ü Avrovpe- 
vov, Ñ metaperduevoy, 1] ph xat dElav tvi xpwpevoy, ý Toa Aeyet, ytet npoońxer tò THs AeEEws 
Bovànpa, xal repay tiva tpónov dnoxatacthoa SuvnSdpev, ody 8& dvatpertety zé dkroróyovç 
nepi Ocod bnoAnipetc). Like Origen, Basil too is concerned that passages of Scripture speak- 
ing of God as endowed with passions may be misunderstood: it is necessary, he explains, to 
return them their right meaning. 

239 Ep. 251,3: Tod tà éxelvov Ppovodvtac emt òpðótnT. dmoceuvbvel, póvov dd elc TAV THC 
amoxatactacews adtod onovdyy covepyrjoooty. Ep. 188,4: Aet Sé uh x&v adtods delen cfc 
"Eoojctoc, dW dxpodoewç adtods &kioðv £v Sto mou Zreon 1] telat, xal petà tradra &ricpénew 
cuccixety uév, TAS 8& xotvovlac Tod dyabod dréyscOot, xol oŬtwç emiderkapevoug xapnóv tiva 
petavotac dnoxahotay to vónq vic xowwvíac. Ep. 263,3: &meAabels tH¢ &rteoxonfjc Sid TO £v TH 
Mert npoxotypíjc0ot, dddv gaut@ ër dnoxatactdcews énevónos ty wç úuâç doit. Kod tiva 
MÉV Zorn & MpoeTtaby adTH Tapd Tod paxapiwt&tov emioxdmov AtBepiou, tiva dé & adTOS cuvéOero 
ayvooduev, TAY Ott extotoAny éxóutoev ånoxaðıorðcav adtoy, hv enidelEas TH Kata Thavav cvvddw 
anoxatéoty TÖ Ton; Ep. 265,3: xen Kal xoc Eu TH Avas xoi tod xatà THY AvaToAny xowwVIKodS 
ouppnpous ged T dnoxatactdce YevécOot. 

240 ‘O dqpwv wç cedyvy aMotodtat, thy poc TÒ PHS Emcvodov, önep EEEAiTeEV d ğppwv xal THY 
dia uecavo(ag eic Td dpyatov ånoxatáotaciv Eoptyy nyeiaSat tov pIAddEAgoy xal cuumady, 6 Aóyoc 
BobAetat- olovel voupyviav yov THY &pyrv tod év eut) Blov- eetdy ¿kéne èv tò PAC Sia THY 
gig TÒ xElpov Toor EmaAvdpdounoe SE THAW npóc AUTO Sid THs EMLOTPOgHS. 

241 See below in this same chapter, section on Evagrius. 
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Basil has apokatastasis depend on repentance also in Enarr. in Is. 1,42, in 
which, moreover, he associates apokatastasis with oixetwots to God, who is 
the Good, whereas, on the contrary, separation from the Good through sin 
is described as an alienation (&Motptwatc) from God: táv nc dtd cíjc opo ác- 
gews Tod vópov aMotpiwdeics tod Ocod olovel dmoppavicly tfj Meovolag adtod, 
xpicet Geolog xal Emiotnpovinh eic THV pog Os0v olxetworv avtov dmoxatacty- 
cat omovdagoy |...] xpivate AŬT TOS WHEAILOUS tpórouc Tç ueravolag Dor: 
épevot, "if one has transgressed the law and has become alienated from 
God, as though he had been deprived of God's providence, you please be 
quick to restore him to familiarity with God, by means of a righteous and 
intelligent judgment [...] Please judge by offering him useful ways of repen- 
tance."* This kind of restoration to familiarity with God does not neces- 
sarily refer to the final apokatastasis, but can already take place in this 
world. The description of apokatastasis as oixetwots will be developed by 
Nyssen to great profundity; he will see apokatastasis not only as a return 
of rational creatures to oixetwotg with God, but also as God's own great oi- 
xeiwat¢, God's re-appropriation of his own creatures, formerly alienated by 
evil.?? 

In his treatise on the Holy Spirit, indeed, Basil declares that the restora- 
tion of humanity into Paradise, the Kingdom of heavens, and eternal glory, 
is made possible by the Spirit: 

Aà TIvetpatosg &yiov ý els mapddsicov dnoxathotacis, Y, eic Bactrelav odpavay 
dvodog [...] ëëfuc diStov Veréëven, xal irato c £v navel mAnpwpati edroylas 
yevécOot, £v TE TH aiðvı rot xod Ev TH UEMovtL. (De Spir. S. 15,36) 

The restoration into Paradise comes about thanks to the Holy Spirit, the ascent 
to the Kingdom of Heavens [...], the participation in absolutely eternal glory 


and, in sum, the coming to be in the absolute fullness of benediction, both in 
this world and in the next. 


In Ep. 264,1 Basil seems to refer to apokatastasis after death, describing it 
as a restoration to the original peace—that which was broken by sin—and 
as threatened by one obstacle, apostasy, which he sees active in his day.“ 


242 On the relationship between repentance, forgiveness, and apokatastasis in Patristic 
see I. Ramelli, “Forgiveness in Patristic Philosophy: The Importance of Repentance and the 
Centrality of Grace,’ in Ancient Forgiveness: Classical, Judaic, and Christian Concepts, eds. 
Ch. Griswold—D. Konstan (Cambridge, 2012), 195-215. 

243 See my “Gregory Nyssen’s Position in Patristic Debates on Slavery and Poverty and the 
Role of Asceticism,” Journal of Late Antiquity 5 (2012) 8718. 

244 "Ore tots lopanaAitats Thv EBSopnxovtaetiav doiev tnp TOV du op Uran elc TV TÅG ai- 
XMaAwatas natadixyy, obo TAXA xai Nd ó Avvatds Ypdvy Tivi wpiopévw TapAdods dvaxadgoetat 
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Apokatastasis is described by Basil in the same way as it is described by his 
brother Gregory in his De anima et resurrectione 101-104% and elsewhere: 
as the restoration to freedom after captivity due to enslavement to evil. In 
Enarr. in Is. 1,58—59, indeed, Basil makes it clear that first there will come 
the just Judgement (xpiua), and then the manifestation of God's mercy (&Ae- 
npocvvy); each human being becomes enslaved to sin and enchained by sin 
and thus receives its punishment in captivity, but then, when punishment 
is completed, thanks to God's mercy is restored to the original freedom in 
"the apokatastasis to the original condition": 


Meta yàp xpiuatoç owPycetaty aiyuawoia oppe, xal wera éAeyuorúvyç. OVSEev Zu 
toic vw epi MoAELiWv aicOyntav, ovdE TEpl oe ua Arem EİTWV, THY dmoxeráctacty 
avthis alypadwatas Zeeom Aéywv, nroßaM Huty vosty, wç Exdotou nud úr duap- 
tiav ylvouevov, Gro xataxupievdauev úno tod £y9po0, olovel déqmior THE duaptias 
H X H ^ H n H a » 7 A H H 4 2 dé 

ytvópevor. Ata HÉu obv TÒ xp(ua mapedody tH alyuwodwata, Sid dé xov £Asov dvexA r9. 
[...] rode défoug tH dnoxatactdoews éni và dÉ dee petà xpiuatos guër xod pete 
T 

&AéoUc. 


mote xal dnoxatacthiaet elc tay dÉ dote elpijvigv, ci ph &pa éyyüc mod Zo Y] &rootacia xod tà vu 
yivopeve x poolpud ¿oti TH¢ eloó8ou 100 ‘Avtiypiotov. "Onep Sé Zén $, Mpocebyov iva Ñ tac Pipers 
napevéyxy Y, Nas antatotous Sid rëm OA bpeov 6 Ayabds Stacwoytat. 

245 Here, Gregory argues that the fall caused a limitation of human freedom and insists 
on the necessity of a liberation from passions and sins, which enslave people to evil. Free- 
dom from passions is the authentic condition of humans, as it was planned by God at the 
beginning and will be fully recovered in the end, when all have liberated themselves from 
enslavement to sin, which produces suffering here and punishment in the next world. In this 
connection, Gregory reinterprets the parable in Matt 18:23-25 and Luke 7:41 in the light of 
Plato's definition in Resp. 617E of virtue as admitting of no masters, and free: "God's right 
Judgement is applied to all, and extends the time of the restitution of the debt according to 
its amount [...] the complete eradication of debts does not take place through a money pay- 
ment, but the debtor is handed to the torturers, until he has paid his whole debt [...] through 
the necessary suffering, he will eliminate the debt accumulated by means of participation in 
miserable things, which he had taken upon himself during his earthly life [...] after taking off 
all that which is alien to himself, i.e. sin, and getting rid of the shame deriving from debts, can 
achieve a condition of freedom and confidence. Now, freedom is assimilation to what has no 
master and is endowed with absolute power, and at the beginning it was given us by God, but 
then it was covered and hidden by the shame of debts. Thus, as a consequence, everything that 
is free will adapt to what is similar to it; but virtue admits of no masters: therefore, everything 
that is free will turn out to be in virtue, since what is free has no master. Now, God's nature 
is the source of all virtue; so, in it there will be those who have attained freedom from evil, that, 
as the Apostle says, ‘God may be all in all’” The téàoç will be the realisation of all humans’ 
freedom, in virtue and in God, when all have rejected sin, and evil has definitely disappeared 
(De an. 101). The assimilation to God, who has no master and is absolutely free, is again pre- 
sented as a participation in God's image, which was blurred by sin and covered by debts, 
when the human being became enslaved to sin, but will shine forth again in its purity after 
being purged from evil (the "restitution of one's debts"). See also my "Christian Soteriology 
and Christian Platonism,” 313-356. 
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Her captivity will be saved with Judgement and with mercy. Nothing of the 
above has been said by the prophet in reference to sense-perceptible en- 
emies or captives; when he calls her liberation “the restoration of her captiv- 
ity,” he has us understand that each of us being under the power of sin, 
when we are dominated by the enemy, we become, so to say, prisoners of 
sin. Now, by means of the Judgement one is handed to captivity, but by 
means of mercy one is called back. [...] Those who are made worthy of restora- 
tion to the original condition are saved by means of Judgement and 
mercy. 


The human being—Basil observes—was deceived by the devil, who oper- 
ated through a woman (Eve), and was thrown out of its original condition at 
the beginning, the arkhe; and now the devil attempts to prevent human- 
ity from obtaining apokatastasis, which is clearly the opposite of the fall 
in the arkhe, and which, by symmetry, must be located in the telos (Hom. 
in Lac. PG 31,1456,21): Abo yap Mëtteg, xoi &E doç e&EBare, xal vOv thv &- 
Tt&vo8ov Staxomtel. EBhoxnve cot t&v npwtwv dng Dén Gud yuvaixòç vol rád 
[...] cis vv dnoxatdotactw xwAvet, the devil “committed an injustice against 
two humans and chased them out at the beginning, and now he obstructs 
their way back. Out of envy he deprived you of the first goods by means 
of a woman, and prevents you again from being restored? Basil hypothe- 
sises in Enarr. in Is. 14,280 that the devil is the only rational creature to 
whom God does not offer the opportunity to repent, after offering it to 
him before the creation of the human being, and he admits he is not even 
sure of this; as Origen often did, he places a «&ya at the very beginning of 
his hypothesis. Therefore, it might be that God will leave the door open 
even for the conversion of the devil (as Origen and then Gregory of Nyssa 
thought): 

Taya yàp Ted Tod xicOfvot Tov &vOpwnov tóroç vig uevavoíag xal TH dtaBoAw 

breAcineto, xal Edbvato 6 thpos (el xal dpyatdtepov Hy vóonpa) Sums did ueravolag 

éautov ebiacapuévou Sepamevdels dnoxatacthoat adtor elc vo &apyf)c. ‘Aq’ ob Bé tod 


1x 


xóc yo ý xorcoa xev] Kai MapaAdeicov puteia xor devOownos ev AdTA xai EvtoAy Ozod 
xoi q$óvoc tob diaBdAou xoi póvoç tod ceriuuévov, anexAciodn aùt® xal d vónog THE 
betavotac. 


Perhaps, before the creation of the human being, a chance of repentance and 
conversion was left open for the devil, too, and his pride, although it was a 
more ancient illness, nevertheless could still be cured, if he had healed him- 
self by means of repentance, and God could restore him to his original condi- 
tion. However, after the creation of the world, the planting of the garden of 
Eden, the introduction of the human being in it, God’s commandment, the 
envy/hostility of the devil (to the human being) and the killing of the one who 
was held in honour, maybe the possibility itself of repentance was precluded to 
him. 
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It is also noteworthy that Basil connects apokatastasis to repentance 
and conversion once again, besides applying to it again the metaphor of 
therapy and healing. The same notion of apokatastasis as a result of healing, 
including the most drastic healing, but exclusively in the advantage of the 
healed, is put forward in Enarr. in Is. 7196, in which God is speaking in the 
first person: 

ÖTAV TÉUW xal Grau xaviypiáaw, OUTE THY TOMMY OTE TA ATÒ TOD KAUTHOOS £r, doy- 
uéAnca xatadsibw. Enedav yàp vvo todto, àv 6 tà ininova maparapBaveteart, 
TÓTE THY Aetouévyv SepamElav Enayaywv Els THY VyElav dnoKaTATTHOW. 

In case I cut, and in case I cauterise, I shall not leave neglected either the 
amputation or the wounds of the cauterisation. For, after the destruction 


of evil, because of which such painful treatments are applied, then I shall 
administer the rest of the healing and shall restore this person to health. 


But one of the most important passages is certainly Enarr. in Is. 8,223, in 
which Basil describes the final apokatastasis as universal: 
A ý ğyvoia xaðéker tò yévoc tAv &vðpwnrwv: d 6 vOv otbcfjc Extntav thy à- 
AnPetav, xoti wdivwv arücí]c THY gesong, Gwpecott note mrpóowmov npóc npócwnov xal 
AMOAN PETAL TO TIS yvdoswg céAstov, éneióav ivot) d xatpóc TIS TOV Alan amoxata- 
OTATEWS. 
This ignorance will keep prisoner the race of human beings. But whoever now 
looks for the truth to emerge from ignorance, and struggles with pains to find 


it, will finally see it face to face, and will attain the perfection of knowledge, 
when there will come the time of universal apokatastasis. 


The use of the future leaves no doubt concerning the reference to the even- 
tual apokatastasis, in the telos. Especially in the last sentence, Basil seems to 
be reminiscent of Acts 3:21 and to echo Peter's words therein: ypóvot &moxata- 
TTATEWS TAVTWY = KALPOS TIS TV ÖAwV &noxataståocwç, "the time of universal 
restoration, the time of the restoration of absolutely all.” The final apokatas- 
tasis is also associated, once again, with the perfection of knowledge (tò c/c 
yvwoews TéAgtov), an association that Evagrius, Basile disciple, will particu- 
larly emphasise. How apokatastasis will be made possible is clarified by Basil 
ibid. 13,268, from which it is evident that for Basil, too, just as for Origen 
and Gregory of Nyssa, the eventual apokatastasis will be a work of God, and 
specifically of God’s goodness, that is, God’s being the absolute Good. Thus, 
God will destroy evil and restore his creatures, once they have been purified 
from all evilness as from a sickness, to the condition that belongs to them 
by nature: 


‘Ayabod Epyov torti Oeod ta padda ekapaviery, iva xabapdv dré means xaxiaç tò 


Eavtod Onuiovpynua dmoxatacthoy xod dmaMayev ATÒ MAVTOS APPwWOTHMaTOS Elç TO 
xara púov inavayáyy. 
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The work that is proper to God, qua Good, is to have evil disappear, in order 
to restore his own creature, once this is purged of every evilness, and to bring it 
back to its natural condition, once it has been liberated from every illness. 


This is an unequivocal description of apokatastasis, moreover joined with 
the declaration that apokatastasis will depend on God's goodness, a tenet of 
Origen's soteriology even taken over by Augustine.” 

In the light of these passages, Basil seems to have have had a penchant 
for the apokatastasis theory, even though he may have refrained to preach 
it overtly, especially to the simple, for pastoral concerns— provided that the 
Regulae problematic passage is not in fact interpolated, which is likely. 


Macrina and Gregory of Nyssa, 
the Closest and Most Brilliant Followers of Origen 


Totodtov yévy tout nav 6 napà tod Oeod Eoxe TH yéveow, 
olov dÉ dpyiic Hy, Ste ow thv xaxiav ed€Eato. 


Every being that had its origin from God will return 
such as it was from the beginning, when it had not yet 
received evil. 


(St. Gregory of Nyssa, In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius 14 
Downing) 


The eldest of all of Gregory Nyssen's siblings, Macrina the Younger (ca. 327- 
379), was a Christian philosopher?" and ascetic, like Origen, whose intel- 
lectual heritage formed Macrina through Macrina the Elder. And Macrina 
formed Gregory of Nyssa in turn,” teaching him a form of Christianity that 


246 See below, Ch. 4, section on Augustine. 

247 See A.M. Silvas, Macrina the Younger, Philosopher of God (Turnhout, 2008), with sources 
on Macrina’s life and her proto-monastic community at Annisa (now Ulukóy in Turkey), 
where monks and nuns worshipped together in a single church (38-39) and were guided 
both by Macrina (just as the male and female ascetics who lived close to the tomb of St. 
Thecla at Seleucia were all led by a deaconess [18-19]). Silvas, who regards Macrina as the 
Mother of Greek Monasticism and perhaps even Mother of Cenobitic Monasticism, rightly 
emphasises the philosophical character of her Christianity: “Macrina’s piety was far from a 
type marked by a dominating interest in visions, marvelous phenomena, strained devotions, 
and religiosity. Nor was she one to foster an emoting self-absorbed ‘spirituality’ divorced from 
solid doctrine, moral endeavor, sacred scripture," etc. (168). 

248 This theological formation added itself to Gregory's rhetorical formation—as in the 
case of Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. Sophronius of Jerusalem (+ 638), citing Gregory of Nyssa 
along with Basil among the utmost Patristic authorities, dubbed him notapocs tav Adywv, “river 
of words/arguments" (ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 231). 
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was Origen's Christianity, besides converting almost all of her numerous 
family to ascetic life. Especially telling are a pithy passage in Gregory's Ep. 
19 (^We had a sister who was for us a teacher of how to live [sc. a teacher 
of philosophy], a mother in place of our mother"); his biography of Mac- 
rina, in which he, among much else, describes Macrina as responsible for 
Basil's vocation to “philosophy,” that is the ascetic life he took on thanks to 
her exhortation and guidance; and—the most relevant of all to the present 
research—Gregory’s dialogue De anima et resurrectione, in which Macrina 
forcefully argues for the eventual apokatastasis, presented in close con- 
nection with the doctrine of the resurrection.” Gregory saw Macrina as a 
priest. She is to be counted among the Cappadocian Fathers, if one likes as 
"the Cappadocian Mother" It is through her, and through Macrina the Elder 
(Macrina's and Gregory's grandmother), that Origen's thought was inher- 
ited by the Cappadocians, and most of all precisely by Gregory of Nyssa, 
who is the most insightful and faithful follower of Origen's true thought, in 
very many respects," and in particular, as far as we are concerned here, in 
relation to the doctrine of apokatastasis. Macrina Senior was converted to 
Christianity by Gregory the Wonderworker—the direct disciple of Origen 
whom I have already treated in this monograph—,, as is attested by Basil 
in Ep. 204,6 from 375CE. In Ep. 28 from 368cE, addressed to the Neocae- 
sarea church, Basil cites the Thaumaturgus with high reverence and admi- 
ration. 

As for Gregory of Nyssa, he mentions Origen by name twice, in V Greg. 
Thaum. 13,11 and in Hom. in Cant. 13,3, where he refers to Origen's rich and 
splendid exegesis ofthe Song of Songs. In both passages Gregory calls Origen 
“laborious,” ¢tAémovoc—the same characterisation as is repeatedly found in 
Athanasius. The Byzantine theologian Gobar (sixth century, ap. Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. 232, 291b) attests that "Gregory of Nyssa mentions Origen with admi- 
ration [ó Nbcoys evonuws elc pvýunyv yet sc. 'Opryévqy].?? I have placed 
Gregory Nyssen at this point for chronological reasons, but I should have 


249 T do not think, as it is often assumed, that Macrina is simply a literary persona here 
and that she never supported the doctrines that Gregory ascribed to her in the dialogue. I 
suspect that Gregory is rather expounding what he did learn from Macrina, whom he calls 
his “teacher,” his “professor” (818&xo2.oc). See Ramelli, Gregorio sull'anima. 

250 See my “Theosebia: A Presbyter of the Catholic Church,” Journal of Feminist Studies in 
Religion 26,2 (2010) 79-102. 

251 T hope to devote a systematic study to the manifold and pervasive influence of Origen 
on Gregory of Nyssa's thought. 

252 Tt may be of interest to note that Basil in Ep. 58,5 attests that a domestic of his brother 
Gregory, who delivered Gregory's letters to him, was called Adamantius. 
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placed him immediately after Origen, because of the strong continuity that 
obtains between these two Christian philosophers, all the more in respect 
to the apokatastasis doctrine. This continuity was certainly favoured and 
made possible by the two Macrinae, the Elder and even more the Younger, 
who taught Gregory (and very probably her other siblings to whom she was 
a teacher) this doctrine. Not accidentally, the Origenian Palladius (HL 86, 
PG 34,188C) describes him in the most laudatory terms: "St. Gregory, the 
bishop of Nyssa, the wisest, free from passions to the utmost degree, illus- 
trious for the richness of his learning, the brother of bishop Basil, who is 
honoured like an apostle” (6 copwtatog xai ànaðéotatoç vol naon rtou8elo 
Adem 6 &ytoc Tpnydptos ó Nucameds érioxonog ddeApdc Tod Ev TILA réi To- 
erém BaotAetov tod &rtoxónov). Still Eusebius of Thessalonica, in the time 
of Gregory the Great, included Gregory of Nyssa among the most important 
Fathers, along with the two other Cappadocians and Gregory the Wonder- 
worker, all of these from the Origenian tradition.” 

As is the case with Origen, the doctrine of apokatastasis in Gregory of 
Nyssa is present throughout his production, from the beginning to the end. 
The works in which it is treated most extensively are probably his De anima 
et resurrectione and In illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius, which are several years 
apart from one another." In these works, Gregory also defines the eventual 
apokatastasis as the culmination and realisation of Christian hope (véAog THs 
éAmtdo¢). In De beatitudinibus PG XLIV 196,1, Gregory similarly describes it 
as the apex or summit of Christian hope, dxpwpeia eAridoc. This expression 
had already been used by Origen in Fr. in Matth. 78. Indeed, verbal, exegeti- 
cal, and philosophical-theological instances of Gregory’s dependence—not 
slavish, but creative dependence—on Origen are countless. 

Gregory’s argument for apokatastasis entirely occupies his exegetical 
(and probably homiletic?*) short treatise In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius. In 
other detailed studies I have demonstrated how in this work Gregory was 
closely inspired by Origen, not only in his main argument, but also in 


253 Ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 161, p. 106a B.: & tov Aoyddwv Tatépwv 'AQovataiou xai tov tpu9v (o. 
yoptwv, Tod Oavpatoupyod A€yw xol tod OsoAÓyou xai tod 9ecnecíou Nicos, BaciAciou te tod 
Kaoapelac xoi 'Io&vvou tod Xpucooxtóptou, KuptMov te tod ArcEavdpetas xal tod Kwvotavtivound- 
Awe IHpóxAov, dAd dy xat Me8odiov tod iepoudptupoç xai Kodpdtov. 

254 See my Gregorio di Nissa sull’ anima; “Note sulla continuita della dottrina dell’apocatas- 
tasiin Gregorio di Nissa: dal De Anima et Resurrectione all'In Illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, Archaeus 
10 (2006) 105-145; "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ... (1 Cor 15,27-28),” 259-274. 

255 Ifit were a homily, this would be a further proof that Gregory did not hesitate to speak 
overtly of the eventual apokatastasis even to a general public. The same is indicated by his 
Oratio catechetica, where he even proclaims the salvation ofthe devil (see below). 
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minor elements and even exegetical details and quotations, up to precise 
verbal parallels.: Here, therefore, I shall limit myself to recalling very few 
main points. This treatise focuses on 1Cor 15:28, which is both Origen's 
and Gregory's favourite Biblical support for the doctrine of apokatastasis. 
Exactly like Origen, Gregory interprets the final universal submission to 
Christ as universal salvation. As for Christ, his own eventual submission 
to God the Father is interpreted by Gregory, just as by Origen,” as the 
submission (and therefore salvation) of all humanity or all logika, who 
constitute the body of Christ. Indeed, both here and in his Refutation of 
Eunomius's Profession of Faith Gregory criticises those “heretics,” mainly 
Neo-“Arians,” who used 1Cor 15:28 to demonstrate the Son's subordination 
to the Father, just as Origen had used it to refute subordinationists whom 
he labelled “heretics,” putting forward the very same argument as Gregory 
would pick up. Gregory significantly concludes his argument with Origen's 
very words: "the submission of human beings to God means the salvation of 
those who have submitted." 

Neither Origen nor Gregory have any doubt concerning the universality 
of this submission-salvation. This conviction of theirs has to do with their 
main metaphysical pillar for apokatastasis: the eventual vanishing of evil, 
which Gregory expresses both here in In Illud and elsewhere.” According 
to Gregory, just as to Origen, the complete eviction of evil is made possible 
first of all by Christ. Since Christ is truly God, but also truly human, in 
Christ “the whole humankind has been made connatural with the divinity.” 
But this means that humanity has been made connatural with the Good to 
the exclusion of all evil. In Christ, who has no sin, all evil has disappeared 
from humanity, and death, which came from sin, has disappeared as well, 
thanks to Christ’s resurrection. From him the destruction of evil and the 
vanishing of death have begun, as Gregory declares. Indeed, since Christ 
has assumed the whole of humanity, the disappearance of sin and death in 
one single human has a transitive effect on the rest of humanity. It is from 
Christ that the glorious advancement of the Good, depicted by Gregory in 


256 Ramelli, “In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ... (1Cor 15,2728)” and, with further arguments, 
“The Trinitarian Theology,” 445-478. 

257 See my “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” 

258 See Ramelli, “Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism,” and now C. Arruzza, Les 
mésaventures de la théodicée. Plotin, Origéne, Grégoire de Nysse (Turnhout, 2011), who rightly 
stresses how the identification of evil with non-being is common to Gregory, Origen, and 
Plotinus. But while Plotinus deems evil a necessary product of the ontological procession, 
Origen and Gregory deem it a product of the freedom of rational creatures and their onto- 
logical instability (being in the Good = to be; being in evil = not to be); see my review in Bryn 
Mawr Classical Review, December 2012 [BMCR 2012.12.31]. 
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his In Illud, begins. This advancement, like a march, will take place during 
Christ's eschatological reign referred to in 1Cor 15:25-26: Christ will have 
to reign until all enemies have submitted, while the last, death, will be 
destroyed.?? The submission of all enemies means their liberation from evil. 
This will come to pass gradually, beginning with those who are closest to 
the Good and ending with those who are farthest removed. Gregory's very 
insistence on the order with which the eventual restoration will take place is 
extremely similar to Origen's; both grounded it in Paul's words “each one in 
his order" in reference to the téAog (1Cor 15:23-24). The Good, in its gradual 
and ordered conquest, will reach even "the extreme limit of evil" having 
evil disappear completely. In this way, "nothing will remain opposed to the 
Good,” who is God. Then "God's life will extend throughout all beings" and 
will have death utterly vanish. This is exactly what Gregory identifies with 
“the culmination and realisation of our hope.” After the abolition of evil and 
all ráðn, "the whole lump of human nature, joined to its first fruits, [...] will 
receive exclusively the dominion of the Good.’ 

Gregory, like Origen, draws a double equation between the body of Christ 
and the “Church” and between the latter and the whole of humanity, and 
uses it in Jn Illud in support of his doctrine of apokatastasis. Like Origen, he 
too in this work links the eventual apokatastasis with the notion ofunity. He 
explains that "all will have God" means that all will be one with God; unifi- 
cation (€vwots) with God will obtain when all will constitute the “body of 
Christ” after purification and illumination. Not only all humanity, and not 
only all rational creatures, but even the whole of creation, according to Gre- 
gory, will become “one body” and will end up enjoying perfect harmony.” 
Indeed, not even one being in all creation will be lost: pydév Ew t&v cwlope- 
vov, as Gregory forcefully states: “No being will remain outside the number 
of the saved." This in his In Illud (21 Downing) is one of Gregory's clearest 
expressions of the doctrine of universal salvation. Another one in the same 
treatise (14 Downing) is but an alternative formulation of the former: “No 
being created by God will fall outside of the Kingdom of God.’ 

And this will come to pass when all creatures of God will be free from 
evil in the end, just as they were free at the beginning: “Every being that had 
its origin from God will return such as it was from the beginning [££ exis], 
when it had not yet received evil" (In Illud 14 Downing). Exactly like Origen, 


259 For this interpretation of v. 26, which is also that of Gregory, see my “1 Cor 15:28.” 

260 See my “Harmony between Arkhé and Telos in Patristic Platonism and the Imagery 
of Astronomical Harmony Applied to Apokatastasis,” International Journal of the Platonic 
Tradition 7,1 (2013) 1-49. 
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from 1Cor 15:28 Gregory deduces that, if God must eventually be “all in all,” 
then evil will no longer exist in any being, because God, the Good, could 
never be found in evil: 


"God will be all in all" In the last sentence Paul with his discourse clearly 
demonstrates the ontological non-subsistence of evil [tò ths xaxiaç àvinap- 
xtov], by saying that God will be in all, and that for each one God will be all. 
For itis clear that it will be the case that God is "in all" only when in the beings 
it will be impossible to detect any trace of evil. For it is utterly unlikely that God 
may ever be found in evil. Therefore, either God will not be in all, in case any 
trace of evil should remain in beings, or else, if it is really necessary to believe 
that God will be in all, along with this conviction the non-existence of evil is 
also demonstrated. For it is impossible for God to be found in evil. 

(In Illud, 17 Downing) 


Gregory in his exegetical treatise is taking over Origen's argument almost 
word for word, especially from Princ. 3,6,2-3: “When God becomes ‘all in 
all’ we cannot admit of evil, lest God be found in evil [...] And not only in 
few or in many, but in all God will be all, when there will be no longer 
death, nor death's sting [1Cor 15:55-56], nor evil, absolutely. Only then will 
God really be ‘all in all” In Gregory's view, just as in Origen's, evil and death 
will be utterly annihilated, while all of God's creatures will be saved; their 
submission will not be slavish subjection, but "sovereignty, incorruptibility, 
and beatitude.” The very same fundamental thesis of In illud, which Gregory 
drew directly from Origen, is repeated, in a condensed form, in Ref. conf. 
Eun. GNO II 396-397: the final subjection of Christ to God is the subjection 
of all humans—Christ’s body—to God, a subjection that will mean their 
salvation: “The subjection of humans to God is salvation for those who 
submit in this way, according to the prophet’s saying that his soul is subject 
to God because from God comes salvation through submission.’ Even all 
biblical quotations, including that of Ps 61:2, are the same as in In illud. 

The doctrine of apokatastasis repeatedly emerges in De anima et resur- 
rectione, the long dialogue between Gregory and his sister and venerated 
teacher Macrina that is clearly intended as a Christianisation of Plato's 
Phaedo, and in which Macrina plays the same role as Socrates does in 
Plato’s dialogues.” For this is a dialogue on the resurrection—and Gre- 
gory, like Origen, entertains a holistic concept of “resurrection,” involving 
not only the body but also the soul and the intellect—and the véAog of the 


61 See at least Ch. Apostolopoulos, Phaedo Christianus (Frankfurt, 1986); H. Meissner, 
Rhetorik und Theologie: der Dialog Gregors von Nyssa De anima et resurrectione (Frankfurt, 
1991); Ramelli, Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 
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resurrection is precisely the eventual restoration. This is also why the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis is developed more in the second part of the dialogue, 
the one devoted to the resurrection (the Christian doctrine), than in the first, 
devoted to the immateriality and immortality of the soul (the Platonic doc- 
trine, thoroughly assimilated in Christian Platonism). However, the notion 
of apokatastasis as universal salvation is introduced already in the first part, 
and indeed is a Leitmotiv of the whole dialogue. Indeed, already in col. 72B, 
Macrina, like Origen, regards Phil 2:9-10 as a prediction of the submission- 
salvation of all rational creatures, angels, humans, and demons, after their 
purification: 


I believe that the divine Apostle [...] meant that universal harmony of all 
rational nature that one day will obtain in the Good [...] when finally, after 
long cycles of aeons, evilness has disappeared, only the Good will remain, 
and even those creatures [sc. the demons] will concordantly and unanimously 
admit the sovereignty of Christ??? 


What in Jn Illud will be developed only very briefly in relation to the even- 
tual apokatastasis, in De anima obtains a much wider treatment, in this 
case, too, perfectly in line with Origen's positions: the notion of otherworldly 
sufferings as purifying rather than retributive. Macrina repeatedly insists 
on this concept in De anima. In cols. 88A-89B, she explains that the soul 
must necessarily be purified from the "carnal glue." If this dos not happen 
in the present life, it will have to happen in the next; in this case, after the 
death of the body, a “second death" will be necessary, which purifies the soul 
from that "glue" and liberates it from evil, that it may rush toward the Good. 
This “second death" is not conceived as eternal damnation, but as purifica- 
tion, through suffering, from the “remnants of the fleshly glue.” Likewise, in 
col. 89B, otherworldly sufferings are described as "future purification." The 
souls that have not yet liberated themselves from n6» in this life will have 
to be purified from these in the next. In cols. 97B-105A Macrina determines 
the reason, measure, and aim of the soul's purification in the aeon to come. 
In cols. 97B-100C she shows that the primary cause of this purification con- 
sists in God's attractive action exerted on a soul, and not God's will to punish 
it; if a soul is not covered with evil, that attraction can take place without 
impediment, but if it is, its purification will entail suffering as a side effect. 


262 T use my edition, Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, which has hopefully improved the Migne 
edition and is also based on the collation of the Coptic translation (much more ancient than 
the extant Greek mss.; it has allowed me to restore several readings). I am much looking 
forward to Ekkehard Miihlenberg’s critical edition, which will be the accomplishment of the 
work undertaken by the late Andreas Spira. 
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God's intention is not the punishment of the soul, but the re-appropriation 
(oixetwots) of the soul that was alienated by evil: 


Therefore, as it seems, it is not the case that God's judgement has as its main 
purpose that of bringing about punishment to those who have sinned. On 
the contrary, as the argument has demonstrated, the divinity on its part does 
exclusively what is good, separating it from evil, and attracting [sc. the soul] to 
itself, with a view to its participation in beatitude, but the violent separation 
of what was united and attached to the soul [sc. evil] is painful for the soul 
that is attracted and pulled [by the divinity to itself]. (100C) 


Far from being eternal damnation, suffering is a side effect of the Godhead's 
work of attracting the soul back to itself. As Macrina puts it, "it seems to 
me that the soul too must suffer whenever the divine power, out of love for 
humanity, extracts for itself what belongs to it from the ruins of irrationality 
and materiality. For it is neither out of hatred not for punishment of an evil 
life, in my view, that those who have sinned are inflicted suffering by the 
One who claims for itself and drags to itself all that which has come to being 
thanks to it and for it, but the Godhead, for its part, as its principal and better 
purpose attracts the soul to itself, i.e. the source of every beatitude; however, 
asa side effect, there occurs necessarily the aforementioned suffering for the 
one who is pulled in that way." Here apokatastasis is read as the supreme act 
ofoikeiosis on the part of the Godhead, who re-appropriates what belongs to 
itself. The more a soul is immersed in sin and misses its “flesh,” the more 
painful will this process of attraction be; besides the example of one who 
is extracted from a mass of ruins, another one, which was dear to Origen, 
is that of gold that must be burnt in purifying fire, xa8dpatov 100,” along 
with the impurities, that it may be purified from these (De an. 100A); the 
more the impurities are, the longer will the fire endure (97B-101A). “The 
amount of evilness present in each one is the measure of the suffering [...] 
that painful flame will be applied for shorter or longer, depending on the 
amount of matter, until there continues to exist what aliments it” (De an. 100 


263 A study of mine on this concept in Gregory is forthcoming. A systematic analysis of 
Origen's Christianisation of the Stoic doctrine of oikeidsis is also being prepared; against this 
background it is possible to assess both the indebtedness and the originality of Gregory in 
respect to Origen on this score. Gregory conceives of apokatastasis as the oikeidsis of all 
rational creatures to their proton oikeion, who is God, and as God's supreme act of oíkeiosis. 
Resurrection also is the oikeidsis of the soul, which re-appropriates the dispersed elements of 
its own body, just as the divinity re-appropriates the dispersed souls that belong to it in the 
restoration. 

264 This according to Ramelli’s and Oehler’s editions; not according to Migne's edition, 
which adopts a marginal gloss instead. 
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CD-101A [448 Ramelli]). This is the same example as is used by Gregory in 
In Illud 13,22-14,7 Downing (“when all the evilness that had got mixed with 
the beings, like a sort of impurity, has been consumed by the fusion of the 
purifying fire ..." xo0ópotov p), and in other passages of De anima as well, 
e.g. 157D-E (516 Ramelli): what is handed to the otherworldly (aiaviov) fire 
is what is contrary to the souls nature, i.e., evil, which must be destroyed; 
then the fire will cease to burn. This idea was dear to Origen, for instance in 
Princ. 210,6 and Hom. in Ier. 16,6. 

Macrina insists that the aim of the whole cathartic process is the utter- 
most annihilation of sin and evil (De an. 100-105A). She grounds her argu- 
ment in Scripture, the norm or canon (xavov) of Christian philosophy. The 
Gospel stresses the necessity of purification, which must be commensurate 
with the amount of evil/impurity accumulated by each one (Matt 18:23-25; 
Luke 7:41); the very idea of measure excludes that of an infinite duration. For 
all souls, the aim ofthis purification is virtue and (on the basis of1Cor 15:28) 
assimilation to the divinity, an ideal that was already rooted in Platonism: 


Evil must necessarily be eliminated, absolutely and in every respect, once and 
for all, from all that is, and, since in fact it is not [...], neither will it have to 
exist, at all. For, as evil does not exist in its nature outside will, once each 
will has come to be in God, evil will be reduced to complete disappearance, 
because no receptacle will be left for it [...] God's right judgement is applied 
to all, and extends the time of the restitution of the debt according to its amount 
[...] the complete eradication of debts does not take place through any money 
payment, but the debtor is handed to the torturers, until he has paid his whole 
debt [...] Everything that is free will turn out to be in virtue, since what is free 
has no master. Now, God's nature is the source ofall virtue; so, in it there will be 
those who have attained freedom from evil, that, as the Apostle says, “God may 
be all in all" God will be both all and in all. God's nature will become all to us 
and will take the place of all, distributing itself in a way that will be suitable 
to the needs of that life. And from divine revelation it is clear that God, for 
those who deserve it, is place, house, garment, food, drink, light, richness, 
kingdom, and whatever it is possible to think and express among those things 
that contribute to a good life for us. Well, he who is "all" also is “in all.” And in 
this it seems to me that Scripture teaches the complete disappearance of evil. 
For, if in all beings there will be God, clearly in them there will be no evil. 

(De an. 101-104) 


The last three periods of the block quotation are again a clear echo of Ori- 
gen's deduction of the eventual disappearance of evil from 1Cor 15:28. The 
notion that punishment must be commensurate with one's deeds in the 
present life (£ra&ícc «àv BeBuopévov) is recurrent in Gregory”® and comes 


265 E.g. CE 3,3,36; De inf. 73; V Greg. Thaum. PG 46,904,51. 
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directly from Origen (xoà thv &čiav «àv Bepuopévov, Fr. in Ps. 74,8). The 
initial, strong assertion that evil must be absolutely eliminated echoes Ori- 
gen's analogous claims, e.g. in Hom. in Ier. 115: “evil must subsist absolutely 
nowhere, in no respect" (det undapas ovveotdvat). 

In this connection, Macrina comforts those who fear death and oth- 
erworldly torments: the téàoç of every soul is its infinite progress in the 
assimilation to God, in an infinitely increasing participation in the divine 
Good-God (De an. 105AD), who is infinite (97A); this is a tensional ideal that 
owes much to Origen." Suffering in purification is but a necessary way to 
achieve this. In De an. 157BD, Macrina warns that purification for sinners 
will be severe, but she is also clear that this purification from sins and pas- 
sions in fire (160C) will bring about their eventual salvation. God's image will 
be restored in its pureness in all of them. Macrina's pastoral exhortation to 
avoid sin as much as possible in order to avoid suffering, or at least a long suf- 
fering, is analogous to Origen's recommendation, for instance in Dial. Her- 
acl. 10: it is necessary to endeavour to avoid even the smallest sins, because 
even these exclude people from God's Kingdom. In the section devoted to 
him, I have mentioned Origen’s pastoral concern with respect to the divulga- 
tion ofthe theory of universal salvation among immature people who need 
the threat of punishment to avoid evil. 

This is also expounded by means of the exegesis of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus in De an. 81A—84D. Macrina clarifies its spiritual meaning: the 
human being was originally untouched by evil, but the gift of free will it 
received from God allowed for its choice of evil; divine providence then 
divided human life into two: the earthly and the eternal. Humans should 
choose the true good in the future life, and not apparent goods in the 
present life, otherwise they will need purification by fire in the other world 
(such as Dives' purifying suffering). Spiritual interpretations are provided 
for the "huge chasm" between Dives and Lazarus after death, for "Abraham's 
bosom,” for the flame of hell, for the drop of water from Paradise, and for 
the bodily limbs mentioned in the parable, while Dives and Lazarus have 
no body after their death and before the resurrection.” Macrina interprets 


?66 See my Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, introductory essay with argument and documen- 
tation. 

267 "Scripture presents this exposition in a form that refers to the body, but spreads in, 
here and there, many hints by which whoever is able to understand accurately is driven to 
a subtler interpretation. This [...] detaches the reader [...] from the literal meaning [...] For, 
what eyes can Dives raise in Hades, if he left in the grave those of his body? And how can 
the incorporeal perceive a flame? What tongue can he wish to have refreshed by a drop of 
water, given that he does not own the corporeal one? [...] For, since the bodies are in the 
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Luke 16:27-31 as a warning that the soul must be purified from the "fleshly 
glue"—if not yet in this life, then in the next—to be free in that "race toward 
the Good" that each soul, sooner or later, will perform (De an. 85B-88C). 
Gregory was inspired by Origen, with his spiritual exegesis of the fire of hell 
in Princ. 2,10,4—5 and his exegesis of the Dives and Lazarus parable in his lost 
De resurrectione: “concerning Lazarus and Dives one can doubt; the simplest 
believe that the details of the parable have ben said in the sense that both 
Dives and Lazarus, still endowed with their bodies, are receiving what their 
deeds in this life have deserved; those who are more precise think that, since 
after the resurrection no one is left in biological life, the facts described in 
the parable do not take place in the resurrection [...] and therefore they 
investigate the meaning of the tongue, the finger, Abraham’s bosom [...] But 
the rich who is punished and the poor who rests in Abraham’s bosom, it 
is before the return of the Saviour and the end of the world, and therefore 
before the resurrection, that they are said, the former to be punished in hell, 
and the latter to rest in Abraham’s bosom” (ap. Method. De res. ap. Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. 234, p. 301a). 

In cols. 132C-136A Macrina—mindful of Origen's allegorisation of the 
eschatological heavenly feasts—reads the Feast of Tabernacles in Ps 17:27 
as an allegory of the eventual universal apokatastasis: all rational creatures 
will enjoy harmony and unity after the disappearance of evil. In col. 133D 
the access to the Temple is allegorised as all logika's access to the even- 
tual restoration, which comes from knowledge and voluntary adhesion to 
God. Indeed, the whole topography of the Temple indicates an intellectual 
geography where the angels are the *horns of the altar" around which the 
eschatological feast is celebrated. 


The human race, because of vice implanted in it, was banished from God's 
enclosure, but, once purified by the lustral bath, can enter it again. And since 
these enclosures that interpose themselves, through which vice separated us 
from the internal part situated beyond the veil, are destined to be demolished 
once and for all, when, thanks to resurrection, our nature will be reconstituted 
as a tent that is planted, and all corruption ingenerated because of vice will 


graves, while the soul is neither in a body nor constituted by parts, it would be impossible to 
adapt the structure ofthe narration, in its immediate meaning, to truth, unless we refer, with 
a metaphor or transposition, each detail to the intelligible interpretation [...] When Scripture 
mentions the finger, eye, tongue [...] after the dissolution of the composite body, it refers 
to the soul [...] it will be reasonable to think that hell (Hades) is not a place called so, but a 
condition of invisible and incorporeal existence, where the soul lives,” according to Origen's 
etymology of &dy¢ from disc, accepted also by Methodius (De res. ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 234, 
p. 2993). 
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disappear from beings, then God's feast will be prepared by all, who will have 
been consolidated again and restructured by means of resurrection, so that 
all will take part in one and the same joy, and there will be no more difference 
to divide the rational nature in its participation in goods that are the same for 
all, but those who now are excluded due to vice will be finally able to enter the 
recesses of divine beatitude. (133D) 


Phil 230 is introduced, here too, in support of the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis (col. 136A). This Scriptural quotation was very dear to Origen, too, and 
appears in all periods of Gregory's literary production. Macrina explains 
here that St. Paul in this passage prophesied the eventual “universal har- 
mony with the Good,” which will obtain in the final apokatastasis. 

The strong link between anastasis and apokatastasis, resurrection and 
restoration, is illustrated by Macrina in cols. 145C-149B. Its very basis is 
the definition of the resurrection itself as the restoration or reconstitution 
(&roxorcácecxactc) of human nature to its original condition. This definition 
is a recurrent motif in Gregory's works. For instance, it is also found in a 
homiletic context, Hom. in Eccl. GNO V 296,16-18: “Resurrection is noth- 
ing else but the complete restoration to the original condition [návtwç | 
elc TO dipyottoy dmoxatdatactc].” The same equation between anastasis and 
apokatastasis is drawn by Gregory in a number of other places, for instance 
De mort. GNO IX 51,16 ff., Hom. op. 17,2, Or. in Pulch. GNO IX 472, and De or. 
dom. PG 44,148C. This ubiquitous presence is certainly intentional; it can- 
not be regarded as a proof that Gregory mixed up the notions of resurrection 
and restoration, or that he wanted to “reduce” apokatastasis to the resurrec- 
tion ofthe body (more on this misunderstanding below, in a brief discussion 
of recent scholarship). Gregory entertains a holistic notion of resurrection, 
which involves not only the restoration of the body to its original condition 
prior to the fall, but also the restoration of the soul and intellect of each 
human being to its integrity before sin. This is a whole process that starts 
with the resurrection of the body and continues with purification and illu- 
mination ofthe soul and intellect if need be. This is clear from De anima. The 
resurrection of the body is the beginning of the restoration; for some, who 
are already pure, it is also the end, since their restoration will be completed 
atonce;for others there will be a long process before the completion oftheir 
restoration. Anastasis coincides with apokatastasis if it is understood holis- 
tically. The resurrection of soul and intellect may actually be achieved in 
some cases after a long purification, but it will be achieved for all; there is 
no doubt that for Gregory the resurrection will involve all humanity. In his 
definition ofthe resurrection as a restoration Gregory is, once again, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Origen, who used d&noxatdotaats in reference to the 
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resurrection, for example of Christ (Comm. in Io. 20,11) or even of Lazarus 
(ibid. 28,6). It is clearly by Origen that Methodius was inspired when he 
called the resurrection of all Christians &roxo&ccacti (De res. 3,2). What 
is more, Origen explicitly defined apokatastasis as the perfection of the 
resurrection: TÒ 1ÉAetov tfc dvact&cews (Comm. in Io. 10,37). This idea was 
taken over and elaborated by Gregory. This is why in De mort. 59-60 he 
speaks of the resurrection of the body and the restoration of the soul in 
a perfectly parallel way: “Do not blame the body for its indecorous parts, 
because after this, thanks to the regeneration [maAtyyevecia], the soul will 
be reconstituted to a more divine condition, and will be made beautiful by 
being purified from superfluous and useless parts for the enjoyment of the 
future life." 

Resurrection is thus the restoration of human nature to its original con- 
dition, prior to the emergence of evil, as Macrina explains. But the original 
condition of humanity, as was planned and created by God dÉ dpyíjc, was 
free from evil, from all suffering, and from bodily decay and death; “human 
nature was something divine, before the human being acquired the impulse 
toward evil" (De an. 148A). And in the téAog it will return to being so, in 
accord with the principle of similarity (but not identity!) between the dp- 
xy and the véAoc that was a pillar of Origen's thought and was embraced by 
Gregory as well. The body will remain, but it will be made glorious and freed 
from secondary aspects such as the division into genders, which is acces- 
sory and not ontologically intrinsic to the human being. It was provided 
only because of the fall, but it cannot exist in the image of God. This convic- 
tion, which is also expressed in De hominis opíficio, will remain unchanged 
in Gregory up to his last work (Homily 7 on the Song of Songs).?* Macrina, 
interpreting 1 Cor 15:35-38, remarks that the omnipotent God not only gives 
back to each human being its body, which had been dissolved, but bestows 
on human nature “a more magnificent constitution" (De an. 153C), the “spir- 
itual body" of 1Cor 15:44. That incorruptible and glorious body (see 1Cor 
15:52), free from ráðn, will no longer be a cause of sin; thus, it will no longer 
prevent the soul from remaining in the Good. This is apokatastasis. 

Indeed, as Macrina claims, the aim that God intends to pursue with the 
resurrection is apokatastasis, the restoration of all humans—and indeed all 


268 “God is neither male nor female: how could one think of anything of this kind concern- 
ing the divine nature, while not even for us humans this characteristic endures forever, but, 
when we are one in Christ, we shall put off the signs of this physical difference, together with 
the whole “old human being"? [...] If we call God “Mother” or “Love,” we shall not err: for God 
is Love, as John said” (1John 4:8). 
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rational beings and all creatures of God—to a state of original perfection 
with a view to their infinite spiritual development. Those who have pursued 
virtue in this life will rise immediately in a perfect state; those who have not 
will still need purification after their resurrection. God will eliminate from 
them all that is spurious and alien to their nature, that is, sin and evil: 
(sinners too will) finally recover, after long periods of time, the common form 
that was conferred by God to us from the beginning [...] after the purification 
and vanishing of these passions thanks to (God's) solicit and much needed 
care, with the therapy of fire, instead of those defects there will appear their 
positive counterparts: incorruptibility, life, force, grace, glory, and every other 
similar prerogative that we conjecture can be contemplated in the Godhead 
itself and in its image, human nature. (157C-160C) 


These, pronounced by Macrina, are the concluding words of the whole De 
anima. But the doctrine ofuniversal restoration, which Gregory is very likely 
to have absorbed from his venerated ascetic sister and his main inspirer, 
Origen, is proclaimed in many other works, from the earliest to the latest 
stages of his production, and in disparate literary genres: from the dialogue 
(De anima) to the exegetical treatise/homily (In Illud and Homilies on the 
Song of Songs), from the "catechetical handbook" (Oratio catechetica) to 
consolatory literature (De infantibus) and other works as well. 

Indeed, Gregory includes the doctrine of apokatastasis among the basic 
Christian teachings, which catechists should impart to all those who are 
instructed by them in the Christian faith, in his Oratio catechetica. The most 
significant passage here is undoubtedly ch. 26, 64-67 Mühlenberg, where 
universal apokatastasis is affirmed, including that of the devil. This is made 
possible by the otherworldly purification of creatures, as in De anima, but in 
turn the effectiveness of this purification is very clearly made dependent on 
Christ's incarnation— something also suggested in In Illud, as I mentioned. 
Gregory is arguing that God's salvific plan keeps divine justice and goodness 
together (the same theodicy as Origen supported against Marcionites and 
“Gnostics,” developing his doctrine of apokatastasis): 

It is proper to the just to distribute things to each one in accord with his or her 
merits, and it is proper to the wise neither to subvert justice nor to separate 
the good purpose inspired by love for humanity from the Judgement according 
to justice, but to join both these elements together in a fitting way, rendering 
to justice what it deserves, without parting from the goodness of the purpose 
inspired by love for humanity. 


Let us now consider whether these two elements can be detected in what 
has happened [sc. in Christ's deception of the devil]. The rendering of what 
one has deserved, through which the deceiver [sc. the devil] is deceived in 
turn, shows God's justice; the purpose of the fact is a proof of the goodness of 
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its agent. For it is typical of justice to render to each one those things whose 
principles and causes one has initially provided as a foundation, just as the 
earth produces fruits according to the kind of seeds that have been sown into 
it. And it is typical of wisdom not to fall down from the Good in the modality of 
rendering similar things for similar things. Take the following example: both 
a venom, which assaults a person, and a medication, which heals the victim 
of the assault, mix with food in the same way, but the former is deleterious, 
whereas the latteris a help against the deleterious effects ofthe other. And yet, 
the modality of the therapy does not mar the purpose of the good deed; for, 
although in both cases a mixing takes place between the substance, poison 
or medicine, and the food, however, we look at their respective purposes, 
and therefore we praise the one and get indignant at the other. In the same 
way, also here, from the point of view of justice, the deceiver [sc. the devil] 
receives in exchange those things whose seeds he has sown by means of his 
own free choice. For he is deceived in turn by [Christ's] human appearance, 
he who first deceived the human being with the seduction of pleasure. But 
the purpose of what has happened manifests a difference for the better: the 
devil plotted his deception aiming at the destruction of human nature, while 
Christ, who is just, good, and wise at the same time, used the intention of 
deception aiming at the salvation ofthe destroyed. In this way, he benefited not 
only the one who had perished [sc. the human being], but also the one who had 
perpetrated that ruin against us [sc. the devil]. For, when death is approached 
by life, darkness by light, and corruption by incorruptibility, there occurs the 
disappearance of the worse element and its passage into non-being [tò yy, öv]. 
This is beneficial to the one who is purified from those worse elements. Take, 
again, the following example. When a less valuable matter has got mixed with 
gold, the workers, thanks to the consuming action offire, destroy what is alien 
to gold and must be rejected, and bring back the more precious matter to 
its natural splendour. The separation of the two matters, however, does not 
take place without pain: over time, the fire, thanks to its destructive power, 
has the spurious substance disappear, while it is a kind of therapy for the 
gold that what is over it and spoils its beauty is fused by that fire. Now, in 
the same way, the approach ofthe divine power, like fire, to death, corruption, 
darkness, and whatever product of evilness?? had grown upon the inventor 
of evil [sc. the devil], produced the disappearance of what is against nature 
and therefore benefited the nature itself [sc. of the devil as created substance] 
with the purification, although the above-mentioned separation is painful. 
Indeed, not even the adversary himself would doubt that what has happened 
is both just and salvific [Stxoudv te xai ety) piov], in consideration of the benefit 
produced. Let me now explain this benefit with another simile. Those who 
are amputated and cauterised for therapeutic reasons become angry with 
their healers, exasperated as they are by the pain of the wound. But if health 
returns thanks to these treatments, and the suffering caused by cauterisation 
disappears, they will be grateful to those who have applied that therapy to 


269 I emend the reading £yyovov, kept by Mühlenberg, into £yyóvov. 
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them. Likewise, once, after the revolving of long ages [paxpai neptodot], evil has 
been wiped out from nature, while now it is completely mixed and confused 
with it, when there will be the restoration of those who now lie in evilness into 
their original state [ý cig tò àpyotiov ànoxatáotaoiç THY vv Ev xaxiq xeipiévov ], a 
unanimous thanksgiving will be elevated by all creation, both those who have 
been punished in purification and those who needed not even a beginning of 
purification. 


These and such things are made possible by the great Mystery ofthe inhumana- 
tion of God [tò peya wuotyptov THs elas evavpwnycews]. For, thanks to all the 
respects in which Christ has mixed with humanity, having passed through 
all that is proper to human nature, birth, nourishment, growth, and having 
even gone as far as the trial of death, he has accomplished all the tasks I have 
mentioned, both liberating the human being from evilness [tóv te &vOpomov THs 
xaxiaç £AebOepov] and healing even the inventor of evilness [xai adtov xóv tfc 
xaxiaç evpetiv iwpevoç] (sc. the devil). For the purification from the illness, as 
painful as it may be, is the definitive healing of the sickness. 


The example of the purifying action of fire occurs here, too, as an allegory 
of the purification that will lead to apokatastasis, which is also described in 
terms of unity and harmony of all creation, which, liberated from evil, will 
give thanks to God. Gregory foresees two cases: some, having been already 
purified on earth, will need no purification in the other world; others will be 
purified in the next world. Tertium non datur: the case of creatures who will 
never achieve purification is not contemplated by Gregory. Here, moreover, 
the role of Christ in apokatastasis is made clear. It is Christ who heals (as 
Christus medicus, a theme dear to Clement and Origen) and purifies off all 
evil both from humanity—thanks to his “inhumanation,’ as is also explained 
in In Illud —and from the devil himself, who was “the inventor of evil.” The 
apokatastasis made possible by Christ is so universal that it will extend even 
to the devil, whose purification is “both just and salvific.” 

The theme of the deception of the devil, to which Gregory refers in this 
passage, is central to his understanding of the original sin: in his Socratic- 
Platonic ethical intellectualism, sin is the result of a wrong choice which 
depends on a wrong judgement; it is ultimately due to ignorance.”” The pro- 
toplasts did what they did, which was evil, because it looked good, and it 
looked good because they were deceived by the devil. Indeed, in Hom. op. 
20, the very name of the forbidden tree, “of the knowledge of good and evil," 
is said to express the double nature of the fruit: “it seems to be good [xoAóv 
elvat doxet], but, in that it causes the ruin of those who taste it, it turns out 


279 On ethical intellectualism in Gregory and the Cappadocians in general, see B. Otis, 
"Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 12 (1958) 95-124. 
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to be the culmination of all evil,” xoxoó navtòç ëoyatov. The devil's decep- 
tion is described in Or. cat. GNO III/4, 26,3—5: “the adversary, having mingled 
evilness [xaxia] to the human faculty of choice [mpoatpects], produced an 
obfuscation and darkening of the capacity for reasoning well [evAoyic].” Sin 
comes from an obfuscation ofthe intellect. Indeed, for Gregory the demons' 
main work of temptation consists precisely in deception (7 &rormAy tev ðar- 
Love), in giving to evil an appearance of good (C. fatum GNO III2, 59,6-12), 
in deceiving human beings through oracles, divination, and the like (ibid. 
59,1516), and in having humans judge in a superficial way, without a proper 
exercise of free will (V. Greg. Thaum. PG 46, 937,30). Freedom, for Gregory 
just as for Origen, is freedom to choose the Good; the choice of evil, which 
is a consequence of a wrong judgement and an obnubilated mind, denotes 
a lack of freedom. 

It might seem that stressing the deception operated by the devil —who is 
thus rightly deceived by the merely human appearance of Jesus, as Clement 
had emphasised in Strom. 6,140,3 (&pi9poúpevoç èv doe dvOpmmoc, KPUTTOMEVOS 
dé öç Y|v)—is just a way to remove the problem of the “original sin" one 
step backward, so to relieve the human being from a responsibility that is 
rather assigned to the devil. But Gregory adds that Christ saved both the 
human being and the devil, through the purification from what is alien to 
their nature, that is, evil. The creatures themselves will thus be restored to 
God. Gregory follows Origen in theorising the salvation of the devil, not as 
enemy and evil, but as a creature that, once healed, voluntarily converts to 
God. Origen in Princ. 3,6,5 provides the background for Gregory's previsions 
concerning the devil in Or. Cat. 26. Here, too, it is only through Christ's 
healing that the devil and all sinning rational creatures can be restored: 

Propterea namque etiam nouissimus inimicus, qui mors appellatur, destrui 
dicitur, ut neque ultra triste sit aliquid, ubi mors non est, neque diuersum 
sit, ubi non est inimicus. Destrui sane nouissimus inimicus ita intellegendum 
est, non ut substantia eius quae a Deo facta est pereat, sed ut propositum et 
uoluntas inimica, quae non a Deo sed ab ipso processit, intereat. Destruetur 
ergo, non ut non sit, sed ut inimicus et mors non sit. Nihil enim Omnipotenti 
impossibile est, nec insanabile est aliquid Factori suo. 


The devil, as the inventor of evil, is identified by Origen with the “last enemy" 
mentioned in 1 Cor 15:26, which in Comm. in Rom. 5,7 he glossed as mors ani- 
mae. The devil is saved, for both Origen and Gregory, not as a personification 
of evil, but as a creature of God healed by Christ from that evil of which he 
was the initiator (out of envy, q06voc, both for Gregory, Or. cat. GNO III/4, 
25,10 ff., and for Origen, Or. 19,3). Origen, stating that no one is “incur- 
able" for Christ, since Christ is also the one who has created every creature 
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and thus can heal all of them (Princ. 3,6,5), was correcting Plato, according 
to whom some who have done too much evil are "incurable" (dviatot), and 
therefore their souls cannot be healed through suffering and restored to the 
contemplation of the Ideas, but must remain in Tartarus forever. Indeed, 
the idea of people who are dviatot both on earth and in hell occurs fre- 
quently in Plato. Origen probably had in mind three famous passages from 
Plato's descriptions of otherworldly punishments in Phaedo, Gorgias, and 
Republic. In Phaed. x13E2 Plato states that those who are incurable because 
of the gravity of their sins are destined to Tartarus, from where they will 
never go out.” In Gorg. 525C2 Plato, after remarking that only through suf- 
fering is it possible to get rid of evil, observes that those who committed 
extremely serious sins have become incurable, and their torments, which 
are expressly described as eternal, do not produce their purification, but are 
simply retributive and useful for other people, as a paradigm.?? And in Resp. 
615E3 Plato repeats that tyrants—the worst kind of sinners in his view— 
and private citizens who had committed serious sins are incurable and are 
never allowed to leave their place of punishment.”” Indeed, sin is repeatedly 
presented by Plato as an illness of the soul that may become incurable, 
also in contexts in which he is speaking of human justice.” Origen, fol- 
lowed by Gregory, corrects Plato on this point, claiming that no being is 
incurable for its creator, not even the devil. Even though he is a tendentious 
witness, Theophilus of Alexandria caught well that the salvation of the devil 


271 OLS dv SdEwow awdtws &yetv Sd xà peyedy TAV ài [...] todtous dé ý nposxovoa 
poîpa pinter eic tov Táprotpov, eu odmote éx(jatvovctv. 

272 Ar dAynddvwv xai ddvvdv yiyvetat adtois D mpeAta xai EvOdde xal ev “Arðov: od yàp olóv te 
dws adixiac tra ccena. ot Ò dv th eoyata åðixýowci vol Sid xà torndta ASuHpata aviator 
yévvtal, ¿x Tovtwv Th Mapadetypata buerg, xol odtor adtol pev obxéxt dvivavrat oddév, &xe 
aviatot dvtec, ZAAo 8& dvivavtat ol coU touc OpAvtEC Sid TAS dpaptiaç Th péyiota xod SSuvnpdtato 
xal poBepwtata maby m&cxovtas tov del yoóvov. 

273 Tote mhelotous tupåvvovç: Yoav Sé xal iSiatal ctvec TOY ueydAa juaptyxdtwy [...] dure 
£yóvtoy. 

274 See, e.g., Gorg. 480B2: napa tov Boom Women Tapa tov (avpóv, omevdovta ÖTWÇ uh 
eyxpovia8ey tò voonua tie ddixiac Smovdov THY oxy noiosi xal dvíarov; 512A7: el S€ ttc Koa &v 
[...] TH due MoMd voor uaa Eve xal dviata, oa dé Piwteov gotiv xal todtov dvycel, divte ex 
o reco dvte èx Sixnaotyplov édvte doer do8evody away, AA olev Sti odx ğuervóv ott Du 
TH HOXOneg® dvOowmw- xaxds yàp dveyxy Zoch Du. 

275 Such as Prot. 325A8: oe aviatov övta Cora exPaArew ex TOV mov H &roxteivew; Resp. 
410A3: tobc Mev eüqvelc Th THUATA xoi TAS iuxdc Jepamedcoual, Tods SE uh, Boot Nev xatà oôpa 
Tolodtol, drxoOvyjoxety Edcovaty, Tods dé KATH THY tuXHV xenco quels Kal avidtous avto dnoxtevodaw; 
Leg. 735E3: tos yàp méytota eénuaptnxdtac, dvictous 08 övraç, peylatyy Gë odoav BA wv nóAXenc, 
anodattew lafe: 731B5: TO napånav viata ddiucnuata obx Zocn dws &xepuyetv Y, payópevov 
xoi àpuvópevov VIKOVTA xal TH uv dviévot KoAKCovta. 
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for Origen—just as for Gregory— passes through his healing, that is, his 
liberation from sin: tov 8t$oAov [...] påuevoç mons duaptias £AguSepousvov 
emt THY dpyatav ua äpoaugtofot ctv (Ep. Pasch. 16 fr.).? 

Both from In Illud and from the passage of Or. cat. 26 quoted above, as 
well as from others, it clearly emerges that for Gregory, just as for Origen, 
the doctrine of apokatastasis is a Christological, and indeed Christocentri- 
cal, doctrine. In their view, it is a specifically Christian doctrine. This is also 
why Origen was at such pains to distinguish his own, Christian notion of 
apokatatasis from the Stoic. Both in Origen's and in Gregory's view, univer- 
sal apokatastasis is made possible, not by any metaphysical or cosmological 
necessity, but by Christ's inhumanation, sacrifice, and resurrection, and by 
the grace of God. The very fact that for both Origen and Gregory the eventual 
universal restoration begins with, and coincides with a holistic vision of, the 
resurrection makes it clear that their concept of apokatastasis is thoroughly 
Christian, given the Christian—and not “pagan” or "Platonic"—roots of the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Moreover, it is certainly the case that Origen's 
and Gregory's main metaphysical pillar for the eventual universal restora- 
tion, namely the ontological non-subsistence of evil and its final vanishing, 
was also a metaphysical tenet of Platonism, and they both very probably 
deemed it a tenet of Christian Platonism as well, but they also found it in 
the Bible, especially in 1Cor 15:23-28, and indeed they grounded it in the 
authority of Scripture, and not in that of Plato or Plotinus.?? It must also 
be remembered that in their view—which is indebted to Hellenistic Jew- 
ish apologetics from Aristobulus onwards and Christian apologetics from 
Justin, Tatian and Clement onwards— Plato of course agreed with the Bible, 
in that he was inspired by either the Bible itself or the very author of the 
Bible, God's Logos. This should always be borne in mind when speaking of 
Christian Platonism. 

That evil must eventually disappear in the most radical way, in accord 
with its ontological non-subsistence, is repeatedly declared by Gregory, just 
as by Origen before and Evagrius after him. I have already highlighted this 
idea in De anima, In illud, and Oratio catechetica. But these are not, by far, the 


276 The same is confirmed by Jerome in Comm. in Dan. 3: Quidam pessime ad diabolum 
referunt quod in consummatione et fine mundi etiam ipse recipiat notitiam Dei et omnes ad 
poenitentiam cohortetur, et hunc uolunt esse regem Niniue, qui nouissime descendit de throno 
superbiae et humilitatis praemia consequutus sit. 

277 See my "Origen and the Apokatastasis: A Reassessment,” in Origeniana Decima, eds. 
S. Kaczmarek-H. Pietras, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 244 (Leu- 
ven, 2011), 649—670. 
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only works where Gregory insists on it. Another work in which the theme of 
apokatastasis is prominent, In Inscriptiones Psalmorum, contains passages 
that are very clear on this score, especially GNO V 100,25 and 1013. Here 
Gregory proclaims that evil is not ab aeterno in the absolute sense, é& didiov 
(only God is, according to him and to Origen), and therefore it will not 
subsist in aeternum: 


The Lord's succour has not allowed us to continue to be inhabitants of hell, 
also because, in proportion to the amount of suffering deriving from sin, we 
have received the therapy from the Physician. And here he expounds an even 
greater philosophical truth, by asserting as a dogma that evil is not ab aeterno 
[2& &i8tov] [...] Therefore, it has been demonstrated that evil is not ab aeterno 
[2& &i8tov] and will not subsist forever [ic det]. For what does not exist always 
[&et] will not exist forever [eic det] either. 


» A 


Indeed, soon after Gregory speaks of “complete elimination of evil,” avaipects 
tod xaxod. This does not simply derive from a metaphysical necessity, given 
evil’s ontological negativity, but from Christ’s action (the same as in In illud, 
where it is the inhumanation of Christ that liberates humanity from evil). 
Gregory confers again a strong Christological foundation to his apokatasta- 
sis doctrine. 

Since evil has no ontological subsistence, as opposed to God, the only 
true Good and true Being, to be found in evil is tantamount to non being: 
"Being in evil properly means non being, since evil itself has no ontological 
subsistence of its own; what originates evil, indeed, is rather a lack of Good” 
(In inscr. Ps. GNO III/2, 62-63). This is also what was maintained by Bar- 
daisan,”* who, not accidentally, was a Middle Platonist and a supporter of 
the apokatastasis doctrine. At the end of the Liber legum regionum, 6n Nau, 
he declares: “But whenever God likes, everything can be, with no obstacle 
at all. Indeed, there is nothing that can impede that great and holy will. For, 
even those who are convinced to resist God, do not do so in force, but they 
are in evil and error, and this can be only for a short time, because God is 
kind and gentle, and allows all natures to remain in the state in which they 
are and govern themselves by their own will, but at the same time they are 
conditioned by the things that are done and the plans that have been con- 
ceived [sc. by God] in order to help them.” For Bardaisan, just as for Origen 
and Gregory of Nyssa, to be in evil means to be against God, who is the Good 
and Being; therefore, it cannot mean to be in stability and force, but in non- 
being and weakness. This is why this condition can endure only for a short 


278 See above, Ch.1, section on Bardaisan. 
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time; for nobody can remain in non-being, otherwise one would face anni- 
hilation. Evil will have to disappear: no creature will be found in evil any 
more. It comes as no surprise that exactly at this point Bardaisan introduces 
his doctrine of apokatastasis,"? as the accomplishment of Providence, “the 
plans conceived by the Godhead to help its creatures." 

Not only in De anima, In illud, Oratio catechetica, and In Inscriptiones 
Psalmorum, but also in De tridui spatio is the eventual vanishing of evil 
announced, and moreover it is connected—as in Jn illud and Or. cat. 26— 
with the action of Christ. In De trid. sp. GNO IX 285,7-286,12 Gregory is 
reflecting on the days that elapsed between the death and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. He refers them to Christ's threefold victory over evil, respec- 
tively in the man, the woman, and the serpent (the devil), thus suggesting 
again the purification even of the devil from evil. Gregory states that a day 
“was devoted to the healing of a kind of those who were infected with evil" 
and that during the third day death was completely eliminated (xatapyet- 
tat, ibid. GNO IX 285,21—23). This anticipates the total eviction of evil and 
death that will take place in the eventual apokatastasis (prophesied in 1Cor 
15:23-28). It is Christ who, assuming human nature and being raised with it, 
has brought again to the Being humanity, which had fallen into non-being, 
i.e. evil. The clearest expression is found in De v. Mos. 2,175: “Out of love for us, 
who had been corrupted in our being due to foolishness, Christ has accepted 
to be created just as we are, to bring back to being [clc tò öv] what had ended 
up out of being [tò £& tod övtoç yevópevoc]." Here “out of being” also means 
“out of the Good,” that is, “far from God.” 

The return of humanity to God (the Good and the only true Being) 
is a description of the restoration of humanity. A similar description is 
employed by Gregory in another work, Hom. in Eccl. 2, 305,10-13: given 
that humanity, after the fall, broke its communion with the angels, the 
great Shepherd of all rational creatures left the angels in order to look for 
the lost sheep—that is, humanity, in Gregory's allegory—so to "restore it 
among the existing beings [ànoxataothoa xoig oo), that the total number 
of God's creatures might become perfect again, in that what had been 


279 “And there will come a time when even this capacity for harm that remains in them will 
be brought to an end by the instruction that will obtain in a different arrangement of things. 
And, once that new world will be constituted, all evil movements will cease, all rebellions will 
come to an end, and the fools will be persuaded, and the lacks will be filled, and there will 
be safety and peace, as a gift of the Lord of all natures." The "lacks" are the lacks of Good 
represented by evil. The Good will fill everything, in Bardaisan's and in Origen's and Gregory's 
view. See above, Ch. 1, the section on Bardaisan. 
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lost/ had perished was brought back, alive and well, to what does not perish." 
Restoration to being is apokatastasis to what does not perish (&néMvut), that 
is, God and all that is good. The fall had lost humanity, i.e. had it perish 
(&róXXopu), but thanks to Christ humanity does no longer perish, does no 
longer pass on to non-being, which is evil. Like Origen, Gregory never takes 
&nóMvuı—the verb of the parables of the lost sheep and the prodigal son in 
Luke—as an indication of a definitive perdition or perishing: what was lost 
is found by Christ; what had passed into non-being due to evil is restored to 
being, to the Good, by Christ.?? Indeed, in De virg. 13 Gregory interprets the 
Lukan parable of the lost and recovered drachma precisely in reference to 
apokatastasis, the restoration of God's image to its original state—while it is 
now covered by the dirtiness of flesh—, abandoning sexual unions, the skin 
tunics, and all passions. Gregory uses exactly the same wording as Origen 
had in his Homilies on Jeremiah when in In Eccl. 384-385 he interprets 
God's imperative “to uproot, pull down, and destroy" and then “to rebuild 
and plant” in Jer 1:10 in reference to the destruction of evil as a premise for 
the restoration: “First we must tear down the buildings of evil in us, and 
then find a free space for the building up of the Temple of God, which is 
constructed in our souls.’ 

Restoration to being entails, once again, the disappearance of evil-non- 
being. Gregory explains this also in In inscr. Ps. GNO III/210118-21: “When 
evil is no more, neither will there be anyone who is conformed to it. There- 
fore, once evilness has perished and its form has vanished into non-being, 
all will take up the form of Christ, and one and the same form will shine in all, 
the form that had been applied to human nature from the beginning" The 
theme of the eviction of evil in apokatastasis is joined to that of apokatas- 
tasis as restoration of the image of God in each human—a description of 
apokatastasis that was used by Origen. Gregory insists on the restoration 
to being as the counterpart of the annihilation of evil in the céAog ibid. 
GNO III/2,155. Here, he declares that the nature of evil, which is no crea- 
ture of God, is unstable— being opposed to that of God, the only one who is 
stable in being and is the Being itself—, as Bardaisan declared that being in 
evil cannot be with stability. This is why evil will disappear: 


The nature of evil is unstable and passes away [dotatos te xoi Mapodixy]. 
It did not come into existence in the beginning with the creation [...] and it 
will not continue to exist eternally along with the beings that have ontological 


280 The idea of humanity rescued by Christ the good Shepherd is dear to Gregory, who 
elaborates on it also in Contr. c. Apoll. 16, GNO III/1152—153 and Or. cat. 32. 
281 See my "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah.” 
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consistence. For the beings that derive their existence from the One who is the 
Being continue to be eternally [xà pév yap ¿x tod övtoç Svta xoi v TH &lvou Sid 
Tavtos Stapevet]; but if anything is out of the One who is, its essence is not in 
Being. This thing, therefore, will pass away and disappear in due course, in 
the universal restoration of all into the Good [èv ep «o0 navtòç npòç tò cryabov 
amoxatactd&cet]. As a consequence, in that life which lies before us in hope 
there will remain no trace of evil, which now prevails over us. 


Gregory is adamant that evil will pass away, most definitely, since it is non- 
being as opposed to God the Being. Moreover, it is finite, as opposed to God 
who is infinite. This is why an eternal permanence in evil is impossible. This 
reminds one again of Bardaisan's aforementioned idea that it is impossible 
to remain in evil forever. This is further grounds for the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis, as is indicated by Gregory in De hominis opificio and De mortuis. In 
Hom. op. 21 Gregory opposes the immutability of divine will, which is always 
in the Good, to the mutability of creatures' will, which can be in evil but 
cannot remain there stably: "It is absolutely certain that divine will is char- 
acterised by immutability, whereas the mutability of our nature does not 
remain stable, not even in evil" Since evil is finite, an infinite progression in 
evil is impossible: 


As a consequence, after the extreme limit of evil [tò mépo THs xoxíoc], there 
comes again the Good [ tod dya8od 816801] [...] I believe that in reference to 
us, too, it must be considered that, even if we should have crossed the bound- 
ary of evilness [SteEeAOdvtec tov tH xaxiaç Spov] and reached the culmination 
of the shadow of sin [£v và dxpw yevwpeda Tig xoà THY å&paptiav oxis], we 
shall return to live again in the Light. 


A variant of this argument is also found in De mortuis: it is impossible for 
human will to persist in evil, because the desire for evil cannot endure 
due to the satiety that evil brings about. Indeed, for Gregory only evil, and 
not the Good, which is infinite and is God, can cause satiety (xópoc): “Our 
appetite, purified from all this, will orient its energy toward one single object 
of will, desire, and love. It will not entirely abolish our natural impulses 
toward the old things, but it will reorient them toward the participation 
in the immaterial goods. For in that state there will be a ceaseless love for 
the true Beauty, a praiseworthy eagerness for the treasures of wisdom, the 
beautiful and noble love for glory that is reached in the communion of the 
Kingdom of God, a sublime passion, which will never be sated and will never 
be deluded in its good desire by the satiety [xópoc] of these objects" (De mort. 
19 Lozza). The relationship between God and the intellect is expressed by 
Gregory in terms of love, d yd and even £poc, a noun that was already used 
by Origen in reference to divine love in a revisitation and Christianisation 
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of Plato's doctrine of eros (and that will be developed by Ps. Dionysius). In 
reference to divine love, £poc points to the intensity of &yany.?” Precisely 
the weakening of dän was considered by Origen the cause of the fall 
of the logika, due to xópoc. But in the eventual apokatastasis, according 
to both Origen and Gregory, there will be no more xópoc, since God, the 
infinite Good, will never generate satiety. This will be the case in the end, 
but it was not so at the beginning, because at the beginning the love of God 
had not yet been manifested through Christ. In the end, on the contrary, 
perfect love will prevent any new fall, since, as Origen argued after Paul, 
"Jove never falls (out), 7 geän obdémote (€x)mintet.*? Gregory remembers 
Origen very well when he declares that “no creature of God will fall out 
[undevog &nonintovtoç] of the Kingdom of God" (In illud 13-14 Downing). 
Both Gregory and Origen saw apokatastasis as characterised by perfect and 
indefectible love. 

Everything is oriented to the téAoc, and the téàoç is apokatastasis itself. 
This holds true for both Origen and Gregory. I have already pointed out how 
in De anima Gregory describes the final universal apokatastasis as the téAo¢ 
of the resurrection and the véAoc of God's dealing with each soul, even in 
painful purifications. The definition of apokatastasis as the ultimate véAog is 
also evident in De mort. 60,26—27 Lozza, where the Platonic and Christian 
theme of duolwats De is connected with it, as it was in Origen's thought (who 
saw the “image of God" as an original datum but the “likeness/assimilation 
to God" as something to be achieved voluntarily and to be fully realised in 
the end): “The tédoç of the travel [...] is the restoration to the original con- 
dition [ý mpd¢ tò dpyatov &anoxatdéctacts], which is nothing other than like- 
ness/assimilation to the divine.’ And the very structure of the whole work 
In inscriptiones Psalmorum illustrates that the eventual apokatastasis is the 
ultimate véAoc of all. In In inscr. Ps. GNO V 25-26 Gregory makes it clear that 
the whole Psalter, and as a consequence his own commentary, is constructed 
as a progression toward the téAoc: "The ideas are here interconnected in a 
structure according to a certain progression, in the service of an underlying 
concept. The divine Scripture of the Psalter does well to indicate us the way 


282 In Homily 13 on the Song of Songs, indeed, Gregory defines époc an émitetapevy or 
intense &yánn (GNO VI 383,9). Especially in Homily 1 on the Song of Songs ëpwç expresses the 
souls love for God: "Wisdom speaks clearly in the Proverbs when it describes the love [£poc] 
of the divine Beauty. This love is irreproachable; it is a passion without passion oriented 
toward incorporeal objects" (GNO VI 23,12); “the love [ëpwç] for God derives from sentiments 
that are opposite to those which produce corporeal desire" (ibid. 1921). See my “Love,” in 
Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, English ed. forthcoming with InterVarsity. 

283 See above, Ch. 1, section on Origen. 
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through a wise and natural consequentiality in its teaching, expounding to 
us in a systematic manner, in various and different forms, the method for 
attaining beatitude.” Beatitude is the téAog of everything, and to Gregory's 
mind it corresponds to the eventual apokatastasis. Indeed, it is not acciden- 
tal that precisely in his In inscriptiones Psalmorum Gregory includes some 
of his most suggestive descriptions of apokatastasis. Since apokatastasis is 
the véAoc of all, the last Psalm, 150, is read by Gregory as the eschatological 
thanksgiving of all creatures to God, after the eventual abolition of evil and 
universal restoration: 


After all this, when humanity will have left behind all that which is earthly, 
mute, and silent, it will join the sound of its own chords to the cymbals ofthe 
heavenly choirs [...] When human nature will be elevated again to its original 
condition, the aforementioned union [of chords and cymbals] will release that 
sweet sound of thanksgiving to God for his love for humanity thanks to their 
reciprocal harmony. And through one another, and with one another, they 
will sing a song of thanksgiving to God for his love for humanity, which will 
be heard throughout the universe [...] and once the enemy [sc. death] has 
been entirely destroyed, a praise will be incessantly offered to God, with equal 
honour, by every living creature, forever. (GNO V 66,7-9; 16-22; 67,3-6) 


Unity, harmony, and equality of dignity in the final apokatastasis are empha- 
sised by Gregory not only here, but in several other passages as well, such as 
in In inscr. Ps. 57 and 87: “The title [Maeleth, which he translates “by means 
of a choral dance"] means that a choral dance and joy await those who have 
won the battles over evil [...] All created intellects [mong týs vontijs xticews | 
join the winners in a harmonious choir" (GNO V 86,4—5; 13-14). The harmo- 
nious song and dance of all rational creatures, all logika, will be a glorious 
thanksgiving to God for their liberation from evil. In this thanksgiving in a 
choir that will involve all intellectual beings humanity will join again the 
angels, as it was in the beginning: 
The cymbal's sound invites all to participate in the divine dance. And it seems 
to me that the passage in which it is said, "Praise the Lord with the cymbals 
that have a beautiful sound,’ illustrates the union of our nature with the angels. 
Indeed, that union of angelic and human, when human nature will be restored 
to its original condition, will produce, with their reciprocal encounter, that 
sweet sound of thanksgiving. [...] For this is the meaning of the union of the 
one cymbal with the other: one is the ultramundane nature of angels, the 
other is the rational nature of humans. Sin separated them from one another, 
but when the love of God will have joined them again, they will utter again that 
hymn of praise. (In inscr. Ps. 1,9) 


The very same description of apokatastasis in terms of a harmonious song 
and feast in which humans will join the angels is also found, not only 
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toward the end of De anima, as I have mentioned, but also in In diem natalem 
Salvatoris GNO X/2,237-238, where moreover the specific reference to the 
Feast of Tabernacles and to the “horns of the altar” is the same as in De 
anima: "Then there will be one and the same symphonic feast and the voices 
will resound together for the consolidation of the tabernacle of the inferior 
creature with the superior powers that surround the heavenly altar. For 'the 
horns ofthe altar' are the sublime and transcendent powers of the spiritual 
nature, Principates, Virtues, Thrones, Dominions, with whom human nature 
is reunited in a common feast thanks to that reconstruction ofthe tabernacle 
that will be the resurrection.” Both here and in De anima it is clear that 
Gregory, like Origen, made use of Scriptural allegoresis in his construction of 
the doctrine of apokatastasis. Like Origen, Gregory too seems to dislike the 
term dAnyopia itself, due to its being compromised with “pagan” allegoresis 
of myths. What is more, Gregory overtly defends Origen's very method of 
Scriptural allegoresis in his programmatic preface to his own exegesis ofthe 
Song of Songs. Against "certain churchmen" who attacked Origen, Gregory 
endorses the investigation into Scripture's aivtywate and dndvota.?** The 
terminology itself is Origen's (note again the absence of dAAyyopia, as in 
Origen's works addressed to Christians). And Gregory's characterisation of 
the Song of Songs as the Temple's Holy of Holies?** clearly follows Origen's 
inclusion of the Song of Songs in the Sevtepwoetg as the culmination of 
Scripture. 

The dance and feast of all rational creatures, humans and angels together, 
is one of Gregory's favourite imageries applied to apokatastasis,** and it 
comes from Origen's allegorisation of the heavenly feasts in relation to 
eschatology. In the eventual apokatastasis, the infinite beauty of God?" will 
be the object of the logika's inexhaustible desire and fruition: “the Beauty 
that transcends all this, that which the true Word says will be seen by the 


284 See R. Heine, “Gregory of Nyssa's Apology for Allegory,” Vigiliae Christianae 38 (1984) 
360-370. 

285 M. Laird, "Under Solomon's Tutelage," Modern Theology 18 (2002) 507—525. 

286 Dance signifies joy, as Gregory makes clear in Homily 6 on Ecclesiastes: "Dance indi- 
cates the intensity of joy [evgpoobvy].” That perfect joy will characterise apokatastasis is 
declared by Gregory in De mortuis, where he describes apokatastasis as the restoration of 
God's image in all and states that every human being “will communicate to his fellow human 
being the same joy [ed¢poctvy], and will exult in the beauty of the others." In Homily 5 on the 
Song of Songs Gregory likewise describes apokatastasis as a universal convivial feast where 
the mention of (Philo’s) “sober drunkenness” indicates ecstasy. 

287 See my “Good / Beauty (Agathon/Kalon),’ in The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, 
356—363. 
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pure of heart, is fargreater than any hope and superior to any conjecture" (De 
mort. 7). The souls themselves, once purified, will be restored to “the Beauty 
that is proper to them," tò i8tov x&XXoc (Hom. 15 in Cant. GNO VI 439,18). 
For “we shall be restored to the Beauty that is proper and familiar to us 
[tò olxetov xctAAoc], in which we were formed at the beginning, by becoming 
similar to the image of our archetype [xaT elxdva tod doyetbmov|” (De mort. 
11). Here, again, apokatastasis is described against the theoretical backdrop 
of the doctrines of oikeidsis and the “theology of the image," which are very 
dear to Gregory as they were to Origen.” 

In his De beatitudinibus, too, Gregory describes the eventual apokatasta- 
sis, which he sees indicated in Jesus's words in the beatitudes, in particular 
the eighth. This predicts “the restoration into heavens [1 cig tovs odpavods 
a&moxat&ataats | of those who had fallen into captivity,’ namely the captivity 
of sin (PG 44,1292B). For heavens are the homeland of all rational creatures. 
This is why Gregory connects heavens with apokatastasis as a return home 
after the captivity of sin, also in De or. dom. PG 44,148C: “He will restore you 
to your heavenly homeland,” dnoxatactycet oe TH ovpaviw matptdt. The doc- 
trine of apokatastasis is also expressed in De vit. Mos. GNO VII/1, 57,8-58,3, 
in the sense of the eventual salvation of those who are in hell. Moses’ out- 
stretched hands are read by Gregory—as by Justin??—as a prefiguration of 
the cross of Christ and its effects. Just as Moses, by stretching out his arms 
during the plagues of Egypt, saved not only the Israelites, but the Egyptians 
as well, who symbolise sinners, so does Jesus with his cross save sinners as 
well. The plague of darkness in particular (Ex 10:21) suggests to Gregory that 
Christ’s cross can dissipate even the outer darkness of hell. For Moses could 
remove the darkness from Egypt, and Christ with his cross can remove even 
the outer darkness that, with “Gehenna,” in the Gospel is a designation of 
hell (Matt 8:12): 


Perhaps someone, basing himself on the fact that after three days of suffering 
in darkness even the Egyptians participated in the light, could be induced 
to understand in this passage the announcement of the apokatastasis [ty 
&moxot&ccxacty] that we expect will come to pass in the end, in the Kingdom of 
Heavens: the restoration of those who had been condemned to Gehenna Tréin 
Eu Teéwy xatadedixacpevwv]. Indeed, the “darkness that could be perceived,” 


288 To Gregory's Christianisation of the Stoic doctrine of oikeidsis I have devoted a forth- 
coming study. 

289 See my "San Giustino Martire: il multiforme uso di pvøtýpiov e il lessico dell'esegesi 
tipologica delle Scritture," in Il volto del mistero, ed. A.M. Mazzanti (Castel Bolognese, 2006), 
35-66. 
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as the story goes, is very similar, in both name and meaning, to the *outer 
darkness." Now, both this and the outer darkness are dispelled when Moses 
outstretched his arms for the salvation of those who lay in darkness. 


Itissignificantthat interpolations and glosses are attested for this passage— 
just as for passages in De anima??— aimed at denying that Gregory ever held 
the doctrine of apokatastasis. Some even attempted to delete from this pas- 
sage the very term TOXATAOTACIÇ. 

The same identification of the "outer darkness" with hell emerges in 
Gregory's exegesis of Psalm 59, where he understands v. 6 and 14, “the 
enemies (will) return in the evening," in the sense that sinners will be 
pushed into the external darkness, out of the city of virtue or heavenly 
Jerusalem: "thrown out of the supernal city, punished with the hunger for 
the goods.” Gregory does not describe this punishment as eternal. He rather 
draws a strong differentiation between the section in which he treats the 
otherworldly distinction between the damned and the blessed, and that 
in which he describes the subsequent and last stage, that of the eventual 
apokatastasis, after the elimination of all evil. In the end, sinners will be 
liberated from sin, and this will no longer reign over anyone: 


There will be no destruction of humans, that the work of God may not be 
emptied by annihilation. Instead of human creatures, what will be destroyed 
and reduced to non-being will be sin. [...] When all that is evil has disappeared, 
“they will know—says Scripture—that God is the Lord of Jacob and of the 
ends of the earth." Indeed, since there will be no evilness left anywhere, the 
Lord will be the absolute sovereign ofall the earth, after evil, which now reigns 
over most people, will have been wiped out. 


The rejection of the hypothesis ofa destruction of creatures of God, in order 
to avoid making the work of God vain, is a feature that Gregory shares with 
Origen. On this basis Origen refused to conceive of the destruction even of 
the devil, since what God has created in order for it to exist must exist and 
not perish. What will be annihilated, according to both Origen and Gregory, 
is sin—which is no creature of God, but, being evil, has no ontological 
consistence—and not sinners. Sinners will be purified, albeit painfully. 

Itis meaningful that Gregory continued to support the doctrine of apoka- 
tastasis until the end of his life, even in what very probably is his last work, 
the Homilies on the Song of Songs (ed. GNO VT). In the fourth homily Gregory 
claims that the téAo¢ is “that love may always increase and develop, until the 
One who ‘wants all to be saved and to reach the knowledge of the truth’ has 


299 See the critical notes in my edition Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 
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realised his will [...] until the good will of the Bridegroom is accomplished. 
And this good will is that all humans be saved and reach the knowledge of the 
truth.” That universal salvation is the will of God is declared in 1Timothy; 
Gregory adds that this will shall definitely be realised in the end. This cor- 
responds to what he said e.g. in Inst. GNO VIII/1,48: “God’s perfect will is to 
purify the soul of any stain by grace [...] and bring it pure to God.” 

The last homily, the fifteenth, probably the last thing Gregory wrote in 
his earthly life, even multiplies the references to apokatastasis, and its very 
conclusion is entirely devoted to the description of apokatastasis, after the 
complete vanishing of evilness from all and the attainment of the commu- 
nion with God-the Good by all. First Gregory makes it clear, in accord with 
Paul and Origen, that “God receives everyone in his order, giving to each 
one in proportion to his merits,’ which is also the classical definition of jus- 
tice. God's justice, however, does not contradict God's love. Thus, after this, 
Gregory quotes Rom 8:35,38-39 concerning God's unfailing love: “Nobody 
will ever be able to separate us from God's love, in Christ Jesus: neither life 
nor death,” neither present nor future, nor anything else of what exists." He 
takes up Paul's, and Origen's, differentiation between doing good out of love 
and avoiding evil out of fear, and remarks: "But if, as it is written [1John 4:18], 
love will utterly dispel fear, and fear, by transforming itself, will become love, 
then it will be found that what is saved constitutes a unity [povàç zé cwZoue- 
vov], since all will be unified with one another [návtwv dAndots ivwðévtwy], 
in connaturality with the only Good [£v tH mpd¢ tò uóvov &yaðòv out. 
q], thanks to perfection" (GNO VI 466—467). That this final £voctz—one of 
the most important characterisations of apokatastasis in both Origen and 
Gregory—will involve all rational creatures is made clear by Gregory imme- 
diately afterwards: 


The run for this beatitude is common to all the souls of every order [...] it is a 
natural impulse common to all that of tending to what is blessed and praised 
[...] until a// look at the same object of their desire and become one and the 
same thing and no evilness [xaxta] will any longer remain in anyone. Then God 
will really be ‘all in all’ For all, thanks to the union with one another, will be 
joined in communion with the Good, in Jesus Christ Our Lord. 


291 In his Homily 12 on the Song of Songs Gregory, like Origen, denies the ontological 
positivity of death and evil: “The exact centre of God’s plantation is Life, whereas death per se 
was not planted and has no roots, because it does not possess any place of its own anywhere. 
It is planted only by virtue of the privation of life, when participation in the best substance 
weakens in a living being.” This is why Gregory can proclaim the final eviction of death and 
evil. 
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Once again, until the end of his life, Gregory follows Origen's argument 
for the eventual disappearance of evil and the apokatastasis and unity of all 
logika on the basis of 1Cor 15:28. 

From the thematic viewpoint, Gregory's doctrine of apokatastasis relies 
not only on the metaphysical issue of the ontological non-subsistence of evil 
and its final vanishing and on the motif of the return of all to the initial 
unity and harmony—both of which are Platonic notions that at the same 
time find support in Scripture (e.g. 1Cor 15:24-28 and John 17)— but also 
on the so-called “theology of the image,” which has a Biblical ground in 
Gen 1:26 (human beings as eixwv of God and called to duotwots with God), 
but at the same time has a strong basis in the philosophical, and especially 
Platonic, notion of ópo(cctc 0:9. This nicely shows how apokatastasis, too, 
is for Origen and Gregory a doctrine of Christian Platonism. This is also why 
Gregory decided to support this doctrine in his remake of Plato's Phaedo. 

Indeed, Gregory, following in the footsteps of Origen, also described apo- 
katastasis as the restoration of the image of God in the human being, which 
follows the rejection of evil and the adhesion to the Good, for instance in 
De virg. 12 GNO VIII/1,302: ý tfj; Deioc elxdvog eig TÒ dpyatov dmoxathatacts. 
Apokatastasis, as I have pointed out, is defined by Gregory as the restora- 
tion to the original state of human nature. Therefore, to know more about 
the eventual restoration, it is necessary to investigate what the original state 
of human nature was. Now, human nature in its original state was created 
precisely in the image of God. In Hom. op. PG 44,188CD, Gregory draws once 
again the equation between anastasis and apokatastasis, and describes the 
latter as a restoration to the original, prelapsarian state, a state free from 
sin: “The grace of the resurrection, which is announced to us, is nothing 
other than the restoration of those who have fallen into their original condi- 
tion [thy elg TO dpyaiov «àv nentoxwtwv amoxatdotacww]. Indeed, the grace 
that we expect is a sort of re-ascent to the first kind of life [Em&voddg oc ert 
Thv npo Co], given that it lifts up again into Paradise the being that had 
been chased from it [tov dmoBAnSevta tod nmapadeicov mé&Aw elc aùtòv irav- 
yovca ]." Notably, the Christological foundation of apokatastasis for Gregory 
is clear also from the essential role he assigns to Christ within the process 
of recovery of God's image by humanity, for example in De perf. GNO VIII/1, 
194—195: "The One who is beyond any knowledge and comprehension, inef- 
fable, inexpressible and inexplicable, in order to make you again an image of 
God [eixwv 0200], out of love for humanity, has become, he too, an image of 
the invisible God, so to be configured to you in the proper form that he took 
on, and that, thanks to him, you might be again configured to the impres- 
sion [yapaxthoa] of his archetypal beauty, to become again what you were in 
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the beginning" Christ has taken up this role in apokatastasis out of love for 
humanity (pùavðpwria), which, as Gregory states in Hom. in Cant. GNO VI 
107—on the basis of Origen’s doctrine of the ¿nivoa of Christ —, has become 
the very name of Christ. The indispensable role played by Christ in the pro- 
cess of restoration, in both Origen's and Gregory's view, motivates Gregory's 
assertion in Ep. 118— parallel to Origen's in Hom. 3 in Ps. 36(37), 1—that “all 
ofus equally need Him who removes the sins ofthe world [...] calls the dead 
to life and heals every illness." 

Thanks to Christ, humanity will be restored to its original beauty??? and 
its original state, the one that it had at its creation. In this connection, it is 
crucial to observe that Gregory, like Origen, did entertain a theory of “double 
creation."* The resurrection will be the restoration of both body and soul 
(and not only the body) to their original state, as is especially clear from 
Hom. in Eccl. 1: “In the beginning the soul was exactly as it will appear again in 
the future, after its purification. And the body was made and created by God's 
hands exactly as the resurrection will reveal it in due course. For, just as you 
will see it after the resurrection, so was it created at the beginning. For the 
resurrection is nothing else than the restoration into the original condition." 

The definition of resurrection-restoration as a grace, xápic, a gift of God 
(e.g. Or. cat. 16; Hom. op. 17; De mort. 20-21), is another idea that Gregory 
shares with Origen, who, quoting from Paul, defined it y&piopa tod eod. 
While retribution of merits or sins will be commensurate with one's deeds, 
as becomes God's justice, the eventual restoration will only depend on God's 
grace; it will be commensurate with nothing, will have no limit and no end, 
and will be a gift of God (as Bardaisan too said at the end of the Liber 
legum regionum, apokatastasis will be “a gift of the Lord of all natures"). 
Restoration, made possible by God's grace and the work of Christ, will bring 
back human nature to the condition of its creation, namely its first creation, 
which is the perfection of humanity, as Gregory declares in Homily 15 on 
the Song of Songs (GNO VI 458,10-12;17—19). For only in the first creation 
was the human being made in the image of God, whereas in its second 
creation it was divided into two genders and acquired a heavy corporeality, 
subject to passions. This Origenian (and in part Philonic) point of view is 
made clear in Hom. op. 16, where, commenting on Gen 1:26-27, Gregory 
remarks: “Double is the creation of our nature, one which is assimilated to 


292 An anticipation of the restoration of God's image in humans is found in baptism: see 
my "Baptism in Gregory of Nyssa's Theology." 
293 See my "Preexistence of Souls?" 
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the divinity, and the other which is divided according to this division,” i.e. the 
division into genders, which is alien to God; it rather pertains to beasts (in 
Hom. op. 18 passions are said to have arisen in humans when these assumed 
the irrational life of beasts after the fall, which in Hom. op. 20 and De an. 
81 is described as choosing good and evil rather than good alone). Gregory 
explains that Genesis first says, "God created the human being in the image 
of God,” and only afterwards does it mention the division of the human being 
into male and female, “something that is completely extraneous to our notion 
of God." Since the division into genders cannot possibly be applied to God, 
then the human being divided into genders cannot be the human being 
created “in the image of God,” but it will be a secondary one, created by God 
in prevision of the original sin, since after sin the division into genders would 
become necessary for the sake of reproduction, given the introduction of 
death due to sin.” 

Without the fall, humanity would have shared the angels’ life; now it 
shares the life of beasts (gender distinction, procreation, zë, death). 


294 Likewise Origen, for instance in Dial. c. Her. 12, observed: “Some believe that in Genesis 
it is a mere repetition if, after the creation of the human being [Gen 1:26-27], it is said: ‘God 
took some earth and fashioned [éxAacev] the human being’ [Gen 2:7]. On this interpretation 
it would follow that what is ‘in the image of God’ is the body, and thus one would attach to 
God a human form [...] But we are not so crazy as to claim that God is composed of an inferior 
element [sc. the body] and a superior one [sc. the intellectual soul] — since on this hypothesis 
‘being in the image of God’ would refer to both components—,, or else [...] to claim that ‘to 
beinthe image of God' has been accomplished preferably in the inferior component and not 
in the superior one.” Rather (ibid. 16), “When the human being was created, first that ‘in the 
image of God' was created, that in which no matter is found; for it is not matter that makes 
up the human being ‘in the image of God’ [...] Moses is not the only one who knows that this 
human being in the image of God is immaterial, superior to any corporeal substance, but the 
Apostle too is aware of this, as his words prove, where he says: ‘Put off the old human being, 
with its works, and put on the new, which renovates itself making progress in knowledge, 
in the image of its Creator. For each of us there are two human beings: the exterior [6 ££ 
&vOpomoc] an the interior [ó gow &vOpomroc 77 

295 “Tt is not licit to attribute the beginning of our state subject to passions to that human 
nature which was created after the likeness of God. Rather, when animal life first entered the 
world, and the human being—for the reason I have already explained— received something 
of the animal nature, i.e. the way of generation, at the same time it also received a share in the 
other attributes contemplated in that nature.” This is also why virginity, as a holistic virtue 
(as described already by Methodius: see my “L'Inno a Cristo-Logos"), is a privileged path for 
the restoration. And this is also why I do not think that Gregory’s De virginitate is ironic in its 
praise of virginity. On this debate see at least M.D. Hart, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Ironic Praise of 
Celibate Life," Heythrop Journal 33 (1992) 1-19; contra V.A. Carras, “A Reevaluation of Marriage, 
Celibacy, and Irony in Gregory of Nyssa’s On Virginity” Journal of Early Christian Studies 13 
(2005) 11-121. Hans Boersma agrees with me in Embodiment and Virtue in Gregory of Nyssa 
(Oxford, 2013); I am grateful to him for sharing his monograph with me for discussion way 
before its publication. 
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But it will share again the angels' life in the eventual apokatastasis (De 
mort. 20). This idea of the angelic life that human beings enjoyed at the 
beginning and will enjoy again in the end derives from Hilary (Tr. in Ps. 
136,1: angelorum frequentium coetu admiscebitur; 18 Samech 9: nobis tunc 
vita angelorum vivendum sit) and is deeply rooted in Gregory's thought, e.g. 
in Hom. op. 17: "the grace of the resurrection is not presented otherwise to 
us but as the restoration of the dead into their original condition. Indeed, 
the grace that we expect is the restoration to the original life that brings 
back to paradise those who had been chased out of it. Therefore, if the life 
of those who have been restored into the original condition is similar to the 
life of the angels, it is clear that the prelapsarian life was something angelic; 
thus, our restoration into the original condition makes us similar to angels." 
This is what Origen foresaw too, e.g. in Comm. in Cant. 43,27: sanctae vero 
illae et beatae angelicae virtutes quibus electi quique et beati ex resurrectione 
sociabuntur, qui erunt sicut angeli Dei. Gregory ascribes an anticipation of 
this angelic life to persons of great spiritual maturity and perfection, such 
as Macrina and her fellow nuns. At the beginning of Vita Macrinae, Gregory 
states that their life was “detached and absolutely far from earthly vanities, 
and regulated in such a way as to imitate the life of angels”; they “were lifted 
up, light, and strolled around the firmament, together with the celestial 
powers.’ The very verb gvppetewponéw, which is here used to indicate the 
nuns’ hiking in heaven together with the angels, is also significantly used in 
the description of Basile angelic life.” The notion of the souls wandering in 
the celestial regions comes of course from Plato Phaedr. 246BC (mepimoAew, 
pereoponéo) and from Philo's idea of the soul's roaming in heaven together 
with the angels (LA 3,71; De prem. 20). On the basis of Plato, Plotinus too 
ascribed to the soul the action of etewponety in heaven (Enn. 4,8,2,20—22). 
Gregory himself adopts the terminology of the Ayperouranios place, which 
he assimilates to Paradise, e.g. in De beat. 2, 9013-16, which is clearly inspired 
by Phaedr. 274BC: “If we provide wings to our intellect and reach the arch of 
heaven, we shall find the ultra-celestial land [thv dTEpovedviov wc, which 
is reserved as a heritage for those who lived according to virtue." Origen too 
had used Plato's expression, e.g. in CC 3,80; 6,19.59, and especially 7,44, which 
very likely inspired Gregory's passage: "The Christian prays everywhere [...] 
and ascends beyond the whole cosmos. He or she does not even stop at 


296 “With his soul he rose aloft in the ultramundane region, and [...] ended up walking 
among the intellectual creatures, wandering in heaven with the divine powers, without any 
carnal weight impeding his spirit's voyage" (In Bas. fr. 1311518). 
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the arch of heaven, but his or her intellect reaches the ultra-celestial place 
[Umepovpdviov tónov], being guided by the divine spirit, and, staying outside 
the world, asks for things that, once granted, contribute to the advancement 
toward beatitude [uaxaptotys¢], which is with God, and is obtained through 
his Son, who is the Logos of God.” Humanity's initial and final sharing in the 
life of angels is also expressed by Gregory, as I have exemplified, with the 
image of the common dance, choir, and feast of humans and angels. In In 
inscr. Ps. 2,6 he uses this image to describe the original harmony, which was 
lost by sin.” The “final victory" will reconstitute that original dance: “when 
you will have been integrated into the angelic dance and your soul will have 
been purified from the assault of temptations” (ibid.). Thus, Lazarus “kept 
himself free from sin for the whole duration of his life, and, when the scenery 
of this world disappeared for him, because the enemy had been defeated 
already during his earthly life, he was immediately found among the angels 
[...] This is the dance and roaming with the angels, the bosom of the patriarch 
who receives Lazarus in himself, and the inclusion in the joyful symphony of 
the choir" (In inscr. Ps. 2,6). 

The restoration of human nature to its original condition will include the 
body, which is not conceived by Gregory, or by Origen, as the consequence 
of the fall. Rational creatures had bodies already before the fall. What the 
fall entailed for humans was a transformation of their bodies into mortal, 
heavy, corruptible, gendered and liable to passions. Gregory is speaking of 
this body when in De mort. n, p. 54 Lozza, he argues that with the death 
of the body humans come closer to the Good, which is immaterial (being 
God): “once liberated from the flesh that covers us, as an ugly mask, we 
return to the Beauty that is proper and familiar to us, in whose image we 
were formed from the very beginning, by becoming similar to the form of 
our Archetype. For the matter of the body is stranger to the incorporeal 
nature. In this life, the intellect is enchained by necessity, but it endures, 
even if it lives a life that is stranger to it by nature." Similar considerations 
are found in De anima and influenced by Plato's Phaedo. It must be noted 
that the "skin tunics" given to the protoplasts after their sin are not for 
Gregory, just as they are not for Origen, the body tout court, but the mortal 
body (vexpdtys, Or. catech. 8), which God gave to human beings with the 


297 "There was a time when the ballet of the spiritual nature was one and the same [...] it 
looked at one choirmaster and danced according to the harmony that the master bestowed 
on the movement with his indications [...] In the beginning, human beings danced together 
with the angelic powers.” But sin “broke that divine harmony of the dance.” 
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intention of healing them from evil. The fact that these tunics come "from 
outside" (ëķwðev) means that mortality is not part of human nature, but it is 
adventitious and must disappear in the end. So Gregory describes (ibid. 26) 
the destruction of mortality thanks to the death of Christ. By dying, Christ 
destroys the power of death as light destroys darkness. The first human 
being, created in the image of God, knew of no “skin tunics.” The image of 
God in humans is the (intellectual) soul; it cannot be the body, either heavy 
or light, because God is completely incorporeal (De mort. 10).?* Humanity 
was created in the image of God in its "intellectual divine essence" (De infant. 
GNO III 2,7737). The human soul, qua image of God, shares immortality with 
God: it must necessarily "have in itself an element that is immortal" (Or. 
cat. 5). The immortality of the human being as a whole was lost with the 
fall, but it will be recovered in the end (In S. Pascha GNO IX 254). At the 
end of De anima, likewise, Gregory lists the qualities that human nature will 
recover qua image of God in the eventual apokatastasis: incorruptibility is 
the first. The human being is in the image of God in that it is endowed with 
intellect and reason, voice and Adyos (Hom. op. PG 44,149B), and on account 
of its goodness, which is closely connected with the indelible presence of 
God's image in it. Indeed, just as the image of God in the human being—for 
Gregory as well as for Origen— can never be erased, however obfuscated by 
sin it can become, neither can the impression of God's goodness in a human 
ever be erased: "God's goodness can never be found separate from our nature 
[...] but it is always present in every person; it may become obfuscated by 
the concerns or pleasures of life, and then it is unknown and hidden, but it 
is immediately found again, as soon as we reorient our thought to God" (De 
virg. GNO VIII 2, 300). 

Gregory is not shy about taking over Plato's famous view (Phaedo, 62B) 
that the body is a prison for the soul (De mort. 7), which, to attain its per- 
fection, must detach from it (this is not only an idea of Gregory's first works, 
but it endured till the end of his life?*?); though, he refers this to the present, 
heavy and corruptible body, and not to the glorious and incorruptible body 


298 "What is the divine quality to which the soul is similar? It is not a body, nor an image, 
nor a form [...] but it must be known that it is what remains after the elimination of all this, 
that is, what is intelligible, immaterial, impalpable, incorporeal, and without dimensions." 

299 E.g., still in Homily 15 on the Song of Songs (GNO VI 439), from the very last period of 
Gregory's production, as in his earlier De anima, Gregory states that the soul “must purify 
itself from all that which is material, even from every material thought, and transform into 
what is intellectual and immaterial [dtAov], a most splendid image of the Beauty of the 
Archetype.” 
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of the resurrection (which Plato obviously did not postulate).*°° This was 
already Origen's line. It must be recalled in this connection that Origen con- 
sidered the author of Phaedo and Phaedrus—the two Platonic dialogues 
that seem to have most influenced Gregory—as inspired by the Mosaic 
Scriptures (CC 7,28; 6,19). In this perspective, there was not a contradiction, 
but basically a continuity between Scripture and Plato's teaching; though 
there is no doubt that the first authority is Scripture, and Scripture, not 
Plato, is what Origen stuck to in case of conflict. This is the same perspec- 
tive that is also found in Gregory, who chose Plato's Phaedo as a model for his 
own Cristian remake and “correction,” De anima et resurrectione. This is why 
both Gregory and Origen can be Christian Platonists, and no less Christians 
because they are Platonists. 

What makes the main difference between these Christian Platonists and 
Plato in regard to the body-prison theme is that for them the spiritual body 
that will be rendered to humans at their resurrection will no longer be a 
prison, as Gregory explains at length in De anima discussing the nature of 
the risen body? and in De mortuis 18, where Gregory details that at the 
ToAtyyeveota (an alternative term for dvaotacts, in reference to the “rebirth” 
it will imply) the body will change into "something more divine." It is to be 
remarked that this clearly functions only on the presupposition common 
to these two Christian Platonists: namely, that the téàoç of the resurrection 
(&v&cexacic) of all humans will be their ultimate restoration (droxorcdococtc). 
For them, a perspective in which the resurrection does not bring about 
the eventual restoration of all simply makes no sense and deprives the 
universal resurrection itself of its meaning, which they conceive holistically 
(resurrection of body, soul, and intellect, and not of the body alone). In the 
event of a resurrection that has not universal restoration as its outcome, 
manifestly it is not the case that the risen body will no longer be a prison 
for the soul; for bodies which are destined to suffer retributive punishments 
forever along with their souls are even more of a prison than the earthly 
mortal and frail bodies are. Therefore, Origen's and Gregory's "correction" 
of Plato's view of the body-prison only works within the framework of their 
doctrine of apokatastasis. 

This "correction" entailed for Gregory, as for Origen, that there will be 
an individual identity between the dead and the risen body. Indeed, what 
will remain and guarantee the continuity between the two is, according to 


300 See my “Preexistence of Souls?" 
301 See my extensive commentary in Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 
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Gregory, just as according to Origen, the ei8oc or metaphysical form, which 
remains unaltered both in the present life and in the future, whereas already 
in the present life the material substratum is in continuous flux. In Gre- 
gory's view, the ei8oc of each individual body is its “stable and unalterable 
element,” Tò uóvipóv Te xoi wravtwç Éyov, which he likens to an impression of 
a seal: “The metaphysical form, like the imprint ofa seal, necessarily remains 
with the soul, who knows very well all that which has been impressed with 
this seal; in this way, the soul receives all this again with itself, whatever 
corresponds to the impression of the metaphysical form, on the occasion 
of the reconstitution,” that is, the resurrection.?? The metaphysical form— 
according to Gregory just as to Origen—is not the soul proper, but it remains 
with the soul forever, and guarantees the individual identity of each one's 
body, earthly and risen. The risen body will be the same as the earthly, and 
not another one, but its qualities—both for Gregory and for Origen—will 
be different: it will be glorious, immortal, not liable to passions. Again, this 
view only fits a perspective of an ultimate apokatastasis. 

Atthe end of Deanima, too, Gregory describes apokatastasis as the return 
to the original state of humanity: “the image [eixwv] of God, which is human 
nature." The initial condition of the human being, just as the final one, is 
coherently described by Gregory as grace and beatitude, and this still at 
the end of his life, for instance in Homily 15 on the Song of Songs (GNO VI 
439,18-19): “the original beatitude of our nature," Thv TEWTHY THs PUTEWS NUOV 
poxaptotyta; in Or. cat. 16: "the original grace of humanity,” 0 por epi tò 
avOpwrvov y&pıç. Likewise already in De an. 148, 152, and 156: “Our nature, 
after becoming liable to passions, has been joined to the consequences of 
a passible life. But once it has returned to that state of beatitude which 
consists in the privation of passions, it will have nothing more to do with 
the consequences of vice [...] The difference between a life oriented to 
virtue and another oriented to vice will be manifested in the future existence 
especially on the basis of the following criterion: participating before or after 
in the beatitude that is the object of our hope [...] every beatitude that buds 


302 Hom. op. PG 44,228B: évayxalws tod elSoug olov éxporyel oppayidos tH uy mapapel- 
vavtos, ode TÀ évarropaEdueva tH opgi ët tov xvomov bn’ abt &yvoettaut, dA’ Ev TH xotpà THC 
dvactotyelwoews Exetva Sevetat NAAV mpóc our, rep dv Evapudcy TH TTY 100 Eldouc. See 
full treatment in my “Preexistence of Souls?” See also S. Wessel, “Memory and Individuality 
in Gregory of Nyssa's Dialogus de anima et resurrectione, Journal of Early Christian Studies 
18 (2010) 369-392 on the soul's memory of bodily atoms, so that it can guarantee the per- 
manence of individual identity through death and resurrection. This is also how, I would 
add, the resurrection can be conceived by Gregory as a restoration, so to imply the ultimate 
apokatastasis. 
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for us thanks to the resurrection proceeds from the grace that is from the 
beginning,’ In De inscr. Ps. GNO V 26,6-10, the initial and final beatitude 
of human nature is declared to consist in the assimilation/likeness to God 
(a Platonic and Genesiac notion at the same time).* The very idea that 
the final restoration will entail a return to the original beatitude is clearly 
indebted to Origen. Gregory even echoes his words when in Homily 15 on 
the Song of Songs (GNO VI 457,21-458,1) he connects the téàoç with the apy: 
“as creation exists from the beginning thanks to the divine power, the téAo¢ 
of every creature is connected with its doy,” although with the important 
proviso that for both Origen and Gregory the end will be, not statically 
identical to, but even better than, the beginning, and will contemplate an 
infinite development in the rational creatures’ love for God. 

Gregory, for instance in C. usur. PG 46, 436 speaks ofan aiwvia suffering for 
those who are punished, or purified, in the other world. But this is not in the 
least inconsistent with his belief in the eventual apokatastasis, because he is 
well aware that aiouoc in the Bible does not mean “eternal” unless it refers 
to God, and he strictly follows this model in his own linguistic use, just as 
Origen and several other Fathers did.“ In the Bible, in Gregory, and in these 
Fathers aiwvioc, when it does not refer to God (it does mostly in Biblical quo- 
tations), refers to the aiv to come, which Gregory conceives, not as eternal, 


305 "The Nature that transcends everything is the primal Nature, and it is in the proper 
sense that it is called blessed [uaxdptov]. Among human beings, on the contrary, beatitude 
[tò raxdptov], which is the nature of the One in which we participate, is given only to a certain 
extent, on the basis of the participation in the true Being. Therefore, assimilation to God 
[dpotwotg Geo lie a definition of human beatitude [cfjc dvOpwrivng paxaptotytos].” 

304 See my “Aiwvioc and aiwv in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa,” and, with full documentation, 
Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, section on Gregory Nyssen. Gregory of 
Nyssa in general uses dí8toc to indicate "eternal" in an absolute sense, most often in reference 
to God (there are innumerable instances), in which case the eternity at stake is absolute, 
and is associated with immutability and the transcendence of space and time. But he also 
employs it frequently in reference to eternal life, which sometimes is identified with that 
of God himself, in which the blessed will participate. But the term is never employed of 
otherworldly punishments, nor of matter or evil, which, since they are not ab aeterno, cannot 
subsist in aeternum either. Gregory also uses aiwvoc, frequently in scriptural citations or 
comments, whether of God, who transcends ages, or oflife in the next world, when he is citing 
Scripture or wishes to underscore the future aspect, that is, that it pertains to the future aiv, 
or, finally, in connection with punishments in the next world. These are not deemed eternal, 
but rather of an indeterminate duration, albeit very long (in some cases throughout an entire 
aiwv and right up to the final apokatastasis). This is particularly clear from various passages 
in De anima and De infantibus, where he uses aiwv and aiwvio¢ in reference to purifying 
punishment, while explicitly denying that it is eternal: the aiwv in question is that between 
the death of the individual and universal apokatastasis, after which there is no aeon more, 
but di8tótv.c in God. 
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but as destined to come to an end with the eventual apokatastasis itself, 
which will inaugurate the true di8tót( or eternity. Once again, he is in line 
with Origen, who saw the final apokatastasis as the end of all aeons, when 
no one will be in an aiwv any more, but God will be “all in all" Therefore, the 
aiwvios death, the aiwviog punishment, or the aiwvtov fire mentioned in the 
NT are not understood by Gregory as eternal, but as pertaining to the world 
to come. Because of this crucial linguistic misunderstanding, for instance, 
in the eighth century Germanus of Constantinople, convinced as he was 
that Gregory with aiwviog meant “eternal,” since he also found the doctrine 
of apokatastasis unequivocally supported throughout his works and was 
unable to explain away this apparent contradiction, thought that Gregory's 
manuscripts had been interpolated by Origenists (ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 233).995 
However, Gregory, like Origen and other Fathers, does not understand aiwv- 
oc punishment or perdition, or aicvtov fire, as “eternal” proper, but rather as 
lasting for an indefinite period, depending on each single case, in the world 
to come. This was understood very well by another opponent of universal 
apokatastasis, Severus of Antioch, who easily recognised the presence ofthis 
doctrine in Gregory and countered it: tà £v &y(otc Tpvyyoplo, TA &rioxóno Noo. 
ans, xà eipnuéva repi anoxatagtdcews ox anodexetat (Phot. Bibl. cod. 232). In 
the sixth century, the monk Barsanuphius of Gaza also recognised that Gre- 
gory clearly taught apokatastasis (nepi dmoxatactdcews capac Agvet 6 oüréc 
Tpvyóptoc ó Núsonç), and was baffled by this fact and Gregory’s being a saint 
of the orthodox church (C. opin. Orig. PG 86,891-902). 

The same proviso must be put forward regarding the terminology of 
“perdition” in Gregory. To us, it may seem to entail a connotation of defi- 
niteness and eternity, but not to Gregory, nor to Origen or other Fathers. 
Like Origen—and like the Gospel of Luke in the parables of the lost sheep, 
the lost drachma, and the prodigal son, all of which are “lost” (&mwAoAe) but 
are found again—, Gregory, too, when he uses the lexicon of dmwAeta and à- 
TóMvp, does not in the least mean a definitive perdition. It is not accidental 
that he refers precisely to apokatastasis, and uses the very term dmoxatd&ota- 
ctc, while commenting on the parable of the lost sheep in In Eccl. GNO V 305. 
For example, Origen in Princ. 3,5,7 foresees the eventual “reintegration of 


305 Those heretics who “cherish the foolish doctrine of the restoration [Apoc &moxoácca- 
cic] ofthe race of the demons and of humans who are damned to an unending punishment 
[xoAuow a&tededtyTov]” inserted in Gregory’s writings "the inform, obscure, and pernicious 
products of Origen's dreams." Photius quotes from a lost work of Germanus'’s, the ‘Avtamodo- 
71x66, whose aim was to demonstrate that the works of Gregory of Nyssa were “pure from the 
stain of Origenism ['Optyevetou Aofnc 17 
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the lost,”°°° whose perdition, therefore, cannot be considered as definitive 
and eternal. Likewise, Gregory in De infant. GNO III/2,96,3—5, speaks, to be 
sure, of the “perdition of those condemned" (thv «àv xataxpitwv anwAEtav), 
but, by stating that it will extend for an indefinite period and that its goal is 
purification, he clearly excludes the eternity of this “perdition”: “because of 
the profundity of inveterate evil, the punishment provided for the purpose 
of purification will tend to an indefinite duration,” eig &retpov napateivetat ý 
Sia THs xoa dpceoc xóAactc (ibid. 8710-12). Tending toward does not mean to 
reach, and indefinite does not mean eternal; indeed, if its end is purification 
and not retribution, this xóAocic cannot endure eternally. In the same way, 
in a passage in De perfectione Gregory does speak ofa *condemnation" in the 
future life, but he does not at all say, or even suggest, that it will be eternal: 
“In the future life, all those who are resurrected from the tomb in the earth 
will certainly not have the same condition, but it is said [John 5:29] that 
those who have done the good will obtain a resurrection of life, while those 
who have done evil will have a resurrection of condemnation [...] The Medi- 
ator between God and human beings, who through himself joins humanity 
to God, joins only what is worthy of becoming connatural with God.” There- 
fore, if any rational creature has still in itself anything unworthy of God, first 
it must be purified from all this, and only afterwards will it become worthy 
of being joined to God: “Whoever is truly a temple of God will be admit- 
ted by the Mediator to participation in the divinity, after being made pure in 
order to receive its purity.’ The notion of Christ as a Mediator between the 
human and the divine nature is an important one in Gregory. In Ref conf. 
Eun. 373-374 he connects it with apokatastasis, the union of humanity with 
God, called “the téàoç of the Christian mystery.”*” The same notion of Christ- 
Mediator as a presupposition for the eventual apokatastasis is also found in 
In illud, p. 222-13 Downing. 

When, likewise, Gregory speaks of a dtatwviGovow suffering in fire (De 
benef. GNO IX 100,5) he means that it will extend indefinitely through the 


306 “Just as the submission of the Son to the Father means the perfect restoration of all 


creation, so also does the submission of his enemies to the Son means the salvation of those 
who submit and the reintegration ofthe lost." 

307 "The Apostle claims that the one who with his teachings made the Law of the com- 
mandments useless is the Mediator between God and humans, saying literally as follows: 
‘One is God and one is the Mediator between God and humans, the human being Jesus Christ.’ 
In this passage, therefore, with the term ‘Mediator’ he has entirely revealed the telos of the 
Christian mystery [...] The Mediator between God and humans received the communion with 
the human nature, and was not only believed to be a human being, but he indeed was so, in 
truth." 
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alen to come, but not after it, in the final apokatastasis, as is especially clear 
from his De anima. Also, the Apero ó8vppuóv mentioned in Ady. eos qui 
cast. aegre fer. GNO X,2, 328,16 is an incessant lamentation, in that those 
who are suffering are continually lamenting, but it is not eternal proper. 
Everywhere, and especially in De anima and In illud, Gregory manifestly 
sees the aiwvov fire as a purifying fire, which, far from burning eternally 
and thus contrasting the doctrine of apokatastasis, makes the eventual 
restoration possible thanks to the elimination of evil, as spurious matter, 
that it performs in every soul: 


The nature ofevil, at last, will be reduced to non-being, completely disappear- 
ing from being, and God's purest goodness will embrace in itself every rational 
creature, and none of the beings that have come to existence thanks to God 
will fall out of the Kingdom of God, when every evilness that has mixed with 
beings, as a kind of spurious matter, will have been consumed by the fusion of 
the purifying fire, and thus every being that has come to existence thanks to 
God will return to being such as it was at the beginning, when it had not yet 
received evil. (In illud, 13-14 Downing) 


And there are many other passages in which Gregory interprets the infer- 
nal fire or Gehenna as purifying fire, such as De mort. 15, p. 64 Lozza, and 
16, p. 66 Lozza, and Or. cat. 138-139 Srawley. Especially Or. cat. 26, which I 
have already quoted extensively, is most relevant to the issue of purification 
by fire and universal restoration. In this passage its is also clear that Gre- 
gory includes apokatastasis (even in its most radical form, contemplating 
the eventual restoration of the devil), not in a group of esoteric doctrines, 
but among the teachings aimed at the instruction of all Christians alike. 
From this passage it is manifest that the purification by fire, the therapy of 
the spiritually ill, and universal apokatastasis are made possible, according 
to Gregory, by Christ and especially by his inhumanation, which performed 
the union between humanity and divinity. This was the only way for human 
nature to be liberated from evil. Origen too, whose Christological founda- 
tion for the doctrine of apokatastasis is clear??? expressed admiration and 
reverence for the incarnation of the Son of God,?? for instance in Princ. 
2,6,1-2.°° The necessity of Christ's inhumanation for all humanity's salva- 


305 Demonstration in my “Origen and Apokatastasis: A Reassessment.” 

309 See my “Gest Cristo come entità mostruosa e ibrida.” 

310 “Tt is impossible to write down all that which concerns the glory of the Saviour [...] 
Seized by admiration, we wonder how this nature, the supreme above all others, emptying 
itself from its condition of majesty, turned into a human being and lived among humans [...] 
Among all its great miracles, one fills human mind with admiration, beyond every capacity. 
Human intellect cannot grasp how so great power of the divine majesty, the Logos and 
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tion and therefore apokatastasis is also evident in Dial. c. Her. 7: "Thus, our 
Saviour and Lord, wanting to save the human race, as indeed he has wanted 
to do, for this reason has wanted to save the body as well as the soul, and 
moreover has wanted to save what still remained of the human being, that 
is, the spirit. Now, the human being could not have been saved as a whole 
[8Aoc ğvðpwroç], if Christ had not taken up humanity in its wholeness [8Xov 
tov div0poov]." Likewise, for Gregory the pivot of the Christological founda- 
tion of apokatastasis lies in Christ's inhumanation. Gregory expresses this 
most clearly in Or. Cat. 32, in which he echoes Origen (especially CC 3,28): 
Christ has assumed human nature in its totality; therefore, all of it partici- 
pates in the liberation from evil and the union with the divinity that Christ 
has realised with his incarnation, death, and resurrection and which will be 
full in the telos. The Logos assumed humanity in order to die and died in 
order to be resurrected and to transmit life to mortal humanity (mortal not 
only in respect to physical death, but above all in respect to the death of 
the soul). Gregory, who takes over Irenaeus's and Athanasius's soteriology,?! 
together with Origen's, grounds his soteriology in Christ's mediation and sol- 
idarity with humanity, proclaimed by 1Tim 2:5. This text is dear to Gregory, 
who cites it frequently. As Gregory puts it in De perf. GNO VIII, 203-207, the 
Logos, by assuming a human body and soul, assumes human nature entirely 
through its &napyai, which it sanctifies, and thus in these &napyai it sancti- 
fies the whole gipaya of human nature 27 

Exactly as Origen did, arguing for the universal and eternal validity of 
Christ's sacrifice??? Gregory too used priestly terminology in abundance in 
reference to Christ's sacrifice, which ultimately allows for universal apoka- 
tastasis. For instance, he describes this sacrifice in terms of sanctification 


Wisdom of God the Father in which all visible and invisible things were created, could limit 
itselfinto the human being who appeared in Judaea, and the Wisdom of God could enter the 
bosom ofa woman and be born as a baby, and cry as a newborn. We cannot understand how 
it could be disturbed before death [...] and finally be dragged to the most ignominious death 
for humans, although he was resurrected on the third day" Origen's admiration for Christ's 
Incarnation and Crucifixion is stated again soon after: To present this concept to human ears 
and explain it by demonstration overcomes by far the ability of my intelligence and word. I 
even suspect that it exceeds the apostles' ability; perhaps the explanation of this mystery 
exceeds the faculty of all heavenly creatures." 

31! For instance, the idea that the death of Christ is a necessary passage to arrive at his 
resurrection, which can thereby be communicated to human beings, comes from Athanasius 
(esp. De inc. Verb. 44). 

312 On the unity of human nature in Gregory see J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of 
Nyssa: Philosophical Background and Theological Significance (Leiden, 2000). 

313 See my “The Universal and Eternal Validity.” 
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and redemption, &ytecuóc and &rzoAotpoctc, performed by Christ in his 
capacity as great High Priest (dpytepeds ueyac), propitiatory victim (iAaccrpt- 
ov), a mediator between God and humankind (GNO VII, 175-176). Drawing 
on Paul and Origen at the same time, Gregory presents Christ as a priest who 
did not offer an animal victim in sacrifice, but himself, by immolating him- 
self as our Easter (De perf. GNO VIII/1, 186—187). The priestly and sacrificial 
terminology, grounded in Pauline passages?" frequently occurs in Gregory, 
for instance in CE 3, GNO II 140, where Christ is said to have appeased God 
for our sins as a priest, ispatıxôç Uo cópevoc; De tr. sp. GNO IX 286-288. 
The same set of notions recurs in his Paschal homilies, which are devoted to 
Christ's descensus ad inferos and resurrection. Gregory relates Christ's priest- 
hood to his sacrifice, the Last Supper, and the Eucharist: Christ, priest and 
sacrificial lamb at the same time, during the Last Supper anticipated his 
sacrificial act (iepoupyia), by giving himself for us as a sacrificial offering 
(mpocpopav xai Ovctov: De tr. sp. GNO IX, 286—288). In this connection, the 
glorious symbolism of Christ's Cross—an instrument of sacrifice and exal- 
tation at the same time—is at the centre of history both for Gregory and for 
Origen. In Or. cat. 32, Christ, by outstretching his arms on the cross, is said 
to have embraced and unified all, and attracted all to himself (John 12:32). 
This is why his Cross can be seen as a recapitulation, dvaxeparatwots (De tr. 
sp. GNO IX, 1298-303; CE 3, GNO II, 121-122). The Christological foundation 
of this recapitulation and, as a consequence, of the eventual restoration or 
apokatastasis is evident both at the end of Gregory's homily on the Ascen- 
sion, where Christ is presented as the recapitulator of the universe, and in 
Contr. c. Apoll. 55, GNOTII/2, 224—226. Gregory bases himself on three funda- 
mental texts, the first two belonging to the Pauline tradition and the third 
to a Petrine discourse, which already Origen had interpreted in reference 
to the universal restoration: Eph 130, on Christ who recapitulates all things; 
Col 138, on Christ as the first and the principle of everything; and Acts 3:21, 
on the second, eschatological coming of Christ, which will bring about “uni- 
versal restoration,” dmoxatdataats návtwyv.® In Ascens. 327 Gregory explicitly 
joins universal recapitulation and universal restoration in Christ, who *has 
recapitulated allin himself, who ranks first among all, he who has restored all 
[ànoxatasthoaç xà návta] to the first creation.” The death and resurrection 
of Christ is not only the model, but also the cause of human resurrection 


314 E.g., 1Tim 2:6-9; 1Cor 1:30; 5:7; 6:20; Eph 5:2; Hebr 4:14; 7:1. Of course, Gregory did not 
distinguish between Pauline and Ps. Pauline letters. 
315 See discussion above, in the Ch. 1. 
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and restoration. The power of Christ's risen body transmits the resurrection 
to all humanity, which Christ has assumed with his incarnation (In S. Pascha 
GNO IX 245-253; Or. cat. 37, GNO III/4, 93-95). After death, his body was 
in the tomb and his soul in hell, while the Logos was with God as ever, 
but on the third day the resurrection united again the elements that death 
had separated (De tr. sp. GNO IX, 280-294, with a notion that was already 
present in Origen's Dialogue with Heraclides). Because the body and soul of 
Christ kept adhering to Christ's divinity, his body remained uncorrupted in 
the grave and his soul survived in hell. Thus, Christ was really in (&v) death, 
but not under its power (06). Indeed, Gregory, like Origen, thought that 
Christ assumed not only a human body, but also a human soul and intellect 
(Antirrh. GNO III/1 173, 177, and 195). 

Jesus's very choice ofthe cross for his sacrificial death includes, according 
to Gregory, a universal symbolism which fits his apokatastasis doctrine. In 
CE GNO II 120,25-29, Gregory sees in the cross not a sign of weakness, but, 
like Paul, the manifestation of God's power (1Cor 118) and glory (Gal 6:14). 
And Eph 3238 provides Gregory with the framework for his universalistic 
interpretation: the four dimensions of the Cross, indicated by its four arms, 
make it clear that “all heavenly and infernal realities and the extremes of all 
that exists are governed and kept together by the One who in the figure of 
the Cross has manifested this great and ineffable power" (CE GNO II 121-122). 
In De tridui spatio Gregory likewise meditates on the cosmic symbolism of 
the Cross, deducing from it the universality of this salvific power (a tenet 
of Origen's staurology as well; Eph 3:18 was already interpreted by Origen 
as a reference to apokatastasis [restitutio], performed by Christ, in Hom. in 
Gen. 2,5). First he asks why Christ's sacrifice took place just on the Cross 
and not in another way (GNO IX,1 298-299) and he replies that Paul “saw 
that this figure of the Cross, divided into four arms that stretch out from 
the central crossing, indicates the omnipresent power and providence ofthe 
One who was manifested upon it. This is why Paul uses a particular name 
for every arm: he calls 'depth' that which is located below the centre of the 
cross; ‘height’ that which extends over the centre; and ‘breadth’ and ‘length’ 
those which are outstretched on the one side and the other of the crossing. 
It seems to me that with these words the discourse clearly manifests that 
there is no being that is not found under the providence of divine nature, most 
absolutely, above heaven, under the earth, and up to the extreme limits of 
all that exists” (ibid. 300—301). The omnipresence of God's Providence, which 
did návtwv Styxet, is a thought that is typical of Gregory, from De anima to his 
last writings. Soon after, Gregory adds a reference to Psalm 138:7-9, which he 
interprets as an allusion to the universality of the Cross: “You are the one who 
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permeates all, becoming the link [ctvSecpoc] ofall, uniting in yourself all the 
extreme limits: You are above and are present below, your hand is posited 
on one extreme and your right hand governs on the other.” The Cross as a 
symbol of Christ's universal power seems to derive both from Irenaeus (Dem. 
34) and from Origen, who not only underlined the universal effectiveness 
of Christ's cross 26 but also influenced Athanasius, who described the Cross 
as a revelation of the divinity and power of Christ, referring to John 12:32 
in De inc. 25. Origen's influence on Gregory's description is clear from the 
very reference to 1Cor 15:28, at the end of Gregory's treatment in De tr. sp. 
GNO IX 303,2-12: “By means of the figure of the Cross the Godhead indicates 
its power, which keeps all beings in its custody. This is why Scripture says 
that it was necessary that the Son of the Human Being not, simply, "should 
die,” but “should be crucified,” that, for those who are more insightful, the 
cross could become proclaimer of the Logos of God [8e0Adyoc], because in 
its form it proclaims the omnipotent lordship of the One who has offered 
himself on it, and who is ‘all in all" It is from the inhumanation and Cross 
of Christ that there begins the realisation of the process that will culminate 
at the eventual apokatastasis, when God will come to be "all in all." 

Like Origen, and mindful of Paul (1Corinthians and Romans), Gregory 
insists on the Adam-Christ parallel in his discourse on the foundations of 
apokatastasis. If death entered the world due to the sin of one human, 
another human's obedience heals the consequences of that disobedience, 
and by means of his resurrection all humanity rises with him; thus, Christ 
annihilates the death that had been brought about by Adam's sin (Contr. 
c. Apoll. 21, GNO III,1, 160-161). Both Adam and Christ can recapitulate all 
humanity because humanity is a unity, a whole. This is aconcept that Origen 
had already hammered home in his anti-Valentinian polemic. Throughout 
his In illud Gregory identifies the body of Christ with the whole of humanity, 
therefore also identifying the Church, which is the body of Christ, with 
all humanity at least in the perspective of the telos. I have demonstrated 
elsewhere how this notion is drawn from Origen,*” and how Gregory relies 
on Origen for his core argument that the salvific submission of Christ to the 
Father refers, not to Christ's own divinity, but to his “body,” that is, all human 
beings.?* This constellation of concepts rests on a strong basic notion of 
the unity of human nature, which, in Gregory's words, forms one and the 
same “lump” or “mass” (púpapa), one and the same “fullness” or “totality” 


316 See my “The Universal and Eternal Validity.” 
317 Ramelli, “Clement's Notion of the Logos.’ 
318 See my "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius? 
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(Anew). This unity is, not by accident, especially emphasised by Gregory 
in connection with the unity of humanity at its first creation and the unity 
that will be restored in the final apokatastasis. In Hom. op. 22,3 this strongly 
inclusive point of view is highlighted as for the creation: 


The human being was then created in the image of God: what must be 
understood is that it is the universal nature [ý xa86Aov qoctc] that is what is 


Av 


similar to God. Not a part ofthe whole [yépo¢ op Sov], but the whole totality of 
human nature all together ëmge &vOporoc tò Tig pUcEWS nàńpwua] was created 
in this way by the omnipotent Wisdom [...] When the text of Scripture says 
that God created “the human being,’ with the indeterminate character of 
this designation it indicates the whole of humanity. Indeed, in this passage 
the creature is not yet called "Adam" [...] The name of the created human 
being [&vO0pomoc] is not particular, but universal. Therefore, from the universal 
denomination ofthe nature we are led to think that the whole of humanity was 
included by God's foreknowledge and power in the first creation [...] The whole 
totality [nAnpwya] of humanity was included, as it were, in a single body by the 
foreknowing power of the God of the universe: this is what Scripture teaches 
when it says that God created the human being and created it in the image of 
God. 


The totality of humanity was included in the first human being, and it is 
included in Christ as well. It is not simply the individual human being 
that is in the image of God, but also, and primarily, the full totality of 
humanity. The full realisation of this being in the image of God will take 
place at the eventual apokatastasis, when the totality of human nature will 
be reconstituted into its perfect unity and will make up “the body of Christ.” 
Besides his In illud, also Gregory's De perfectione and Homily 15 on the Song 
of Songs contain his most relevant reflections on the Church as the body 
of Christ, and at the same time as subsuming all humanity in itself, at least 
from the eschatological viewpoint. This super-body lives by its union with 
its Head, who is Christ, whose life is shared by the body itself (De perf. 
GNO VIII, 197-198). This is because the body shares the same substance 
and nature with its Head. And since the whole human nature, the body of 
Christ, “forms, so to say, one and the same animated being,” the resurrection 
of one, i.e. Christ, “extends itself to the whole totality” (Or. cat. GNO III,4, 78). 
In Homily 13 on the Song of Songs Gregory states that the very foundation 
of the world was aimed at the formation of the body of Christ (GNO VI 
384,18-21). Indeed, the world will come to an end when the number of 
human beings will be completed, and the body of Christ will be entirely 
built up. The perfection of this body will be reached in the telos, when 
every part of it has been made perfect. Then every single part will perfectly 
reflect all the characteristics of the Head; thus, if the Head is Peace, Holiness, 
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and Truth, all the parts, too, will be peace, holiness, and truth (De perf. 
GNO VIIL 197-200). In Homily 15 on the Song of Songs Gregory emphasises 
the role of the Holy Spirit in the formation of the unity of the body of 
Christ, that for which Jesus prays in John 17:21-23 (a pivotal text for Origen's 
notion of eschatological unity as well).?? Gregory cites Eph 4:3-4 and sees 
the accomplishment of the unity of the body of Christ in the transformation 
of all into one body and one spirit. On account of its participation in the 
whole, “even the weakest part, thanks to the spiritual harmony of the whole, 
is stronger than those which are corrupt and separate” (CE GNO I 25). This 
separation, however, is temporary and will not endure in the telos. Once all 
have been corrected and perfected, nobody will be corrupt or separate any 
more; therefore, nobody will remain outside the body of Christ, i.e. outside 
the number of the saved: pndév ZE t&v owtopévwy, in the already quoted In 
illud 21 Downing. 

The passages in which Gregory reflects on the unity of humanity in the 
eventual apokatastasis are many and come from all periods of his produc- 
tion, thus testifying to the importance of this point in his thought. Besides 
In illud, De perfectione, and the Homilies on the Song of Songs, one can con- 
sider De mort. 20, p. 741-3 Lozza, in which the idea of Christ-Logos as the 
transcendent unity of multiplicity (an idea that was at work in Clement and 
Origen)” is developed and joined with that of "Christ's body": 


Ido not doubt that there will be one and the same race, made up by all [yévoc 
gota TV návtwv £v], when all of us will constitute the one body of Christ 
[£v cpa Xptotod ol návteç], formed with one and the same stamp, when the 
image of God will shine forth in all to the same degree [nâo xatà tò tcov]. 


The unity of all humanity will clearly be achieved in Christ and perfected in 
the eventual apokatastasis. Indeed, this will be able to take place only when 
the totality (nA/jpoga) ofhumanity, which was created in the first creation as 
a whole, will have been reached in the second as well. Then, and only then, 
will all achieve perfection and humanity will be transformed (Hom. op. 22): 


When the transformation of all [t uerafoin tod 620v] will take place, then 
human nature, too, will be transformed, from earthly corruptibility to impas- 
sibility and eternity [didtov] [...] when the totality—as I believe—of human 
nature [tod TAnpwpatos THs dvopwrivys pdoews] will have reached its comple- 
tion according to the measure foreknown (by God): then, since nothing more 
will be lacking from the increment ofthe number of souls, in a blink, the trans- 
formation of the beings [thv évadAayny t&v d6vtwv] will take place. 


319 See the Novum Testamentum Patristicum volume on John 13-17, in preparation. 
320 See my "Clement's Notion of the Logos.” 
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In De an. 129BC and 152A as well, Gregory places the resurrection and 
apokatastasis at the fulfilment of the totality (nàńpwpa) of human nature 
and identifies them with the aim (cxondc) of God: 

When our nature, on the basis of a given order and consequentiality, has 
completely accomplished its path through the periodical movement of time, 
at last there will stop this flux that perpetuates itself thanks to the succession 
of creatures that continually appear, and, since the fullness of totality, once 
completed, will no longer admit of any increment, the whole sum of the souls, 
complete and perfect, from the condition of invisibility and dispersion in 
which it is now found, will return again to a state of unitary integrity and 
manifestation [...] But once God has brought again human nature to the 
original condition of the human being through the resurrection, it would 
be otiose to think that God's power is prevented by such obstacles from the 
attainment of its goal [oxonóc]. And its goal is one and only one: after the 
realisation, through each single human being, ofthe full totality—when some 
will be found to have been already purified from evil during the present life, 
while others will have been healed by means of fire for the given periods, and 
yet others will have not even tasted, in this life, either good or evil to the same 
extent—, to bestow on all the participation in the goods that are in the Godhead, 
of which Scripture says that no eye has ever seen and no ear has heard them, 
nor are they graspable through reasoning. Now, this, I think, is nothing but 
coming to be in the Godhead itself. 


According to Gregory, God's aim is universal apokatastasis and @éwotc, the 
return of all human (and rational) beings to God and their participation 
in the goods of God, who is the Good itself and the source and sum of 
all goods. Gregory is clear that nothing will impede the attainment of this 
goal, which is also proclaimed in 1Tim 2:4-6. He moreover explains that 
God's aim will be fulfilled in different ways and times: some will have been 
already purified in this life, others will still need purification in the other 
world, and yet others, who died young, will not even have had experience 
of moral choices. All of these will be instructed and purified if needed, 
in order to attain the goods that God wants to bestow on them. The case 
of those who will never attain purification, not even in the next world, is 
simply not contemplated. As I have mentioned, however, it is in Gregory's 
In illud that the connection between the unity of human nature, Christ's 
inhumanation, and the eventual universal apokatastasis is most strongly 
highlighted and best articulated. This connection rests on the identification 
between the body of Christ and all of humanity. This premise, together 
with the exegesis of 1Cor 15:28 on the universal submission/salvation of the 
“body of Christ,” leads Gregory to the aforementioned conclusion: “no being 
will remain outside the number of the saved" (uy8£v £&o «àv cwCopevwv, 
GNO III/2, 21,2-3). 
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Not only the inhumanation of Christ, but also his resurrection is neces- 
sary for apokatastasis in Gregory's view. This is because Christ's resurrec- 
tion—which is the resurrection of the “body of Christ,” i.e. of all of human- 
ity—includes the resurrection of the whole of human nature. And this res- 
urrection is for Gregory inseparable from the restoration, as I have pointed 
out. Therefore, universal resurrection, which is already done in Christ, is the 
premise for universal restoration. As Gregory explains in Or. Cat. 16, with 
his resurrection Christ has united again in a perpetual communion the two 
natures, intelligible and sense-perceptible, that in humanity had become 
separated. This reunion does not simply take place at an individual level, 
but at the level of the whole human race (yevixwtépw tivi Aóyw). The aim of 
Christ's resurrection, he explains, was “to recall back the original grace [1po- 
t») xégic] that belongs to human nature, and thus allow us to return to the 
absolutely eternal life,” thy di8tov čwńv. Once again Gregory, sticking to a rig- 
orous linguistic distinction that was already typical of the Bible and Origen 
and is found in other Fathers as well, refers &tdio¢ to the eternal life—here 
and elsewhere—, thus indicating that it will be absolutely eternal, whereas 
he never refers didtog to death, punishment or fire in the world to come, 
clearly because he does not regard these as eternal. To these he only applies 
the Biblical aiavios, which never means "eternal" unless it refers to God 2 
The unity of human nature is the foundation of the universality ofthe resur- 
rection and apokatastasis: "Because the totality of the whole human nature 
forms, so to say, one living being [évég vtvoc övtoç Gool, the resurrection of 
one part of it [sc. Christ] extends to the whole, and, in conformity with the 
continuity and unity of the (human) nature [xoà tò coveyéc TE xal EVWLEVOV 
TÇ qcscc], passes on from the part to the whole" (Or. cat. 32). 

Indeed, the idea of the totality of human nature as one living being allows 
Gregory to explain how death could pass on from Adam to all humans and 
how restoration can pass on from Christ to all humans. Thus, in In illud, 13 
Downing Gregory cites St. Paul: "Just as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
all be vivified" (1Cor 15:22), which he also comments on in Or. cat. 16: 


Just as the principle of death, becoming operative in the case of one human 
being, from it passed on to the whole human nature, likewise the principle of 
the resurrection, from one human being, and through it, extends to the whole 
of humanity. 


And Gregory means this resurrection and vivification, not only as the resur- 
rection of the body, but also as a full restoration, in line with his anastasis— 


321 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, chapter on Gregory. 
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apokatastasis connection I have already pointed out?? For he reads 1Cor 
15:22 in the light of Rom 538-10: “Just as, because of one transgression, there 
came the condemnation of all humans, so also, thanks to one act of justice, 
for all humans will the justification come that brings about life. For, just as due 
to the disobedience of one human being the whole mass became sinner, so 
also, thanks to the obedience of one human, have all been made just." 

In hislast work Gregory will insist again that to the whole human nature, 
qua united by the bond of unity (again with reference to John 17), there 
extends not only the resurrection, but also the glory of the Spirit, which 
brings it to perfection: 


"That all may be one; just as you, Father, are in me and I am in you, so may 
also they be one in us" [John 17:21]. And the bond of this unity is the glory. 
Now, no sensible person could deny that it is the Holy Spirit who is called 
“Glory,” if one takes into consideration the words of the Lord; for he says: "The 
glory that you have given me I have given them" [John 17:22]. Having taken up 
human nature, he received the glory he possessed from eternity, from before 
the world existed. And because this human nature was glorified by the Spirit 
[sc. in Christ], the communication of the glory of the Spirit has taken place on 
all that which belongs to the same nature [r&v tò cvyyevéc], beginning from 
the disciples. (Hom. in Cant. GNO VI 467,2-17) 


Gregory has recourse to the argument of the unity of the whole human 
nature in Christ, by whom the “mass” of humanity is joined to the Father, 
also in De perf. GNO VIII/1, 197 and 206: 


by assuming in body and soul the first fruits of the common nature, [the Son] 
has sanctified it, preserving it in himself pure from every evil and uncontami- 
nated, to consecrate it in incorruptibility to the Father of incorruptibility, and 
to attract to himself, through it, all that belongs to the same species by nature 
[r&v tò ovyyeves xatà THY pow] and is of the same family [65óquAov], to read- 
mit those disinherited to the inheritance of filial adoption, God's enemies to 
the participation in his divinity. 


Those who were disinherited are all humans after their fall; the enemies of 
God are likewise the post-lapsarian human beings, perhaps also the rebel 


322 Robin Orton, “Reassembly, Purification or Restoration: The Resurrection of the Body 
in St Gregory of Nyssa,” Studia Patristica 52 (2012), 185-196, on De mortuis and De anima et 
resurrectione, argues that Gregory treats death and resurrection in three distinct ways: 1) our 
risen bodies will be reassembled from the elements of our earthly bodies and reunited with 
our immortal souls; 2) the bodies will be purified (by fire) from the animality of fallen human 
nature; 3) the resurrection is the restoration of human beings to their original condition. I 
tend to see compatibility between 3) and the two other scenarios, in that Gregory simply 
sees resurrection as double, of body and soul together; 3) does not exclude the resurrection 
ofthe body. 
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angels. At the end of this passage the eventual apokatastasis of all humans 
and possibly angels is presented as a 6éwots. Gregory insists on the notion 
of cvyyéveta of all humankind and between humankind and Christ in De 
perf. GNO VT, 197-198: “Whoever has known that Christ is the Head of the 
Church should first consider that every head is of the same nature and sub- 
stance of the body that is subject to it, and there is one connaturality [ovp- 
quta], as one harmony actualises a conformity of sentiment between the 
parts and the whole. Therefore, if anything is external to the body, it is also 
totally external to the Head. With this, the reasoning teaches us that every 
limb must become what the Head is by nature to be intimately united with 
the Head itself" The category of evyyéveto was already used by Origen to indi- 
cate the bond existing between the soul and God, for instance in Princ. 3,113, 
where he states that the Godhead “created the intellectual nature incorrupt- 
ible and akin [cvyyevéc] to itself" Origen explains the nature of this cuyyéveta 
in Princ. 4,4,9: the intellectual soul participates in the intelligibility, incor- 
ruptibility, and immortality of God, and this is also why it is in the image of 
God. In 4,4,10 the Latin term consanguineitatem surely translates cvyyéveto. 
Itis through this category, and specifically with the ovyyéveta between Christ 
and all human beings, that Gregory can motivate “the common salvation of 
human nature": 


But the only-begotten Son of God himself resurrects the human being that is 
united to himself, by separating the soul from the body and then uniting them 
again. In this way, the common [xot] salvation of human nature is achieved. 
This is why he is also called the Initiator of Life [Gpyvyóc čwñs]. Indeed, the 
Only-Begotten God, by dying for us and rising again, has reconciled the uni- 
verse to himself, ransoming by means ofhis flesh and blood, as war prisoners, 
all of us who participate in him through a bond of blood [8t& vo avyyevots 
Vip v aïpatoç]. (Contr. c. Apoll. GNO UI, 154) 


Christ's cvyyéveta with humanity is a cvyyéveta of body and soul together, 
since Christ took up both (Gregory agrees with Origen also in this respect). 
Asaconsequence, when Christ "resurrects the human being that is united to 
himself,” he performs not only the bodily resurrection of all human beings, 
but also their spiritual resurrection, by which humanity is restored to the 
Good, i.e. God. This is how Gregory's holistic concept of resurrection relates 
to his idea of cvyyéveta between Christ and humanity. Another important 
and related notion, that of oixeiwots, was Christianised and exploited by 
Origen and Gregory in relation to both anthropology and apokatastasis.*” 


33 See the aforementioned forthcoming study on oikeiðsis in Gregory. 
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In Or. cat. 32, too, where Gregory describes apokatastasis as the even- 
tual cbpunvoia and àppovío, he explains how the resurrection of the whole of 
humanity is enabled by the resurrection of Christ, who has the same nature 
as all humanity?* Gregory reflects on this salvific mystery while comment- 
ing on Acts 2:33, “lifted up to the right hand of God": “God has no need to 
be lifted up, being the Most High. The apostle, therefore, says that what is 
human has been lifted up, and it has been lifted up becoming ‘Lord and 
Christ’ This is why he became so only after the Passion" (CE 3, GNO II 123). 
Itis in Christ that humans become God, in a 0£cct; that will be fully realised 
in the eventual apokatastasis, when "the human being surpasses its nature 
by becoming, from mortal, immortal, from corruptible, incorruptible, from 
ephemeral, absolutely eternal [&tdt0¢]; in a word, from human being becom- 
ing God [8e6c]. For one who has received the honour of becoming Son of God 
will surely possess the dignity of the Father, and inherits all the goods of the 
Father” (De beat. GNO VII/2, 151). The eschatological unity of all humanity 
in God in its 6éwatc is also described in De mortuis?” and De beatitudinibus: 
“Because the divine nature is contemplated as simple, without composition, 
and impossible to represent in a shape, when the human race, too, thanks 
to this work of peace, is liberated from its double composition [sc. of body 
and soul], and perfectly returns to the Good, once it has become simple and 
impossible to represent in a shape, truly one thing [&Ay9Hc¢ £v], so that what 
appears [sc. the body] is the same as what is hidden [sc. the soul/spirit] 


324 “Since it was necessary that our whole nature be lifted up from death, as if outstretching 
a hand toward the one who was lying down, bending down over our corpse, Christ came so 
close to death as to touch the mortal condition and provide in his own body a principle 
of resurrection to human nature, lifting up all together, with his power/force [th Svveuet], 
the whole of humanity. Indeed, the human being [sc. Jesus] who received God [6 6co8óyoc 
&vOponoc] and was lifted up in the resurrection together with the divinity did not have a 
different origin than that of the mass [púpapa] of our nature. [...] Thus, as though the whole 
human nature were one single living being, the resurrection of one member propagates to the 
whole, thanks to the conjunction and unity of human nature.” I render «fj uváuet with “with 
his power" and not with "potentially"; the context and the presence of the definite article 
advocate the former rendering. The metaphor itself suggests this meaning: Christ with his 
mighty hand, outstretched toward humanity's corpse, pulls it up and vivifies it. The rendering 
"potentially" is chosen by G. Maspero, Trinity and Man (Leiden, 2007), 22, and opposed to "in 
actuality,” in the sense that the resurrection can be actualised only through baptism. Baptism 
is indeed essential to salvation, but Gregory does not exclude from salvation those who have 
not received it in this life: they will have to receive purification through fire in the other world. 
See my “Baptism in Gregory of Nyssa's Theology.’ 

325 "The same grace will shine forth in all as the sun, so that each one will give joy to the 
other and will receive joy, in the reciprocal contemplation of the perfect Beauty of each one" 
(GNO IX 66, 10-16). 
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and what is hidden is the same as what appears, then truly beatitude is 
brought to completion, and these humans are properly called 'children of 
God, proclaimed blessed according to the promise of Jesus Christ our Lord" 
(GNO VIII/2, 160—161). Deification also implies the unification of body and 
soul—a tenet that will be borne in mind by Evagrius—and of all human- 
ity.” 

Not only humanity, but all of creation becomes one body at apokatasta- 
sis. This is clear, e.g., from In illud 20 Downing: “When the whole of creation 
has been made harmonic with itself, and before Christ every knee will have 
bowed, of heavenly, earthly, and hellish creatures, and every tongue will pro- 
claim that Jesus Christ is the Lord, then, when the whole of creation has 
become one body, and all beings, though obedience, will have become in 
Christ of one and the same nature with one another, then Christ ascribes 
to himself the submission of his body to the Father” This comes to imply 
that the whole of creation is “the body of Christ” (the cosmic Christ, which 
was also found in Bardaisan in a passage known to Porphyry?” ). Gregory's 
universalism is radical and explicitly stated; “no being,” absolutely “nothing” 
will remain outside the number of the saved (In illud 21 Downing). Origen 
too, albeit less emphatically than Gregory, encompassed the whole creation 
in apokatastasis, for instance in Princ. 3,5,4.?* In Comm. in Rom. 4,7,3 Origen 
declares that "the Logos operates for the restoration of the world and the 
renewal of the whole creation, which has been restored by the Lord's resur- 
rection.” And ibid. 2,4,5, he identifies the téAo¢ with “the conversion to God 
and the transformation of the whole world.” The same téAo¢ in CC 4,99 is 
described as “the return of the whole universe to God.” 

The close connection between apokatastasis and unity in Gregory’s 
thought parallels the unity that the soul must achieve in its spiritual prog- 
ress. The telos of this progress, the unification of the soul,” is seen as a 
restoration of the soul to its original condition. Before the fall, the soul was 


326 On the importance of 6£cctc in Gregory, in spite of the relative scarcity of the relevant 
technical vocabulary in his works, see M. Laird, “Gregory of Nyssa and Divinization: A 
Reconsideration,” Studia Patristica 47 (2010) 38-43, with whose thesis I agree. Indeed, I think 
Gregory sees apokatastasis as Séwatc. 

327 See my Bardaisan of Edessa, 107-126. 

328 “The whole creation hopes for liberation, to be liberated from the bonds of corruption, 
when the children of God, who had fallen and spread away, will have been collected again into 
unity, and when the others will have performed in this world the rest of their duty, which only 
God knows, the Creator of all things.’ Indeed, “God’s Logos [...] extends not only to human 
beings, but also to realities that are deemed much inferior and ruled by nature" (CC 6,71). 

379 A Plotinian theme: Enn. 6,9,3,11-12; 6,9,10,10-12. 
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simple and unitary, povoetdy¢g (De an. 81B), and so must it return to being: 
“When the soul becomes simple [&725)], unitary [povoetdy¢], and perfectly 
similar to God [0&ocbxeAoc], it will find the truly simple and immaterial 
Good" (De an. 93C). This unification is made possible, once again, only 
by Christ, in that it is in Christ that human nature finds its unity and is 
united to the divinity: “by participating in the purest being, human weakness 
is transformed into what is better and stronger [tò xpetttov] [...] human 
smallness is united to divine greatness” (CE III 4). In the union, it is not the 
case that the divine nature is affected by the defects of human nature, but 
it is rather the latter that receives divine perfection. This notion that it is 
the superior component that assimilates the inferior to itself was already 
embraced by Origen, Dial. c. Her. 12 and passim: within the human being, 
the inferior nature must assimilate itself to the superior, which is in the 
image of God. This idea will return prominently in Eriugena, in connection 
with apokatastasis, as I shall show. For Gregory, the assimilation of human 
nature to the divine will take place in the eventual apokatastasis: "The two 
must become one, and the conjunction will consist in a transformation into 
the better nature [tò xpetttov]” (De beat. 7). For apokatastasis will be the 
9écctc of humanity. This also was a notion dear to Origen, who described 
apokatastasis in terms of 9éwotg for instance in De or. 27,13 (0£ortow Gv), 
in Comm. in Matt. 17,32 (Qeonomðñvar), or in Ex. ad mart. 35, where it is the 
Logos who deifies (a0 tod Aóyov 0zortoweict); in terms of “communion with 
the divine" (ý) xpóc tò 0£tov xoivwvia) in CC 3,80, and in terms of “becoming 
God" (ytyvec9ot 026v) in Sel. in Ps. 2369. 

For Gregory, just as for Origen, the doctrine of apokatastasis is not in con- 
trast with each rational creature's free will and responsibility. Each logikon 
must come to adhere to the Good voluntarily, after a process of improve- 
ment, illumination, and purification. All rational creatures are free to orient 
themselves toward good or evil; only God is pure Good and stable in the 
Good (De an. 120C;3*° Or. cat. 7; Hom. in Eccl. 8; Hom. in Cant. 2). In Hom. op. 
16 Gregory affirms the freedom of rational creatures, also citing Plato's state- 
ment in his myth of Er at the end of the Republic, àpeth 8$ à8éonotov.?! This 


330 “Moral evil is not anterior to life, and it is not from it that our nature derived its first 
origin, but what initiated our life is God's Wisdom, which governs everything; the human 
soul, then, after reaching existence as the Creator wants, by means of its free will chooses 
whatever she deems good, thanks to the faculty of free choice she possesses, thus becoming 
whatever she wants." 

331 "There is in us a principle of every excellence, virtue, and wisdom, and of all the 
noble things we can conceive of. But the most important of all is that we are free from 
necessity [tò eAcbGepov &váyxnç elvot] and subject to no natural power, but we possess free 
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claim is so dear to him that he cites it also in the above-quoted crucial pas- 
sage of De an. 101-104A, in which otherworldly purification is presented 
as a restoration of freedom in virtue after enslavement to sin and the full 
restoration of God's image in each one. This connection between human 
freedom and the image of God is also expressed in Hom. op. 4, where more- 
over Plato's definition of virtue as something ddéonotov surfaces again: "The 
human soul proves its loyal and lofty nature, far from ordinary misery, from 
which it is utterly separate, in that it has no masters and has power over itself, 
governing itself in an autonomous way, according to its will. Now, this is 
proper of whom but a sovereign? [...] It has been created in the image of the 
Nature that rules over all beings," God. That human nature is free qua image 
of God is also emphasised by Gregory in his Homily 4 on Ecclesiastes, where 
he declares slavery inadmissible for this very reason.?? Far from being anni- 
hilated by God's omnipresent Providence, human capacity for free choices 
is always present (the same was maintained by Origen). This is why in De 
inf. GNO III/2, 82,7-17 Gregory affirms that everyone receives the fruits of 
his or her good or bad choices, like one who has followed the physician's 
instructions or not; all will experience the "fruits of their choice." Free will, 
a gift from God, is “the noblest and most precious of blessings" (Or. cat. 5). 
In De mort. 15 Gregory asks whether it would not have been useful to spare 
evil to humans by turning them toward the Good even against their will (&- 
xovtac), but he responds that this would have meant depriving them of their 
dignity of “images of God." For since God has avtefovctov, its image too must 
have it. The same answer to the same question was provided by Bardaisan 
at the beginning of the Liber legum regionum, which in its Greek version 
was known to Gregory. Bardaisan's interlocutor asks: “if God is one—as 
you maintain—and has created humans, and wants you to do whatever is 
prescribed to you, why has not God created us humans in such a way that 
we could not sin, but we might always do what is good? For in this way his 
will would be realised." Bardaisan replies: “if the human being had been cre- 
ated in this way, it would be nothing per se, but would be the instrument 
of the one, whoever this may be, who moved it [...] But the Godhead, in its 
benevolence, did not want to create the human being like this, but, thanks 


will [adteEovctov] and can decide however we deem best [pd tò Soxody £yetv THY voy]. 
For virtue has no master [àðtonotov] and is voluntary [&xoóctov]: what is forced by compulsion 
and violence cannot be virtue" 
332 See my "Gregory Nyssen's Position in Late-Antique Debates on Slavery and Poverty.” 
333 See Ramelli, Bardaisan or Edessa, 138142. 
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to free will, has exalted it above many creatures, and has made it equal to the 
angels." The same full compatibility between rational creatures' free will and 
divine Providence leading to universal salvation was already a feature of Ori- 
gen's thought, who elaborated his doctrine of apokatastasis in his polemic 
against Gnostic predestinationism and in defence of human free will.** This 
compatibility also seems to have been upheld by Bardaisan, who, as I have 
pointed out, in the same work (Against Fate /Liber legum regionum) sup- 
ported both human free will as a gift of God, against determinism, and the 
doctrine of apokatastasis. "The plans conceived (by God) in order to help" 
God's creatures to be saved do not prevent creatures to govern themselves 
by their own will. 

Both the Gospel and Plato—with the ethical intellectualism that, as I 
mentioned, Gregory embraced—taught Gregory that it is truth that makes 
one free. This principle is shared by Gregory, who envisages that the fullness 
offreedom will be realised in the eventual apokatastasis, when all have been 
purified and illuminated, so to attain “the knowledge of Truth" (cf. 1Tim 2:4). 
Gregory indeed echoes 1Tim 2:4 in In illud 2315-18 Downing: the submission 
ofthe Son to the Father indicates "the acquired knowledge ofthe One who is 
[or: of what is, i.e. the truth] and the salvation of the whole human nature.’ 
In the eventual apokatastasis it will be impossible to fall again as in the 
original fall (which was due to deception, as I have pointed out analysing 
Hom. op.20), because the illumination and knowledge achieved by everyone 
will make it impossible to mistake an evil for a good, as it happened in 
the beginning. Evil will be no more, because it will be no longer chosen by 
anyone. The path that leads to restoration is characterised by illumination, 
learning, and purification from the mind's obnubilation that is related to 
passions (as Gregory explains in De anima). This is clear in De mort. 15, 
p. 64 Lozza: 


Therefore, that free mastery over ourselves [&&ovcia] could remain in our 
nature, but evil might be removed from it, divine Wisdom excogitated the fol- 
lowing plan: allow the human being to do whatever it wanted and taste all 
the evils it wished, and thus learn from experience what it has preferred to 
the Good, and then come back, with its desire, to its original beatitude, vol- 
untarily |£xovcicc], banishing from its own nature all that which is subject to 
passions and irrational, by purifying itself in the present life by means of med- 
itation and philosophy, or by plunging, after death, into the purifying fire. 


334 See at least Ramelli, “La coerenza." 
335 See my commentary in Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 
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Restoration has to be voluntary. Apokatastasis, Providence's work, does 
not eliminate freedom of will. This is what Origen also insisted upon: manere 
quidem naturae rationabili semper liberum arbitrium non negamus, sed tan- 
tam esse uim crucis Christi et mortis huius as to be sufficient for the recti- 
fication and salvation of all humans and all rational creatures in all aeons 
(Comm. in Rom. 4,10). Gregory is on the same line. Apokatastasis is the full 
manifestation of Christ-Logos, who dispels irrational passions and igno- 
rance and persuades by reason: "When the form of this world has passed 
away and Christ has manifested himselfto all, persuading every soul who does 
not believe and reducing to silence every blasphemous tongue [...], then all 
nations and peoples, even the most ancient, will kneel and offer a homage 
of submission" (In S. Pascha GNO IX 246). 

In Gregory's view, just as in Plato's and Origen's, freedom is not the 
freedom to do evil, since those who do evil are enslaved to evil, but it 
is freedom from passions and evil, to fully adhere to the Good without 
obstacles, thus realising one's human, rational nature (i.e. to be in God's 
image and thus free): 


The faculty of contemplation and discernment is typical of that part of the 
soul that is similar to God, because in these activities we apprehend what is 
typical of the divinity. Therefore, if, thanks to our solicitude in the present life 
or purification by fire in the future one, our soul will be able to liberate itself 
from those which, among the emotions, are irrational [sc. passions ],*°° nothing 
will be left to prevent it from contemplating the Good. For the Good is such as 
to attract, so to say, by its own nature, every being that looks at it. Thus, if the 
soul can be purified from every sin, it will certainly stay in the Good. Now, the 
Good is by nature identical to the Divinity, with whom the soul will be united 
thanks to its pureness, in that it will be found joined to what is proper and 
familiar to itself. (De an. 89CD) 


Note again the depiction of apokatastasis as oikeiosis. The restoration of 
God’s image in the human being—the heart of apokatastasis—will be 
achieved through knowledge (as well as through love, solicited by the attrac- 


336 Passions (ráðn) are contrary to human rational nature; they are presented by Gregory 
in De anima as a kind of appendages or accretions that from outside attach themselves 
to the rational soul (full commentary in my Gregorio di Nissa sullanima). Interestingly, 
this characterisation was already proposed by Basilides, but in a different anthropological 
context: ot à' due) tov BaothetSyv npocaptýuata xà m8, voicht eloact [...] mooonotnueva TH 
Aoyud puyi (Clem. Strom. 2,20,112-113). Origen, instead, proposed it with a metaphor against 
the same anthropological backdrop as Gregory's, e.g. in Hom. in Ier. 114, where sins and 
passions are assimilated to evil plants that are planted in the human nyepovucdy after and 
upon the good ones planted by God. Origen immediately adds that all those evil plants will 
have to be uprooted. 
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tiveness ofthe Good). Gregory cites Col 3:10 to this effect, both in Hom. op. 30 
and in CE IL 1: “you have put on the new nature, which is renewed in knowl- 
edge, in the image of the Creator." 

Once again, Gregory, like Origen, thinks that freedom is knowledge, and 
sin is enslavement deriving from obnubilation, deception, mistake, and 
ultimately ignorance. The way to apokatastasis passes through a purifica- 
tion that is primarily instruction and illumination. Bardaisan too described 
apokatastasis as a result of a process of instruction, illumination, and ratio- 
nal persuasion: "there will come a time when even this capacity for harm 
that remains in them will be brought to an end by the instruction [ywlpn'] 
that will take place in a different arrangement of things. And, once that 
new world will be constituted, all evil movements will cease, all rebellions 
will come to an end, and the fools will be persuaded," not compelled, but 
persuaded and instructed. Ywlpm indeed means "learning, instruction, edu- 
cation, doctrine." Apokatastasis will be made possible by instruction and the 
learning ofthe truth, which will be enabled by Christ-Logos. 

This process of instruction, according to Gregory (and Origen), is not 
interrupted by one's physical death, because the intellectual soul—the 
image of God in a human being— does not cease to live after its separation 
from the mortal body, and at the resurrection it will receive an incorruptible 
body that will no longer be a hindrance to the intellectual activity. The door 
is always open for intellectual and moral improvement, and otherworldly 
suffering inflicted by God precisely aims at this. This continuity between the 
present and the future life is most evident in De anima and, even more, De 
infantibus: babies who died soon and could not have an intellectual develop- 
ment on earth will enjoy it in the other world, under the guidance of angels, 
and will reach the knowledge of the truth. Likewise in Or. cat. 8, purifica- 
tion in the other world is seen as a supplement to be applied in case it was 
not applied in this world: "the medication of virtue has been applied to the 
soul in the present life, in order to cure its wounds [sc. sins]. But if the soul 
does not heal, a therapy has been predisposed for it in the life that follows 
the present one.” The therapeutic metaphor, dear to Clement and Origen, 
is found in a number of passages of Gregory, for instance in Or. cat. 26 on 
cauterisations and amputations as drastic and painful means of healing but 
applied with success by God with a therapeutic purpose. In the same work, 
indeed, Gregory declares that restoration to beatitude will take place imme- 
diately after the resurrection for those who have been already purified in 
this life, but those who have died still immersed in passions will have to be 
purified by fire before accessing beatitude “after long aeons,” paxpots tote- 
pov aidot (GNO III/4, 191). Again in the same work, Gregory is clear that God 
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will heal all humans from sin, which is the illness and death of the soul; 
against this, God has provided a double medication (påppaxov): virtue in 
this life, or else, if one remains deg deuroc in this life, a therapy (Degoozeio) 
in the next, which can be more or less drastic depending on the serious- 
ness of a souls illness, and which will be administered at the judgement, the 
xpictc (GNO III/4, 31-34). All the illnesses and “cancers” of the soul “on the 
occasion of the judgement will be cut away and cauterised by that ineffable 
Wisdom and Power of the One who, as the Gospel says, heals those who 
are unwell /evil [tobs xaxoùç tatpevovtos|” (ibid. 33,6—-9). The final Judge- 
ment is a healing action of God. This is “the aim of the wisdom of the One 
who administers all with his providence,” namely “to call back the sick to 
the original grace by means of repentance/conversion" (ibid. 34,2—3; 16-17). 
Likewise in De an. 89 Gregory states that salvation will come "thanks either 
to solicitude in this life orto purification afterwards." For *some have already 
been purified from evil during the present life, while others are healed by 
fire in the future one, for the necessary time.” For spiritual progress does not 
stop at the end of one's earthly life. As Origen claimed in his argument con- 
cerning Pharaoh in Book 3 of Tepi 'Apyóv, “the therapy for Pharaoh does not 
end" with his physical death in the Red Sea. Divine Providence will assist 
him until his ultimate conversion and salvation. 

God's very introduction of physical death is seen by Gregory—as by 
Methodius, Irenaeus, and Origen—as a benefit, a trick of God to save all 
humanity. If Methodius maintained that physical death, by cutting short 
sins, spares humans “an eternity of condemnation,’ Gregory repeatedly 
asserts that physical death was excogitated by God to save humans. Gre- 
gory has Wis 2:24 in mind: "Death entered the world because of the devil's 
envy." As I have already shown, Gregory ascribes most of the responsibility 
for the fallto the devil's deception, which tends to merge with the deception 
of the senses. The "skin tunics" that came after the fall (Gen 3:21) represent 
the present condition of mortality and liability to passions, which assimi- 
lates humans to irrational animals. In Or. cat. 8 Gregory explains that after 
the fall God took off from the human being the garments of its original 
happiness, i.e. immortality, confidence (parrhésia), and apatheia, and put 
death on it. Since the skin, separated from the animal, is dead, God, in cov- 
ering humans with skin tunics, covers them with death, which is proper 
to irrational animals. But this garment of mortality (thv tpóc tò vexpodcban 
õvvauıv, GNO III/4, 30,10-11) remained alien and external (Grofen, ibid. 14) 
to the human being, so “not to persist eternally” (ovy we elg del napapévet, 
ibid. 13). For “the mortality [vexpotys] ofthe nature of irrational animals was 
put around the nature created for immortality for a providential purpose 
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[obxovopucóc]," that of saving it (ibid. 16-18). God, when clothing humans in 
mortality, was looking to nothing else but *how we could live in the best 
condition possible" (GNO III/4, 2912-13). Since we humans had “fallen from 
an impassible beatitude to evilness, and thus were transformed, for this 
reason the human being is dissolved again into earth, like a clay vase, so that, 
after being purified from the dirtiness that has been received by it, it could be 
fashioned anew into its original form through the resurrection [eic tò ££ doy 
oyua avorAotcOst], provided that it has kept in itself the characteristic of 
being in the image of God in the present life" (GNO III/4, 29,1722). If not, 
purification will be needed in the next, as Gregory explains afterwards. The 
mechanism of death is providential: “after the destruction of the matter 
that had received evil, God through the resurrection will fashion again 
[àvanà&oaç] our ‘vase, recreating it from its elements [dvactotyetwoet] into 
its original beauty [tò dE dpzeëc x&ňoç]” (ibid. 3119-21). In De mort. GNO IX 
55-62, too, Gregory explains that God inflicted death upon humans as a 
good: "The body will be transformed when it is created again at resurrection 
into something more divine: death will have purified it from all that is 
useless and superfluous to the enjoyment ofthe future life. After purification 
in fire, it will take off all that is earthly and useless, what the experts call 
scoriae [...] now the nature of our body has many qualities that are scoriae, 
which have some usefulness for the present life, but will be completely 
useless and alien to the blessedness we hope fo" Death is good, destroying 
all that which is superfluous to the next, blessed life: “What happens to 
iron in fire, when the fusion destroys what is useless, will also happen 
when all that is superfluous will be destroyed through dissolution in death 
[tis Ev TH vexpdtytt Aocecc], and our body will be set right [xatopbodtat] 
through death." Physical death is providential because it will free us from 
passions and direct our desires to what is worthy of them.** Death is good 
because it demolishes our present body, our “earthy house,” to give us our 
new, immortal, and glorious house.** All the properties of our body will be 


337 The idea of the deposition of the skin tunics at resurrection was already set forth by 
Origen. Even the selfsame verb is used by Origen and by Gregory for this action of “taking 
off”: amoti€yut. Likewise, also in De an. 148-149 Gregory foresees the deposition of the skin 
tunics, these dead tunics taken from animals and symbolising death. 

338 “Scoriae will disappear, those things to which the impulses of our desires are now 
directed: pleasures, richness, love for glory, power, anger, haughtiness, and the like. Thus, 
our impulse, once liberated and purified from all this, will turn in its activity only to what 
is worth desiring and loving: it will not altogether extinguish our natural impulses toward 
those objects, but will transform them in view of the immaterial participation in the true 
goods.” 

339 “Tt is the purified body that we should love, not the scoriae that have been taken off. For 
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transformed into something “more divine," but above all the human being 
as a whole will be liberated from evil and restored. Death is again defined 
as a good (cya@dv) in In Pulch. 472, because it represents “the beginning and 
the path of change toward the better" 

That the doctrine of apokatastasis in Gregory implies universal salvation 
clearly emerges from his texts and is recognised by many scholars, for exam- 
ple Lucas Francisco Mateo-Seco,*° Anthony Meredith," Morwenna Lud- 
low,*” J. Gaith?* Constantine Tsirpanlis;?^ Brian Daley? Nonna Verna Har- 
rison,**° Jean Terrieux;?" Henriette Meissner?* Steven R. Harmon,*? Henryk 
Pietras, Giorgio Maturi,?"' John McGuckin,* Hans Boersma;?? and many 
others. Some scholars have recently attempted to deny it; this is why it is nec- 


what divine Scripture says is true: after the destruction of our earthly house, then we shall 
find the building made by God for us: a house not made by human hands, in the next world, 
in heaven, worthy of being itself the home of God in Spirit." 

340 Esp. s.vv. “Eschatology,” "Soteriology" “Otherworldly Purification,’ in Brill Dictionary, 
274-288; 694—699; 559—561. 

341 S.v. "Influence of Gregory of Nyssa,” ibid. 427—428. 

342 In Universal Salvation (Oxford, 2000) and Gregory of Nyssa Ancient and Postmodern 
(Oxford: University Press, 2007), of which see my review in Review of Biblical Literature 
04/2008 [http://www.bookreviews.org/BookDetail.asp?TitleId-6173]. 
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352 LA. McGuckin, “Eschatological Horizons in the Cappadocian Fathers,” in Apocalyptic 
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Beauty ofthe Infinite. The Aesthetics of Christian Truth (Grand Rapids, 2003), 318—412 rethinks 
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is realised by means of the recapitulation and restoration of the divine image in Christ, in 
whom the economy of violence is overcome by the infinity of God's peace. 

353 In the above-mentioned Embodiment and Virtue. 
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essary to examine briefly their positions. Giulio Maspero?* has rightly called 
attention to the necessity of a diachronic study of the works of Gregory, 
but with regard to apokatastasis this does not reveal a progressive detach- 
ment from Origen's view; on the contrary, it reveals the uninterrupted 
presence of the apokatastasis doctrine—understood as implying universal 
salvation—from the earliest to the latest phases of Gregory's production. It 
is far from being attested only? in De vit. Mos. 2,82 and Or. cat. GNO III/4, 91, 
but, as I have already shown, it is possible to trace it from De anima to In illud, 
Oratio catechetica, De infantibus and De mortuis, De vita Mosis, and so on up 
to the Homiliae in Canticum, probably Gregory's last work in its definitive 
redaction. Indeed, many passages, and throughout the chronological range 
of his production, attest to Gregory's concept of apokatastasis as universal 
salvation. Likewise, the salvation of the devil is maintained not only in De 
anima,” but at least also in Or. cat. 26, as I have pointed out; Gregory has 
even less doubts than Origen in asserting it. 

According to Maspero, who follows Daniélou, in Gregory apokatastasis is 
“only a synonym of resurrection" and does not entail a concept of universal 
salvation.** However, the resurrection as conceived by Gregory and other 
Origenian Fathers is not simply the reconstitution of the body, possibly 
for the eternal damnation of the whole human being in hell, but it is the 
restoration of humanity to its original state, as Gregory repeatedly claims in 
De anima, In Eccl. GNO V 296,1618, and elsewhere; this restoration involves, 
not only the body, but also the soul and its faculties, including the intellect, 
and entails a full rejection of sin, the return to the state in which the human 
being had not yet received evil. 

Also, Maspero is right to emphasise the importance of human choices 
and personal freedom, which was indeed extremely important for Gregory, 
and for Origen as well, who maintained it against “Gnostisicm,” but neither 
ofthem regarded itas an impediment to apokatastasis (the full achievement 
of the work of divine Providence), precisely because they both considered 


354 La Trinità e l'uomo. L'Ad Ablabium di Gregorio di Nissa (Rome, 2004), 176 ff.; cf. Ramelli, 
Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, first Integrative Essay and nn. 76-80; Maspero, Trinity and Man. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Ad Ablabium (Leiden, 2007), 76-94. 

355 This is the case in several other respects as well, but the demonstration necessar- 
ily requires a monograph apart. According to Daniélou, whom Maspero follows, Gregory 
detached himself from "Origenism," but "Origenism" should be distinguished from Origen's 
true thought. 

356 As is claimed in La Trinità, 183-184 = Trinity and Man, 81-82. 

357 As is stated in Trinity and Man, 91. 

358 Trinity and Man, 91-92. 
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the eventual submission of all rational creatures to Christ as voluntary and 
as a result of a process of illumination, purification, healing, and ài6p0octc, 
carried out essentially by Christ. Personal choices will certainly have their 
consequences, in terms of reward or punishment; Gregory only excludes 
the eternity of otherworldly punishment, not its existence. Gregory, like 
Origen, was far from upholding a common destiny for all human beings after 
death on the sheer basis of their common belonging to human nature. This 
would make free will vain, whereas Gregory, like Origen, insists on each one's 
responsibility for his own choices, and on the freedom that marks moral 
acts. Thus, the final adhesion of all to the Good will have to be voluntary, 
and not forced, as I have already pointed out. What Gregory is convinced 
of, like Origen, is that all, after instruction and purification, which can also 
be very long and painful, will surely adhere to the Good and will submit to 
Christ and thus to God. In De perf. GNO VIII/1 204,9—205,14 Gregory observes 
that after the resurrection one can be condemned, because only those who 
are worthy of connaturality with God will be brought by Christ to God, and 
this is consistent with Gregory's view of responsibility for each one's choices. 
What Gregory does not say, however, either here or anywhere else, is that 
this condemnation will be eternal. Simply, he states that sinners must first 
be purified from what is unworthy of God; only then will they be able to 
access God. Consistently with this perspective, Gregory sometimes insists 
on how terrible and long the otherworldly punishments may be, clearly 
with the pastoral aim of diverting his flock from sin, for instance in Homily 
5 on the Beatitudes; likewise Macrina in De anima emphasises the same, 
with the same purpose. But nowhere and in no way is it stated that these 
punishments will last eternally; on the contrary, what Gregory expressly 
claims is that these will come to an end and, after the necessary purification, 
“no being will remain outside the number of the saved" (In Illud 21 Downing). 

In De ben. GNO IX 100,5 Gregory uses StatwviGovew in reference to other- 
worldly punishment, to be sure, but this does not in the least indicate its 
eternity. As I have already demonstrated, it means "lasting for the whole 
aeon to come,’ or “throughout the aeons to come,” until apokatastasis itself, 
which marks the end of all aeons. This is clear from De an. 10117, where 
this term is used in reference to otherworldly punishment, but where pre- 
cisely the doctrine of universal apokatastasis is being supported.?? Likewise, 
Zero óðvppóv in Ad eos qui cast. GNO X/2 328,16 alludes to 3 Mac 4:2 and 
indicates an uninterrupted lamentation; it does not imply eternity in the 


359 See my "Alovtoc and aiwv in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa.” 
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LXX passage (dAynxtov névðoç). It is uninterrupted while it lasts, but it does 
not mean that it will last eternally. I have also demonstrated that Gregory's 
use of &àxóXopt in De beat. GNO VII/2 135-136 does not imply an eternal and 
definitive perdition; it was already used by Origen and, earlier, in Luke 15 
in reference to the sheep and the drachma that were lost (cróXgt), but 
then were recovered; likewise the prodigal son had perished (&noAvut), 
but he returned to life when he decided to return home and ask for his 
father’s forgiveness. In Matt 10:6 Jesus sends his disciples to recover the 
lost (&6Mvut) sheep of the house of Israel; these were lost, but are found 
again and rescued. In Luke 19:10 the Son of the Human Being is said to 
look for, and save, those beings that are lost or have perished (&xóXXugt); 
they perished, but they are saved. When Gregory describes the sinner as 
amoMuuevos, this dnwAeta is not understood by him as definitive. Similarly, 
the ^worm that does not die" and the *unquenchable fire" are Gospel images 
that do not entail eternal punishment, but a differentiation from the fire 
and worms of this world, which can be quenched and die. These images 
were used by Origen as well and by other supporters of the doctrine of 
apokatastasis, because they did not consider them to be in contradiction 
with that doctrine. 

Maspero also adduces In inscr. Ps. GNO V 174,22-175,25, which I have 
already analysed, about those who will be "thrown out of the city" and pun- 
ished with “hunger for goods.” This is a proof that Gregory believed in other- 
worldly punishment, to be sure, but: 1) Gregory nowhere declares that such a 
punishment will be eternal; 2) this passage is bipartite. In the first part, com- 
menting on Ps 59:13-14, Gregory speaks of the ultimate telos, when all evil 
will be destroyed, and all ^will know that God is the Lord." The second part 
begins after a strong break and comments, no longer on vv. 13-14, but on v. 15, 
which is a repetition of a much earlier verse, v. 7: “then it takes up again the 
same discourse [eio z&Atv tov adtov énovo ouÉduer Aóyov] concerning those 
who return in the evening and are hungry" Thus, the discourse goes back 
from the ultimate telos (apokatastasis) to intermediate eschatology (punish- 
ment in the next world before the end of aeons). This punishment will take 
place "after the present life” (età voco), but not in the telos. I have already 
shown how Gregory in this very passage in fact proclaims the purification of 
all sinners from evil, which will disappear. The claim that according to Gre- 
gory those who remained fixed in evil in the present life will enter eternity 
in a static way contrasts with God's attractive action on all souls, which Gre- 
gory emphasises for instance in De anima and continually up to his Homilies 
on the Song of Songs. God's attractive action can have as a side effect even 
very intense suffering for souls that are deeply immersed in evil (and on a 
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different construal these sufferings can be regarded as those souls’ “punish- 
ment"), but God never fails to finally extract these souls from evil. 

Among all the passages in which Gregory supports universal apokatasta- 
sis, which I have already cited, that from which it emerges most unequiv- 
ocally that apokatastasis in his view entails universal salvation is probably 
In Illud 21 Downing, which I have quoted more than once.?? Similarly, ibid. 
14 Downing, Gregory clearly states that "No creature of God will fall out of 
the Kingdom of God,’ pydevog t&v mapa tod Oeod yeyovótov THs BactArEtas tod 
Qeod dmonintovtos. He refers to the eventual state, after the purification of 
all those who will need it, and is adamant that “after all evilness that had 
got mixed with the beings, like a sort of spurious matter, has been destroyed 
through the fusion of the purifying fire, every being that had its origin from 
God [r&v 6 napa rop 0200 čoye THY yevectv] will return such as it was from 
the beginning, when it had not yet received sin/evil,’ öte oUm thv xaxiav &- 
deEato. In In illud Gregory even bases his anti-subordinationistic argument 
in defence of the equal dignity between the Son and the Father on his doc- 
trine of apokatastasis. Here he draws many points from Origen, as I have 
thoroughly demonstrated.*" In De anima, Gregory grounds his argument 
for apokatastasis in his argument for the resurrection. In these works, his 
defence of apokatastasis is connected with an anti-"Arian" and anti-“Gnos- 
tic" polemic ("Arianism" supported the subordinationism of the Son and 
“Gnosticism” denied the resurrection of the body), just as Origen supported 
it in an anti-"Gnostic" and anti-Marcionite context? Both Origen and Gre- 
gory elaborated and supported the theory of apokatastasis in the framework 
of their polemics against the “heretics” of their day. 


360 “Since all that comes to be in it [sc. in Christ’s body] is saved, and it is as salvation that 
submission must be understood, as the Psalm suggests to think, as a consequence in this 
passage of the Apostle [1 Cor 15:28] we learn that it is necessary to maintain that no being will 
remain outside of those who are saved [pdév Za tAv awCopévwv].” 

361 “In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ....” and with further arguments “The Trinitarian Theology.” 
I have demonstrated that Gregory directly grounded his anti-subordinationism in Origen 
(on whose positions see my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism"). M. Cassin, L’écriture de la 
controverse chez Grégoire de Nysse. Polémique littéraire et exégése dans le Contre Eunome 
(Paris, 2012), which for the rest has many elements of merit, discusses the debate on the 
divinity of the Son in the IV cent. neglecting Origen's fundamental role or his influence on 
Gregory on this score. Now we should add also the specific influence on the formation of the 
technical Trinitarian meaning of óróctactc (see my "Origen ... and the Birth of the Trinitarian 
Meaning of Hypostasis"). Among anterior authors, Cassin takes only Basil and Eunomius 
into account; not only Origen's role, but also the role of philosophy outside Origen is not 
adequately taken into consideration. 

362 As I argued in “La coerenza della soteriologia origeniana,' in Pagani e cristiani alla 
ricerca della salvezza (Rome, 2006), 661—688. 
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Salvatore Taranto, in a book that in other respects contains some ele- 
ments of interest, devotes a section to Gregory's eschatology, also claiming, 
on no grounds, that Gregory detached himself from Origen and rejected the 
doctrine of apokatastasis understood as universal salvation.*® He states that 
Gregory knew the doctrine of apokatastasis "nella 'versione' origeniana, non 
ritenuta probabilmente accettabile" (618). What emerges from Gregory's 
texts, however, is that he follows Origen in every respect, even up to the tini- 
est exegetical and doctrinal details, in his eschatology?*' From a comparison, 
in fact, it results that it is Gregory the more radical of the two in embracing 
the apokatastasis doctrine in the form of universal salvation, since he has 
no problem in proclaiming the conversion and eventual salvation even of 
the devil (Or. cat. 26 et al.), which notoriously worried Origen much more. 
Taranto contends that Gregory came to realise that “la libertà della creatura 
richiede la possibilità di un futuro incerto, possibilità che non contrasta con 
la necessità della totale sparizione del non-essere,” that is, of evil (620). This 
"uncertain future," however, for Gregory just as for Origen, concerns the des- 
tiny of each one between his or her death and the final apokatastasis (and 
not his or her eternal destiny proper); this can be a destiny of beatitude or of 
purification and suffering, more or less enduring and intense depending on 
one's deserts. But in the end evil will vanish precisely because there will be 
no evilleft in anyone, when all have been purified from it and have rejected 


363 Gregorio di Nissa: un contributo alla storia dell'interpretazione (Brescia, 2009), 615—655. 
For instance, he states that "la creatura, avendo compreso di essersi opposta all'amore del 
suo Creatore, soffrirà eternamente per quel totale distacco che ella ha eternamente voluto 
e al quale le era stata data la possibilità di porre rimedio"; that Gregory "afferma l'esistenza 
di uno stato eterno di dannazione" and that “con il tempo Gregorio si allontanerà sempre 
di più dalle posizioni tenute dall'Alessandrino sul tema escatologico” (615-616). But he can 
obviously produce no text of Gregory to support these claims, not even in reference to the 
devil. The few texts that he does adduce are far from proving this, especially as none states 
the eternity of the sinner's sufferings, as I shall show. A typical example of his procedure is 
his claim that Gregory "afferma l'esistenza di un destino di sofferenza eterna per chi non si 
lasci trasformare dalla grazia e non si apra alla virtù. Tale posizione è affermata soprattutto 
in AnRes,’ i.e. De anima et resurrectione (617). However, no passage from De anima (or from 
any other work of Gregory's) demonstrates this contention. 

364 See my “The Trinitarian Theology.” Taranto states that in Gregory "la convinzione 
che lo stato finale sia un ritorno a quello protologico permarrà sempre, nonostante con 
l'approfondimento della riflessione il Nisseno vedrà il primo come un superamento del 
secondo" (618). But this is not an instance of Gregory's distancing himself from Origen, since 
Origen also thought that the telos will be, not identical to, but better than the arkhe, in 
that it will entail the voluntary adhesion of all rational creatures to the Good in their moral 
and spiritual development. This is also why Origen insisted even more than Gregory on the 
difference between cixwv (as a protological datum) and ópoíwctic (to be reached through 
voluntary engagement). 
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it once and for all. This is why Gregory can foresee that in the end, when 
“the enemy will have definitely disappeared and passed to non-being," all 
animated creatures will praise God, and this praise will not come from any 
sinner, not because sinners will refuse to praise God, but because "there will 
be no sinner when there will be no sin left." It is this state of total freedom 
from sin and joyous praise of God—and not the intermediate state of painful 
purification from evil—that will last “eternally” (In Ps. 1,9). It is certainly the 
case that in De beat. 1209 Gregory remarks that beatitude is to be inherited 
only by those who will be worthy of it, but this does not mean that if one is 
still unworthy of it at the end of the present life one will never become wor- 
thy of it by means of otherworldly purification and instruction. In In sex. Ps. 
188-191 McDonough, Gregory certainly speaks of the final judgement, but he 
does not claim that the punishment it may decree will be eternal; it is not 
the case that he postulates an “immutabilita della condizione escatologica" 
and thinks that “non ci sara più tempo per il pentimento, il quale deve nec- 
essariamente esercitarsi in questa vita" (623). It is true that for Gregory “il 
giudizio verrà esercitato proprio sul bene e sul male commessi” in this life, 
and that he often speaks of a punishment decreed at the judgement;?* but 
this holds true also in the cases of Origen, Evagrius, and the other supporters 
of the apokatastasis doctrine. What Gregory does not say, anywhere, is that 
any condemnation decided by God at the judgement will be eternal. 
Taranto also argues that Gregory does not deem the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis revealed by Scripture, but only grounded in reason. He supports this 
argument by means of De mort. 20—21, p. 76 Lozza, where Gregory, after 
speaking of the final apokatastasis as the state in which one and the same 
light and grace will shine forth in all humans after the eviction of the "last 


365 As Taranto observes on 618. While the rest of his treatment in his book is generally 
sound, Taranto's discussion of Gregory's eschatology is undermined by the lack of texts of 
Gregory that may underpin his thesis, by an incorrect rendering of crucial Greek terms (see 
below), and by no attention to Gregory's ethical intellectualism, which has Gregory think 
that the clear knowledge of the Good on the part of a purified and healed mind will not fail 
to elicit a spontaneous adhesion to the Good-God. 

366 Taranto quotes several of these passages, e.g. Homily 15 on the Song of Songs, where 
Gregory mentions the “crying and gnashing of teeth" of Matt 8:12; In S. Pascha 680, where 
Gregory cites the punishment by fire, darkness and worm (all Biblical images) and the 
distinction between those who will have “a resurrection of life" and those who will have 
"a resurrection of judgement" (John 5:28-29); Hom. in Eccl. 4, where Gregory distinguishes 
two outcomes of the judgement: the Kingdom of Heavens and Gehenna; In S. Pascha 653, 
where the judgement and the otherworldly punishment of those who have followed Satan 
are evoked. But in none ofthese passages is the eternity ofthe otherworldly punishment ever 
stated. 
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enemy,’ remarks that 6 Aóyoc offers an important teaching on the destiny 
of the dead. But Aóyoc here does not mean “rational argument,” as Taranto 
maintains, but, as often in Gregory, precisely "Scripture": this is evident 
because Gregory has just appealed to Paul (1Cor 15:26; 1Thess 4:13) and the 
Gospel (John 17). Indeed, that the apokatastasis doctrine in his view is based 
on the Bible, and not only on reasoning, is even clearer from his Jn Illud, 
where he bases it on 1Cor 15:28 as well as on Jesus's prayer for unity in John 
17 and other Biblical passages. Gregory deems apokatastasis revealed by the 
divine Scripture, and not simply a human conjecture. 

Taranto cites the above-mentioned De an. 101,17 as evidence of the doc- 
trine of an eternal punishment in the next world (632). However, the term 
used here in reference to otherworldly punishment is aiwviov, which does 
not mean "eternal," and in the very context it is precisely the doctrine of 
universal apokatastasis that is being supported. Macrina has just explained 
that evil must entirely disappear in the end; therefore, those who have accu- 
mulated more evil will have to burn longer in the purifying fire; the duration 
will be proportional to one's sins (no mention of an infinite duration; only 
a discourse of measure and proportionality, which always implies a limit). 
Gregory then asks: "But what would be the benefit of this good hope for one 
who considers what a great evil is to suffer pains even just for one year, and 
if that unbearable pain should last for a long interval [eic aiwvidv tt iom- 
ya], which consolation remains from the hope for a remote future to one 
whose punishment extends to the measure of a whole aeon [npóc 6Aov aldva 
ouvdtapetpeitat|?” Macrina replies: "This is why it is necessary, either to pre- 
serve one's soul absolutely pure from any mixture and communion with the 
contaminations that come from evilness, or, if this is absolutely impossible 
because our nature is exposed to passions, to see that the failures of virtue 
may consist in falls as limited [pevpíotc] as possible, and easy to remedy 
[ev@epanedtotc].” Taranto mistranslates aiwviov as "eternal" instead of “long” 
(although an “eternal interval" or õı&otnpa is a contradictio in adiecto), ® 
aiwyv as "eternity" instead of “aeon” (even if eternity is incompatible with the 


367 A similar mistranslation occurs on p. 643 in reference to Or. cat. 40,7-8, where Gregory 
is speaking of the Biblical “fire that cannot be quenched” and “worm that does not die,” stress- 
ing that they are qualitatively different from those of this world, which we experience every 
day. He is not remarking that the Bible describes them as “eternal,” and thus quantitatively 
different from ours, but that they are different from the fire and the worms that we experi- 
ence, which can be easily extinguished or crushed. When in Hom. in Eccl. 8 he threatens the 
rich who sins with the unquenchable fire and the judgement, nothing authorises readers to 
state that his words affirm the "possibilità dell'eternità delle pene" (635). 
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notion of measure conveyed by ouvdtapetpetrat),2* and ebOepdnevtot as “cur- 
able" instead of “easy to heal,” thus giving the impression that there are also 
sins that are "incurable" even for God. But Gregory followed Origen in believ- 
ing that nothing is incurable for the Creator, and indeed Macrina goes on to 
argue, on the basis of the Gospel parable of the debtors, that the sins accu- 
mulated by each one are like debts that will be extinguished by means of 
torments, again insisting that the duration ofthese torments will be propor- 
tional to the entity of the sins. This excludes infinite torments, and actually 
Macrina concludes in 104A that when all have been liberated from their sins 
in that way, all will come to be in God, and God will be "all in all" 


The Third Cappadocian: Gregory of Nazianzus 


Gregory Nazianzen (329/30—-390 ca. Lg Basil's friend, who very probably 
collaborated with him in the preparation of the Philocalia by selecting and 
collecting excerpts from Origen's works, although without devoting a formal 
and complete theorisation to apokatastasis, was almost surely inclined to 
this view. 

The evaluation of his linguistic use in respect to the concepts of "eter- 
nity” and "eternal" is crucial to the assessment of this question.?? When he 
speaks in his own voice, to denote "eternal" proper Gregory generally prefers 
the use of ditStoc, the philosophical term, to that of aicvtoc, the Biblical term, 
which he employs almost exclusively in citations of, or allusions to, Scrip- 
ture, chiefly in reference to God or to the future life. He uses the biblical 
expression Cw!) aiwviog for life in the future world and contrasts it with “the 


368 Likewise, on pp. 646-647 the expression eic &retpov motparcetvexou ý Sta cf] xaüdpoeoc 
xóAacic in De inf. 184A is mistranslated “la pena per l'espiazione è infinita" instead of "the 
punishment aimed at purification tends to the unlimited," "to an indefinite duration." Firstly, 
if it aims at purification, it cannot be infinite; secondly, Gregory is drawing a comparison 
with the fate of those who have not even begun to live on earth: both their fate and that of 
those who have no sins upon them is declared to be better than that of those who do have sin 
upon them, which must be purified away in suffering even for a long time. In the very same 
work, indeed, De inf: 168, Gregory foresees only two possible eschatological outcomes: either 
immediate beatitude or purification by fire. Tertium non datur. 

369 For a valuable introduction I limit myself to referring to B. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus 
(London, 2006), also with an evaluation of the important role that his works played in 
the life of the Church and in the reflection on the task of the Christian intellectual. See 
also F. Trisoglio, San Gregorio di Nazianzo: un contemporaneo vissuto sedici secoli fa, eds. 
R.L. Guidi-D. Petti (Cantalupa, 2008). 

370 See a systematic analysis in Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 185-189. 
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shadow of death" in De paup. am. PG 35,884,40. Of course Gregory employs 
twh aiwvioç also when he cites the Gospels, for example when he alludes 
to the episode of the Samaritan woman in De S. Bapt. PG 36,397,37: Jesus 
is “a source of living water which spurts toward life in the world to come,’ 
and in many other passages. He expresses eschatological optimism in Epist. 
178,12: "Go forward, fly with your mind, take possession oflife in the world to 
come, never fail to hope." The same meaning of “life in the world to come" 
is conveyed by Bios aiwvtog at Epist. 61,3, where Gregory contrasts with “the 
present life, bound to this world and transient [év tà mpocxatew rop Bim 
xoi peovtt], that ofthe future world, which endures [&v «à aiwviw xod pevovtt].’ 
Gregory uses aiwviog in other phrases as well, always in reference to the 
future life. A particularly interesting passage is in his farewell oration PG 36, 
465,40—45, which finds close parallels in both Origen and Evagrius (the latter 
maintained that the contemplation of God's mercy comes after that of God's 
justice??). God says: 

I have afflicted you with just little anger, and I shall glorify you with mercy 

for the world to come Téi aiwviw]: the measure of my love for humankind is 


greater, beyond the measure of my instruction of them [...]; the latter is for their 
purification, the former for my glory. 


In Carm. mor. col. 711,u-13, Gregory uses biblical language to indicate the 
future life of the blessed: “A chorus which never ceases of those who hymn 
Christ as great, a festival of the first-born inscribed in heaven and in the 
books of the next world,” BiPAots te tats aiwviots. Ibid. 924,14 Gregory exhorts: 
“be always concerned with the glory of the next world [aiwviov], because the 
present glory deceives, for it lasts but a day.” Here a double contrast is intro- 
duced between present and future and between brief and long duration. In 
De paup. am. PG 35,864,17 Gregory, echoing the NT, speaks of the places pre- 
pared in paradise near God for the blessed: povai aiwviot xo) poxdcptot [...] 
mapc Oe. A similar biblical reminiscence is found ibid. 35,909,40: tà aiw- 
vioug axevac, which are the homes of the blessed in paradise. 

In conformity with biblical usage, where aiwviog acquires the meaning 
“eternal” when it is used in reference to God, Gregory also applies it to 
God in this meaning (De nov. Dom. PG 36,608,38); he also cites Micah who 
speaks of “aiwviot mountains" in the sense of “very ancient,” but of course by 
no means eternal (Apol. ad Patr. PG 35,824,u and In s. bapt. PG 36,409,35). 
Gregory Nazianzen, however, as I have mentioned, prefers by far at8tog when 


371 See below in this same chapter, section on Evagrius. 
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speaking in his own voice. In Or. fun. in Caes. 1,6, Gregory contrasts the 
ephemeral things of the flesh with spiritual realities, which are absolutely 
eternal: tà mvevuatina xal didi. In his Letter 88,4, he says to his addressee 
that the good he will do will stay with him and be helpful to him absolutely 
eternally (dtStov), after the present life and into the next. Clearly, every 
good that is done by anyone is absolutely eternal because it participates 
in the absolute Good, that is, God, who is eternal par excellence. Indeed, 
&t8toc, “eternal” proper, is a characterisation that belongs first of all to God, 
although humans can come to participate in it; so, God the Father is eternal 
light, &tStov pôç (De episc. PG 351073414; cf. PG 36,609,32: "For those realities 
that are eternal [xoi &iðioiç], he himself is the Light"). This is why Nazianzen, 
like Origen before him against "subordinationists" who were precursors 
of Arianism;?? insisted so much on the absolute eternity of the Son, by 
nature and not by participation, in that this implies his divinity. In Or. 29,3, 
Nazianzen, while arguing for the eternity ofthe Son although he is generated 
by the Father, observes that what has no beginning is also absolutely eternal 
(Tò dvapyov xai aitov). However, the reverse is not always the case: what is 
eternal not always is without beginning or principle (tò diStov où ma&vtws 
&vapxov). Indeed, the Son is eternal, but has as his principle (Age) the 
Father, the same principle from which Origen began his IIepi àpy&v. The 
Father generated the Son, to be sure, but outside of time (xpóvoc), in eternity, 
the biblical aiov.?? The generation of the Son is absolutely eternal (di8tov, 
ibid. 13,4). Gregory—who was aware of the meaning “eternity” that aiwv 
had in the Platonic tradition, but also of the meaning “aeon” that it had 
in Origen, who, like Gregory himself, was also acquainted with the biblical 
meaning—offers a definition of the biblical aiwv as the correspondent of 
Xpóvoc for absolutely eternal realities in Theoph. PG 36,320,117: aiwv “is neither 
time [xpóvoc] nor a part of time, because it is not even measurable, but 
rather, what time [xpóvoc] is for us, as measured by the movement of the 
sun, is just what aiwv is for absolutely eternal realities,’ tots &iðiorç.?” 

In Or. fun. Bas. 72,4, Gregory is comparing the work of Christ with that of 
the Jewish priests, with an obvious reminiscence of Hebrews, but certainly 
also, I find, of Origen's exegesis of it. Thus, he claims that Christ “purifies 


372 See Ramelli, “The Trinitarian Theology,” in which it is demonstrated that this polemic 
of Origen's was taken over by Gregory of Nyssa, who heavily relies on Origen’s points. 

373 Gregory, in more philosophical terms, defines it as the interval coextensive with eternal 
realities: 16 mapextewvopevov Tots didtots uito va. 

374 The same definition occurs in In S. Pascha PG 36,628,33. 

375 On which see I. Ramelli, “Origen’s interpretation of Hebrews 10:13, the Eventual Elim- 
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the people not with ephemeral [rpocxaípotc] sprinklings, but with eternal 
expiations [dtStotg &yvicuact],” i.e., effective eternally. It is interesting that 
Gregory Nazianzen, assuming a more philosophical vocabulary, transforms 
Paul's contrast between mpdoxaipa and aiwvia into the contrast between 
Tpóoxoupo and atdia, “ephemeral” and “absolutely eternal." He insists on the 
same contrast also in In S. Pascha PG 36,656,13: we must respect the law 
"according to the Gospel, not the letter; perfectly, not imperfectly; eternally, 
and not temporally [di8(cc, AMAA u) npocxaipws].” Similarly, in Carm. mor. 
col. 93,12 he contrasts transient things (tà péovta) with absolutely eternal 
things (atta). 

An interesting passage to discuss is found in Carm. mor. col. 663,2, in 
which Gregory describes the torments of conscience, out of fear at the 
thought of the Gospel description of future punishment: “a source of fire that 
is not extinguished” and “a worm that devours eternally [dtdtws],” whereas 
in the Gospel there is mention only of a worm that “does not die,” in that 
it is not like those of this world that die and can even very easily be killed 
by trampling upon them. Gregory's choice of using &iðiwç might appear 
as an explicit position against apokatastasis. But, first of all, Gregory was 
very likely constrained by the meter to write &iðiwç here, since neither 
ateAeutytwS nor alwviws would fit. What is more, he represents all these 
events as the nightmares and phantoms of a sinner suffering from a guilty 
conscience, and he observes that these visions of threats are useful and are 
sent by God to sinners, accusing them, in order to provide them with a 
“medicine for salvation’: 


&ypotpoc xatHyopos Osdc [...] TO ydp pe xåpvew, påouaxov owtyplaç. 


God is my accuser without a written accusation [...] For tormenting me is a 
medicine for salvation. 


Gregory is clearly using the common imagery of God as physician, used also 
by Basil his friend, as I have mentioned, and before him by Clement and 
Origen, who maintained that, if necessary, God may use extremely severe 
remedies, but with the sole aim of saving the sinner. Furthermore, Gregory 
implicitly appeals to the idea—dear to Clement, Origen, and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and developed by Basil as well—of God as an educator, parent, or 
master, who threatens the child or disciple who still does good out of fear, 
and is not yet able to do so out of love. 


ination of Evil, and Apokatastasis,” Augustinianum 47 (2007) 85-93, and especially eadem, 
“The Universal and Eternal Validity.” 
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Therefore, the passage at stake cannot possibly be used as sure evidence 
that Gregory Nazianzen rejected the doctrine of apokatastasis. Neither can 
a couple of other passages be used in this way. In Apologetica (Orat. 2) 
PG 35,437, Gregory Nazianzen refers to "the blessed and immortal soul, 
which will be punished or praised &ĝ&vaæta, on account of either virtue or 
evil." Here &ĝ&vata does not refer to the absolute eternity ofthe punishment 
(or even ofthe praise), but rather to the fact that punishment and praise will 
be in the other world. In this respect, &ĝ&vata is almost a synonym of aiwvia. 
This is confirmed by a passage of Athanasius—who knew Origen's works 
well—, in which à6&vorco is used as a synonym of aiovto in an eschatological 
context (the frame being that of the survival of the soul after the death 
of the body) in reference to the soul, which is &ĝ&vaætoç and, unlike the 
body, contemplates objects that are d9dvata xai aiwvia: the soul, “after the 
death of the body, will continue to live and will not cease living [...] this is 
also why the objects of its thoughts and reflections are &ĝavata xal aiwvia: 
because it is itself immortal" (Adv. pag. 32-33). What is more, Evagrius, too, 
who undoubtedly was a supporter of the apokatastasis doctrine not less 
convinced than Origen was, in Exh. ad mon. PG 79,1237, uses d8dvata in the 
same way as Nazianzen does, that is, to indicate that the punishment he is 
speaking of is that of the other world, and the fire of the other world cannot 
be quenched like that of this world: 


Katavorwiycetat Tác dpaptwàòç Dë Tod aiwviov rupóc xal ov Bora TEeAEvTH- 
cot d$ávaca yàp Booty Orjoecatt. 


Every sinner will be consumed by fire in the next world and will be unable to 
quench it: he will be tormented in immortal torments. 


In both Nazianzen's and Evagrius's passages, &9&vata means “of the other 
world,” just like the invisible things, the aicvto, intelligible things, as opposed 
to those of the present world. It is a question of quality and transcendency, of 
this and the other world, not of duration. Neither of them, and certainly not 
Evagrius, understood it as an indication of the eternity of punishment. AsI 
shall recall more extensively in the section devoted to Evagrius, Nazianzen 
and Evagrius collaborated in the years before and during the Constantinople 
council (381). In De se ipso 566 (PG 37,1009,5-1010) Gregory thinks of the 
fall of the soul and the otherworldly destiny of humans: Thv èv eyo tpopéw 
xai Seida vinta xai pap, /Eicopdwv puyny 9edSev nintovoay čoače | |...] & Gi 
Xov &póccet, / "H mupos, jé Osofo paecpdpou àvri&covrag. | Eide Ozo0, xod Grravcag 
&cüctepov; dMo8t glo, “I tremble and fear this day and night, looking at the 
soul that, from God, falls down to earth [...] This will draw people to another 
life, where they will meet either fire or God who brings light. Will all, too, 
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partake of God later on? Let this be established elsewhere." In the next life, 
all will face either the fire or God, but that all will be with God in the end is 
suggested. 

It is most significant in respect to Nazianzen's mentality that still around 
380CE, in C. Eun. or. prodial. 27,10, he regarded eschatology as one of those 
fields that were not yet dogmatically established and therefore still open 
to rational research, that which Origen had applied to Christian thought in 
those areas not clarified by Scripture, especially in his IIepi àpx&v, but also 
in his Commentary on John and in most of his works. This is the list of such 
open questions according to Nazianzen: "the world or the worlds, matter, 
the soul, better or worse rational natures, the resurrection, the judgement, 
the retribution, Christ's suffering" Now, it is clear that this list exactly coin- 
cides with the themes that were the object of Origen's own rational, zetetic 
research, apart from Trinitarian theology, which appeared established by 
the time of the Cappadocians—indeed, the Cappadocians themselves con- 
tributed a great deal to the dogmatic definition of Trinitarian theology, and 
this depending precisely on Origen.*” Gregory's methodological passage is 
patently a defence of Origen's Christian philosophy. For this did not counter 
ecclesiastical dogmata in questions regarding which there was not yet any 
dogma.*” Gregory Nazianzen, indeed, appreciated philosophy, presented 
it as a balance between contemplation and practice, as well as between 
apophaticism and bold theological language,’ and affirmed the value of 
classical philosophers who recognised the importance of a life of virtue. 
Philosophy is able to turn the finite mind toward God and lead to union 
with God. Nazianzen is close to Origen in his zetetic attitude and praise 
for intellectual innovation (xawotopia), which he includes in the third eco- 
nomic time, that of the Spirit, which is revealed through spiritual exege- 
sis.?? Philosophy, exegesis, and theology are inseparable for these Christian 
philosophers, and Nazianzen himself wanted to be considered a Christian 


376 See Ramelli, “The Trinitarian Theology,” and “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” Gregory 
Nazianzen's very concern with presenting the generation of the Son as produced “without 
passion, atemporally, and incorporeally" (ama8a&c, &ypóvoc, &owpdtws, Or. 29), and as pas- 
sionless just because it is incorporeal, exactly reproduces Origen's own concerns, which were 
reflected at Nicaea (for this see my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism"). 

377 See Prinzivalli, Magister, 87. 

37$ On which see B. Fulford, “Divine Names and the Embodied Intellect: Imagination and 
Sanctification in Gregory of Nazianzus' Account of Theological Language," Studia Patristica 
50 (2011) 217-231. 

379 See F. Gautier, "Grégoire l'Innovateur? Tradition et innovation théologiques chez Gré- 
goire de Nazianze,” Revue des Études Augustiniennes 53 (2007) 235-266. 
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philosopher,” in addition to valuing classical paideia and wanting to absorb 
it in Christian culture? —another respect in which his closeness to Origen's 
attitude is manifest. 

It seems to me important to notice that the fields of rational investigation 
listed by Nazianzen in the passage at stake constitute, all of them, themes 
related to the theory of apokatastasis. As a consequence, Gregory's defence 
of Origen's speculative praxis would seem to focus on this doctrine of his. 
It is no accident that this passage of Gregory Nazianzen was a source used 
by Origenist monks.**? Indeed, the “condemnation of Origen" (but in fact of 
an extreme Origenism) arrived when Christianity experienced a progressive 
institutionalisation and dogmatisation, and the attitude to research was 
Jost ze 

I have already mentioned that Gregory Nazianzen, together with Basil, 
very probably collected long excerpts from Origen's works in their Philo- 
calia. It is remarkable that in this collection, among the passages approved 
by Nazianzen and Basil, there are even references to the preexistence of 
the /ogika and their apokatastasis. Gregory of Nazianzus, to be sure, just 
like Gregory Nyssen, criticised the preexistence of bare soul, especially in 
Orr. 2,48-49 and 4,4-u9, but throughout his critique he never mentions 
Origen, who in fact never supported this theory. Analogously, Nyssen in his 
critique ofthe preexistence of bare souls in De anima neither mentions Ori- 
gen nor—in my view—criticises his thought.**4 


380 This is rightly remarked also by Susanna Elm, “Gregory's Women: Creating a Philoso- 
pher's Family,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections, eds. J. Bortnes-T. Hagg 
(Copenhagen, 2006), 171-192, who underlines Gregory's acquaintance with the works of Por- 
phyry and Iamblichus, which helped him "in his own task of creating the true Christian 
philosopher" (186). 

38! See, e.g., S. Rubenson, "The Cappadocians on the Areopagus,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: 
Images and Reflections, 13-132. 

382 See A. Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica d'Évagre le Pontique et l'histoire de l'origé- 
nisme chez les grecs et chez les Syriens (Paris, 1962), 161. 

383 Prinzivalli, “The Controversy about Origen," 207 and 213, observes that in the 230's 
the accusation of supporting the salvation of the devil was levelled against Origen in the 
context of public debates, because it was difficult to propagate this idea in more popular 
milieux; Origen only received a disciplinary sanction and was not prevented from teaching 
in Caesarea. 

384 See my "Preexistence of Souls" Likewise, Nazianzen's critique of metensomatosis, 
which is closely related to that of the preexistence of souls, is certainly not directed against 
Origen. According to some critics, it rather addresses Orphic ideas: M. Herrero de Jáuregui, 
"A quién dirige Gregorio de Nazianzo su crítica de la reencarnación (De anima 22-52)?" 
Adamantius 13 (2007) 231-246, who thinks that Gregory's target was a long Orphic poem in 
24 rhapsodies, preserved in frs. 90-359 Bernabé. 
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Nazianzen himself expresses all his esteem and reverence for Origen in 
his Or. 2,107, when he states that he has drawn his exegesis of Gen 1:3 from 
Origen, perhaps from his Commentary on Jonah, but it is not to be ruled 
out that it was from his Commentary on Genesis itself. Gregory declares: 
“Concerning these topics I have learnt from a wise and erudite man [coqóc], 
who is able to grasp the profundity of a prophet" Gregory Nazianzen's 
admiration for Origen is also attested by the Suda, s.v. Origen: Nazianzen 
defined Origen “the pumice stone of us all,” that is to say, the author who 
sharpens and refines the thought ofthose who read his works. What is more, 
an earlier and very reliable source, the sixth-century theologian Gobar (ap. 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232, p. 291b), testifies that in a letter Gregory called Origen 
“lover of virtue” or “of the Good”: 6 OedAoyos T'pvyyóptoc ev &rtovoAott giAdxadov 
avtov Aéyet. Even if given later, the title Philocalia is entirely appropriate 
for a collection of extracts from Origen’s works! Indeed, Origen’s influence 
on Nazianzen’s thought is remarkable, as has been recently stressed, with 
reason, by Christopher Beeley.?* 

It is not by chance that Gregory’s Oration 39 (In sancta lumina), devoted 
to baptism, opens up with the expression “My Jesus,” which is a precise 
Origenian reminiscence, as has been rightly noted by Panayiotis Tzama- 
likos.** The allegorical interpretation of the Baptism of Christ that from 
Ch. 14 onwards Gregory Nazianzen offers is by no means dissimilar from that 


385 C. Beeley, Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knowledge of God. In Your Light 
We Shall See Light (Oxford, 2008) both highlights the soteriological nature of Gregory's 
Christology and shows that he is the most important example of the "Origenist" Trinitarian 
tradition of fourth-century Asia Minor (I would put Nyssen aside him, however, and say 
"Origenian"). Beeley also insists on the influence exerted by Gregory Thaumaturgus on 
Nyssen, especially in Christology. Athanasius and Didymus, on the contrary, would not seem 
to have had an impact on his thought. J.P. Lieggi, La cetra di Cristo (Rome, 2009) 188-193, 
too, rightly highlights the deep continuity between Origen's and Nazianzen's theological 
thoughts, especially with respect to apophaticism. The closeness of Nazianzen to Nyssen is 
clear particularly in regard to apophaticism. For this theme in Nazianzen see most recently 
D. Giulea, "The Divine Essence, that Inaccessible Kabod Enthroned in Heaven," Numen 57 
(2010) 1-29, especially in reference to his second theological oration, Or. 28,3. On this theme 
in Gregory of Nyssa see, e.g., my "Apofatismo cristiano e relativismo pagano: un confronto 
tra filosofi platonici,” in Verità e mistero nel pluralismo culturale della tarda antichità, ed. 
A.M. Mazzanti (Bologna, 2009), 101—169; Ead., "Silenzio apofatico in Gregorio di Nissa: un 
confronto con Plotino e un'indagine delle ascendenze origeniane,’ in Silenzio e Parola (Rome, 
2012), 367—388; Ch. Curzel, *Gli ossimori nelle Omelie sul Cantico dei Cantici e nella Vita di 
Mosé di Gregorio di Nissa,” Augustinianum 51 (2011) 47-84. The very concept of time with 
which Basil refutes Eunomius AE 2,13 comes from Origen, as is noted by Tzamalikos, Origen: 
Philosophy, 315. 

386 Origen: Philosophy, 435-438. 
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of Gregory Nyssen. In Ch. 15 Nazianzen considers the fact that John did not 
want to baptise Jesus to be a sign; for it is Jesus who will baptise John soon 
after, with a baptism of death which, however, means salvation. This is a 
purifying baptism of suffering that destroys evil and leaves only the Good: 
What is fire? The consummation of what is light and unworthy and the fervour 


of the Spirit. What is the ax? The amputation of what is incurable in the soul 
[...] What is the sword? The Logos’s cutting, which separates the Good from evil. 


Gregory envisages an extreme baptism of death which purifies the soul and 
brings about its salvation. In Ch. 17 Gregory lists five kinds of baptism, all 
of which are salvific, the fifth being the baptism of repentance and tears. It 
is also noteworthy that he repeatedly uses the noun dtdp8wots to indicate 
correction and rectification; it is the same substantive that in Eusebius, 
Marcellus of Ancyra, and other authors is used to designate the process of 
rectification that leads to the eventual apokatastasis. 

Nazianzen's following observation, which resumes the notion of an 
extreme, harsh baptism, especially bears on his inclination to the apokatas- 
tasis theory. Those—he says—who do not follow Christ's way, but their own, 
will have to undergo a purification after death, an extreme, eschatological 
(teAevtatov) baptism in fire, long and hard, which will take place after one's 
physical death and liberate the soul from evil, just as fire frees iron from rust. 
The metaphor is the same as that used by Nyssen to indicate the purifica- 
tion of souls by means of the image of metal purified by fire from spurious 
concretions. Just as baptism produces the remission of sins, so does this 
eschatological baptism of fire: 

Therefore, if they wish, let them follow our path, which is also that of Christ; 
otherwise, let them follow their own. Perhaps, on the other side, they will 
be baptised by means of fire Tra zuel Bantioðhoovtar], in the extreme baptism 
[rà teAevtaiw Bantiopatı], that which is more painful and moreover longer 
[và &rtrovoxépo TE xal uoxporépo], that which devours matter like straw and 
completely consumes the lightness/unworthiness of every kind of evilness [&cOtet 
WE XOPTOV THY DANY xai Samava "douce xaxiag xovpótnta]. (PG 36,356BC) 
Every kind of evilness is unworthy of God. This extreme baptism through fire 
will eliminate all that which is unworthy of God. It will be long-lasting, but 
not everlasting, since it will come to an end when all evil has been devoured 
by the purifying fire. The mention of straw is an allusion to 1Cor 3:14-15, in 
which Paul foresees that those who have built up their construction with 
straw will have their work destroyed by fire in the world to come, but they 
themselves will be saved through fire. Neither Paul nor Nazianzen speak of 
people who will pass through this fire and will not be saved. The very light- 
ness of this straw, which represents evilness, also alludes to the ontological 
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non-subsistence of evil, which is another major premise to the theory of 
apokatastasis. The baptism of which Gregory Nazianzen is speaking is des- 
tinedto those who have continued to go on along a path that is not the way of 
Christ: itis notfor those who have repented, but for those who have endured 
in their error. Gregory does not foresee an eternal condemnation for these 
people, but a long and terrible eschatological suffering that entails a death, 
which, however, is not the death of the sinner, but the death of evilness. Its 
result is the salvation ofthe sinner himself, albeit through suffering. Gregory 
Nazianzen is here expressing the same idea as Origen, Basil, and Gregory of 
Nyssa do, that otherworldly suffering destroys evil and produces the purifi- 
cation and salvation of the sinner. This is why Nazianzen at the end of his 
piece exhorts those who want to avoid this drastic eschatological baptism, 
destined for those who have refused to follow Christ, to repent. He under- 
lines God's joy for the rectification of the sinner, using again ótópOccic for 
the third time and inserting clear echoes from Isaiah: 


Do wash yourselves and become pure, if you are scarlet due to sin, or worse, 
if you have the colour of blood, let yourselves be rendered snow-white, and 
if you are crimson, men full of blood, hasten toward the whiteness of snow. 
Let yourselves be purified; purify yourselves, because God does not rejoice in 
anything else so much as he does in the rectification and salvation [8top0ccet 
xai aola] of a human being. This is the aim of every discourse and every 
mystery and sacrament. 


Every discourse, every word in Scripture, and every mystery, in reference 
both to liturgy and to salvific economy, is aimed at human salvation. This 
is the very goal of divine Providence. 

The notion of a “baptism of fire" for those who have sinned seriously was 
manifestly inspired by Origen, who developed it in Hom. in Ier. 2,3: Jesus 
baptises “in Holy Spirit and fire" (Luke 3:16); now 


it is not the case that he baptises the same person in Holy Spirit and fire, but 
he baptises the saint in Holy Spirit, whereas the person who, after believing 
and becoming worthy ofthe Holy Spirit, has sinned again, well, Christ washes 
this person in fire [...] Therefore, blessed is the one who is baptised in Holy 
Spirit and needs no baptism of fire [Bamticpatosg tod and mvpóc] [...] God is “a 
fire that consumes” [Hebr 12:29], and “God is light” [1John 1:15]: a consuming 
fire for sinners, light for the just and saints. [...] Who is the one who is not 
saved in the second resurrection? It is the one who needs the baptism of fire 
[Barticopatos tod and mupdc], when he comes to that fire, and that fire tests 
him and finds “wood, hay, and straw” [1Cor 3:12] to burn away. 


387 See also Hom. in Luc. 24; Hom. in Ez. 143. 
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Nazianzen is close to Nyssen—who in turn drew on Origen—in assuming 
that baptism is indispensable to salvation, but also that those who have not 
had it in this life, or those who had it, but are still in need of purification, will 
receive a post-mortem baptism that will purify them, albeit through suffer- 
ing. However, while Nyssen stresses more the idea of baptism as an antic- 
ipation and preparation of the final apokatastasis—for instance in that it 
entails the restoration ofthe image of God in the human being—, Nazianzen 
insists more on baptism as a fusion between human and divine.** But this 
fusion, too, is an anticipation of an eschatological reality: that of the final 
Dëuec, 

The extreme, eschatological baptism described by Nazianzen is punish- 
ment in hell seen as purifying; it is not simply punishment in purgatory 
as distinct from that in hell, which indeed neither Nazianzen nor Nyssen 
nor Origen distinguished. This is confirmed by Or. 40,36 PG 35,409D3-5, 
in which he reports the doctrine of apokatastasis, that of his close friend 
Nyssen, without rejecting it, but rather presenting it as the only one that is 
“worthy of God” (Origen's core principle). Moreover, exactly like Origen, here 
Gregory Nazianzen interprets Isa 50:11 in reference to the interior suffering 
caused by sin. He also takes over Origen's interpretation of the *mountains" 
as “angels.” Then he goes on to say: 


Let us escape, I beg you, only from one kind of light: that which comes from the 
bitter fire [tod mxp0d mupdc]: let us not proceed in the light of our fire, in the 
flame by which we have been burnt. For I know of a purifying fire [xafaptypt- 
ov], which Christ came to kindle on earth, Christ who is called “fire” himself with 
metaphorical and mystical words. This fire consumes matter and the evil dis- 
position [dvarwtucdy tobto ths SANs xot THs movypas Zem EEews], and he wants 
that it is kindled as soon as possible. For he ardently wants the Good to be made 
immediately, since even inflamed coals he gives us in order to help us [xoi rcupóc 
&vOponcoc SiSwow hpi elc Bohle]. T also know a fire that is not only purifying, 
but punishing too [xai xoAaotyptov]: it is the fire of Sodom, which pours down 
like rain on all sinners, mingled with divine storm and sulphur; it is that which 
is prepared for the devil and his angels; it is that which goes forward before 
the face of the Lord and burns his enemies all around, and the one which 
is even more fearful than these are: the one that is mentioned along with the 
worm that does not die [xà dxoytw oxwànxı], a fire that, for sinners, cannot be 


388 Full demonstration in my “Baptism in Gregory of Nyssa's Theology.” 

389 This is especially remarked by S. Elm, “‘Oh Paradoxical Fusion!’: Gregory of Nazianzus 
on Baptism and Cosmology,’ in R. Boustan—A. Yoshiko Reed (eds.), Heavenly Realms and 
Earthly Realities in Late Antique Religions (Cambridge, 2004), 296—315. 

399 “Light to the just, forever; you cast light in a wonderful way from the most antique 
mountains’ is said in reference to God, indicating with ‘mountains’ the angelic powers that 
collaborate with us for the sake ofthe good." 
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quenched, but endures during the future aeon [ph oBevvópevov dG Gatemiëunl, 
For all these aspects pertain to the destructive power [&paviotixĝs], unless it 
is not dear to someone to think, even in this case, that this fire is applied out of 
love for human beings, and in a way that is worthy of the One who punishes [si 
uý TH piov x&vxatü0o vosty toto pravOpwrdtepov, xod tod KoAdZovroc exadiwc]. 


In this perspective, which is the same as Origen’s and Nyssen’s, divine fire is 
purifying for the sinner, whereas it is destructive for evil, death, and evilness, 
from which the sinner is finally liberated. Even in the case of destructive, 
punitive fire Gregory Nazianzen clearly looks for God's love for humanity. 
Only in this way, indeed—that is, only if this fire has a positive aim—is it 
possible to square the idea of punishment with that of a God who loves sin- 
ners. Indeed, this fire is Christ himself, Gregory states; Isaac of Nineveh and 
John of Dalyatha, other supporters of apokatastasis whom I shall treat later, 
will remember this characterisation. Gregory Nazianzen manifestly wants 
to relate even punishing fire to a purifying aim. He is very explicit in mak- 
ing his preference clear, since he says that the conception he prefers—that 
is to say, that of apokatastasis—is also that which is more inspired by love 
for humanity, and therefore is conceived “in a way worthy of God,” éragiws. 
He does not say, “in a way worthier of God,’ with a comparative, but he uses 
an absolute connotation: it is the only way that is worthy of God. For it is 
God who punishes, and God is the absolute Good. Now, itis notable that the 
action of inferring eschatology from an argument based on the determina- 
tion of “what is worthy of God,’ “what becomes God,’ is typical of Origen and 
was taken over especially by Athanasius and Nyssen. Origen, for instance in 
Comm. in Io. 6,57, observed that universal submission to Christ and God is 
to beunderstood as universal salvation because only in this case would it be 
^worthy of the goodness of the God of the universe." Nazianzen takes over 
this same argument and declares that to institute a fire that is not only pun- 
ishing, but also purifying, and thus admit of apokatastasis, is worthy of God, 
which immediately entails that the eternal damnation of some, punished 
without being purified, is unworthy of a God who loves humans. Indeed, Ori- 
gen’s influence on Nazianzen is strong and variegated. 

The idea of the otherworldly fire as purifying is repeated by Gregory in 
Carm. 2,1,1,545 ff., PG 37,1010, in which he calls “purifying” precisely the fire 
of the other world, that of the last day (ýpatı © botatiw), which will discern 
and judge everyone's deeds and will devour evil: óp xpivyct xa9ápotov čp- 
Org "dir, / Booxduevoy xaxing xovonv pow avdareny te. It is notable that 
Gregory repeats the notion of the “lightness of evilness," both because it is 
unworthy and because it is assimilated to the biblical straw, and also because 
from the ontological point of view evil is non-being. 
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Nazianzen does speak, with the Gospel, of external darkness for the 
wicked, who will be thrown there after the Judgement, but nowhere does he 
specify that these will remain out there forever. In the same way, he speaks, 
to be sure, of the otherworldly fire and worm, but I have already expounded 
how he, like Origen, Eusebius, and the two other Cappdocians, applies to 
this fire and to otherworldly punishment only the adjective aiwvios, and 
never &iðroç, which means "eternal" in the absolute sense, and which, very 
significantly, Nazianzen uses only in reference to life and beatitude, and 
never in reference to fire, death, and punishment. 

In Or. 3,7, PG 35,524B, Nazianzen refers again to 1Cor 312-15, and again 
he interprets the divine fire therein as purifying; for it will consume in each 
person anything that is unworthy of the eternal life (“the straw of evil”). 
Indeed, Gregory often emphasises that God's first aim is purification and 
instruction, even by means ofterrible threats in order to avert humans from 
the *way of death" (Or. 16,6): 


He opposes the extreme desolation to beauty, where he speaks of God's wrath, 
which breaks the earth: *ahead, the garden of delight; behind, the valley of 
destruction." These are dreadful things, the culmination of dreadful things, as 
far as the affliction extends only to present realities, and perception does not 
yet torment us with a harsher suffering. For, as it is the case with illnesses, 
the suffering that afflicts a person is worse than that which is not present. 
And the vessels of God's wrath contain things that are even more tremendous 
than these; may it not happen that you ever have to experience them. And 
do not let yourselves be surprised to take refuge into God's mercy, trying to 
persuade with tears the One who is always inclined to pity, and thus avoid 
the consequences of wrath by means of repentance. This is still lenience and 
mild pedagogy, the beginning ofa beating that forms those who are still little. 
It is the smoke of wrath, the proem of the tests; it is not yet the fire that 
burns up, the culmination of movement; these are not the pieces of coal full 
of flames, the extremity of the scourge. For a part of the scourge is made 
up by threats, another is extended; a part is held with violence, and another 
persuades. Likewise, teaching people by means of both beating and threats 
[này madedwv xai TH xe] and using his wrath in order to open up a way, 
for an overflow of goodness, God begins with lighter remedies, lest he need 
more radical remedies, but, if he is compelled, he resorts even to the more 
radical remedies in his pedagogic work [rot8&0cv 8£ xal xoic ueioow, el mrpóc 
tadta &QiocOetn]. 


Even the most radical punishments are not even called “punishments,” 
but “remedies,” and are declared to serve a pedagogic aim (matsetw). What 


391 Cf. Carm. 1245,99 = PG 37,773. 
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seems to be wrath and punishment is in fact a path to salvation. Nazianzen 
in fact leaves no room for a punishment that is not therapeutic and peda- 
gogic. 

To be sure, Gregory does state that "it is betterto be punished and purified 
now than to be handed to the torture in the world to come, which will 
constitute a period of punishment more than of purification [...] forin Hades 
there is no confession or reform [8tóp0cctc] for the dead. God has confined 
life and action to this world and the examination [é&étacw] of these actions 
to the other" (Or. 16,7, PG 35,944BC). The denial of 816p0oc1c for the dead is 
blatantly contradicted by other passages by Nazianzen himself that I have 
already cited, which present otherworldly 816960016 as the very premise of 
apokatastasis. But of course the rhetorical, hortatory nature of this passage 
must be taken into account. What is more, even in the present passage 
Gregory does not state that punishment in the other world will be eternal. 
Indeed, the very fact that he speaks of “a period of punishment" indicates 
that this punishment, albeit long, will be limited. As for the exhortation to 
doing good and abstaining from evil in this world, in order to avoid horrible 
and extremely long pains in the next, this is found in Gregory of Nyssa's De 
anima et resurrectione as well, in which it is developed by Macrina. And in 
the case of Gregory of Nyssa there can be no doubt that he supported the 
doctrine of apokatastasis. Moreover, I have already pointed out how Gregory 
Nazianzen's notion of an eschatological "extreme baptism" is therapeutic 
and cathartic. 

Nazianzen's ideas concerning the eschatological consummation and the 
role of Christ in it reveal further similarities with Origen's. In his fourth 
theological oration De Filio (Or. 30), Gregory observes that the Son has 
taken upon himself humanity with all of its sins, “in order to consume 
in himself the worse part |8omovrjoy) tò xeipov], just as fire consumes wax,’ 
and that he “measures everything with his sufferings by means of his love 
for humanity [pùavəpwnia]” In 30,6 he affirms that “the darkness of evil 
will be completely dispelled from everywhere" (Stapvydvtos mavténact). 
This makes the eventual apokatastasis possible. Indeed, Gregory expressly 
speaks of the final apokatastasis as the union of all rational creatures with 
God and their $éwate: 


God will be “all in all" in the time of apokatastasis [ota 26 ó cóc tà návta èv 
Taw ÈV TH xoti THS dmoxatact&cews], when we are no more many [ux 
zolid pey], as we are now, in movements (of will) and passions [tots xivýpacı 
xoi tots m&9ecw], and we shall not bring in us little or nothing of God, but we 
shallall be entirely in the form of God [8Xot8&o&i8cic], able to receive God entirely, 
and only God [GXov O&00 yweytixol xai póvov]. This is the perfection [teAciwotc] 
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to which we aspire, and it is above all Paul himself who guarantees us this 
[...] he who elsewhere says that Christ will be “all and in all" [xà návta xot èv 
Tá oi ].592 


Gregory's description of apokatastasis as unity and the ultimate telos is 
evidently grounded in 1Cor 15:28, the same Scriptural passage that was 
Origen's and Nyssen's favourite in support of apokatastasis (Nazianzen also 
shares Origen's and Nyssen's argument that the eventual submission of 
Christ to God in 1Cor 15:28 is not a submission of Christ's divinity, but 
of Christ's humanity, in the third theological oration De Filio, Or. 29,18°*). 
The very way in which Nazianzen conceives the unity of apokatastasis is 
the same as Origen's and Eusebius's?* not in the sense of a confusion of 
substances and a loss of individual identities, but fundamentally concord 
and union of wills, in that all will entirely adhere to the Good, who is God, 
and there will be no more different movements ofthe soul's will or passions. 
From the whole of this oration De Filio, moreover, it is again clear that for 
Nazianzen the blessed telos of apokatastasis entirely depends on Christ. 
This is further confirmed by what follows. Like Gregory of Nyssa in his 
In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, so does also Nazianzen declare humanity to be 
finally restored thanks to its entire subsumption into the “body of Christ": 


Christ's suffering, thanks to which all of us—and not one but not another— 
have been restored [...] All of us, who participate in the same Adam, were 
deceived by the serpent and killed by sin; all ofus have been saved by the heav- 
enly Adam. (Or. 33,9, PG 36,225B) 


This is an expression of universal salvation. Nazianzen closely reminds me 
of Origen, when in Princ. 3,6,3 he observes that "not only in few or in many, 
but ‘in all God ‘will be all’, when there exists no more death, nor death's 
sting, nor evil any more, absolutely: then God will truly be ‘all in all?” 
This passage, as I have shown, was present to Eusebius's mind as well.?* 
Likewise Nazianzen, in the passage under consideration, insists that all will 


39? Ed. J. Barbel, Gregor von Nazianz. Die fünf theologischen Reden (Düsseldorf, 1963), 170- 
216; the passage I have cited corresponds to PG 36,112. Scholars who agree in seeing there 
an allusion to the doctrine of apokatastasis are: Prinzivalli, Magister, 129130; J. Mossay, La 
mort et l'au-delà dans s. Grégoire de Nazianze (Louvain, 1966), 178; J.R. Sachs, "Apocatastasis 
in Patristic Theology," Journal of Theological Studies 54 (1993) 617—640, praes. 629ff.; Ludlow, 
Salvation, 36. 

393 This, however, not in a full-blown argument, but only as an allusion: tadt «à cíjc 
àyvwposóvns huata [...] Thv úrotrayýv [...] ywo ox, tic uev púoewç Aóyoc, TIS JE Aóyog oixovouíac. 

39^ See above in this same chapter, the section on Eusebius. 

395 See above in this chapter the section on Eusebius. 
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be restored, and it is not the case that one will be restored whereas another 
will not. “All” means the whole of humanity, all of those who are in the 
death brought about by Adam, which Nazianzen seems to identify with 
spiritual death, the death determined by sin. These "all" are said by Gregory 
to be saved by the other Adam, Christ, and to be restored. The verb used by 
Gregory is dnoxa8icty, and this restoration is precisely the apokatastasis 
which Gregory, once again, has depend on Christ and conceives as the 
consequence of Christ's incarnation and crucifixion: 


He came in human form to restore humanity, extended his holy corporeal 
form up to the extremities of the earth, collected all mortals and formed them 
into unity, and placed them into the arms of the great Deity after washing 
away every stain by means of the blood of the Lamb, and, qua head of mortal 
humanity, he lifted it up onto the path to heaven. 

(Carm. 1,2,1,161-167, PG 37,535) 


The extension of Christ's corporeal form up to the extremities of the earth, 
mentioned by Nazianzen, is a reference to the cosmic dimension of Christ 
andhis cross, which hasa close parallel in Gregory of Nyssa as well. In Contra 
Eunomium GNO 2,120,25-29 Nyssen—as I have explained in the section 
devoted to him— drawing on Eph 3:18 observes that the four dimensions 
of the Cross, indicated by its four arms, make it clear that "all heavenly and 
infernal realities and all the extremes of all that exists are governed and kept 
together by the One who, in the symbol of the cross, manifested this great 
and ineffable power" (GNO 2,421122). Similarly, in De tridui spatio, Gregory 
returns to the cosmic symbolism of Christ's Cross, from which he deduces 
the universality of its salvific effect (GNO IX/1, 298-299), a concept on which 
Origen had insisted a great deal ze Paul “saw that this figure/symbol of the 
cross, divided into four arms spreading out from the central intersection, 
means the power and the providence, which pervades everything, of the 
One who was manifested upon it [...] and makes it clear that there exists 
absolutely no being who is not under the protection of the divine nature, 
above the heavens, under the earth, and up to the extreme horizons of all that 
exists” (ibid. 300—301). This is why Gregory in Oratio catechetica 32 can say 
that Christ, while spreading his arms on the cross, embraced and unified 
all, attracting all to himself, with a reminiscence of John 12:32. Christ's 
Cross is therefore the "recapitulation" of the whole cosmos. Analogously, in 
Carm. dogm. 2,76—77 Nazianzen describes the work of Christ as a universal 
purification and cancellation of sins: 


396 See Ramelli, "The Universal and Eternal Validity," 210—221. 
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He offered his own blood to God and purified the whole world [xéapov 8'&x&v- 
pev &navta]; he took up the cross and clove sins to it [n&yy ð HAotow Auaprdäc 


And in Or. 42 it is again the work of Christ that is celebrated as universally 
salvific: with it, “today salvation has been brought to the universe, to whatever 
is visible and whatever is invisible [...] today the gates of hell are broken 
open." This further confirms the thesis I have put forward before: not only 
did Gregory of Nazianzus embrace the apokatastasis theory, like Origen 
and Gregory Nyssen, but, again like these two Christian philosophers, also 
thought that it essentially results from the work of Christ. It is no accident 
that Nazianzen—like Eusebius?"—Trefers the term ànoxatáotaciç to the 
Ascension of Christ as well, in Or. 4111: for in the Ascension of Christ Gregory 
also sees the ascension of all of humanity.5** 

On the basis of the Bible, Gregory Nazianzen, like Origen and Gregory 
Nyssen, maintains that sinners will be judged and punished for their trans- 
gressions both in this world and in the world to come. In particular on the 
day of Judgement, God “will reason with us and will oppose us our sins, will 
put them before us, like bitter accusers, calling us to render reason of the 
honour of the image that has been blurred and contaminated by sin" (Greg. 
Naz. Or. 16,8, PG 35,944D1-945A5). This notion goes back to Origen and 
is particularly developed in Nyssen's "theology of the image." The blessed, 
after the Judgement, will enjoy the eternal contemplation of the Trinity; the 
others will recognise themselves guilty and judge themselves deserving of 
suffering (adtovs bg’ éavtÂv xoteyvocpévouc, Kal xorcecexpipévouc), a suffer- 
ing that Nazianzen, like Origen, characterises as a threat (“as the prophet 
said, scaring me"), as spiritual, and as consisting in being kept far removed 
from God and in regretting one's sins (Or. 16,8—9). Indeed, in Carm. 1,2,15,100 
(PG 37,773) too, the biblical “worm that does not die” is each sinner’s guilty 
conscience. However, by no means does Nazianzen state that otherworldly 
suffering will endure eternally. In Or. 16,9, God’s aim in his Judgement is to 
“reclaim the dignity of the image" which was sullied by sins. But God wants 
to have it shine forth again, in its worthiness. I have already shown how 
Nazianzen regarded the thesis that the otherworldly fire always has a puri- 
fying function as the only one that is “worthy of God.” 

But those which seem to me to be the most important passages of all with 
respect to the demonstration that Gregory Nazianzen too embraced the 


397 See above in this same chapter, the section on Eusebius. 

398 On Gregory's soteriology see also D. Winslow, The Dynamics of Salvation: A Study in 
Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge, Ma., 1979), 167; Daley, Hope, 84; Sachs, “Apocatastasis,” 
ch. 3. 
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apokatastasis theory are In S. Pascha (Or. 45; PG 36,633) and In Theophaniam 
(Or. 38; PG 36,324), two long pieces in which the very same words are 
employed.*? Therefore, I shall cite only one. Here, like Gregory Nyssen and 
Methodius, who very probably followed Origen in this, Nazianzen too 
presents physical death as providential, because it imposes a limit to sins, 
and thereby it also limits the punishment for these sins, which thus cannot 
possibly be eternal. And this is precisely apokatastasis. The punishment 
inflicted by God after the fall is in fact an act of pthavOpwria. Indeed, I have 
pointed out that Nazianzen, like Clement, Origen, and Nyssen, is convinced 
that all punishments inflicted by God are in fact established for the sake of 
the sinner, in order to be beneficial to the sinner. Let me quote Nazianzen's 
passage, at least in its most important sections: 


[God's plan for humanity was that] the good belonging to the one who had 
chosen it would be no less than that of the One who provided its seeds, culti- 
vator of immortal plants [quvàv d8avdtwv yewpyóv] and of divine thoughts as 
well, both the simpler and the more perfect, naked on account of simplicity 
and a life without artifice, with no covering or obstacle of any sort. For this is 
how it was appropriate [£npenev] for the human being to be at the beginning 
[tov an’ àpyfic]. And God gave the human being a law, matter for free will [0- 
Anv TO abteEouctw], and the law was a commandment regarding the plants the 
human being was allowed to take and the one he could not touch. The latter 
was the tree of knowledge, which was neither planted with an evil intention at 
the beginning, nor forbidden out of hostility |...], but it is good if participated in 
aptly [...], while it is not yet good for those who are still behind. [...] Because 
of the devil’s deception [...], Adam forgot the commandment given to him [...], 
and at the same time, due to evilness, was chased away from the tree of life, from 
Paradise, and from God, and was covered with skin tunics [Seppativous &uqtev- 
vutat xttvas], which probably are the heavier and mortal flesh, which puts up 
resistance [thv nayutépav opxa xod Dury xoi dvtitunov]. And then for the 
first time he became aware of his own shame, and hid from God. And the 
human being profited something even here: death, and the fact that sin would 
be interrupted, so that evil (or: the damage) should not be immortal [xepdaivet 
pév ct xdvtadOa, tov Odvatov, xal TÒ Staxonhvor THY åpaptiav, iva ph à dtvorcov Å 
16 xaxdv]. And so punishment became an act of love for humanity; for I am per- 
suaded that this is the way in which God punishes [xai buerg) prAavOpwnia ý 
tirmpto. fent yàp melbopat xoAdlev Osóv]. 


At the very beginning, before the fall, the human being was exactly as God 
the Creator had planned. The commandment given by God was not invented 
out ofan evil intention, but was rather aimed at allowing human free will to 


399 The repetition was intended. See P. Gallay, La vie de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze (Lyon— 


Paris, 1943), 159. 
400 See my “LInno a Cristo-Logos.” 
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be exerted, that the human being could choose the Good. But the human 
being chose evil, and evilness separated it from God, who is the supreme 
Good. Gregory Nazianzen, exactly like Nyssen, insists on the deception of 
the devil as the main cause for the fall. And he clearly espouses the same 
interpretation of the "skin tunics” as offered by Origen and Nyssen:*” they 
do not represent the body tout court, which the human being—like all 
creatures, including all rational creatures—had already before the fall, but 
the heavy, thick, and mortal body, which is an obstacle to spiritual progress. 
Indeed, Nazianzen explicitly says that at the beginning, before the fall, the 
human being was “without any obstacle.” What is more, Gregory Nazianzen 
shares with Origen, Nyssen, and Methodius'** the interpretation ofthe death 
imposed by God asa benefitand a means to avoid eternal damnation. Which 
further makes it clear that Nazianzen adhered to the apokatastasis doctrine. 
Physical death interrupts sin, so that the evil caused by sin and the damage 
that is identifiable with the punishment of sin may not be eternal. In this 
way, Nazianzen observes that what seemed to be a punishment without 
benefit for the punished person (ctip«opí(o) turns out to be an act of love for 
humanity (ptAavOpwaic). Indeed, it is a xóAactc, i.e., a punishment that is 
beneficial to the punished person. 

What Nazianzen adds at this point is again an argument that is typical of 
Origen and his followers, and that I have already pointed out in Nazianzen’s 
Oration 40: the only punishment that is worthy of God is that which is 
beneficial to the sinner. The remarkable difference is that, while in the 
other passage Nazianzen, as I have observed, ascribed to others—albeit 
clearly showing his preference for it—the doctrine of apokatastasis as the 
only eschatological doctrine that is worthy of God in that it is pùdvôpwnrov, 
here he is manifestly speaking in the first person: oStw yàp zeí(ouat xoX&Cetw 
Oc6v, "I am persuaded that this is the way in which God punishes.’ The 
only punishment worthy of God is dictated by love for humanity, that in 
which yivetout quXav6ponia y, tiuwoia. It is also to be noticed, with Peter 
Bouteneff,*™ that in his interpretation of the facts of the Biblical narrative on 


401 On Adams sin as a deception for Nazianzen, which is evident from the passage that I 
have quoted, see also J.-M. Mathieu, “Hubris et péché des origines: remarques sur le cas de 
Grégoire de Nazianze,” Kentron 22 (2006) 115-134. 

^? Demonstration in my Gregorio Sull'Anima. Both Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory 
Nyssen had Origen's Commentary on Genesis available. 

403 See above the respective sections. 

404 «Whatever That Was! Paradise According to Gregory of Nazianzus,” in Studia Patristica 
47 (2010) 141-147. 
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the Paradise Gregory in Or. 38 sides with Origen in seeing it as an allegorical 
account (ene notè Hv 6 tapddetcog; the interpretation of the "tree of life" 
as Deuglo, etc.), against the reactions that Origen's Commentary on Genesis 
had aroused on the part of those who wanted to understand that narrative 
literally. I would add that Eriugena too, many centuries after, will still side 
with Origen.*5 

The immediate following ofthe passage I cited, in § 9 of Or. 45 in S. Pascha, 
further confirms the key role played by Christ, according to Gregory Nazian- 
zen, in the restoration of humanity: 


The human being had been educated by means of many experiences on 
account of many sins, into which the root of evilness [xaxias Gita] had devel- 
oped, according to different causes and times, by means of reason, the law, the 
prophets, benefits, threats, plagues, floods [...] in the end it needed a stronger 
medication against more serious illnesses, reciprocal murders, adulteries [...], 
and the last and first of all evils, idolatry, the worship of creatures instead of 
the Creator. All this needed a greater help, and did receive a greater help. This 
help was the very Logos of God, existing before the aeons, invisible, incom- 
prehensible, incorporeal, the principle from the principle and the beginning 
from the beginning [ý ¿x ths äpepe apy], light from the light, source of life and 
immortality, the stamped image from the archetype [...] the Logos descended 
onto its own image, and bore flesh for the sake of my flesh, and mingled with 
an intellectual soul for the sake of my soul, purifying the similar with the sim- 
ilar [ocoxa popet dia THY odpxa, vol pux voepå Sid THY Zut poxnv piyvvtar 
ópoít TO Gpotov dvaxabaiowv]. And the Logos becomes a human being in all 
respects, apart from sin. He was born from a Virgin, who had been purified 
in advance both in her soul and in her body by the Spirit. For it was neces- 
sary that the birth be honoured, but virginity be honoured first [...] One and 
the same being was formed from two opposites: flesh and spirit. One of these 
deified the other; the other was deified [£x 800 t&v Evavtiwv, capxóc vol MvEd- 
MATOS, Ov TÒ uèv é0éooe, TÒ 8& £0e0n]. O extraordinary mixture! O paradoxical 
fusion! The One who Is, becomes; the one who is uncreated is created. The one 
who cannot be contained is contained. The rational soul functions as a medi- 
ator between the Godhead and the thickness of the flesh [Sià utong tbuyfs vospác 
pecttevovons Sedty Tt xod oapxòç maydtyT]. And the one who is rich becomes 
poor. Indeed, he becomes poor in my flesh, that I may become rich in his divin- 
ity. The one who is full becomes empty. Indeed, he becomes empty of his own 
glory for a short while, that I may participate in the fullness of that one. What 
a richness of goodness [xfj àyaðótntoç]! What a mystery is this, which con- 
cerns me! I obtained a participation in the image, and I did not keep it; the 
Logos participates in my flesh in order to save the image as well and to make 
flesh immortal. 


405 See below, Ch. 4, section on Eriugena. 
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Another similarity with Origen on a very peculiar doctrine interestingly 
emerges. The Logos of God does not only take on human flesh, but also a 
human rational soul, on order to save, not only the human body, but also 
the human soul and intellect (Christ “bore flesh for the sake of my flesh, and 
mingled with an intellectual soul for the sake of my soul, purifying the sim- 
ilar with the similar”). The very same line is to be found in Nazianzen’s Ep. 
101 as well: “What [the Logos] has not assumed, he has not healed, whereas 
what is unified with his divinity is also saved [...] Divinity joined only to flesh 
is not a human being, nor joined only to a soul, nor to both apart from the 
intellect, which is the most essential part of the human being. Keep then the 
whole of the human being, and mingle the divinity with it, that you may ben- 
efit me in my wholeness.” Note the Origenian notion, taken over by Gregory 
Nyssen as well, that the human being is primarily the intellectual soul. 

Even the notion of the mediating function performed by the rational 
soul in Christ between the divinity and the human body that are equally 
present in Christ is distinctively Origenian (“The rational soul functions as a 
mediator between the Godhead and the thickness of the flesh”). Nazianzen 
also takes over Origen’s and Athanasius's fundamental doctrine of Christ's 
inhumanation as the basis for the 8wots of humanity. The Spirit, the divine 
component in Christ, deified the flesh, the human component. The inhuma- 
nation of Christ is indeed the conditio sine qua non for the Géwots of human 
beings, but Torstein Tollefsen is right to remark that 6éwots for Nazianzen 
is not tantamount to a substantial confusion of human and divine with the 
consequent vanishing of human nature;'* this is not transformed into the 
divine nature so to become a hypostasis ofthe Trinity, but rather participates 
in divine life." And the role of Christ in this is fundamental for Nazianzen. 
John McGuckin has observed: “It was Gregory who underscored the inalien- 
able connection of the Christ mystery to the doctrine of salvation. In short, 
for Gregory, if the soteriological principle could not be demonstrated at 
every turn, the Christology had to be suspect.” It is absolutely true that 


406 T.Th. Tollefsen, “Theosis according to Gregory,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and 
Reflections, eds. J. Bortnes—T. Hägg (Copenhagen, 2006), 257—270, praes. 259 and 269-270. 

407 Ibid. 269—270. On 6éoctc in Nazianzen and Nyssen and its Origenian influence see also 
McGuckin, “Eschatological Horizons.” 

408 J.A, McGuckin, St. Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (Crestwood, 2001), 
390. The author rightly underlines that for Gregory Christ must be fully human for humans 
to benefit from his work; he must be fully divine as well, in order to be able to conquer sin, 
death, and Satan in his humanity; and he must have two distinct natures but remain fully 
unified in personhood in order to achieve the deification of humans to the same extent as he 
became human. 
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Nazianzen underlined the connection between Christology and soteriology. 
I would only remark in addition that in this he was inspired by Origen, who 
had inspired Athanasius as well. And precisely by virtue of this connection, 
Nazianzen too, like Origen and Nyssen, has apokatastasis depend on Christ. 
And that the téAog coincides with human 8¢wots is declared by Nazianzen in 
Or. 38,11: “the final stage of the mystery" is described as the fact that humans 
“will be deified thanks to their adherence to God" and will enjoy the radi- 
ance of God. 

The deifying effects of incarnation, moreover, constitute a further basis 
for the doctrine of apokatastasis. Indeed, Nazianzen even foresees the over- 
coming of the abyss between the blessed and the damned, the x&cyo peyo 
of which Gregory of Nyssa also speaks in his interpretation of the Dives 
and Lazarus parable in his De anima. Now, this abyss will be overcome only 
thanks to Christ-God, the same who has also overcome the abyss between 
Creator and creatures, by assuming humanity (Or. 41,12). 

If the extreme, eschatological baptism in fire for those who need it is 
purifying, and if physical death is conceived by Gregory Nazianzen—as by 
Origen, Methodius, and Nyssen—as providential in that it avoids an eter- 
nity of sin and therefore also an eternity of punishment, and if Nazianzen 
overtly speaks of universal apokatastasis when God will be "all in all" and all 
will be in unity, it is evident that Gregory Nazianzen was oriented toward 
the theory of apokatastasis, which he indeed presented as the only escha- 
tological doctrine that is “worthy of God.’ It is also clear that, as I have 
demonstrated, apokatastasis for Nazianzen, just as for Origen and for Gre- 
gory Nyssen, depends on Christ. 


Evagrius Heir of Origen and the Cappadocians 


There was a time when evil did not exist, and there 
will come a time when it will no more exist. 


(St. Evagrius Ponticus, Kephalaia Gnostika, 1,40, 
Syriac non-expurgated version S?) 


Evagrius Ponticus (345/6—399),'? born in Ibora, and son of a presbyter and 
Xtpenioxonoc, received a good education in rhetoric, philosophy, and the 


409 The main sources are Palladius, HL 38, Socrates, HE 4,23, and Sozomen, HE 6,30, plus 
a fifth-century Coptic biography and the Historia monachorum in Aegypto, in Greek and in 
Rufinus's Latin translation. See below, n. 431, and A.&C. Guillaumont, Évagre le Pontique, in 
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liberal arts. He was “perhaps the best educated in philosophy of all the early 
monks." He soon came into contact with Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus, 
who were probably compiling the Philokalia, and he is likely to have become 
acquainted with Origen's works thanks to them. He was ordained reader by 
Basil. According to Palladius, who was a disciple of Evagrius and wrote his 
biography—devoting a chapter of his Historia Lausiaca to him, just as Euse- 
bius did with Origen in his Historia Ecclesiastica—, he was "the best skilled 
in producing logical argument against all heresies" (HL 38). According again 
to Palladius, after the death of Basil and of the presbyter who was Evagrius's 
"father according to God" and was ordained presbyter in Arkeus by Basil 
himself, Evagrius went to Constantinople to study with Gregory Nazianzen. 
Evagrius stayed there in 379-382, at the time of the ecumenical Council of 
381, in which he participated as a deacon, ordained by Gregory Nazianzen 
himself according to Socrates, HE 4,23. Palladius, however, who was a per- 
sonal disciple of Evagrius unlike Socrates, in HL 86 (PG 34,188C) is clear 
that it was Gregory of Nyssa who ordained him. Gregory of Nyssa, thus, 
for Palladius was friends with Evagrius and after the death of Basil ordained 
Evagrius deacon. It is impossible that an error occurred in this text and/or 
that Palladius meant Nazianzen, since he expressly states that this Gregory 
was the brother of Basil. The immediately following sentence, that “Gregory 
the bishop” left Evagrius in Constantinople during the council and handed 
him to bishop Nectarius, may refer both to Gregory Nyssen and to Gregory 
Nazianzen, although the immediately previous mention of Nyssen would 
make the reference to him more natural.”” Socrates himself, when he states 
that Gregory went to Egypt with Evagrius (HE 4,23)—an otherwise unat- 
tested piece of information—may betray a source that referred to Gregory 
Nyssen. Indeed, we know that after Constantinople, where he was in 381, he 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité IV (Paris, 1961), 1731-1744, Eidem, Evagrius Ponticus, in Reallexikon 
für Antike und Christentum, vol. 6 (Stuttgart, 1965), 1088-1107; A. Casiday, Evagrius Ponticus 
(New York, 2006); biographical details also in J. Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus: The 
Making of a Gnostic (Burlington, 2009), 11-26. 

410 C. Stewart, “Monastic Attitudes toward Philosophy and Philosophers,” Studia Patristica 
46 (2010) 321-327, praes. 324. 

411 Meta dé thv xoimnow tod dylov £rioxónou Bacthetov mpocéywy adtod [sc. Evagrius] 77 
EMITHOELOTHTL 6 TOPWTATOS Kal aTAUDETTATOS Kal Tey naei AcUTWY ó &ytoc Ipyydptoc ó Nucoaeds 
¿nioxonoç adeA@os Tod év TINA TOV droctóAovy Bactrgiov tod Emtoxdmov, mpoyetpltevot todtov 
didxovov. A specific work is devoted to this point: “Evagrius and Gregory: Nazianzen or 
Nyssen? A Remarkable Issue that Bears on the Cappadocian (and Origenian) Influence on 
Evagrius,’ Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 53 (2013) 117-137. 

412 "Exet0ev dAn 6 &ytoc Tpnydptoc 6 eioxomos &v TH eydn cvvdde tH xoà Kwvotavtwvov- 
TOA gro duet avTOV [sc. Evagrius] Nextapiw TH paxapin emioxdrw, SiwAEKxtIKwTATOV OvTOL 
KATA TATHY THY odpéceov. 
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went to Jerusalem in 382, and it is quite possible that he travelled further 
to Egypt with Evagrius, all the more in that he was in Arabia as well exactly 
in that period (this, moreover, or at least an acquaintance with Evagrius's 
and Melania’s circle, would help to explain the reason why his De anima et 
resurrectione was translated into Coptic in Egypt very soon, possibly even 
during Gregory’s own life*?). 

Evagrius was, at any rate, an assistant of Nazianzen,*" received from him 
advanced education,** and supported him in his fight against Arians and 
Pneumatomachians. His letter On Faith, which reflects the Trinitarian the- 
ology of the Cappadocians to the point that it was handed down in Greek 
as Basil's Letter 8, as I have mentioned,** probably stems from the years 
which Evagrius spent with the Cappadocians.^" Indeed, it seems to rely in 
particular on Nazianzen's theological Orations 30, 36, and 38. I deem, how- 
ever, very probable that Evagrius met Nyssen as well, and in any case—what 
matters even more—that he was very well acquainted with his thought. 
I shall soon have occasion to briefly point out close significant conver- 
gences between Evagrius and Gregory Nyssen; several, of course, can be also 
explained as common dependences on Origen. But a systematic assessment 
of the relationship between Evagrius's thought and Nyssen's thought is still 
badly needed and would be, I expect, important and fruitful, although some 
remarkable help has been recently offered by an interesting study of Kevin 
Corrigan.** 

An affair with a wife ofa high functionary had Evagrius depart; he arrived 
at Jerusalem (382), where he frequented the Origenian, and pro-Nicene, 


413 See Appendix I in my Gregorio di Nissa Sull'anima. 

^^ Gregory mentions Evagrius in his 381 testament (PG 37,389-396), as "the deacon Eva- 
grius, who has worked very much with me." 

415 Sozomen in HE 6,30 attests that Evagrius “was educated in philosophy and Holy Scrip- 
ture by Gregory Nazianzen.” 

416 See above in this same chapter, section on Basil. 

417 J, Kalvesmaki, "The Epistula fidei of Evagrius of Pontus: An Answer to Constantinople,” 
Journal of Early Christian Studies 20 (2012) 13-139, building upon Robert Melcher's thesis, 
suggests that this letter was written by Evagrius not from Constantinople around 381 to 
Christians in Pontus, but to Constantinople from Jerusalem or Egypt in 383 or later. 

418 K, Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory: Mind, Soul and Body in the 4th Century (Farnham/ 
Burlington, 2009), might seem more a juxtaposition of these two Christian philosophers in 
respect to some anthropological, ascetic, and mystical themes, than an examination of their 
interrelationship. With this, however, I do not mean in the least that this is not a valuable 
work; it is rich and offers many helpful insights. Moreover, I much appreciated Corrigan's 
attention to the Kephalaia Gnostica and the Letter to Melania, and his holistic approach to 
Evagrius's thought, which is also rightly used by Kostantinovsky in her Evagrius and, albeit in 
short, by Casiday in his own Evagrius. 
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Melania the Elder in her double monastery, where Rufinus also was. They 
hadsettled there in 380. Letters of Evagrius to both ofthem are extant. Mela- 
nia definitely confirmed him in monastic life—whether he had already been 
a monk earlier or not—, gave him the monastic clothing herself accord- 
ing to Palladius (HL 86, PG 34,1194A: nap’ adtijs exetvys peppad), and 
surely influenced his choice of the Egyptian desert as the place for the rest 
of his life, first Nitria, cenobitic, and then Kellia, hermitic (383-399/400), 
where he stuck to severe ascetic practices. He was a disciple of Macarius 
of Alexandria (+394) and Macarius the Egyptian, the Great, who was con- 
verted to asceticism by Anthony, had founded Scetis, and was a supporter 
of the apokatastasis doctrine.*? The former seems to be mentioned by Eva- 
grius in IIepi Aoyicpav 33 and 37 and Antirrh. 4,23 and 58; 8, 26. In Pract. 
93-94, instead, the reference seems to be to the latter; Sinkewicz, however, 
refers 94 to Macarius of Alexandria as well.?? Evagrius may also have vis- 
ited Didymus, the faithful Origenian, near Alexandria. Evagrius had disci- 
ples himself, among whom Palladius and Cassian, and many pilgrim visi- 
tors. He refused the episcopate at Thmuis offered to him by Theophilus of 


419 See A. Guillaumont, “Le probléme des deux Macaire dans les Apophthegmata Patrum,” 
Trénikon 48 (1975) 41-59; M. O'Laughlin, “Closing the Gap between Antony and Evagrius,” 
in Origeniana VII, 345-355; W. Harmless, Desert Christians (New York, 2004); on Macarius 
the Egyptian T. Satoshi, Vie de saint Macaire l'Egyptien (Piscataway, 2012) with edition and 
translation of the Coptic and Syriac Vitae. Ps. Macarius deserves a mention in the present 
investigation. In the early sixth century (but some place him in the late fourth), this ascetic 
author, well steeped in the Greek and Syriac traditions, composed fifty spiritual homilies 
and a Great Letter. See C. Stewart, Working the Earth of the Heart. The Messalian Controversy 
(Oxford, 1991); I quote the translations from G. Maloney, Ps. Macarius: The Fifty Spiritual 
Homilies and the Great Letter (New York, 1992). In his homilies he insists on Christ's action 
of extirpating evil. This is particularly clear from Homily 28(3), which takes over a georgic 
imagery (on which see H. Hunt, “Working the Earth of the Heart: Images of Cultivation and 
Harvest in Macarius and Ephrem,” Studia Patristica 52 [2012] 149-160) applied to spiritual 
realities that goes back to Philo’s De agri cultura: “Christ the King, the heavenly and true 
cultivator, when he came to humanity made barren by evil, put on the body and carried the 
cross as his tool, and worked the barren soul and removed from it the thorns and thistles of evil 
spirits and pulled up the weeds of sin and burnt up with fire every weed of its sins. And in this 
way he cultivated it with the wood of the cross and planted in it the most beautiful Paradise 
(garden) of the Spirit.” The very idea that Christ-God first destroys evil in the soul and then 
plants in it God’s Paradise comes, I suspect, from Origen’s Homilies of Jeremiah, where it is 
expressed in the very same terms (see my “Origen’s Homilies on Jeremiah”). Ps. Macarius is 
likely to have embraced the apokatastasis doctrine, all the more in that his writings reveal 
close similarities with Nyssen and Evagrius. Either Gregory based his De instituto Christiano 
on Macarius’s Great Letter or Ps. Macarius drew on Gregory. It must be borne in mind that 
the paternity of De instituto Christiano is unsure. 

420 Evagrius of Pontus, The Greek Ascetic Corpus, XIX. 
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Alexandria, and died in 399 just before Theophilus's Paschal letter against 
anthropomorphism, which triggered the disorders that had this bishop dra- 
matically change his mind—or better his politics—and persecute Evagrius's 
fellow-monks in Nitria and Kellia, especially chasing the Origenian Tall 
Brothers, Evagrius’s friends. 

He was an Origenian, and like Origen he was criticised because he was 
too learned and read too much,” besides being blamed by monk Heron 
for his teaching already during his life (Palladius HZ 26). Origen’s thought, 
together with—and partially through—that of the Cappadocians,*? and 
Neoplatonism, undoubtedly represented his main source of inspiration. 
Research has certainly been devoted to Origen's influence on Evagrius,** 
but what has been often missed by scholarship is that Evagrius was an 
Origenian more than an Origenist proper. With this I mean that he remained 
faithful to Origen's true thought, like Gregory of Nyssa. The unfortunate 
and inexact interpretation of his thought in the light of later Origenism, as 
though Evagrius's ideas—and Origen’s, and Didymus’s—were identifiable 
with those ofthe Origenists condemnediin the day ofJustinian, also explains 


421 Evagrius preferred the spiritual authority coming from inspiration, prayer, teaching, 
and miracles, to that which comes from hierarchy: see C. Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity: 
The Nature of Christian Leadership in an Age of Transition (Berkeley, 2005), Ch. 3; for the root 
of this notion in Origen see F. dal Covolo, "Sacerdozio dei fedeli, gerarchia della santità e 
gerarchia ministeriale in alcune omelie di Origene,” in Origeniana VIII, 605—612; I. Ramelli, 
“Theosebia,’ Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 26,2 (2010) 79-102. 

422 Apopht. Patr. A 233 (Evagrius 7); A 224 (Euprepios 7, but in fact Evagrius); A43 
(Arsenius 5). 

#23 See e.g. N. Gendle, "Cappadocian Elements in the Mystical Theology of Evagrius,” Studia 
Patristica XVI/2 (Berlin, 1985), 373-384. 

424 E.g. H. Crouzel, “Recherches sur Origéne et son influence,” Bulletin de Littérature Ecclési- 
astique 62 (1961) 3-15; 105-113; F. Refoulé, “La christologie d'Évagre et l Origénisme," Ori- 
entalia Christiana Periodica 27 (1961), 221-266; Idem, "Évagre fut-il Origéniste?," Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques 47 (1963) 398-402; Idem, "La mystique d'Évagre et 
l'Origénisme," Vie Spirituelle Suppl. 66 (1963) 453-463; F.X. Murphy, "Evagrius Ponticus and 
Origenism,” in Origeniana tertia, eds. R. Hanson-H. Crouzel (Rome, 1985), 253-269; F. Kline, 
“The Christology of Evagrius and the Parent System of Origen,” Cistercian Studies 20 (1985), 
155-183; M. O’Laughlin, “Elements of Fourth-Century Origenism,” in Origen of Alexandria, 
eds. Ch. Kannengiesser-W.L. Petersen (Notre Dame, IN, 1988), 357-373; Idem, “New Ques- 
tions Concerning the Origenism of Evagrius,” in Origeniana V, ed. R.J. Daly (Leuven, 1992), 
528—535; Ch. Kannengiesser, "Antony, Athanasius, Evagrius: The Egyptian Fate of Origenism,” 
Coptic Church Review 16 (1995) 3-8; L. Thunberg-A.M. Allchin, Microcosm and Mediator: 
the Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor (Chicago, 1995), with reflections on 
the relationships between Origen, Evagrius, and Maximus; M. Pesthy, “Logismoi origéniens— 
logismoi évagriens, Origene et la tradition alexandrine vus par Photius,” in Origeniana VIII, 
1017—1022. 
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the loss of many of his works in Greek, even though Evagrius, like Didymus, 
was perfectly orthodox in Trinitarian matters, as is demonstrated by his 
Letter On Faith. This closely follows the Cappadocians' Trinitarian theology 
and its formula, pia odcia, tpeîç óroot&cetc, which in turn is entirely based 
on Origen.” Indeed, Evagrius regarded as a heretic anyone who did not 
believe in the consubstantiality of the Persons of the Trinity (Exh. ad mon. 
45). Evagrius's Trinitarian orthodoxy is not at odds with the Christology** 
that is found in his Kephalaia Gnostica or even in his Letter to Melania. 
Palladius's biography of Evagrius, indeed, reports an epigram that exalts 
Evagrius's Trinitarian orthodoxy, in respect to both the Son and the Spirit. 
Guillaumont's claim that the doctrine condemned in the fifth to eighth 
ecumenical councils was not that of Origen, but that of Evagrius,"" needs to 
be refined with a correction that is crucial to the understanding of Evagrius 
himself: in fact, the doctrines condemned under Justinian and later were 
neither those of Origen nor even those of Evagrius proper, but rather of later 
Origenists who distorted and radicalised Evagrius's thought." 

As a result of such misunderstandings, Evagrius's works often survive 
only in translations, into Syriac, or Armenian,?? or Latin, or even other lan- 
guages. Sometimes, his works were preserved in anthologies and ascribed 
to other authors whose orthodoxy was found less suspect, such as Basil 
and Nilus of Ancyra; “chapters” were compiled by his disciples.*? Evagrius's 


#5 Argument in my “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” On Evagrius's Letter On Faith see 
P. Bettiolo, ed., Epistula fidei di Evagrio Pontico: temi, contesti, sviluppi (Rome, 2000), all the 
book and here esp. P. Géhin, “La place de la Lettre sur la foi dans l’ oeuvre d’ Evagre;" 25-58. 

#26 On which see Konstantinovsky, Evagrius, 109152. 

427 See A. Guillaumont, "Évagre et les anathématismes anti-origénistes de 553,” Studia 
Patristica III (Berlin, 1961) 219-226, and Idem, Les Kephalaia Gnostica d'Évagre. 

428 | Perczel, "Note sur la pensée systematique d’ Evagre le Pontique,” in Origene e l'Alessan- 
drinismo cappadoce, ed. M. Girardi-M. Marin (Bari, 2002), 277-297. The comparison between 
Evagrius's obscure and concise language and the coherent and expanded system of the anti- 
Origenian sources seems to confirm Perczel's thesis. See further my own argument below, 
Ch. 4, in the section devoted to Justinian and the Origenists. 

#29 See A. Guillaumont, "Le rôle des versions orientales dans la récupération de l'oeuvre 
d'Évagre" Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des inscriptions (Paris, 1985), 64-74; 
Idem, "Les versions syriaques de l'oeuvre d'Évagre," Orientalia Christiana Analecta 221 (1983) 
35-41; K. Samir, "Évagre le Pontique dans la tradition arabo-copte, in Actes du Tur Congrès 
Copte, II (Louvain, 1992), 123-153. 

430 P, Géhin, Chapitres des disciples d'Evagre, Sources Chrétiennes 514 (Paris, 2007), is the 
first edition of the over two hundred chapters (xeq&Aota) on the ztpoxccux and the ywwotum 
collected by some disciple(s), as it seems, at the beginning ofthe fifth century. This collection 
seems to reflect Evagriuss most mature thought and influenced Maximus the Confessor's 
Chapters on Love. 
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influence, however, was in fact enormous, not only on successive radical 
Origenists, but also on thinkers such as Ps. Dionysius, Maximus the Con- 
fessor, John Climacus, Isaac of Nineveh, etc. Even Barhebraeus, much 
later (12261286)—a Syriac Orthodox bishop who wrote in Syriac and Ara- 
bic on theology, philosophy, history, science, and else, and valued Origen's 
Hexapla— defined Evagrius “the greatest of the gnostics."* His influence, 
not only on Greek and Syriac Christianity, but also on Latin Christianity, is 
impressive; the latter was enabled especially by the Latin texts (or trans- 
lations) of Cassian*? and to Rufinus's translations of Evagrius's works (it is 
also probable that Melania and Rufinus, by means of their scriptorium and 
their relations, contributed to the spread of Evagrius's Greek works). Oth- 
ers, too, translated them into Latin, as is suggested by the existence of two 
Latin versions of his Ad virginem. Like Rufinus and Melania, Jerome also was 
an admirer of Evagrius; in Letter 4,2 he called him “reverend presbyter,” but 
after his sudden rejection of Origen, ** he began to be hostile to Evagrius as 
well. 

Thus, for instance, while the Greek text of the Kephalaia Practica is 
preserved,** just as those of several other works, mostly collections of 


431 On Cassian see below the section I devote to him and C. Stewart, Cassian the Monk 
(Oxford, 1998), who underlines Evagrius's influence; still important, albeit partially outdated, 
is S. Marsili, "Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico, Dottrina sulla Carità e Contemplazione" 
Scriptorium 5 (1951) 195-213. But now Tzamalikos's rereading of the figure of Cassian should 
be taken into account (see below, Ch. 4, section on Cassian). As for Evagrius's influence on 
Maximus, see for instance I. Dalmais, L’héritage évagrien dans la synthése de Saint Maxime 
le Confesseur, Texte und Untersuchungen 93 (1966) 356—362; A. Louth-J. Raitt, Wisdom of the 
Byzantine Church: Evagrios of Pontos and Maximos the Confessor (Columbia, Mo., 1998). Some 
sources on Evagrius's life: Nazianzen in his will (see R. Van Dam, "Self-Representation in the 
Will of Gregory of Nazianzus,” Journal of Theological Studies 46 [1995] 18-148); the anony- 
mous, late-fourth-century Historia Monachorum, 20,15; Palladius Hist. Laus. 38 (ca. 420); an 
anonymous fifth-century Coptic biography; Gennadius De Vir. Ill. 61117; Jerome Ep. 133,2-3 
(415 CE), Dial. c. Pelag. praef. (ca. 417), Comm. Jer. IV pref. (ca. 419). See T. Vivian, "Coptica 
Palladiana II: The Life of Evagrius (Lausiac History 38)," Coptic Church Review 21 (2000) 8-23; 
Socrates HE 3,7; 4,23; 7,17; Sozomen HE 6,30; 8,6. 

432 More generally on Barhebraeus's knowledge and use ofthe Fathers see at least D. Taylor, 
“L'importance des Pères de l'Église dans l'oeuvre spéculative de Barhebraeus," Parole de 
l'Orient 33 (2008) 63-85. 

433 See below, Ch. 4, section on Cassian. 

434 See below in this same chapter the section on Jerome. 

4355 Aóvyoc Tpaxtixdc, CPG 2430. An introduction to ascetic life, in 100 chapters, it is the first 
part ofa trilogy also composed by the Tvwotıxóç and the Keodiaa l'uso toc (KG). It has been 
handed down in Greek, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, Georgian, and Arabic. The 50-chapter 
Tvwotixdc, CPG 2431, is preserved in Greek fragmentarily but survives in full in Syriac, in 
various recensions, and Armenian. 
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sentences,?* such as those Ad monachos and Ad virginem, and many sen- 
tentiae and capita, and exegetical works, only scanty Greek fragments 
survive from the more speculative Kephalaia Gnostica (Tvwotixà Keňa- 
aor é&oxóctoc meoyvwotixa npoßAńuaTta, in six books of ninety chapters each; 
CPG 2432). The whole work is only extant in Oriental versions, in Armenian, 
Arabic, and above all Syriac. The Syriac version discovered by Guillaumont 
and called S?, unlike the other extant Syriac version (S) and unlike the other 
versions in general, is not expurgated, in particular it is not freed from what 
was subsequently perceived as dangerously Origenistic.*? 

Evagrius’s Antirrheticus (CPG 2434) too, however, is lost in Greek, even 
though it is not a product of bold metaphysical, protological, or escha- 
tological speculations, but rather a collection of Biblical verses aimed at 
the destruction of passions. An attempt has been made to reconstruct the 


436 On Evagrius's Greek tradition see J. Muyldermans, À travers la tradition manuscrite 
d'Évagre (Louvain, 1932); Évagre le Pontique, Sur les pensées, éd., intr, tr., notes par P. Géhin- 
C. Guillaumont-A. Guillaumont, Sources Chrétiennes 438 (Paris, 1998); Évagre le Pontique, 
Traité pratique, ou Le moine, I, intr., éd., tr., comm. par A. et C. Guillaumont, I-II, Sources Chré- 
tiennes 170—171 (Paris, 1971); J.E. Bamberger, Praktikos. Über das Gebet (Münsterschwarzach, 
1986). 

437 [[oàc toùç &v xotvofiotc Ñ cuvo8totc Lovayovs, CPG 2435. In 137 chapters on monastic life, 
handed down in Greek, in a double recension, in Latin, also in a double recension, plus Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Georgian. This work is often associated with the IIopatvectc 
Teds mopO£vov, CPG 2436, 56 thoughts handed down in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Armenian. 

438 The exegetical works that are extant only in Syriac (such as De cherubim and De 
seraphim) or in Coptic or Arabic are very few. Extant in Greek are, for instance, the following: 
LyoAta eic one VoApods (CPG 2455), stemming from Catenae or Scriptural commentaries 
in which they are—tellingly!—attributed to Origen or Athanasius, or from unpublished 
manuscripts all deriving from an Evagrian commentary on the Psalms now lost; see also, e.g., 
CPG 2458,2; CPG 2458,3; CPG 2458,4; CPG 2458,5. 

439 A. Guillaumont, "Le texte véritable des Gnostica d'Évagre le Pontique,” Revue de 
l'Histoire des Religions 142 (1952) 156-205, first contended that the original text is S?, on 
which I based my new edition, translation, and commentary: Evagrius' Chapters on Knowl- 
edge (Leiden—Atlanta, forthcoming). The first critical edition has been Les six centuries des 
‘Kephalaia gnostica’ d'Évagre, édition critique de la version syriaque commune et édition 
d'une nouvelle version syriaque, intégrale, avec une double traduction francaise par A. Guil- 
laumont, PO 28 (Paris, 19581959); anew French translation and edition, after Guillaumont's, 
is being prepared by Paul Géhin, whom I thank for sharing this piece of news; LW Watt, 
“The Syriac Adapter of Evagrius's Centuries,” in Studia Patristica XVII,3, ed. E.A. Livingstone 
(Oxford, 1982), 1388-1395; D. Bundy, "The Philosophical Structures of Origenism. The Case of 
the Expurgated Syriac Version S! of the Kephalaia Gnostica of Evagrius,” in Origeniana V, ed. 
RJ. Daly (Leuven, 1992), 577—584. On their literary form see E. von Ivanka, “KE®AAAIA: eine 
byzantinische Literaturform und ihre antiken Wurzeln,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 47 (1954) 
285-291 and A. Méhat, Étude sur les Stromates de Clément d' Alexandrie (Paris, 1966), 119-124. 
W. Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus (Berlin, 1912), offered a Greek retroversion of the Kepha- 
laia Gnostica, with Babai's commentary (422—471). See also I. Hausherr, Les versions syriaque 
et arménienne d'Évagre (Rome, 1931); Evagriana Syriaca, éd. et tr. par J. Muyldermans (Lou- 
vain, 1952). 
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original Greek, but the work is preserved only in Syriac, Armenian, and 
Georgian, plus Sogdian fragments in a double recension. The same is the 
case also with Evagrius's letters. While the original Greek text is extant— 
even in three recensions—of at least sixty-two epistles of spiritual advice to 
different addressees such as Rufinus, Melania the Elder, John of Jerusalem, 
or Gregory Nazianzen (CPG 2437), and the Greek of the Letter On Faith, 
or Dogmatic Letter, is likewise extant along with the Syriac translation— 
also thanks to the previous attribution of this letter to Basil^^—, the orig- 
inal is lost in the case of the so-called Letter to Melania or Great Letter 
(CPG 2438), which is the most extensive among Evagrius's letters and deals 
with apokatastasis, the Trinity, and spiritual knowledge. This letter is only 
extant in an Armenian and a double Syriac recension. I shall return to this 
fundamental document very soon. 

Many works by Evagrius, indeed— just as some by Gregory Nyssen, for 
instance his De anima et resurrectione — were translated into Coptic and, 
probably even before the sixth century, into Syriac. 

Evagrius's works concern both theology/metaphysics and spiritual ascent 
and ascetic practice;^? these aspects are closely related in Evagrius and 


440 CPG 2439. It is, as it seems, the most ancient extant letter of Evagrius; it was ascribed to 
him only in 1923 by Bousset and Melcher. 

441 [ have used the very early Coptic version of this work to improve its Greek edition in 
my own edition, Gregorio di Nissa Sull'anima e la resurrezione (Milan, 2007). 

442 A complete English translation of Evagrius's ascetic corpus is found in R.E. Sinkewicz, 
Evagrius of Pontus: The Greek Ascetic Corpus (Oxford, 2003). On Evagrius "father of the desert" 
see also, e.g., É. Junod, Les sages du désert: Antoine, Pachóme, Evagre, Syméon (Genève, 
1991); Quatre ermites égyptiens, d'aprés les fragments coptes de l'Histoire Lausiaque, prés. 
par G. Bunge, tr. par A. de Vogüé (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1994); I. Hausherr, “Le traité de 
l'oraison d Evagre le Pontique (ps. Nil); Revue d'Ascétique et de Mystique 15 (1934) 34-18; 
A. Guillaumont, “Le probléme de la priére continuelle dans le monachisme ancien,’ in 
L'Experience de la priére dans les grandes religions (Louvain-La-Neuve, 1980), 285-294; Idem, 
Études sur la spiritualité de l’ Orient chrétien (Bégrolles en Mauges, 1996), 143-150; G. Bunge, 
“Priez sans cesse. Aux origines de la prière hésychaste,” Studia Monastica 30 (1988) 7-16; 
S. Elm, "The Sententiae ad virginem by Evagrius Ponticus and the Problem of Early Monastic 
Rules,’ Augustinianum 30 (1990) 393-404, who considers this text to be a monastic rule rather 
than a letter to a virgin. See also C. Stewart, "Imageless Prayer and the Theological Vision 
of Evagrius," Journal of Early Christian Studies 9,2 (2001) 173-204; L. Dysinger, Psalmody and 
Prayer in the Writings of Evagrius (Oxford, 2004); Fr. Theophanes (Constantine), The Evagrian 
Ascetical System, vol. 2 of The Psychological Basis of Mental Prayer in the Heart (Mount Athos, 
2006). Also: G. Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft: christliche Gnosis bei Evagrios (Regensburg, 
1988); R.D. Young, "Evagrius the Iconographer: Monastic Pedagogy in the Gnostikos," Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 9 (2001) 53-71; J. Driscoll, The Ad monachos of Evagrius Ponticus 
(Rome, 1991); Idem, “Gentleness in the Ad monachos of Evagrius,” Studia Monastica 22 (1990) 
295-321; Id., “A Key for Reading the Ad monachos of Evagrius, Augustinianum 30 (1990) 
361-392; C. Göbel, “Philosophie des Mónchseins," Wissenschaft und Weisheit 65 (2002) 3-23. 
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cannot exist independently on one another. Evagrius's thought must be 
approached in its entirety. Therefore, it is particularly regrettable that Eva- 
grius was, so to say, split into two; while his ascetic works were deemed 
"good," his metaphysical speculations—especially those found in his Kepha- 
laia Gnostica and Letter to Melania—were deemed “bad” and “dangerous.” 
Theorisations of apokatastasis are especially found in the latter group, and 
precisely in Evagrius's Letter to Melania and Kephalaia Gnostica, in which 
Evagrius shows that his conception ofthe telos, just like those of Origen and 
Gregory Nyssen, is closely related to the rest of his thought, which is entirely 
oriented toward the telos itself. For the telos is the perfect realisation of God's 
plan for rational creatures. 

The addressee of the Letter to Melania in one of the two Syriac manu- 
scripts in which it is preserved,** just as in other letters by Evagrius extant 
in Armenian, is Melania the Elder. Some scholars do not accept the iden- 
tification of the addressee with Melania, especially because in the Syriac 
text Evagrius addresses her thrice calling her ,1=, “my lord.” Therefore, some 
consider Rufinus to be a more probable addressee (Bunge™). Palladius in 
HL 86 (PG 34,1193D) calls Melania ý) paxapia MeA&vtov, using this neutral 
form as a diminutive. Syriac translators may have understood it as a mas- 
culine, or Evagrius himself may have used it, all the more if he, like his 
disciple Palladius, used to call her MeAdviov. Rufinus, like Melania and Eva- 
grius, was a great admirer of Origen, and indeed this letter is understandable 
only against the backdrop of Origen's thought. Others scholars, however, 
like Parmentier, consider the address in the masculine form for a woman 
to be understandable in a “gnostic” context, as a kind of honorific address.* 
Whomever Evagrius was addressing—and I would not rule out Melania her- 
self altogether—, this was an Origenian. 


443 See Parmentier, Evagrius’ Letter to Melania, 1-28; Clark, Controversy, 72-75. 

444 G. Bunge, Evagrios Pontikos, Briefe aus der Wüste (Trier, 1986), 194; on 303-328 he also 
offers a translation of the Letter to Melania; G. Vitestam, Seconde partie du traité, qui passe 
sous le nom de La grande lettre d’ Évagre le Pontique à Mélanie l'ancienne, d' aprés le manuscrit 
du British Museum Add. 17192 (Lund, 1964), 4-5 also thought that the addressee of the letter 
was originally a man. Casiday, Evagrius, 64 is on the same line. Vitestam offers the edition of 
the Syriac for $817, 24-25, 33-68. The edition of § § 1-32 is provided by Frankenberg, Evagrius 
Ponticus, 610—619. 

^55 M. Parmentier, "Evagrius of Pontus’ Letter to Melania,” Bijdragen 46 (1985) 2-38, esp. 5- 
6. Reprinted in Forms of Devotion, Conversion, Worship, Spirituality, and Asceticism, ed. E. Fer- 
guson (New York, 1999). Parmentier also includes an English version of the letter. The title 
Letter to Melania is kept by P. Bettiolo, Evagrio Pontico. Lo scrigno della sapienza: Lettera a 
Melania (Magnano, Biella, 1997) too. 
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This letter has important points of contact with the Kephalaia Gnostica, 
but it is a little less concise in its expression, thus providing precious help to 
understand some points in the other, more cryptic work, although Evagrius 
does not express himself completely freely in this letter, in that he does 
not want to commit some thoughts to paper, given that other people, apart 
from the addressee, might read them. In part he is using a literary topos, 
but he certainly also means that he has left something out. At the very 
beginning Evagrius says that friends put down in letters ideas that are 
not for anyone and can be revealed only to those who have an affinity of 
thoughts (1). Afterwards, Evagrius repeats that in this letter he is writing 
things that he cannot express entirely: “I cannot commit these things to 
paper and ink, because of those who might intercept this letter; moreover, 
these important topics are too dangerous to be written down on paper. 
This is why I cannot say everything" (17). In 18, again, he repeats that there 
are things that ink and paper cannot relate. These are probably not to be 
identified with the eventual apokatastasis, of which Evagrius does speak, but 
with how the Spirit and the Son communicate with the intellect, and with 
the reasons why the intelligible creation was joined to the sense-perceptible 
creation: it was joined to it "for reasons that it is impossible to explain here,’ 
Evagrius says (see below). Moreover, it is of course impossible to speak 
of the divine mysteries. With some, the Spirit and the Son communicate 
directly—although Evagrius does not explain how—, whereas with others, 
less advanced, they communicate indirectly, by means of God's creation, 
meaning the sense-perceptible creation, what Evagrius calls the “secondary 
creation" (this terminology repeatedly appears in his Kephalaia Gnostica) 
and is the object of “natural contemplation” (puoc Sewpia). This secondary 
creation is not evil; on this, Origen had already insisted against “Gnostics” 
and Marcionites. Far from being evil, it is providential, and was wanted by 
God as a mediation, for the sake of those who are far from God in that “they 
have placed a separation between themselves and their Creator because of 
their evil deeds.” God instituted this mediation by means of his Wisdom and 
Power, that is to say, the Son and the Spirit. For Evagrius, “the whole ministry 
of the Son and the Spirit is exercised through creation, for the sake of those 
who are far from God" (5). This is perfectly in line with Gregory of Nyssa’s and 
the Cappadocians’ moderate apophaticism and the role that, in their view, 
God's operations play in the acquisition of the knowledge of God.** 


446 See my “Silenzio apofatico in Gregorio di Nissa,” and Konstantinovsky, Evagrius, 47-76. 
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It is worth noticing that in this letter the Son is called, literally, “the hand 
of God" and the Spirit "the finger of God." The same is the case in Evagrius's 
Letter On Faith, in which Christ is called “the right hand of God" and the 
Spirit “the finger of God."^* The same double metaphor is found in Didymus, 
De Spir. S. PG 39,1051A, 1076C, and 1077AB (on the Son as hand of God), 
and in 1051BC (on the Spirit as finger of God), and in Ambrose, De Spir. 
S. 3,3 (both metaphors). One might suspect that Evagrius, Didymus, and 
Ambrose drew their double image from Origen. Evagrius's scarce speaking 
ofthe Spirit in his ascetic works is due to its being replaced by angels, and 
Evagrius's scheme of assistance by angels followed by assistance by Christ is 
a direct derivation from Origen (e.g. Comm. in Matth. 13,26). Only rational 
creatures who are close to God are helped directly by the Logos and the 
Spirit, without the mediation of creation: ‘Just as the intellect operates in the 
body by the mediation of the soul, likewise the Father, too, by the mediation 
of his own soul [sc. the Son and the Spirit], operates in his own body, which 
is the human intellect” (15). Indeed, human intellects know thanks to the 
Logos and the Spirit, who make everything known to them (19); they do not 
become aware of their own nature but through the Logos and the Spirit, who 
are their souls (21). In turn, human intellects are the bodies of the Son and 
the Spirit (ibid.). We are the intelligible creation and are now found joined 
to this visible creation, “for reasons that it is impossible to explain here.” 

In 22-30 Evagrius expounds some reflections on apokatastasis, which 
he, like Origen, strongly characterises as a £voctc, a unification of the three 
components of humans and rational creatures with God: 


And there will be a time when the body, the soul, and the intellect will cease to 
be separate from one another, with their names and their plurality, since the 
body and the soul will be elevated to the rank of intellects; this conclusion can 
be drawn from the words, “That they may be one in us, just as you and I are 
One” [John 17:22]. Thus there will be a time when the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, and their rational creation, which constitutes their body, will cease to 
be separate, with their names and their plurality. And this conclusion can be 
drawn from the words, “God will be all in all” [1 Cor 15:28]. (Ep. ad Mel. 22) 


Like Origen, Evagrius confirms every argumentative passage by means of a 
scriptural quotation. Both citations here were among the favourite quota- 


447 PG 32,265AB. 

448 So J. Scully, “Angelic Pneumatology in the Egyptian Desert,’ Journal of Early Christian 
Studies 19 (2011) 287-305, praes. 295. 

449 See J.W. Trigg, “Christ and the Angelic Hierarchy in Origen's Theology" Journal of 
Theological Studies 42 (1991) 35-51. 
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tions of Origen in reference to the telos: John 17:22 for the final £voctic, and 
1Cor 15:28 for both £voctc and apokatastasis. The eventual elevation of bod- 
ies and souls to the order of intellects is also declared by Evagrius in KG 2,17; 
3,66.68; 3,15; and 1,65. I shall return to these passages, which are among the 
most prominent loci concerning apokatastasis in the Kephalaia Gnostica. 
Evagrius, indeed, follows both the anthropological tripartition into body, 
soul, and intellect/spirit, and the Platonic tripartition of the soul into Duuëc, 
emtOvujita, and vod<s/Aoytxdv, the last of which is assigned indisputable excel- 
lence.*? This tripartition is evident in Kephalaia Practica 89: "The soul of 
rational beings is tripartite into rational [...] appetitive [...] and irascible." 
The same tripartition also emerges in a number of passages from Evagrius's 
Kephalaia Gnostica (I give my translation from my forthcoming edition): 
"The irascible faculty, when it is troubled, blinds the seer; the appetitive fac- 
ulty, when bestially moved, hides the visible objects" (5,27); "The one whose 
intellect is with the Lord all the time, and whose irascible part is full of humil- 
ity thanks to its remembering God, and whose appetitive part is entirely ori- 
ented toward the Lord, well, it is proper to such a person not to fear his/her 
enemies, those which circulate outside our mortal bodies" (4,73); “Knowl- 
edge cures the intellect, whereas love cures the irascible faculty (of the soul), 
and chastity the appetitive part" (3,35); "Knowledge and ignorance are joined 
to the intellect, the appetitive part (of the soul) is susceptible of chastity and 
lust, and the irascible part usually experiences love and hatred" (1,84); “The 
intellect is the seer of the Holy Trinity" (3,30); "The intellectis the most valu- 
able of all the faculties of the soul" (6,51); “The bare intellect is that which, 
by means of the contemplation that regards it, is joined to the knowledge 
of the Trinity. In the beginning the intellect had God, who is incorruptible, 
as teacher of immaterial intellections. Now, however, it has received cor- 
ruptible sense-perception as teacher of material intellections" (3,6.55). Like 
Origen, Evagrius also considers the soul to be a fallen intellect. Origen noto- 
riously described the soul (pvyń) as an intellect that has undergone a cooling 
up or dé; Evagrius, in KG 3,28, analogously depicts the soul as an intellect 


450 See K. Ware-A. Dempf, "Nous and Noesis in Plato, Aristotle and Evagrius of Pon- 
tus: Evagrios Pontikos als Metaphysiker und Mystiker,” Diotima 13 (1985) 158-163; G. Bunge, 
“Nach dem Intellekt Leben’: zum sog. ‘Intellektualismus’ der evagrianischen Spiritualität, 
in Simandron, der Wachklopfer. Gedenkenschrift Gamber, ed. W. Nyssen (Kóln, 1989); Idem, 
"Origenismus-Gnostizismus. Zum geistesgeschichtlichen Standort des Evagrios Pontikos,’ 
Vigiliae Christianae 40 (1986) 24-54; D. Bertrand, “L’ implication du Nous dans la prière chez 
Origene et Évagre le Pontique,” in Origeniana VII, 365-374; Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, 
Ch. 5 on the tripartite soul in Evagrius. This tripartition is testified to for instance at Praktikos 
38; 78; 89. 
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that, because of carelessness, has fallen from Unity and, due to its lack of 
vigilance, has descended to the order of the praktike (that is, from contem- 
plation to practical life, ethics, which in Evagrius coincides with asceticism 
and the search for virtue and liberation from passions'?), whereas the intel- 
lect should proceed along its own contemplative path toward the angels; if, 
on the contrary, it proceeds on the path ofthe soul, which should rather be 
its instrument, it risks ending up among demons (KG 2,48). On this idea, and 
on the Platonic tripartition of the soul, Evagrius's whole ethics and theory 
of spiritual ascent is based.*? His very theory of vices, the Aoytopol that lead 
to the death of the soul, is heavily dependent on Origen.*? 

The impression that it is possible to gain from the above-quoted passage, 
Ep. ad Mel. 22, that of an obliteration ofthe Persons ofthe Trinity, ora confu- 
sion between the Creator and creatures, leading to a pantheism of the kind 
of Bar Sudhaili (whom I shall treat below),** is dispelled by the continua- 


451 The same term, npaxtıxh, with related terms such as mpaxtixdc, is attested in “pagan” 
Neoplatonism in the sense of "ethics" (see Olympiodorus Proll. 8). Evagrius offers the follow- 
ing definition in Praktikos 78: “mpaxtum is the spiritual method for purifying the part of the 
soul subject to passions.” The goal ofpraktike is apatheia. On this ideal in Evagrius see at least 
M. Rasmussen, "Like a Rock or Like God? The Concept of Apatheia in the Monastic Theol- 
ogy of Evagrius,” Studia Theologica: Nordic Journal of Theology 59 (2005) 147-162. Praktike is 
deemed by Evagrius the first component of the Christian doctrine: "Christianity is the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ our Saviour, consisting in npaxtixy, puova, and 0soXoyua)" (Praktikos 1). 

452 See R. Sorabji, “Stoic First Movements in Christianity,” in Stoicism: Traditions and Trans- 
formations, ed. S.K. Strange-J. Zupko (Cambridge, 2004), 95-107; Idem, Emotions and Peace 
of Mind (Oxford, 2000), with the review by I. Ramelli in Aevum 77 (2003) 217-221; A. Le Boul- 
luec, “Recherches sur la postérité littéraire et doctrinale de Clément d Alexandrie,” Annuaire 
de l'École Pratique des Hautes Études, Sciences Religieuses 100 (1991/2), 343-346. See some of 
the relevant works in CPG 2451, CPG 2448, and CPG 2450. 

453 See I. Hausherr, "T origine de la théorie orientale des huit péchés capitaux," Orientalia 
Christiana 30 (1933) 164—175. 

454 I agree with Augustine Casiday as well that the Letter to Melania cannot be considered 
to express an "isochristic" thought such as that which was later condemned under Justinian 
(see below, Ch. 4, section on Justinian): A. Casiday, "Universal Restoration in Evagrius Ponti- 
cus’ ‘Great Letter" Studia Patristica 47 (2010) 223—228. He rightly observes that when Evagrius 
in this letter (22) says that the body and the soul will be raised to the order of the intel- 
lect "there is no compelling reason to think that this elevation destroys rather than, say, 
consummates or fulfills the body and the soul" (228). I think that a comparison with the 
Kephalaia Gnostica confirms, rather than disproves, this supposition. In this way, Casiday 
opposes Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica, 156: "La christologie d' Évagre est donc absol- 
ument identique à celle des moins isochristes et à celle qui forme la partie essentielle de 
l'origénisme résumé dans les quinze anathématismes de 553. Il y a non seulement identité 
doctrinale, mais, sur certains points, comme nous l'avons vu, des rencontres littérales" The 
only point I cannot agree with is that "Origen taught cycles of falling and reconciliation [with 
reference to Jerome Ep. 124], which is precluded by Evagrius' reference to the endless and 
inseparable unity of God" (224). Origen, like Evagrius, thought that there would be a final 
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tion of Evagrius's letter, in which it is declared that the three hypostases of 
the Trinity will remain in the telos and that the three components of rational 
creatures will be absorbed in each of them: 


But when it is declared that the names and plurality of rational creatures and 
their Creator will pass away, is does not at all mean that the hypostases and 
the names ofthe Father, the Son, and the Spirit will be obliterated. The nature of 
the intellect will be joined to the substance of the Father, since it constitutes 
his body [2Pet 1:4]. Similarly, the names “soul” and “body” will be subsumed 
under the hypostases of the Son and the Spirit. And the one and the same 
nature and three Persons of God, and of God's image, will remain eternally, as 
it was before the Inhumanation, and will be after the Inhumanation, thanks to 
the concord of wills. Thus, body, soul, and mind are (now) separate in number 
due to the differentiation of wills. But when the names and plurality that have 
attached to the intellect due to this movement (of will)? have passed away, 
then the multiple names by which God is called will pass away as well. [...] It 
is not the case that those distinctions [sc. God's epinoiai] are inexistent, but 
those who needed them will no more exist. But the names and hypostases of 
the Son and the Spirit will never disappear, since they have no beginning and 
no end. As they have not received them [sc. their names and hypostases] from 
an unstable cause, they will never disappear, but while their cause continues 
to exist, they too continue to exist. They are different from rational creatures, 
whose cause is the Father as well; but these derive from him by grace, whereas 
the Son and the Spirit derive from the nature of his essence. 
(Ep. ad Mel. 23-25) 


Against possible pantheistic interpretations of the final £voctc, the point 
concerning the unanimity of the wills is very important and reveals that 
for Evagrius, just as for Origen, the initial and the final unity are not a 
confusion of God and creatures, but are both a union of wills. The Persons 
of the Trinity have the same will, and all rational creatures will have the 
same will, in that everyone's will shall be oriented to the Good, that is, God. 
Just like Origen, indeed, Evagrius also explains the present differentiation of 
the intellectual creatures with the differentiation oftheir wills that occurred 
with the fall. This is the “movement” (sc. of will) in the terminology of both 
Origen and Evagrius here. In the eventual apokatastasis, that differentiation 
will disappear, and with it all the divine epinoiai, which exist only for the 
sake of the salvific economy (an idea that Evagrius drew from Origen, who 


unity with God, after which no more falls would be possible. Jerome's letter, written after his 
U-turn against Origen, is much less trustworthy than Origen's own Commentary on Romans 
and many other passages, some of which also preserved in Greek. 

455 This meaning of xtvyatc is typical of Origen and his tradition, on which Evagrius relies. 
It is not the case that (as is stated by J. Suzuki, "The Evagrian Concept of Apatheia and its 
Origenism,’ in Origeniana IX, 605-61, praes. 208) it is “unique” to Evagrius. 
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expressed it especially in Princ. 4,41, but was also present in Gregory of 
Nyssa, who, like Evagrius, speaks more of epinoiai of God in general than 
of epinoiai of Christ alone**). The difference between the Son and the Spirit 
and the creatures is made very clear by Evagrius: the Son and the Spirit stem 
from the Father by nature and share the Father's essence, while rational 
creatures derive from God by grace and have a different essence. Indeed, in 
his letter On Faith Evagrius himself is clear that the final 6¢wotg will depend 
on grace and not on nature: human will be “deities / gods by grace.’ 

In 26 Evagrius draws a specular connection between protology and escha- 
tology that is strongly reminiscent of Origen, especially Princ. 2,8,3: the 
descent from intellect to soul to body at the beginning due to a differentia- 
tion of the logika’s wills, and the final subsumption of body and soul under 
the intellect in the end, with the return to a complete unity of will: 


The intellect, as I have mentioned, is one in nature, individual substance, and 
order. However, there was a time when the intellect, because of its free will, 
fell from its original order and was named “soul,” and, having plunged further, 
was named “body.” But there will come a time when the body, the soul, and the 
intellect, thanks to a transformation oftheir wills, will become one and the same 
thing. Since there will come a time when the differentiations of the movements 
of their will shall vanish, it will be elevated to the original state in which it was 
created. Its nature, hypostasis, and name will be one, known to God. What is 
elevated in its own nature is alone among all beings, because neither its place 
nor its name is known, and only the bare mind can say what its nature is. 
Please, do not be amazed at my claim regarding the union ofrational creatures 
with God the Father, that these will be one and the same nature in three Persons, 
with no juxtaposition or change. [...] When the intellects return to God, like 
rivers to the sea, God entirely transforms them into his own nature, colour, and 
taste. They will be one and the same thing, and not many any more, in God’s 
infinite and inseparable unity, in that they are united and joined to God. [...] 
Before sin operated a separation between intellects and God, just as the earth 
separated the sea and rivers, they were one with God, without discrepancy, but 
when their sin was manifested, they were separated from God and alienated 
from God [...] When sin, interposed between intellects and God, has vanished, 
they will be, not many, but again one and the same. However, even if I have said 
that the rivers were eternally in the sea, with this I do not mean that rational 
creatures were eternally in God in their substance, since, although they were 
completely united to God in God’s Wisdom and creative power, their actual 
creation did have a beginning; however, one should not think that it will have 
an end, in that they are united to God, who has no beginning and no end. 

(Ep. ad Mel. 26-30) 


456 On Gregory's doctrine of divine epinoiai see at least T. Aptsiauri, "Die Allegorese in der 
Schrift Leben des Moses Gregors von Nyssa im Kontext seiner Epinoia-Theorie,” in Gregory of 
Nyssa C. Eunomium II, ed. L. Karfikova et al. (Leiden, 2007), 495-504. 
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It is further clarified here that the final £voctc will not be a pantheistic 
confusion, but a unity of will, a concord. The idea that only the “bare 
intellect" can see the nature of God, whose name and place are unknown, is 
found also in KG 2,37 and 3,70: “One is, among all beings, without name, and 
its land/place is unknown"; “It is proper to the bare intellect to say what its 
nature is, and now there exists no clear answer to this question, whereas 
in the end there will be not even the question." In the latter kephalaion, 
however, and in our passage from the Letter to Melania, it is not entirely sure 
whether the nature that the bare intellect can know is its own or God's. The 
distinction between the eternal existence ofthe logoi or Ideas of all creatures 
in God and their creation as substances in time, which Evagrius makes in Ep. 
ad Mel. 26—30, clearly derives from Origen, Princ. 1,4,4—5: 


Deum quidem Patrem semper fuisse, semper habentem unigenitum Filium, qui 
simul et Sapientia [...] appellatur. [...] In hac igitur Sapientia, quae semper 
erat cum Patre, descripta semper inerat ac formata conditio et numquam 
erat quando eorum, quae futura erant, praefiguratio apud Sapientiam non 
erat. [...] ut neque ingenitas neque coaeternas Deo creaturas dicamus, neque 
rursum, cum nihil boni prius egerit Deus, in id ut ageret esse conversum |...] Si 
utique in Sapientia omnia facta sunt, cum Sapientia semper fuerit, secundum 
praefigurationem et praeformationem semper erant in Sapientia ea, quae 
protinus etiam substantialiter facta sunt. 


Moreover, the infinity of God, which Evagrius supports in the passage at 
stake, was developed especially by Gregory of Nyssa, but was present in 
nuce already in Origen; all of them read it in Philo as well.** In the passage 


457 See Th. Bohm, Theoria—Unendlichkeit—Aufstieg (Leiden, 1996); P. Blowers, “Maximus 
the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Concept of Perpetual Progress,” Vigiliae Christianae 
46 (1992) 151-171; Th. Alexopoulos, “Das unendliche Sichausstrecken (Epektasis) zum Guten 
bei Gregor von Nyssa und Plotin: eine vergleichende Untersuchung,” Zeitschrift fiir Antikes 
Christentum 10 (2006) 302-312; A. Geljon, “Divine Infinity in Gregory of Nyssa and Philo of 
Alexandria,” Vigiliae Christianae 59 (2005) 152-177. E. Mühlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes 
bei Gregor von Nyssa (Góttingen, 1966) remarked on the absence of authentic theological or 
philosophical antecedents for Gregory of Nyssa's notion of God's infinity. Ramelli, Gregorio 
di Nissa sull'anima, in the second Integrative Essay indicates antecedents in Origen, and 
Mark Weedman calls attention to another antecedent: Hilary of Poitiers, in "The Polemical 
Context of Gregory of Nyssa's Doctrine of Divine Infinity,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 
18 (2010) 81-104. I observe that Hilary, in turn, was influenced by Origen in several respects 
and possibly in this as well. Origen was clear that “the greatness [eyaAwovvy | of God has no 
limit [répoc]" and that God's providence runs "from the infinite [2 &meípov] to the infinite 
[im änepov] and even further" (Sel. in Ps. 144). What is more, also because it is attested in 
texts of sure authenticity and preserved in Greek, God is expressly declared by Origen to be 
infinite, &retpov (CC 3,77), and to be “from infinities to infinity," 2& &ncipwv én’ repov (De or. 
2746). 
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from the Letter to Melania I quoted union with God, who is infinite, makes 
rational creatures eternal. Gregory of Nyssa grounded in the infinity of God 
the eternal growth of rational creatures (the model is Moses in Vit. Mos. 
122-113), to the point that he identified human perfection (teAetoty¢) with 
“wishing to attain ever more in the Good" (del &0£Aety ¿v TH xoà TO TAEOV, 
ibid. 4—5). For “no limit could cut short the growth in the ascent to God, since 
no boundaries can be found to the Good, nor does the progression of desire 
for the Good end because it is ever satisfied" (ibid. 116). 

In Ep. ad Mel. 32, Evagrius opens up a polemic against those who assume 
that habit becomes a second nature and claims that a habit can dispel 
another precedent habit. This polemic is on the same line as Origen's 
polemic against Valentinianism and its determinism of natures. And in 
38-39 Evagrius adheres to Origen's differentiation of beings in sense-percep- 
tible and intelligible. He speaks of “this perceptible body," composed by the 
Wisdom of God from the four elements, and subject to God’s providence, 
thus indicating that there is another kind of bodies, which are not sense- 
perceptible. This is indeed in line with Origen and is further confirmed by 
the Syriac text of the Kephalaia Gnostica, in which there is even a specific 
terminological differentiation between sense-perceptible, heavy bodies and 
spiritual bodies.“ The reason that Evagrius indicates in 46 for the assump- 
tion of heavy bodies on the part of humans is the original fall, with which 
"they gave up being God's image and wanted to become the image of ani- 
mals.” This is along Nyssen's lines. Evagrius also takes over Origen's notion 
of the death of the soul, developed by the Alexandrian in his Dialogue with 
Heraclides and elsewhere, and drawn from Paul.*? In 52, indeed, Evagrius 
observes that, just as the body dies without food, so does the soul die without 
its proper nourishment, which is virtue. This perfectly conforms to Origen's 
notion of xaxia as determining the death of the soul. 

In 53-55, Evagrius observes that God has created humans in his image 
even though he had no need whatsoever for us, that it is impossible that 
God change his will, and that God wants no one to perish (2Pet 3:9); this 
is the reason for the incarnation of Christ and his crucifixion: he took up 
conception and birth, and curse and death, in order to free us from all this, 
which is unnatural to him and, in God's plan, also to us humans (56-58). In 


458 Commentary in my Evagrius’ Kephalaia Gnostica—Chapters on Knowledge, forthcom- 
ing. 

459 For this notion in Origen see Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah"; for this notion in 
Paul, the Pastoral Epistles, Revelation, Middle Platonism, and imperial Stoicism see eadem, 
^1 Tim 5:6 and the Notion and Terminology of Spiritual Death.” 
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60, Evagrius defines Christ “the leaven of the divinity who, in its goodness, 
has hidden himself in the unleavened lump of humanity,’ in order to “raise 
the whole lump to all that God is.” This description of Christ, which echoes 
Matt 13:33 and Luke 13:21, reminds me strongly of what is found in Ephrem's 
quotation of Bardaisan in Prose Refutations, II p. 158,20 ff.: “The Logos is the 
unknown leaven that is hidden in the soul, which is deprived of knowledge 
and extraneous with respect to both the body and the Logos. If this is the 
case, the body cannot adhere to the soul, because it is earthly, nor can the 
soul adhere to the Logos, which is divine" Ephrem attests that Bardaisan, 
like Origen and Evagrius, assigned to the human being a spirit or intellect in 
addition to a body and a soul, the latter per se understood as vital soul. It is in 
this sense that the soul is said not to have knowledge, which is rather proper 
to the intellect/logos/spirit, that is, the divine part in each human being (as 
Bardaisan's fragments preserved by Porphyry show).** Evagrius, in his very 
Letter to Melania, similarly declares that in human intellect the Logos and 
the Spirit of God operate. I wonder whether Evagrius, who entertained the 
same concept of the tripartition of the human being, and the same view of 
apokatastasis, knew Bardaisan. Gregory of Nyssa in fact did, like Eusebius, 
and I suspect that Origen too did.*® 

And of course Evagrius's idea that God, becoming a human being, allowed 
all humans to “become God" in 0éoct has deep roots in Origen, from whom 
it passed on to Athanasius: suffice it to think of Athanasius's De incarnatione, 
at the end of which Athanasius himself summarises his argument: évavOpo- 
mee, Dua Y|ueic Geortotnoev.*” The distinction between image and likeness in 
Evagrius's Ep. ad Mel. 62 (to be in the image of God belongs to human nature, 
but to be in the likeness of God is beyond human nature and depends on 
one's efforts) is also typical of Origen. 

The last paragraphs of the Letter to Melania are devoted again to the telos, 
characterised by évwats and @éwots. In 63 Evagrius describes this as a great 
miracle, not anything natural but a gift of grace, that the nature of rational 
creatures, which became alienated from God because of the mutability of 
its free will, shall enjoy eternal £voctc with its Creator, by grace. Not only the 
notion of the final apokatastasis as £voctc, but also its being by grace was a 


460 See my Bardaisan of Edessa, 107—124; further argument in my “Bardaisan as a Christian 
Philosopher: A Reassessment of His Christology,” Lecture at the EASR/IAHR Conference, 
Messina 14-17 September 2009, forthcoming in the Proceedings, ed. G.S. Gasparro. 

461 See my Bardaisan of Edessa on the relationship between Origen's and Bardaisan's 
thought, and here 131-142 on Eusebius's acquaintance with, and Gregory of Nyssa's depen- 
dence on, Bardaisan. 

462 See above, the section on Athanasius. 
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tenet of Origen's eschatology. Evagrius describes "the telos ofall intellects" as 
"the union ofall these different knowledges in one and the same and unique 
real knowledge" and as "they all becoming this one without end" (66). 
Evagrius goes on to say that “all the different and distinct forms of knowledge 
will fuse together, into one and the same essential knowledge: all of those 
will become this only knowledge, forever |...| the great ark containing all the 
treasures of wisdom is the heart of Christ, on which John reclined during the 
Last Supper.’ Just because Christ is the ultimate knowledge, he is said to be 
“the very telos and ultimate blessedness” for all rational creatures (Ep. 63, 
which perfectly corresponds to this final part of the Letter to Melania). 

The conclusive metaphor in the Letter to Melania, of God as merciful 
farmer, is the same as that of the final section of Gregory of Nyssa’s De anima 
et resurrectione, where God, the good farmer, is said to take care even of the 
most damaged seeds and to make sure that absolutely all of them become 
fruitful. As Evagrius concludes, “the earth will be blessed, and the farmer, 
the soil, and those who have been fed will sing glory and praise to the First 
Farmer, to whom all the seeds of blessing belong, in eternity.” 

The Letter to Melania helps to understand many elements, especially 
concerning soteriology, in Evagrius’s Kephalaia Gnostica. Here, Evagrius is 
very clear about the ontological priority of the Good (that is, God) over 
evil, which has momentous eschatological consequences in his view, just 
as according to Origen. Evil is no substance, but the result of a bad use of 
free will.^? In the very first of his Kephalaia Gnostica—which I shall always 
quote here in their non-expurgated Syriac edition and my translation— 
he declares: “There is nothing that is opposed to the first Good, because 
it is Good in its essence, and nothing is opposed to its essence" (KG 1,1). 
Since the first Good is God, that nothing is opposed to the first Good means 
that nothing is opposed to God. This is why in KG 1,89 Evagrius states 
that “The whole of the rational nature has been naturally made in order 
to exist, and to be knowing, and God is essential knowledge (or gnosis*“). 


463 This interpretation, which is the very same as Origen's, is put forward in IIepl Aoyio pov 
19: the cause of sin is not anything endowed with a substantial existence (bgeatd¢ xat odaiav), 
but a pleasure that is generated by free will, which forces the intellect to make a bad use of 
God's creatures. Likewise, in Disc. 118 evil is described as “the movement of free will toward 
the worse" and ibid. 165 it is stated that it is the moral subject who is responsible (atttoc) for 
the appearance of evil and for its disappearance as well. 

464 On the concept of “gnosis” in Evagrius see S. Otto, "Esoterik und individualistische 
Gnosis: der mónchische Platonismus des Euagrios," in Die Antike im Umbruch, ed. Idem 
(München, 1974), 65-81; A. Guillaumont, "La vie gnostique selon Évagre le Pontique,” Annu- 
aire du Collège de France 80 (1979-1980), 467-470; Idem, “Le gnostique chez Clément 
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The rational nature has non-being as its contrary, and knowledge has evil- 
ness and ignorance as its contrary, but none of these things is contrary to 
God.” 

It is notable that the opposite of knowledge for Evagrius—whose idea of 
yvàctc is the direct descendant of Clement of Alexandria's notion of yvà- 
ctc, in its highest degree inseparable from that of 0£cctc—is not only igno- 
rance, which is obvious, but also evil(ness). Knowledge, for Evagrius, can- 
not intrinsically be knowledge for evil, but only for the Good. Evil*® goes 
together with ignorance, and not with knowledge. Indeed in Evagrius's eth- 
ical intellectualism—which is parallel to that of Origen and Nyssen—the 
choice of evil is a result of an obfuscated knowledge. In KG 1,41 Evagrius 
insists on the ontological priority of Good/goodness/virtue over evil/evil- 
ness/vice: 


If death comes after life and illness after health, it is clear that evilness, too, is 
secondary vis-à-vis virtue:for vice is the death and illness ofthe soul, but virtue 
comes before. 


This is what Origen hammered home, for instance in Hom. in Ier. 2,1: "In all 
humans what is in the image of God [sc. virtue] comes before the image of 
evil [sc. vice]," it is mpecBdtepov. Note that illness is often taken spiritually 
by Evagrius, who followed in Clement's and Origen's footsteps in seeing 
Christ as the infallible Physician of souls. From the ontological—and 
chronological— priority of Good/virtue over evil/vice, Evagrius, like Origen 
and Nyssen, infers the eschatological disappearance of all evil: 


d' Alexandrie et chez Évagre;" in Alexandria: Hellénisme, judaisme et christianisme à Alexan- 
drie. Mélanges Mondésert (Paris, 1987), 195-201 = Etudes sur la spiritualité de Orient chrétien 
(Begrolles-en-Mauges, 1996), 151-160. On Evagrius's theory of a progression from mpaxtixy to 
yvocxud, and to 6coXoyuc) see Idem, “Un philosophe au désert: Évagre le Pontique,” Revue 
de l'histoire des religions 181 (1972) 29-56 = Aux origines du monachisme chrétien (Begrolles- 
en-Mauges, 1979), 185-212; Kostantinovsky, Evagrius, 27—76; Y. Spiteris, "La Conoscenza ‘espe- 
rienziale’ di Dio e la teologia nella prospettiva orientale,’ Antonianum 72 (1997) 365-426. 

465 On moral evil in Evagrius see G. Tsakiridis, Evagrius Ponticus and Cognitive Science: A 
Look at Moral Evil and the Thoughts (Eugene, OR, 2010). Like almost all scholars, the author 
assumes that the eight evil Aoyiopoi were transmitted by “John Cassian” to the Western 
church; however, see now the rereading of Cassian by Tzamalikos (cf. below, Ch. 4, section 
on Cassian). 

466 See, e.g., Iepi Aoytou v 3 and 10; Schol. 2 in Ps. 102,3; Schol. 9 in Ps. 106,20; Schol. 6 in Ps. 
144,15; Schol. 2 in Ps. 145,7; Ep. 42; 51; 52; 55; 57; 60. On the spiritual interpretation of illness 
in Origen see my "Disability in Bardaisan and Origen. Between the Stoic Adiaphora and 
the Lord's Grace,” in Gestórte Lektüre. ‘Disability’ als hermeneutische Leitkategorie biblischer 
Exegese, eds. W. Grünstáudl-M. Schiefer (Stuttgart, 2012), 141-159; in Evagrius see M. Tobon, 
"The Health of the Soul: &rá6etx in Evagrius Ponticus,” in Studia Patristica 44 (2010) 187—203. 
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There was a time when evil(ness) did not exist, and there will come a time 
when it will no more exist [Ñv yàp öte obx Hv xaxia xal Soco Ste on ota. 
But there was no time when the Good /virtue did not exist, and there will 
be no time when it will no more exist. For the seed of the good energies is 
inextinguishable. (KG 1,40 = Hepi Aoytopav 31) 


This reflection was so important to Evagrius that he repeated it in two 
different works, in the very same terms, and even in three more passages: 
Ep. 43 and 59, and Schol. 62 in Prov. 514." Immediately afterwards, in 
the same kephalaion and in the same chapter of Ilepi Aoytopav, Evagrius 
offers a Scriptural motivation for the inextinguishability of the germs or 
seeds of virtue: “I am convinced of this by Dives in the Gospel, who, albeit 
condemned to hell because of his vice, entertained merciful thoughts toward 
his siblings, and mercy is the best seed of the energies of the Good” (cf. 
Praktikos 1,65; PG 40,1240AB). The germs of virtue—the Good—never die, 
not even in hell, since they come from God, who is the Good itself. It 
is evil, which is no creature of God, that will disappear in the end, and 
not virtue/goodness. It is probable that Evagrius was acquainted with the 
exegesis of the Lukan parable of Dives and Lazarus offered by Nyssen in his 
De anima, all the more in that he understands hell exactly as Nyssen presents 
it in that passage, and as Origen also interpreted it,“ i.e. as “the darkness of 
the ignorance of those who cannot contemplate God "mg 

The same interpretation appears in Gnostikos 36, where moreover Eva- 
grius shows the same concerns as Origen did about the divulgation of the 
apokatastasis doctrine: 


The highest doctrine concerning the Judgement should remain unknown to 
mundane and young people, in that it can easily produce despise and neglect. 
For they do not know that the suffering of a rational soul condemned to 
punishment consists in ignorance. 


Indeed, Evagrius opposes Sheol to Paradise, the latter being conceived as 
a place of knowledge: “Just as Paradise is the place of instruction for the 
righteous, so can Sheol produce the torment of the impious” (KG 6,8), and 


467 See the edition by P. Géhin, Scholies aux Proverbes, Sources Chrétiennes 340 (Paris, 
1987). 

468 Evagrius interprets it in a spiritual/allegorical sense, following Origen and Gregory 
Nyssen. Examples of allegorical exegesis of Scripture in his Kephalaia Gnostica are found, 
for instance, in KG 4,46; 4,53; 4,56; 4,79; 5,35; 5,88; 6,49; 6,64. Evagrius, notably, prescribes to 
allegorise only good discourses in Scripture, and not evil ones (Gnost. 21). 

469 Philokalia. Testi di ascetica e mistica della Chiesa orientale, ed. G. Vannucci (Florence, 
1978), 49. 
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that torments will come in a variety of degrees is clear from IIepi Aoytopev 18, 
where Evagrius also insists on the notion ofthe death ofthe soul, which was 
very dear to Origen, even using Ez 18:4 and 20 (“the soul that sins will die"), 
Origen's favourite Biblical quotation in this connection. Beatitude, on the 
contrary, is identified by Evagrius with the knowledge and contemplation of 
God, the perfect “gnosis” and perfect "theoria" Of the latter Evagrius often 
speaks in his Kephalaia Gnostica, for instance in 1,27, in which he classifies 
all forms of §ewpia: "Five are the main contemplations, under which every 
contemplation is classified: the first is said to be the contemplation of the 
adorable and holy Trinity; the second and the third, the contemplation of 
incorporeal realities and of bodies; the fourth and fifth, the contemplation 
of the Judgement and of Providence.’ Julia Konstantinovsky maintains that 
these five contemplations are arranged in a hierarchical order, from the 
highest to the lowest levels."? It is certainly the case that the Sewpta of 
the Trinity is the highest; however, it is not clear that the contemplation 
of Providence, for instance, is lower that that of the Judgement or that 
of bodies. What I suspect is that Evagrius is following a “historical” order, 
starting from God who is the principle of all, passing on to the creation 
of intelligent beings, and then of material bodies, until the judgements 
that close every aeon, the last Judgement that will conclude all aeons, and 
God's Providence that accompanies creatures during all aeons and that will 
overcome in the end, at the eventual apokatastasis after all aeons and all 
judgements. 

“Gnosis” is also referred to in Kephalaia Practica 2-3: “The Kingdom 
of heavens is the apatheia in the soul, along with the true knowledge of 
beings. The Kingdom of God is the knowledge [yvàctc] of the Holy Trinity, 
which proceeds along with the intellect's getting closer to it.” The process 
of the intellect's getting closer to God and acquiring ever further knowl- 
edge reminds one of Nyssen's epecstatic process. The knowledge of created 
beings is the knowledge of their logoíi;? the knowledge ofthe Trinity is a telos 
in itself this is why Evagrius insists: "Let us do everything for the sake ofthe 
knowledge of God" (Kephalaia Practica 32). That human telos, beatitude, is 
knowledge is repeated by Evagrius also in his Letter 56, with a reference to 
the beatitude in Matth 5:8, "Blessed are the pure of heart, because they will 
see God." Evagrius can thus explain that seeing God, which means knowing 


470 Evagrius Ponticus, 48. 
471 Thus, for instance, in Praktikos 92 Evagrius cites Anthony the Great, who deemed the 
contemplation of creation aimed at the knowledge “of the nature [@vatc] of creatures." 
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God, constitutes blessedness: Jesus “proclaims them blessed not because of 
their purity, but because of their seeing God; for purity is the impassivity 
[ànea] of the rational soul, whereas seeing God is the true knowledge 
[yv@ots] of the Holy Trinity, who must be adored.”*” 

All rational creatures, who have become angels, humans, or demons 
due to their different choices—a conception that is evidently identical to 
that of Origen—, will attain the knowledge of God and the blessedness of 
the telos. None of them, according to Evagrius just as according to Origen 
and Nyssen, is evil by nature. In KG 4,59 Evagrius explains that, "if an 
essence is not said to be superior or inferior to another, and if a demon 
has been called by our Saviour worse that another demon, it is evident 
that demons are not evil in their essence" The three main categories of 
rational creatures are characterised by three different kinds of relation to 
the contemplation of beings or Sewpia: “Peculiar to angels is to always be 
nourished with the contemplation of beings; to humans is to not always 
(be nourished with it), and to demons is (to be nourished with it) neither 
in a time nor without time" (KG 3,4). But still, after the vanishing of all 
evil, the eventual apokatastasis will involve all rational creatures, without 
exclusion. In this respect, Evagrius agrees with Origen and Nyssen, although 
it is generally observed that he insists more on the intellectual aspect, that 
of contemplation.*? 

Neither in Evagrius's view, however, is 9ewpia disjoined from &yánn, which 
is also a central element in apokatastasis according to both Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa. In KG 1,86 Evagrius remarks that "Love is the perfect state 
of the rational soul, a state in which the soul cannot love anything which 
is among corruptible beings more than the knowledge of God.” Love and 
knowledge are here inseparable. Just as for Nyssen, for Evagrius too dd is 
no 7é80¢ but impassibility;** this is why it will abide in the perfect state, in 
the end. The same close connection is drawn by Evagrius in 4,50: "There is 
one good kind of love, which is forever: that which true knowledge elects, and 
itis said to be inseparable from the intellect.’ But in 3,58, too, the relationship 


472 Ed. P. Géhin, "Nouveaux fragments grecs des Lettres d’Evagre,” Revue d'Histoire des 
Textes 24 (1994) 17-147. 

473 See Daley, Hope, 91; H.U. von Balthasar, “Metaphysik und Mystik des Evagrius Pontikus," 
Zeitschrift für Askese und Mystik (1939) 31-47; Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica. 

474 See, e.g., Eul. 22: "Love is the bond of impassibility and the expunging of passions [...] 
Love possesses nothing of its own apart from God, for God is Love itself" (tr. Sinkewicz with 
small changes). The link between impassibility (&&0&1x) and love (dy&r) is also stressed in 
Praktikos 8: "love is the offspring of impassibility" (tr. Sinkewicz). 
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is explained: "The one who must see written things needs light, and the 
one who must learn the wisdom of beings needs spiritual love.” Love is 
indispensable for knowledge and plays the same role as light does in vision, 
which is itself a metaphor for knowledge;*5 therefore, for Evagrius there 
can be no separation whatsoever between love and knowledge. Indeed, 
I have already pointed out that in his view the opposite of knowledge is 
not only ignorance, but also evilness, which results from a lack of love 
for the Good. this is explained by the fact that he conceives ignorance 
as “the shadow of evil,” thus showing that to his mind ignorance and evil 
cannot exist independently of one another. Therefore, in KG 4,29 Evagrius 
declares: 


If the earth were destroyed, night would no more exist on the face of the 
firmament. Likewise, when evil has been eliminated, ignorance will no more 
exist among rational creatures, because ignorance is the shadow of evil. 


The eradication of evil and ignorance from among all rational creatures will 
take place in the eventual apokatastasis. The universality of apokatastasis is 
made clear by Evagrius, for instance in KG 3,72: 


The heritage of Christ is the knowledge of the Unity. Now, if all will become 
coheirs of Christ, all will know the holy Unity. However, it is impossible that 
they become his coheirs, unless they first have become his heirs. 


Indeed, Evagrius, like Origen and like Nyssen in his Jn illud: Tunc et ipse 
Filius, interprets 1Cor15:24—28, which describes the final submission of all to 
Christ, as the final salvation of all. This submission-salvation will take place 
through virtue and knowledge: 


Christ's feet are the npaxtıxý and the Sewpia, and if Christ puts all enemies 
under his feet, all will therefore come to know the po and the 6&cpío.*/6 
(KG 6,15) 


The universality of the eventual submission-salvation is highlighted by Eva- 
grius also in KG 6,27: 


475 On Evagrius' theology of light see H.-V. Beyer, "Die Lichtlehre der Mönche des vierzehn- 
ten und des vierten Jahrhunderts,’ Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 31 (1981) 473— 
512; H. Alfeyev, "The Patristic Background of St. Symeon the New Theologian's Doctrine of 
the Divine Light,” in Studia Patristica 32 (1997) 229—238, praes. 229-231; Konstantinovsky, Eva- 
grius, 77-108. 

476 Cf. Schol. 2 in Ps. 126,1: “by means of the meaxtixy the soul has Christ as master of the 
house; by means of the gvo it has him as king; and by means of 0coAoyía as God. The first 
two states are necessarily implied by the third, just as the first is by the second; but the second 
and third states, for now, are not necessarily implied by the first." 
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Ifall the nations will come to bow before the Lord, clearly also those who want 
war will come; and if this is the case, the whole nature ofthe rational creatures 
will submit to the name of the Lord, who makes known the Father who is in 
him. Indeed, he is the Name that is superior to all other names. 


The eventual submission of all to Christ will coincide with the eventual 
salvation of all. This is an equation that Evagrius found in Origen and 
appropriated. All will submit to Christ, put themselves “under his feet,” by 
converting to the Good, that is, God, rejecting evil, and thus being saved. In 
Schol. in Ps. 21,29 Evagrius indeed states that the sentence "for he must reign 
until he has putall his enemies under his feet" (1Cor15:25) means that Christ 
will have to go on to reign “until all the unrighteous [&8txot] have become 
righteous [86xotot]" In this condition, all will be immortal and will not risk 
becoming earthy again. The notion that Christ's reign, during which he will 
submit all, will achieve the conversion and salvation of all was typical of 
Origen, from whom Eusebius also took it, when he spoke of the 0£porevcvuc 
and Stop§wtim BactAcia of Christ." This is why I doubt that Evagrius is 
original on this score.** Origen went so far as to assert that until one single 
rational creature has not yet converted to the Good, Christ cannot submit 
to the Father but must go on to reign. The idea itself that God destroys the 
unrighteous by transforming them into righteous, expressed by Evagrius in 
Schol. in Prov. 355,7? is one on which Origen had very much insisted. Even the 
examples that Evagrius offers, that of Matthew the publican transformed by 
the Lord into a righteous man, and especially that of Paul "the persecutor," 
transformed by the Lord into an apostle of Christ (Schol. in Ps. 17,8-9**^), are 


477 See above in this same chapter, the section on Eusebius. 

478 “He must reign till he has put all enemies under his feet. How this is to happen, 
however, constitutes Evagrius's originality. The defeat of Christ's enemies will come about 
when all the wicked, including evil men, demons, and the devil himself, become righteous" 
(Konstantinovsky, Evagrius, 157, emphasis mine; the book on the whole, however, is very 
good). 

479 “Once the impious have ceased to be such, they will become righteous [86xator]. Indeed, 
in this passage [sc. concerning the destruction of the impious in Ps 28:28] ‘destruction’ 
[&mwAetx] means the vanishing of the impiety. Precisely in this way, the Lord brought about 
the destruction ofthe publican Matthew, by giving him the grace of righteousness.” Evagrius's 
definition of righteousness in Praktikos 89 comes directly from Plato: the task of diatoobvy 
"is to generate the symphony and harmony of all parts of the soul.” 

480 Evagrius is commenting on the fire that is said in Ps 17:8-9 to come from the face of the 
Lord and identifies it with God's action of "destroying evil habits," so as to transform people 
into better persons. Evagrius adds two examples: that of Matthew, who was a publican, and 
that of Paul, who was “a persecutor and a violent man,” but became an apostle of Jesus Christ 
anda righteous man. 
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the very same as those given by Origen in his Homilies on Jeremiah: “Who is 
the person whom J shall kill?’ It is Paul the traitor, Paul the persecutor; and ‘I 
shall make him live, so that he may become Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ" 
(115-16). Even the interpretation of God's fire as God's action of burning 
away evil from sinners (e.g. again in Schol. in Ps.17,8-9) is the same as Origen 
had put forward in many passages, for instance in CC 6,70: “God is the fire 
that consumes [...] every kind of sin,’ or in Hom. in Ier. 115-16, where the 
action of burning chaff is interpreted as the purification of sinners from 
evil. Furthermore, the very image of God's destroying evil and planting a 
new garden, used by Evagrius in Schol. in Ps. 43,3 ("God eradicates evilness 
and ignorance, and instead plants virtue and knowledge"), is the same as 
that used by Origen in Hom. in Ier. 116: sin and vice, in all its varieties, will 
be eradicated, so that upon the ruins of evil God may plant the garden of 
the Good, the new Paradise. Indeed, even the main scriptural pillars with 
which Evagrius buttresses the doctrine of apokatastasis, 1Cor 15:24-28 and 
John 17:21-22, are the very same which which Origen mainly buttressed it: 
the submission of all enemies and the annihilation of evil and death during 
Christ's reign, the handing over of the Kingdom to the Father, and the final 
unity.^?! 

The submission ofall to Christ, who will in turn submit to God, according 
to1Cor15:28, will take place at the end of all aeons, in the very telos, when all 
will be brought to unity: ^When Christ will no longer be impressed in various 
aeons and all sorts of names, then he too will submit to God the Father, and 
will delight in the knowledge of God alone. This knowledge is not divided 
in aeons and increments of rational creatures" (KG 6,33). Indeed, Evagrius's 
conception of aeons is close to Origen's: there are several aeons (aidvec, not 
worlds or xócyot) before the final apokatastasis. During the aeons, rational 
creatures increase their virtue and knowledge, and get purified; after all 
this has been accomplished, the series of aeons will cease and the fullness 
of divine &iðıótnç, or absolute eternity, will remain. “After the aeons, God 
will make us 'in the likeness of the image of his Son; if the image of the 


481 This is also the basis of Origen's and Evagrius's distinction between the Kingdom of 
Christ and the Kingdom of God, only the latter being the ultimate reality: "They say the 
Kingdom of Christ is every material knowledge, while that of God the Father is immaterial 
knowledge" (Ep. 63). Origen clearly inspired Evagrius on this score too: he identified Christ's 
Kingdom with the contemplation of the /ogoi of salvation and the accomplishment of the 
works of justice and the other virtues, and the Kingdom of God with the blessed, perfect 
condition of the intellect (De or. 25). Though, Christ's Kingdom is not opposed to God's, but 
absorbed in it. 
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Son is the essential knowledge of God the Father [...] The more the aeons 
will increase, the more the intellections appropriate to them will have us 
know the Holy Trinity" (KG 6,34; 6,67). Evagrius closely adheres to Origen in 
claiming that the succession of aeons is not infinite—as Origen's notion of 
aeons was misrepresented by Augustine and others during the Origenistic 
controversy —, but it had a beginning and will thus have an end: “Just as 
the destruction of the last aeon will not be followed by a new creation, so also 
the creation of the first aeon was not preceded by a destruction" (KG 5,89). 
Aeons are necessary to the logika’s spiritual and intellectual development. 
Were the telos now, it would catch most of them dramatically behind in 
such a development. Only once they are perfect will God bestow his goods 
on them: "If in the aeons to come God is to show his goodness to rational 
creatures, it is clear that he will do so after this aeon that comes, since 
beforehand rational creatures will be unable to receive his holy richness" 
(KG 4,38). 

Each aeon is aimed at the knowledge of God on the part of rational crea- 
tures: "An aeon is a natural system that includes the various and different 
bodies of rational creatures, for the sake of the knowledge of God" (KG 3,36). 
The very definition of an aiwv as a “natural system" is entirely dependent on 
Origen. According to Evagrius, just as to Origen, each aeon begins with the 
end of the preceding one and the Judgement that follows the latter. In this 
Judgement, God establishes the role and the kind of body that each rational 
creature will have in the new aeon, on the basis of the moral and spiritual 
development of each one: “A Judgement of God is the coming into being 
of an aeon, to which he gives a mortal body in accord with the degree (of 
development) of each rational creature” (KG 3,38).**? 

A painstaking analysis of the terminology of aeons and eternity in the 
Greek extant works of Evagrius'*? and in the Syriac text of his Kephalaia 
Gnostica** strongly confirms his conception of aeons preceded by eternity 


482 Cf ibid. 3,47; Schol. 275 in Prov. 24,22: “a Judgment is the creation of a world that 
allots bodies to every intellectual creature according to” its spiritual development; Schol. 2 
in Ps.134,6: the division of rational creatures into angels, humans, and demons, and their 
allotment to different realms, places, or states is the result of every Judgment. This is why 
“the exact knowledge of these realms/states and the different bodies [sc. allotted to angels, 
humans, and demons] consists in the logoi regarding the Judgement.” A similar principle 
is expounded in Schol. 8 in Eccl. 2,10: “we receive knowledge according to our state” or 
xatdotacts. Indeed, &mo-xatéortacis is a return to the original state without sin and therefore 
without heavy bodies. 

483 Undertaken in Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 199-203. 

484 On which see my Evagrius’ Chapters on Knowledge. It is easy to spot where the under- 
lying Greek was aiovtoc. 
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and followed by the eternity of apokatastasis. Evagrius, also due to the influ- 
ence of Scriptural quotations, uses the adjective aiwviog more frequently 
than díàtoc, which refers to intelligible and spiritual things and indicates 
absolute eternity, that of apokatastasis itself and of God (indeed, the telos is 
participation in the life of God). Instead, Evagrius applies aiwviog to God in 
scriptural quotations, and only in reference to God can this adjective bear 
the connotation of “eternal”; in other cases it may mean “remote in time, 
ancient"; it also refers to life in the world to come and the judgement in the 
next world, which will determine the condition of each one in the aiwv, as 
long as the aiwv will last. Aiwvioç is used of punishment in the future aiwv 
as well, also in the form of a threat (such as in Mag. disc. 25-26: tH tef 
THS aiwviov xoAdcews). It is also used of fire in the future aeon (e.g., De orat. 
PG 79,1197: punishment £v pl aiwviw; Ad mon. PG 79,1240), sometimes in 
connection with the explicit expression aimy péMwv: ¿v TH aidvt TH pEéMov- 
tt (In Prov. p. 101,16; see also ibid. 104,25; 119,15). The future aeon(s) will last 
until apokatastasis, when there will come an end to all aeons and there will 
no longer be either sinners or evil, which did not exist in the beginning and 
will not endure in the end: 


Virtue, the Good, will consume evil, and this will come to pass in the future 
aeon, until evilness will be eliminated [todt0 Bé yevyceta &v TO aidvi TH uEX ovt, 
Ews dv exAciny Y) xaxia]. (In Prov. p. 108,9) 


This demonstrates that the future aeon will last until all evil is eliminated, 
after which and thanks to which universal restoration can finally take place, 
no longer in an aeon, but in the eternity of apokatastasis. 

Evagrius also refers aiwvioç to the Judgement in the next world. In a work 
destined to those who have attained apatheia through the praktike and 
have become “gnostics” by the achievement of knowledge, Ilepi Aoytoyóv 
PG 79,1213," both punishment and the judgement in the next world are 
called aimviot (xoAdcews 88 vol xpicews aiwviov). He is not referring to an “eter- 
nal judgement,” but to a judgement in the next world; indeed, Evagrius, like 
Origen, as I have mentioned, posited a judgement prior to each aeon, which 
determines one’s blessedness or purification in that aeon itself. Therefore, 
what will be established in the judgement in the future world will remain 
until apokatastasis. In Exp. mon. PG 40,1261, Evagrius invites readers to 


455 Interestingly, the very sense in which Evagrius uses Aoyto}.6¢, as an evil thought inspired 
by a demon, depends on Origen. See now the edition by P. Géhin-A. and C. Guillaumont, 
Évagre le Pontique. Sur le pensées, SChr 438 (Paris, 1998). 
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consider torments in the next world: "think of what awaits sinners: the 
shame before God and Christ himself [...] and all the places of punishment: 
the fire in the next world [rôp aiwviov], the worm that does not die [dveAeo- 
mros] ..." Evagrius did not consider either the fire or the worm eternal, but 
he had no problem with using aiwviov and dteAevtytOS. 

In Exh. ad mon. PG 791237—a passage I have already cited in the chapter 
on Nazianzen, for the strong affinities it shows with a passage of Nazianzen 
himself—he even uses expressions that would suggest eternity, but that 
only refer to the future aeon, and not to apokatastasis: xatavarwSyoetat 
TAS KpLaApTWAdS bd ToD aiwviov nupòç xai od Güvorcot veAev foot dbdvata yàp 
Bacovic8ycetat. Like Origen, in fact, Evagrius held that the fire will burn evil 
in sinners in order to purify them: od ðúvataı teAcutHoat is a paraphrase of 
the Gospel expression ndp dogsoov, “inextinguishable,” in that it is not a 
physical and terrestrial fire but rather precisely aiwviov, pertaining to the 
non-sensible but intelligible things of the next world. This is the sense in 
which Evagrius, like many of the Fathers, uses &@dvatov, “deathless”: the nde 
&aBeotov and d@dvatov and aiwvov is so called not in order to declare it 
eternal, but to indicate that it is impossible to extinguish it, unlike the fire 
of this world, and that it pertains to the other world. This confirms that the 
future aeon is regarded by Evagrius as prior to apokatastasis, where there 
will be neither foolish nor vicious people, since all will have been purified 
in fire, evil will have disappeared utterly, and all will be in God, as it was at 
the beginning. 

With an idea that is also found in Origen and Gregory Nyssen, Evagrius 
thinks that during the aeons angels help rational creatures to attain salva- 
tion, by means of instruction and the liberation from passions: “By means 
of the intellections of exhortation, the holy angels purify us from evilness 
and make us free from passions; by means of those of nature and of the 
divine logoi, they free us from ignorance and make us wise and ‘gnostics’” 
(KG 6,35). For “the intellects of the heavenly powers are pure and full of sci- 
ence, and their bodies are lights that shine over those who get close to them,” 
and “if it is true that ‘the One who has ascended over all heavens’ has 'accom- 
plished everything, each host of the heavenly powers has really learnt the 
intellections that concern Providence, by means of which they quickly push 
the creatures who are inferior to them toward virtue and the knowledge of God” 
(KG 3,5; 6,76). The cooperation of angels to the salvation of rational creatures 
is repeatedly highlighted by Evagrius: “The holy angels instruct some peo- 
ple by means of words, recuperate others by means of dreams; make others 
chaste thanks to nocturnal scares, and bring yet others back to virtue even 
by means of beating” (KG 6,86). According to Evagrius, it is not only angels 
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who cooperate with Providence, but even celestial bodies— which Evagrius, 
like other ancient authors, regarded as animated—and whatever creature 
endowed with spiritual knowledge: "It is not only the holy angels who col- 
laborate with us for the sake of our salvation, but heavenly bodies as well 
[...] Whoever has attained spiritual knowledge will help the holy angels and 
bring back rational souls from evilness to virtue and from ignorance to knowl- 
edge" (KG 6,88.90). 

These beings endowed with spiritual knowledge are rational creatures 
who, for Evagrius just as for Origen, can switch from one order to another 
between angels, humans, and demons, during the aeons, according to their 
spiritual progress or regression: "Among humans, some will be in feast 
together with angels, others will mingle with the host of demons, and yet 
others will be tormented together with the human beings who have defiled 
themselves with deficiencies"; "the firstborns are the rational creatures who 
in each one ofthe aeons get closer to the excellent transformation," which is 
the transformation into a better state, for instance from human to angel, and 
ultimately §watg; “From the order of angels come the order of archangels 
and that of the psychic; from that of the psychic, that of demons and that 
of human beings; from that of human beings angels and demons will derive 
in turn, if it is true that a demon is the one who, because of excess of thymos, 
has fallen from the praktike and has been joined to a dark and extended 
(immortal) body" (KG 5,911). Human beings, thanks to their free will, can 
become either good like angels or evil like demons; this is why *humans are 
intermediate between angels and demons" (KG 4,13). Spiritual death reigns 
over demons, because of their choice for evil, whereas spiritual life reigns 
over angels; humans, being in the aforementioned intermediate state, are 
ruled by both life and death, again understood in the spiritual sense: "The 
whole rational nature is divided into three parts, and life reigns over one, 
death and life over the other one, and only death over the third" (KG 4,65). 

According to Evagrius, just as according to Origen and Nyssen, and par- 
tially also to Clement, the process of improvement and purification takes 
place through the aeons that succeed to one another before the eventual 
apokatastasis, and suffering is part and parcel of this process: "Punishment 
is the fiery suffering that purifies the part of the soul that is liable to pas- 
sions" (KG 3,18). Suffering is purifying, and the purifying fire's action is that 
of burning evil away from the sinner: “A part of the fire is capable to burn, 


486 For the textual justification of this translation of mine see my edition of the Kephalaia 
Gnostica. 
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and another is incapable. And capable to burn is that which burns sense- 
perceptible matter, whereas incapable to burn is that which is destructive 
of the torment of those tormented. And the former does not burn the whole 
of the sense-perceptible mass, whereas the latter is able to burn the whole 
of the mass of the torment” (KG 3,39). Indeed, Evagrius, consistently with his 
notion of purifying fire, interprets Matth 3:12, on the distinction of chaff and 
wheat, in the same way as Origen did; he understands that what the divine 
fire will burn like chaff and destroy are not sinners themselves, but their 
sins and evilness: “if it is the case that the wheat bears the symbol of virtue 
and the chaff the symbol of evilness, the world to come is the symbol of the 
amber that will attract the chaff to it” (KG 2,26). The Syriac word for “amber” 
is the transcription of Latin succinum, through Greek coóxtvoc. Besides its 
decorative function, in the ancient world amber (Aextpov) was known also 
for its power of attracting things due to its electricity. The attraction of chaff 
in the world to come clearly means the liberation of wheat from it. 
Another agricultural metaphor is used by Evagrius when he follows 1Cor 
15 in KG 2,25: "Just as this body is called the seed of the future ear, so 
will also this aeon be called seed of the one that will come after it” (see 
also KG 1,24**’). This metaphor refers to the resurrection, but for Evagrius, 
just as for Origen, “resurrection” does not simply mean the resurrection 
of the body. Evagrius lists three types of resurrection, all of which are a 
kind of apokatastasis or restoration to the original and perfect state: the 
resurrection of the body, which is the passage from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible body; that of the soul, which is the passage from a passible 
to an impassible soul, and that of the spirit or intellect, which is the passage 
from ignorance to true knowledge (KG 5,19.22.25). Indeed, the resurrection 
of the intellect is referred to by Evagrius in KG 2,15 in the same terms: “When 
the rational nature receives the contemplation (theoria) that is about it, 
then also all the faculty/power of the intellect will be healthy" (KG 2,15). 
Evagrius, like Origen and Gregory Nyssen, clearly entertains a holistic idea of 
the resurrection, which will involve, not only the body, but the whole of the 
human being, including its soul and its intellect: the soul will be finally freed 
from all 7&6y and will attain Aaf eo, and the intellect will be illuminated 


487 "If the wheat ear is in the seed in potency, perfection too is found, in potency, in the 
person who is susceptible of it. Now, if this is the case, the wheat seed and what is in it are 
not the same thing, nor the wheat ear and what is in the seed; but the seed of what is included 
by the ear and the ear of this seed are in fact the same thing. And, indeed, even though the 
seed becomes an ear, the seed of what is in the ear has not yet received the ear. But when it 
is liberated from the ear and from the seed, it will have the ear of that first seed." 
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and vivified by knowledge. Such a resurrection/vivification is tantamount 
to restoration/apokatastasis: "Life has vivified at the beginning living beings; 
subsequently, those who are alive and those who die; in the end, it will vivify 
also the dead" (KG 5,20). The final vivification ofthe dead does not only refer 
to physical resurrection, but also to the spiritual resurrection of those who 
have died because of sin. This is the death to which the Life that is Christ is 
opposed. 

Life is Christ, and Christ-Logos-Wisdom is God; the telos of all logika is 
God, who created them for himself, as Evagrius observes in KG 4,1: “God 
has planted the logika for Himself, God's Wisdom, in turn, has grown in 
them, while he read to them writings of all sorts." Precisely in order to allow 
all rational creatures to return to God, for whom they were created, Christ 
assumed humanity, died, and rose, calling all to life in the world to come: "If 
itis the case that on the third day Christ 'is done' and that, the day before, the 
one who gathered wood in the desert ‘was burnt, it is clear that today it is 
the day called Friday, at whose eleventh hour the peoples have been called by 
our Saviour to life in the world to come" (KG 4,26). Again: 

If today is that which is called Friday, in which our Saviour was crucified, 
indeed, all those who are dead are the image of his sepulchre: those in which 
the justice of God is dead, which will revive on the third day and will rise, when 


it will take on a spiritual body, if it is true that "today and tomorrow he works 
miracles, and on the third day is done [Lk 13:32 ]." (KG 1,90) 


The justice of God is dead in all those who are dead in sin, but they all will 
rise thanks to Christ's resurrection, and then the very justice of God will 
revive, since those who will be resurrected spiritually will rise in that they 
will be justified. Christ's justice is evident in the partial Judgements that take 
place after each aeon, and in which each rational creature is assigned a given 
body and place in the world according to its spiritual progress, but Christ's 
mercy is evident from the fact that he extends divine Providence to all, 
including those who would not deserve it: "As for the righteous Judgement 
of our Christ, the transformation ofthe bodies, of the lands, and ofthe aeons 
reveals it. As for his forbearance of spirit, on the other hand, those who fight 
against virtue reveal it. But above all his mercy, it is those who are guided by 
his Providence without being worthy that reveal it" (KG 2,59). 

The essentiality of Christ's role in the process that leads to the eventual 
apokatastasis is emphasised by Evagrius in several passages. In KG 3,57, for 
instance, Christ's role is that of teacher of intellects: “Just as those who 
teach children the letters write them on tablets, in the same way Christ, 
too, while he teaches his wisdom to rational creatures, has traced it in 
the nature of the mortal body" It is remarkable that in his task Christ, 
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according to Evagrius, uses mortal bodies: these, far from being evil, are 
an indispensable instrument in the process of the instruction of intellects 
that ultimately leads to apokatastasis. Christ providentially leads all logika 
through the aeons in their process of purification and perfecting whose telos 
is apokatastasis, characterised by perfect unity, both for Evagrius and for 
Origen: 

Who will be able to express God's grace? Who will investigate the logoi of 


Providence, and how Christ leads the rational nature throughout the aeons 
up to the union of the Holy Unity? (KG 4,89) 


I have already pointed out Evagrius's idea of Christ's mercy. In KG 1,72 he 
insists again on it, which is displayed in Christ's orienting even fools away 
from evilness and toward virtue: "The Lord has mercy upon the one to whom 
he gives spiritual knowledge, if it is true that 'the just walks in the light, 
whereas the fool in darkness.’ But the Lord has mercy upon the fool as well, in 
that he does not punish him at once, or in that he pushes him from evilness 
to virtue" Spiritual knowledge is a gift of the Lord's mercy, and Evagrius 
identifies it with life itself, since human life was intended for knowledge, but 
God's mercy itself is said by him to be something even better and higher: 
"The life of the human being is the holy knowledge, whereas God's great 
mercy is the contemplation [0&opío] of the beings. Now, many wise men of 
this world have promised us knowledge, but ‘God’s mercy is better than life: " 
(KG 1,73). 

Christ's role in the purification of rational creatures in the world to come 
is made clear by Evagrius in his symbolical interpretation of Christ's mira- 
cles, followed by the eventual resurrection of Christ, which in turn symbol- 
ises (for Evagrius just as for Origen) the final apokatastasis: 

In the aeon to come the bodies of ignorance will be overcome, whereas in 
that which will be after it the transformation will receive an increment of fire 
and air, and those who are below will apply themselves to science, if it is true 


that ‘the houses of the impious will receive purification’ and that Christ ‘works 
miracles today and tomorrow, and on the third day is done’ (KG 3,9) 


It is thanks to Christ's work that Evagrius can speak of both Paradise and 
hell as overcome in the eventual apokatastasis, in the telos, which will be 
participation in the life ofthe Trinity: 
The morning star is the symbol of the saints, whereas the evening star is the 
symbol of those who are in Sheol. But the restoration of the orbit of all is the 
holy Trinity. (KG 3,60) 
What escaped Guillaumont and the other commentators, Evagrius here is 
thinking of the astronomical meaning of dmoxatd&otacig as a return of all 
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stars to their original position after the end of a cosmic cycle, a meaning 
that Evagrius symbolically applies to the eventual restoration of all rational 
creatures.**8 

This restoration will pass through the liberation of all from evil, so that 
all can reach the final unity and know it, and can participate in divine life or 
§éwots: “The coheir of Christ is the one who comes to be in unity and delights 
in contemplation together with Christ” (KG 4,8). The telos is described as the 
knowledge of Unity in KG 3,72, which I have already quoted, and also in KG 
448: "The intelligible anointment is the spiritual knowledge of the holy Unity, 
and Christ is the one who is united to this knowledge.” Evagrius, like Origen, 
within the framework of Platonic thought, posits the absolute metaphysical 
and gnoseological preeminence of the Unity,**° which characterises both 
the arkhé and the telos. This preeminence is evident, for instance, in KG 
1,19: “the knowledge of the One is the knowledge of that who only is”; KG 
3,1-2.11: “The Father, and only he, knows Christ, and the Son, and only he, 
the Father. The one qua unique in Unity, the other qua Monad and Unity. 
Christ is the only one who has the Unity in himself and has received the 
Judgement of rational creatures. The mortal corporeal nature has received 
Christ's ‘Wisdom, full of modalities, whereas it is not susceptible of Christ 
himself. But the incorporeal nature both shows the Wisdom of the Unity 
and is susceptible of the Unity.’ Likewise in KG 4,21 Christ is again associated 
with the couple “Monad and Unity”: “The anointment either indicates the 
knowledge of the Unity or denotes the contemplation of beings. Now, if it 
is true that Christ is anointed more than the others, it is clear that he is 
anointed in the knowledge of the Unity. This is why he only is said to sit to 
his Father's right, which here, according to the gnostics’ norm, indicates the 
Monad and the Unity.’ 

Absolute unity will be the final outcome of apokatastasis, in the telos. 
Then, distinctions of merits, which pertain to the stage of judgements in 
aeons, will be superseded, because all will have abandoned passions and 
evil. Therefore, the realisation of a perfect unity of all rational creatures will 
be possible, when all will participate in divine life (0&catc):*9? 


488 Commentary on this passage in my Evagrius’ Chapters on Knowledge. 

489 KG 2,333. Cf. A. Dempf, “Evagrios Pontikos als Metaphysiker und Mystiker,” Philosophis- 
ches Jahrbuch 77 (1970) 297-319; G. Bunge, “Hénade ou Monade? Au sujet de deux notions 
centrales de la terminologie évagrienne," Le Muséon 102 (1989) 69-91; Id., "Mysterium Uni- 
tatis. Der Gedanke der Einheit von Schópfer und Geschópf in der evagrianischen Mystik," 
Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 36 (1989) 449—469; Id., "Encore une fois: 
Hénade ou Monade?" Adamantius 15 (2009) 9-42. 

499 On Géwors in Patristic thought see recently N. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the 
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In the secondary natural contemplation, some are said to be leaders, and 
some to be subjected to leaders, according to necessity. But in the Unity there 
will be no leaders, nor (others) submitted to leaders, but all of them will be 
gods. In the knowledge of those which are secondary in their coming into 
being, different aeons are constituted and indescribable battles are fought. In 
the Unity, however, none ofthese things will occur; it will be an indescribable 
peace. There will be only pure intellects who continually satiate themselves 
from its impossibility to satiate. (KG 4,51 and 1,65) 


The last sentence reflects Origen's notion of an absence of xópoc in the final 
apokatastasis and Nyssen's epecstatic progress, which is also based on that 
concept. 

Eschatology is closely connected with protology in Evagrius's system, just 
as it is the case with Origen's and Nyssen's thought. Besides his Letter to 
Melania, it is again his Kephalaia Gnostica that develop protological and 
eschatological reflections. God's first creation was the creation of the so- 
called “primary beings,” that is, intelligent creatures, who originally dwelt in 
aunity of concord that will be recovered in the end. That unity, which is also 
described as essential knowledge, was broken because ofa differentiation of 
the intellects’ acts of will, as a consequence of which the intellects became 
souls: “A soul is an intellect that, in its carelessness, has fallen from Unity 
and, due to its lack of vigilance, has descended to the order of the praktike" 
(KG 3,28). Speaking of sin and vice as "carelessness" is typically Origenian. 
Heavy, mortal bodies were thus provided by God for these souls, and this 
was the second creation, that of “secondary realities,’ which resulted from 
the "first judgement," operated by Christ, who divided rational creatures into 
angels, humans, and demons, in accord with the gravity of their falls. 

However, this second creation, for Evagrius just as for Origen, is neither 
an evil nor a punishment (in KG 3,53 he states that "none of the mortal 
bodies should be declared to be evil"), but rather a providential strategy 
excogitated by God in order to help the development and restoration of 
souls to intellects. It is Christ himself who was the agent of the second 
creation and of all aeons, each of which—again as in Origen's view as 
well—is the result of a judgement (KG 2,75: “As many accountable beings 
the Judge has judged, so many aeons he has also done, and the one who 
knows the number of judgements also knows the number of aeons’). Indeed, 
Christ is the creator of the second creation: “The knowledge concerning 


Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford, 2004); I. Ramelli, "Deification/Theosis," in Encyclopedia of 
the Bible and its Reception (Berlin-New York, 2009-). In Evagrius: A. Casiday, “Deification in 
Origen, Evagrius, and Cassian,” in Origeniana VIII (Leuven, 2003), 995-2001. 
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the secondary nature is a spiritual contemplation, that of which Christ 
availed himself as he created the nature of bodies and aeons from it" (KG 
8,26). Heavy bodies and material creation are not at all evil, but on the 
contrary they are providential.?' Christ even assumed one such body, and 
after his resurrection he had a body that revealed how human risen bodies 
will be: “Christ to human beings, before his coming, showed an angelic 
body that had the appearance of a mortal body;*? to the last, however, it 
is not that (spiritual) body which he has now that he has shown, but he 
has revealed them that which they will have" (KG 4,41). This is why in KG 
2,17 Evagrius foresees that "The elimination of the aeons, the abolition of 
mortal bodies, and the vanishing of names will accompany the knowledge 
regarding rational creatures, while there will be unanimity of knowledge, in 
accord with the unanimity of substances,” the latter being already a pillar 
of Origen's polemic against the “Gnostics.” Considering mortal bodies as a 
positive means for intellects to return to God, as Origen also did, Evagrius in 
KG 4,60 claims that those who hate flesh hate the Creator as well: “To those 
who curse against the Creator and speak ill of this mortal body of our soul, 
who will show the grace that they have received, while they are subject to 
passions, to have been joined to such an instrument? But to witness in favour 
of my words are those who in visions of dreams are scared by demons, and 
when they awake they take refuge as among angels, when the mortal body 
suddenly awakes.” Only, mortal bodies will have to disappear when all 
inherit immortality, not because they are evil, but because they are mortal: 
"One of the kinds of death has birth as its primary cause; a second comes 
from the saints against those who do not live in justice, whereas the mother 
of the third will be remission. Now, if a mortal being is one that is meant 
by nature to be liberated from the mortal body to which it is joined, an 
immortal being is one that is not meant by nature to experience this. For all 


491 This has been rightly stressed by Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, who has offered 
a short study of how Evagrius treats natural contemplation, Christology, and partially also 
eschatology in his Kephalaia Gnostica (153-177). She opportunely emphasises that, according 
to Evagrius, the body and sense-perception are part of the ascent to perfection (esp. 27—46). 

492 For this translation see my commentary on this Kephalaion in my Evagrius’ Chapters 
on Knowledge. 

493 See also 4,62: “It is necessary for the intellect to be instructed either on incorporeal 
beings or on spiritual bodies, or else to simply see objects. For these things are its life. But 
it will not see incorporeal realities when it is contaminated in its freewill, nor will it see 
spiritual bodies when it is deprived of the instrument which shows it sense-perceptible 
objects. Therefore, what will give to a dead soul for contemplation those who despise the 
Creator and also disparage our body?” 
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those who have been joined to a mortal body will also necessarily be liberated" 
(KG 1,58). Likewise in 1,26: "If the human mortal body is a part of this world, 
and if, on the other hand, 'the form of this world will pass; it is clear that the 
form of the mortal body will also pass." 
Mortal bodies will disappear in the eventual apokatastasis, when also 
all evil and all ignorance—which, as I have pointed out, Evagrius closely 
associates with evil—come to an end: 


Just as the first rest of God will reveal the removal of evil and the vanishing 
of thick bodies, likewise the second, too, will reveal the vanishing of bodies, as 
secondary beings, and the removal of ignorance. (KG 3,68) 


Now, the removal of evil and ignorance is declared by Evagrius to be a 
work of Christ, who in Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius is the main agent of 
apokatastasis. Indeed, Christ, in his capacity as high priest—a capacity on 
which Origen had much insisted precisely in respect to apokatastasis**—, 
intercedes for all rational beings and leads them all to salvation by purifying 
them from evilness and ignorance: 


The high priest is the one who, for the sake of the whole rational nature, 
beseeches God, and separates some from evil and the others from ignorance. 
(KG 5,46) 


The "rest of God" mentioned in the above-cited KG 3,68 as the time when 
the destruction of evil and ignorance will take place is related in turn to the 
“eighth day,’ the great Sunday. Like Origen, Didymus, Gregory, and Maximus 
the Confessor, Evagrius identifies the eighth day with the telos and apokatas- 
tasis. In KG 4,44 he remarks: "The Sabbath is the rest of the rational soul, in 
which it is naturally made not to trespass the boundaries of its nature." Now, 
the rational soul will indeed trespass the boundaries of its creatural nature 
on the Sunday of the final 0£octc. For the seventh day will see the reign of 
Christ on all logika, and on the eighth day, the glorious Sunday, all will return 
to Unity (cf. 4,26; 5,8). Bodies and souls will be subsumed into intellects; 
what is inferior will be subsumed into what is superior. As Evagrius states 
in KG 2,29, the whole of the soul will return to the rank of intellect: “Just as 
the fire in its power pervades its own body, so will also the intellect in its 
power pervade the soul, when the whole of it will be mingled with the light 
of the Holy Trinity.” In KG 3,66 Evagrius declares: "Just as the first trumpet 


494 See Ramelli, "The Universal and Eternal Validity." 

495 Indeed, the “pure nous" is entirely oriented to the “holy science,” i.e. that of the Trinity 
(2,34). When the noes receive contemplation, then the whole nature of the bodies will be 
eliminated, so that the 8ewpia concerning them will become immaterial (ibid. 2,62). 
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revealed the coming into being of bodies, so will also the last trumpet reveal 
the vanishing of bodies,” which will be subsumed into souls, and these into 
intellects, that is, the superior parts or faculties of souls. Therefore, any plu- 
rality, number, and name will disappear along with all aeons (KG 1,7-8) and 
all bodies. After all aeons have passed away, only the absolute eternity or 
aiSioty¢ of life in God will remain (KG 2,17, quoted above). Quantity, plural- 
ity, and number are attached to secondary beings, what Nyssen would call 
diastematic realities: “‘One’ is a number of quantity. Now, quantity is linked 
with mortal corporeal nature. Therefore, number is proper to secondary nat- 
ural contemplation” (KG 4,19). Secondary natural contemplation pertains to 
secondary beings, those of the second creation, but this will be subsumed 
into the first. Therefore, quantity and number will disappear along with 
the subsumption of secondary realities into primary realities. This closely 
reminds one of the cessation of plurality and names, and even of all divine 
epinoiai, described by Evagrius in his Letter to Melania, as I have pointed out. 
Plurality must cease in the telos, which will be in fact characterised by unity. 
This is not at all to say that a confusion will reign—Evagrius himself in his 
Letter to Melania is clear that the Persons of the Trinity will not be confused, 
nor will there be a confusion between the Creator and the creatures—, but 
rather a unity of concord, as it was also conceived by Origen. 
Evagrius—not only like Origen, and not only like all Platonists, but like 
most educated people in the imperial age—displays a decided dualism 
between the intelligible and the sense-perceptible worlds,“ but, like Origen 
and in an anti-Gnostic and anti-Manichaean perspective, he is far from 
seeing the latter as evil, as I have mentioned. Rather, he considers it to be 
providential, an instrument of instruction, elevation, and salvation. In KG 
6,17, too, Evagrius distinguishes the incorporeal nature from the corporeal 
one, and, provided that we can trust the accuracy of the Syriac translation 
(for in Syriac there are two different words for “body,” one referring to 
heavy, thick bodies, and the other also including finer and incorruptible 
bodies),*” this distinction seems to be absolute: there are beings that are 
corporeal, i.e. endowed with any kind of body, thicker or finer, and there 
are realities that are absolutely incorporeal, i.e. without any kind of body, 
either fine or thick. Now, in KG 6,20 God is said to have created first the first 
creation, that of incorporeal realities, and then the second, that of bodies, 


496 Some examples from his Kephalaia Gnostica, in their non-expurgated version, are 1,33; 
2,35; 412; 5,2; 6,2-3; 6, 38-40. 
497 See my commentary in Evagrius’ Chapters on Knowledge. 
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which came after the “movement” of rational creatures, that is, after they 
began to direct their wills in different directions, instead of orienting them 
only toward the Good, i.e., God: “Before the ‘movement, God was good, 
powerful, wise, creator of incorporeal realities, Father of rational beings, and 
omnipotent; after the ‘movement, God has become creator of bodies, judge, 
ruler, physician, shepherd, doctor, merciful and patient, and moreover door, 
way, lamb, high priest, etc." God's epinoia of physician of souls is particularly 
emphasised by Evagrius,*? due to its role in the process of apokatastasis. As I 
have remarked earlier on the basis ofthe Letter to Melania, divine epinoiai,? 
just as the corporeal creation, for Evagrius are only useful for the sake of 
the salvific economy; this is why they will not need to subsist in the end. 
Similarly, neither will the secondary creation need to subsist in the end. The 
first creation, that of incorporeal realities, is separated from the second also 
in KG 4,58 ("God, while creating rational creatures, was not even in anything, 
whereas while creating the corporeal nature and the aeons that derive from 
it, was in his Christ") and 319, where the ontological distinction brings 
about a parallel gnoseological distinction: “The primary and the secondary 
contemplations have in common the fact that they have a bare seer, but 
they have as a property the fact that the one is immaterial, while the other 
one is in matter.” The same distinction between two kinds of knowledge and 
two kinds of creation is kept in KG 3,24.26: "The knowledge of the primary 
nature is a spiritual contemplation, that of which the Creator availed himself 
in creating the intellects, which only are susceptible of his nature. The 
knowledge concerning the secondary nature is a spiritual contemplation, 
that of which Christ availed himself in creating the nature of bodies and 
aeons from it." 

The succession of aeons, just like bodies, belongs to the second creation 
and will vanish in the absolute eternity of apokatastasis (which is not aiw- 
vtoc, but at&toc). God's science or knowledge produced primary beings, i.e. 
intellectual realities; secondary beings, bodies, only came after the afore- 
mentioned “movement” of rational creatures’ free wills: "All that which has 
come into existence has come into existence thanks to God’s knowledge. 
But some of these existing beings are primary beings, and some are sec- 
ondary. And (divine) knowledge is more ancient than primary beings, and 


498 E.g. in Ep. 42; 51; 52; 55; 57; 63; Aoytopot 3. See Konstantinovsky, Evagrius, 12-113. The 
very idea that the divine Physician applies drastic remedies if necessary for the salvation of 
the soul (Aoyicpot 10) comes straight from Origen. 

^9? Note again that Evagrius, exactly like Nyssen, regards these epinoiai as belonging to God 
the Trinity, and not only to Christ. 
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movement (is more ancient) than secondary beings" (KG 150). Moses' 
account of creation in Genesis, according to Evagrius, only refers to sec- 
ondary creation, which took place after the Judgement of fallen rational 
creatures, whereas there exists no account of primary creation: "Some 
among the beings came to existence before the Judgement, and some after 
it. And regarding the former, nobody has given an account. Regarding the 
latter, on the other hand, the one who was on the Horeb offered a descrip- 
tion,’ Moses (KG 2,64). 

The second creation, like all that which was not from the beginning, will 
disappear in the end, in the eventual apokatastasis, not because it is evil, but 
because it will be subsumed into what is superior (a trait of which Eriugena 
will be reminiscent??). Apokatastasis thus appears to be the restoration 
of creatures to the best: "If it is true that the perfection of the intellect is 
immaterial knowledge, as it is said, and immaterial knowledge is only the 
Trinity, it is clear that in perfection nothing of matter will remain. And if 
this is so, the intellect, finally bare, will become a seer of the Trinity" (KG 
815). The contemplation of the Trinity clearly is much higher than material 
knowledge. 

The eventual apokatastasis is seen by Evagrius, just as by Origen and espe- 
cially by Gregory of Nyssa, as the restoration of the divine image in the 
human being, which had fallen and become blurred because of sin, and 
whose own seat is the intellect. Thus, in Gnostikos 50 Evagrius exhorts his 
reader in the following way: "Always endeavour to depict the images [si- 
xóvac] by looking at the Archetype [dpyetumov], without omitting any of 
the factors that contribute to the reconstitution of the fallen [éxnecobaay] 
image.” For Evagrius, indeed, just as for Origen and Nyssen, what in the 
human being is in the image of God is eminently the intellect, not the body 
or the inferior faculties of the soul, since God is incorporeal and free from 
passions, and the intellect is the only human faculty that is susceptible of 
the knowledge of God. From KG 6,73 it is clear that the image of God is the 
intellect, “gnosis,” and the capacity to receive God through “essential knowl- 
edge": “The intellect is in the image of God not because it is incorporeal, 
but because it was created susceptible of God; on the other hand, if it is an 
image of God in that it is incorporeal, then it is essential knowledge, and it 
is not on account of its receptivity that it was made in the image of God. But 


500 See below, Ch. 4, section on Eriugena. 

501 Edition: Évagre le Pontique, Le gnostique, ou A celui qui est devenu digne de la science, 
éd. critique des fragments grecs, tr. établie au moyen des versions syriaques et arménienne, 
comm. par A.&C. Guillaumont, Sources Chrétiennes 356 (Paris, 1989). 
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consider whether the fact of being incorporeal and that of being susceptible 
of knowledge are not the same thing, or differently, as is the case with a 
statue and with the bronze that constitutes it" The ‘zetetic’ method used 
in this passage reminds readers of Origen's method; first Evagrius presents 
an explanation for the intellect's characterisation as “image of God,’ then he 
presents another explanation, which apparently excludes the former, but 
finally he shows that both may in fact be compatible. A further clarification 
comes from KG 3,32: "The image of God is not that which is susceptible of 
God's Wisdom, for in this way the mortal corporeal nature, too, would be 
the image of God. But that which is susceptible of the Unity is the image of 
God.’ In Sent. 58 Evagrius, deeply reminiscent of Origen and in full accord 
with Nyssen as well, identifies the essence, the true identity of the human 
being, or better of each rational creature, with what it was at the beginning, 
in the dey, in God's own plan, before its fall: “If you want to know yourself, 
who you are, do not consider who you have been, but who you were at the 
beginning.’ What rational creatures were in the àpyr, before their fall, will 
be restored in the end, in the eventual apokatastasis, when their soul has 
become entirely pure—that is, pure from passions. 

Evagrius shares the ideal of apatheia—the goal of the praktike—with 
Clement, Origen, and Nyssen.*? He insists on this point, because it is closely 
related to knowledge and intellectual activity, in his view, for instance in 
Kephataia Practica 56.67: “We shall say that the absence of passions is the 
health of the soul, and that its nourishment is knowledge. Impassivity is 
possessed by the soul that not only does not suffer for the things that hap- 
pen, but remains imperturbable even at their memory" Freedom from pas- 
sions, indeed, is so important in that it allows for contemplation, for the 
intellectual activity: "It is not to everyone that it is proper to say, 'Have 
my soul go out of prison, but to those who, because of the purity of their 
soul, can, even without this mortal body, get close to the contemplation of 
beings" (KG 4,70). An analogous connection between apatheia and knowl- 
edge, the former on the ethical plane and the latter on the intellectual 
one, is drawn by Evagrius in KG 6,55 and 1,81: “It is then that the intellect 
approaches the intelligible realities: when it does not unite itself any longer 


502 See J. Driscoll, “Apatheia and Purity of Heart in Evagrius,” in Purity of Heart in Early 
Ascetic and Monastic Literature, ed. H.A. Luckman-L. Kulzer (Collegeville, MN 1999), 141-159; 
R. Somos, “Origen, Evagrios Ponticos and the Ideal of Impassivity,” in Origeniana VII (Leuven, 
1999), 365-373; Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, Ch. 4; M. Tobon, “The Health of the Soul: 
Apatheia in Evagrius Ponticus," Studia Patristica 47 (2010) 187—202; Suzuki, "The Evagrian 
Concept of Apatheia.” 
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to tempting thoughts coming from the passionate part of the soul. The 
glory and the light of the intellect is knowledge, whereas the glory and 
the light of the soul is impassivity" The last example is the most striking 
of all, since it postulates the creative power of the intellect when it is 
free from passions, so that its knowledge becomes completely independent 
of sense-perception: "The intellect that has liberated itself from passions 
and sees the intellections of beings does not truly receive any more the 
representations that (are formed) by means ofsense-perceptions, but itis as 
though another world were created by its knowledge, attracted its thought to 
itself, and rejected the sense-perceptible world far from itself" (KG 5,12). This 
notion I have already pointed out in Evagrius's Letter to Melania as well. That 
virtues and apatheia—the domain of the praktike—are the prerequisite 
of knowledge is pithily confirmed by Schol. in Prov. 258: the soul is "the 
mother of the intellect" because “by means of virtues, it brings the intellect 
to light.” 

In Evagrius’s thought, just as in Gregory Nyssen’s, the ideal of apatheia 
is closely related to the conception of passions as adventitious in rational 
creatures, secondary, and against nature: “If all the faculties that we have 
in common with animals belong to the corporeal nature, it is evident that 
the irascible and the appetitive faculties do not seem to have been created 
together with the rational nature before the movement,” that is, the move- 
ment of will that determined the fall; “Not all the thoughts prevent the intel- 
lect from knowing God, but only those which assault it from the irascible 
and the appetitive parts, and which are against nature" (KG 6,85.83). This is 
why, since passions were not at the beginning— being not included in God's 
plan for rational creatures—, they will not subsist in the end. However, in 
KG 3,59 Evagrius observes that what is against nature are not the inferior fac- 
ulties ofthe soul, but their bad use, that is, their use against nature, since it 
is from this that evilness derives: “If all evilness is generated by the intellect, 
by the irascible faculty, and by the appetitive one, and of these faculties it is 
possible to make use in a good and an evil way, then it is clear that it is for 
the use of these faculties against nature that evils occur to us. And if this is so, 
there is nothing that has been created by God and is evil.” 

If ráðn are against nature and must be eradicated, what about love, whose 
important role in apokatastasis I have elucidated? Evagrius, like Origen and 
Nyssen,° thinks that dän is no ná6oc. On the contrary, &yánn, which 


503 N. Gendle, “Cappadocian Elements in the Mystical Theology of Evagrius," in Studia 
Patristica 16,2 (Berlin, 1985), 373-384. 
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leads to wisdom** and is the only movement that will remain in epektasis, 
derives from impassivity, as is clear from Praktikos 81: "ged is the product 
of impassivity”; ibid. 35: “bodily passions are overcome by continence; those 
of the soul are overcome by spiritual love [&yánn xveuporcoo]"; ibid. 84: 
"The end of asceticism [npaxtıxý] is love; that of knowledge is the doctrine 
on God, and the principles of both are faith and natural contemplation.’ 
Thus, in KG 5,29 and 4,50 as well, Evagrius claims that “the intellect, when 
it approaches the intellections of beings, will be full of spiritual desire and 
will never detach itself from admiration," and that "There is one good kind 
of love, which is forever: that which true knowledge elects, and it is said to 
be inseparable from the intellect" Indeed, "Love is the perfect state of the 
rational soul, a state in which the soul cannot love anything which is among 
corruptible beings more than the knowledge of God" (KG 1,86). The link 
between love and knowledge could not be clearer. 

Evagrius, exactly like Origen, shows a pastoral concern in respect to the 
divulgation of the doctrine of apokatastasis, especially among spiritually 
immature people, who do good out of fear and not for love. It is better for 
such persons to believe in threats of eternal punishments, in order for them 
to keep their fear, which prevents them from sinning. Thus, in Gnostikos 
36 he remarks that “the loftier doctrine [ó ó:vjAóvepoc Aóyoc] concerning 
the Judgement should be kept undisclosed to secular people and young 
people." Indeed, for Evagrius, just as for Origen, fear of punishments as 
a deterrent from doing evil is typical of scarcely mature people (KP 70): 
"Those who have established virtues in themselves and have entirely mixed 
to them can no longer remember laws, commandments, or punishment 
[xoAd&cews], but say and do all that which the best disposition advises." Not 
fear, but virtue should induce to do good; and virtue is primarily love and 
mercy, which are also the main features of God, the model of all virtues 
(KP 75). In Gnost. 48 Evagrius cites with great veneration an exhortation 
of Didymus the Blind on the necessity of meditating God's judgement and 
God's Providence: 


Always exercise yourself in the meditation of the doctrines concerning Provi- 
dence and Judgement—said Didymus, the great ‘gnostic’ teacher [6 uéyo xoi 
yxwotıxòç 88d oxoXoc AtSvujo¢]—and endeavour to remember their materials, 
since almost all people err in these topics. As for the rationale of Judgement, 


504 Cf. KG 3,58: “Whoever has to see things that are written needs light; whoever has to learn 
the wisdom of the beings needs spiritual love.” See my “Love” in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, 
ed. A. Di Berardino, English edition (forthcoming from InterVarsity). 
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you will find that this lies in the variety of bodies and worlds; that concerning 
Providence, instead, lies in the turns that from evilness and ignorance bring us 
back to virtue or knowledge [£v xot xpórtotc xoig dé Kaxtag xal dyvwotas imi thv 
dpetyy 0 eri THY YvOow J. 
Indeed, Evagrius never separates the idea of the Judgement, with the retri- 
bution of rational creatures’ deeds and passions or virtues,*5 from that of 
God’s Providence, which is prior to that of the Judgement, because it was 
anterior to the fall, which brought about the necessity of the Judgement: 
“The various movements and different passions of rational creatures have 
compelled by force the intellections concerning Providence to be seen in 
an obscure way, whereas their different orders have made the intellections 
concerning the Judgement concealed. The rationale concerning the Judge- 
ment is secondary, as has been said, vis-a-vis that concerning movement and 
that concerning Providence” (KG 5,23-24). That God's Judgement is insepa- 
rable from God's Providence is also clear from Schol. 8 in Ps. 138,16, where 
also the logoi of Providence and Judgement are joined. Providence cares 
for the spiritual therapy of rational creatures and operates on their intel- 
lects, which take care of their own souls (KP 82). Such a therapy is salvific 
(KG 1,2895). Evagrius, indeed, is exactly along Origen’s lines in thinking that 
divine providence, which is universally salvific, is not in the least at odds 
with individual free will, but divine justice rewards each one according to his 
or her deeds, and divine providence operates at the same time, always allow- 
ing each one's will to be free: "God's Providence accompanies the freedom of 
will, whereas God's Judgement takes into consideration the order ofrational 
creatures" (KG 6,43). Divine providence operates both keeping God's crea- 
tures into existence— since, without divine grace, none could either exist or 
continue to exist—and converting rational creatures to the Good or knowl- 
edge of the Good: 


God's Providence is double: on the one hand, it is said to preserve the exis- 
tence of bodies and incorporeal realities; on the other hand, to push ratio- 
nal creatures from evilness and ignorance to virtue and knowledge. The first 
knowledge to be found in rational creatures is that of the Holy Trinity; then, 
there occurred the movement offree will, Providence, which rescues and never 


505 Se, e.g., KG 4,33; 4,38; 6,57. 

506 “Among an abundance of ways, the ways that lead to salvation are three, namely, those 
which have in common the destruction of sins. Now, two of them have as a property the 
capacity to deliver from passions, whereas the virtue of the third is that it will also be cause 
of glory. Indeed, glory follows the one, and psalmody the other one, and exaltation again the 
other one.” 
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abandons anyone, and then the Judgement, and again the movement of free 
will, Providence, the Judgement, and so on with all this up to the Holy Trinity. 
Thus, every Judgement comes between the movement of free will and divine 
Providence. (KG 6,59.75) 


Aeons, which are the result of each Judgement, come after the first move- 
ment of rational creatures' free will and their fall, but come before the 
final and most perfect manifestation of God's Providence, which will be 
apokatastasis, after the end of all aeons. Then, not only for Origen, but for 
Evagrius as well, no one will be in any aeon any more, but God will be "all in 
all" Indeed, Evagrius thinks of apokatastasis in terms of 0£octc to the point 
of calling it “the Holy Trinity" outright. 

Evagrius, remarkably, uses the same Scriptural passage as Gregory of 
Nyssa did to establish that otherworldly punishments will come to an end 
after “the full payment of one's debt": the parable in Matt 18:23-25 and Luke 
7:41. In Gregory's De anima et resurrectione 101-104, Macrina understands 
Jesus's words on the payment of one's debt “up to the last coin" as a proof 
of the fact that, when the last coin has been paid, the relevant punishment 
and imprisonment will cease: "God's right Judgement is applied to all, and 
extends the time of restitution of the debt according to its amount [...] the 
complete repayment of debts does not take place through a money payment, 
but the debtor is handed to the torturers, until he has paid his whole debt 
[...] through the necessary suffering, he will eliminate the debt, accumulated 
by means of participation in miserable things, which he had taken upon 
himself during his earthly life [...] after taking off all that which is alien to 
himself, i.e. sin, and getting rid of the shame deriving from debts, he can 
achieve a condition of freedom and confidence. Now, freedom is assimilation 
to what has no master and is endowed with absolute power, and at the 
beginning it was given us by God, but then it was covered and hidden by the 
shame of debts. Thus, as a consequence, everything that is free will adapt to 
what is similar to it; but virtue admits of no masters” therefore, everything 
that is free will turn out to be in virtue, since what is free has no master. 
Now, God's nature is the source of all virtue; so, in it there will be those who 
have attained freedom from evil, that, as the Apostle says, 'God may be all in 
all” (1Cor15:28).95 The same parable is adduced by Evagrius in KG 4,34, who 
offers of it the same eschatological interpretation as Gregory Nyssen does: 


507 Plato Resp. 617E. 
508 See my "Christian Soteriology and Christian Platonism,” Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007) 
313-356. 
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In the future world no one will escape from the house of torment into which 
he will fall. For it is said: "You will not go out from there until you have given 
back the very last coin; that is, up to the smallest amount of suffering. 


Nevertheless, after giving back the very last coin, and the last, even infinites- 
imal, amount of suffering, all will abandon the house of torment. This para- 
ble, indeed, constitutes for both Nyssen and Evagrius—and Diodore and 
Theodore (see below)—a biblical foundation of apokatastasis. Another is 
1Tim 2:4-6, which Evagrius quotes in Gnost. 22 linking it to an eschatology 
that is clearly oriented to apokatastasis: 


The 'gnostic' must be neither sad nor hostile: for the former attitude is proper 
to those who do not know what Scriptures say concerning that which is to 
happen; the latter, ofthose who do not want all humans to be saved and reach 
the knowledge of truth. 


Knowing what Scripture reveals concerning the telos necessarily brings joy, 
according to Evagrius, and this clearly because Scripture does announce the 
eventual apokatastasis, which in 1Tim 2:4—6 is moreover presented as “what 
God wants.” This conviction, that apokatastasis is revealed by the Bible, 
was shared by all Patristic supporters ofthis doctrine, especially Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa. They would have never adhered to this view if they had not 
deemed it solidly grounded in Scripture. Hence their profound persuasion, 
which I have pointed out, that the final restoration depends first of all on 
Christ. 

Itis ultimately on the basis of his radical metaphysical and eschatological 
optimism that Evagrius exhorts his disciples to hope, joy, and confidence.* 
In Pract. 20 and 25-26, on the contrary, Evagrius warns against wrath, hatred, 
affliction, and memory of suffered injuries. Likewise, in Pract. 27-28 he 
warns against sadness and lack of confidence and hope in God.*? Evagrius's 
own metaphysical, theological, and eschatological optimism was the very 
opposite of this, and he is clear that lacking hope in God's Providence is a 


509 Cf. e.g. KP 12. 

510 On Evagrius's psychology see, e.g., D. Allen, “Ascetic Theology and Psychology,” in 
Limning the Psyche (Grand Rapids, 1997), 297-316. On cxvàia in Evagrius see R. Brague, 
"L'image et l'acédie. Remarques sur le premier Apophtegme,” Revue Thomiste 85 (1985) 
197-228; G. Bunge, Akedia: die geistliche Lehre des Evagrios Pontikos vom Uberdruss (Köln, 
19895; Würzburg, 1995°); R. Augst, Lebensverwirklichung und christlicher Glaube, Acedia, reli- 
giöse Gleichgültigkeit als Problem der Spiritualität bei Evagrius Ponticus (Frankfurt a.M., 1990); 
C. Joest, “Die Bedeutung von Akedia und Apatheia bei Evagrios Pontikos,” Studia Monastica 
3541 (1993) 7-53; English translation in Benedictine Review 55,2—3 (2004), 121-150, 273-307; 
B. Maier, “Apatheia bei den Stoikern und Akedia bei Evagrios Pontikos: ein Ideal und die Kehr- 
seite seiner Realität,” Oriens Christianus 78 (1994) 230—249. 
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serious sin, a yielding to the devil (Pract. 46—47). This position, as I shall 
show in a moment, was shared by Diodore of Tarsus, another supporter of 
the apokatastasis theory. 

Evagrius's protological and eschatological thought shows deep corre- 
spondences with those of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. This is not acci- 
dental, since he absorbed Origen's and the Cappadocians' thought, as well 
as that of Didymus, and I suspect that his closeness to Nyssen—both bio- 
graphical and intellectual—is more remarkable than is commonly assumed. 
Ihave offered some proofs, and I have already mentioned Corrigan’s insight- 
ful study, but a methodical investigation in this respect seems to be still 
an important desideratum. Moreover, the close intellectual relationship 
between Evagrius and Origen and Nyssen is far from being limited to pro- 
tology and eschatology, but invests most aspects of his thought. 

One of the theologians who are closest to Origen’s and the Cappadocians’ 
non-deterministic notion of apokatastasis, based on, and not excluding, 
human freedom, is the orthodox* archimandrite Sophronius Sacharov,>” 
whose soteriology presents many convergences with the thought of Origen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Evagrius. Like Origen, and then John of Dalyatha, he 
thinks that the Biblical mp aiwviov is “the heavenly flame that consumes 
our deathly passions [...] in our fallen state burning must precede enlight- 
enment [...] let us therefore bless the Lord for the consuming action of his 
love” (p. 10). He displays Origen’s and Gregory of Nyssa’s notion of the “skin 
tunics."5 One must pass through very narrow gates in order to liberate one- 
self from the "skin tunics" that came after the fall. The very idea of passing 
through a narrow passage that removes the incrustations of sin over one's 
soul is the same as is found in Gregory of Nyssa's De anima et resurrectione.™ 
With the same Fathers, Sophronius upheld the ideal of apatheia.*® Fear of 


511 On eschatology in the Orthodox church see A. Louth, “Eastern Orthodox Eschatology,” 
in The Oxford Handbook of Eschatology, ed. J.L. Walls (Oxford, 2007), 233-247. 

512 Born in Russia (22.ix.1896), he studied fine arts in Moscow, then became a monk on 
Mt. Athos, where his spiritual guide was starez Silvanus (+1938), whose writings he also 
published, and who was canonised. His last years were spent in England, where he died in 
1993. Unless differently specified, I shall cite from his On Prayer, ed. R. Edmonds (Stavropegic 
Monastery of St. John the Baptist, Essex, 1996); WSS = We Shall See Him As He Is, tr. R. Edmonds 
(ibid., 20047). 

513 See I. Ramelli, Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, 218—219; A.C. Lund Jacobsen, “Genesis 1-3 as 
Source for the Anthropology of Origen,” Vigiliae Christianae 72,3 (2008) 213-232. 

514 One “Must go through very “strait gates" in order to rid himself of the ‘coats of skin’ with 
which he was clothed after the fall,” p. 29. See my commentary in Gregorio di Nissa Sull'anima. 

515 “Pride is the root of all evil, in pride lie death and darkness. But holy apatheia means 
humility,’ p. 51. “Pride is the root of spiritual disaster; through pride we become like demons. 
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God is compatible with apatheia, since it is not a passion; Origen and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa also maintained this, insisting that it is necessary to adhere to 
the Good for love and not out of fear." The same is held true by Sophronius: 
God "creates gods like himself, and our whole being bows before him, not in 
dread before his stern master, but in humble love for the Father" (p. 39). 


His love is humble, He loves us not condescendingly but tenderly, as a mother 
aches over her sick baby [...] Divine love is he intrinsic essence of eternity 
[...] embracing the whole of creation in infinite compassion for all that exists 
(p. 14). The Lord took pity of my ignorance and was not angry at my temerity, 
but like a mother had compassion on me and was quick to respond. And this 
not once, but over and over again (p. 35). 


Universal resurrection and salvation was a matter of the highest concern 
to Sophronius. This compassion is intimate participation, and hell is that 
of human passions (another equation that was already drawn by Origen).5" 
Hell is a negative state which is paradoxically necessary for the liberation 
from it; this liberation gives life, light, and the desire for liberating every 
creature from hell e Spiritual progress starts from a descent to hell, an imi- 
tation of Christ's descensus ad inferos (an important element whose connec- 
tion with the doctrine of apokatastasis I have already highlighted).*° Christ's 
life embraces the extremes of suffering and the culmination of blessedness, 
as Gregory Nyssen also said when commenting on the universal extension 
of Christ's cross as a sign of the universal extension of God's providence, 
which, as Clement already declared, includes hell itself. Sophronius indeed 
proclaims that divine love encompasses even hell.?? Hell is necessary for 
repentance, but it is illuminated by God's light; it is a mystery. Divine plen- 
itude embraces all, and we humans shall be as God is, which is of course 
reminiscent of Patristic 0éoctic.? At the end of time, humans will dwell in 
god's stability, and this is really the eternal rest (WSS, 62—63). Sophronius 


Humble love is natural to God, bringing redemption for them that are fallen away from the 
Kingdom of the Heavenly Father" (p. 88); cf. WSS, p. 20. On humility in Patristics see my 
"Umiltà,' in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico e di Antichità Cristiane, dir. A. Di Berardino, vol. 3 
(Genoa, 2008), 5497-5506. Cfr. WSS, p. 132. 

516 Cf. WSS, p. 21. 

517 “Praying for those in hell, the hell of passions, he himself experiences that infernal 
state,” p. 109; “He prays for others as for himself, since their life has now merged with his. He 
repents for himself and for them. He prays for remission of sins for all of us. His repentance 
becomes repentance for the whole world, for all mankind,” p. 110. 

518 WSS, 45; 47. Cf. WSS, 53. Love can heal human nature infected by the poison of the devil. 

519 WSS, 66—67; 129. 

520 WSS, 77-79. Cf. 137; 154- 

521 WSS, 60—61; 149, with a quotation of 1John 3:2. Cf. WSS, 234—235; 170. 
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is clear that there is no situation in which God cannot save. Love, passing 
through earthly death, defeats death eternally and makes the human being a 
heir ofthe Kingdom that cannot be subverted. Christians who are spiritually 
advanced pray for the whole world, the whole “Adam.” Like Gregory of Nyssa, 
Sophronius saw humanity as a dAov qópopo, and insists on the consubstan- 
tiality of all humanity.*? He sees human nature as a multi-hypostatic nature, 
just like divine nature: one and the same nature with many (or Three) 
hypostases in a correspondence that was highlighted by Gregory of Nyssa.” 
This unity is manifested in the presence of God's image in every human, 
which can be obscured, but—as Origen and Gregory Nyssen thought—can 
never be cancelled and can always be restored. 

Silvanus, Sophronius's master, was particularly concerned about the sal- 
vation of all: he prayed for the whole world as for himself, and his soul was 
in constant contemplation of hell (WSS, 105; cf. 107-108).95 In the second 
part of his work on prayer, devoted to the prayer to Jesus, the invocation 
almost always includes the prayer for the salvation of the whole world. Like 
the Fathers, he also embraced the ideal of apatheia, without which salva- 
tion and 0éoctc is impossible.?* Salvation is always possible, even in the 
other world—an idea that was typical of Clement, Origen, Nyssen, and their 
followers—it is up to us whether to accept or refuse God's gift of love, and 
this not only in the present life, but in eternity. One might say that he does 
not want this gift, but mighty are the hands of the living God; his love is 
stronger than death; nothing will be impossible for God. What is impossi- 
ble for the human beings is not impossible for God. The argument, so much 
insisted upon here, is that of the omnipotence of God that Origen used in 
order to correct Plato on the universality of salvation: nothing is impossi- 
ble for the Omnipotent; no being is incurable for the One who created it. 
Another argument is added: Christ's suffering covers all human evils, from 
Adam's sin onward.** This was also forcefully argued by Origen: manere qui- 


522 WSS, 71—72; 201; 208. That love overcomes death is repeated on p. 127. 

523 WSS, 216; 225; 230. "The being ofall mankind, in its source and by its nature, is one being, 
one man. Hence the ‘natural’ impulse of our spirit to pray for all people, for all Adam, as for 
oneself. So do we interpret Christ's words, ‘That they all may be one, as We are one’” (57). God 
the Father will not judge anyone; the Son will, because he is human; the saints will judge the 
world (43-44). 

524 84:109: "Education consists in restoring to the descendants of Adam the image of Christ 
that was destroyed in the fall.’ 

525 WSS, 13-114. 

526 WSS, 115-117; cf. 126: salvation understood as deification. 

527 “The soul stands before the Last Judgement, and the more shattering her fear of sen- 
tence, the more urgent her prayer of repentance” (52); “With men it is impossible, but not 
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dem naturae rationabili semper liberum arbitrium non negamus, sed tantam 
esse uim crucis Christi [...] quae ad sanitatem et remedium non solum prae- 
sentis et futuri, sed etiam praeteritorum saeculorum, et non solum humano 
huic nostro ordini, sed etiam caelestibus uirtutibus ordinibusque sufficiat. 
Sophronius observes that “hell was vexed, for it was overturned” (11). 
Matt 22:14 and 20:16, “those called are many, but the elect are few,” is not 
interpreted as a reference to an arbitrary election by God, impossible for 
humans to understand, but as a reference to human free will.° Sophro- 
nius—like the Platonic Fathers who embraced ethical intellectualism—is 
pretty sure that a choice against the Good, i.e. God, would not be free, 
because it would be the result of ignorance.*” That salvation depends on 
Christ, who opens paths over hell's abyss, is considered to be the gist of the 
Fathers’ teaching, with which Sophronius was well acquainted.*° Not even 
hell marks a definitive perdition.*! Silvanus said that the Lord taught him to 
keep his mind in hell without despairing.*? Like Origen, Eusebius, Nyssen, 
and other Origenians, Sophronius too bases the universalistic telos on 1Cor 
15:28: that God will be “all in all" means that every being endowed with 


with God, for with God all things are possible" (114); “It depends on us whether to accept or 
reject His gift of love, and this not only when we are in this life, but, more especially, in eter- 
nity also [...] I may say, ‘I don't want this gift'—but strong are the hands of the Living God [...] 
His love was stronger than death" (59). “Be of good cheer, He said [...] with God nothing shall 
be impossible" (54). “Be of good cheer [...] I have overcome the world" (75). “The Lord suf- 
fered for everyone of us. His sufferings do indeed cover all our ills since the fall of Adam" (77). 
This corresponds to Origen’s assertion of the universal and eternal validity of Jesus's Cross. 

98 "Our Creator knows better than we do the ultimate possibilities of our nature [...] Many 
are called, but few are chosen: God addresses the call to all of us, but the response depends 
on us,” 83. 

529 "It seems absolutely clear to us that all those who for whatever reason reject Christ 
do not know What and Whom they are rejecting,” 85. Sophronius adduces Luke 23:34a; in 
favour of its authenticity see my "Luke 23:34a: A Case against its Athetesis,' Sileno 36 (2010) 
233-247. N. Eubank, “A Disconcerting Prayer,” Journal of Biblical Literature 129 (2010) 521—536, 
also favours the authenticity. 

530 WSS, 122—123; cf. 130—131. "Kingdoms pretending to the name of Christian, and their peo- 
ples, have worn the mask of piety, while denying the power thereof,” 61. “In the coming age the 
hierarchy of this world, both ecclesiastical and social, may find themselves overturned [...] 
Spiritual elders need not necessarily be priests or monks [...] numerous ascetics, endowed 
with grace, shunned priesthood and monasticism," 98. This is close to Origen's idea ofa visible 
and an invisible church, the latter made of those who are really worthy of being presbyters, 
bishops, etc. See my "Tit 2:2-4 and a Patristic Interpretation,” forthcoming. Cf. WSS, 22: “A 
great many of us frequent churches erected by man, but relatively few find the 'narrow way' 
which leads to the heavenly tabernacle not made by hands." 

531 WSS, 80-81. He quotes Rom 8:35-39, WSS, 83, on the impossibility that anything may 
separate us from God. 

532 WSS, 132; repeated on p. 236 in the Epilogue. 
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reason has to become perfect, according to the image of God; the hope 
is given that the eternal day will come in which God will be “all in all.” 
Sophronius echoes Christ's words: I shall not absolutely reject those who 
come to me (WSS, 128); God gives graces to humans without their deserving 
them.** Only, Sophronius warns that the doctrine of universal salvation 
must not be divinely deterministic (WSS, 109) in such a way as to cancel 
human freedom. Neither was it so in Origen. 


Philoxenus and Babai. 
Authentic and Interpolated Versions of Evagrius's Works? 


As I have mentioned, Evagrius's works enjoyed an extensive diffusion in the 
Syriac world, even more than the work of the three Cappadocian Fathers 
did.*5 Indeed, they were even spread up to central Asia. Against this back- 
drop, it comes as no surprise that Philoxenus of Mabbug (1 523), the first 
Syriac author who appears to be influenced by Evagrius, in a letter that is 
probably authentic states that he has made a pussaqa—that is, a transla- 
tion or commentary—of the Kephalaia Gnostica. Which is, however, the 
recension in which he knew the Kephalaia Gnostica?* This is an important 
question that remains open. 

Philoxenus's pussaqa seems to be lost, at least so far. An outstanding com- 
mentator on Evagrius was another Syriac author, Babai the Great (ca. 551— 
638), the most remarkable Eastern Syriac writer and thinker between the 
end of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century and a mem- 
ber of the reformed monastic movement. He received his education at the 
School of Nisibis, which at that time was directed by Abraham of Beth Rab- 
ban." Babai was the direct disciple of Abraham of Kashkar, who, when the 


533 WSS, 108; 189. Cf. 186; 197. 

534 WSS, 181. Origen also was convinced that the eventual apokatastasis will be due to the 
grace of God and not to anyone's merits. 

535 And yet the diffusion and influence of their works was remarkable. I limit myself to 
referring readers to D.G.K. Taylor, "Les Pères cappadociens dans la tradition syriaque,” in Les 
Péres grecs dans la tradition syriaque, éds. A. Schmidt-D. Gonnet (Paris, 2007), 43-61. 

3536 JW. Watt, “Philoxenus and the Old Syriac Version of Evagrius’ Centuries,” Oriens Chris- 
tianus 64 (1980) 65-8. 

537 On which see A. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom. The School of Nisibis 
and Christian Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia, 2006); I. Ramelli, 
“Linee introduttive a Barhadbeshabba di Halwan, Causa della fondazione delle scuole: filo- 
sofia e storia della filosofia greca e cristiana in Barhadbeshabba," ‘Ilu 9 (2004) 127-181; 
“Barhadbeshabba di Halwan, Causa della fondazione delle scuole," translation from the 
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school fell under the directorship of Hnana of Adiabene, who had the repu- 
tation of an Origenist, founded a monastery on Mt. Ibla. Babai stayed there 
for a while; then, after the death of Abraham (588), he founded another 
monastery, but in 604 he became the abbot ofthe monastery on Mt. Ibla, and 
later obtained a kind of patriarchal authority over the Eastern Syriac church, 
the so-called “Nestorian” church.** However, when he was finally elected 
patriarch-katholikos, he declined and died shortly after. Babai, who attacked 
“miaphysite” Christology and commented on the Bible in the footsteps of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, read Evagrius in Syriac; it is not even certain that 
he knew Greek at all. A shortened version of his original, longer, and lost 
commentary on Evagrius's Kephalaia Gnostica is found in an eighth-century 
manuscript that also includes the text of Evagrius himself. This work, and all 
of Evagrius, was particularly important for the monks of Mt. Ibla and for Syr- 
iac monasticism in general. 

Now, it is important to observe that Evagrius's work and thought, more- 
over in his most speculative oeuvre, was not only commented on by Babai, 
but also significantly altered.*? In his commentary on Evagrius's Kepha- 
laia Gnostica, Babai inserted a telling introduction in which he sets out to 
defend Evagrius against any accusation of Origenism. Although Evagrius's 
thought follows and elaborates Origen's true thought, Babai, clearly because 
of the radicalisation and deviations of the Origenists of his own time, aims 
at detaching Evagrius's thought from that of Origen. To this end, he explains 
that two versions of the Kephalaia Gnostica were circulating, one authen- 
tic and the other altered. This is correct, and has been indeed confirmed by 
the groundbreaking analyses of Guillaumont (although some details need 
to be corrected in his approach to Evagrius). But Babai takes for authentic 
the version (S') that, according to Guillaumont, is expurgated and liberated 
from points that seemed too close to Origenism (Guillaumont*” suggested 
that Philoxenus was the translator of this version, but Watt argued that this 
version was in fact anterior to Philoxenus;*" in any case, because of radi- 
cal Evagrianism in Syriac "miaphysite" circles, Philoxenus became cautious 


Syriac and notes, ‘Ilu 10 (2005) 127-170; Eadem, Il Chronicon di Arbela, critical essay, trans- 
lation from the Syriac, notes and bibliography (Madrid, Universidad Complutense, 2003). 

538 See S. Brock, “The ‘Nestorian’ Church: A Lamentable Misnomer,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library of Manchester 78 (1996) 23-36. 

539 On Evagrius’s presence in Syriac culture see Guillaumont, “Les Kephalaia Gnostica 
d Evagre,’ 173-332; for the diffusion up to central Asia N. Sims-Williams, The Christian Sogdian 
Manuscript C2 (Berlin, 1985), 168-182; on Babai’s contribution also Becker, Fear, 182-184. 

54 Les Kephalaia Gnostica, 202—213. 

541 Watt, "Philoxenus and the Old Syriac Version,” 65-81. 
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with Evagrius??). The redaction that Guillaumont considers to be closer 
to the original (S?), on the contrary, is that which Babai deems interpo- 
lated. According to Babai, Evagrius was hostile to Origen's doctrines, fought 
against "the devil" and taught monks to do the same. In this way, he attracted 
upon himself the hostility of the devil, who stroke him in turn, by inspiring 
Evagrius's enemies to calumniate him with unjust accusations and interpo- 
lations in his works. By the time of Babai, Origen's thought had come to be 
regarded even as diabolic. A stage in this process is already detectable in the 
passage against apokatastasis ascribed to Basil, which I have already exam- 
ined.” 


Asterius of Amaseia 


The doctrine of apokatastasis has been ascribed to another Cappadocian, 
Asterius, bishop of Amaseia of Pontus, who was bishop between 380 and 
390CE, and a defender of (Nicene-Constantinopolitan) orthodoxy in a 
diverse Christian reality Among the extant works there are sixteen hom- 
ilies and panegyrics of martyrs; ten others now seem to be lost, but Photius 
was familiar with them (Bibl. Cod. 271). One revealed that Asterius died at a 
venerable age, at the beginning of the fifth century. 


542 See P. Harb, “L attitude de Philoxéne de Mabboug à l'égard de la spiritualité ‘savante’ 
d'Évagre le Pontique,” in Mémorial Mgr. Gabriel Khouri-Sarkis (1898-1968), ed. F. Graffin 
(Louvain, 1969), 135-155. On Evagrius's influence on Philoxenus, especially in moral and 
ascetic matters, see R.A. Kitchen, "The Lust of the Belly is the Beginning of All Sin,” Hugoye 
13,1 (2010) 49—63. 

533 See above in this same chapter, the section on Basil. 

544 J, Leemans, "Christian Diversity in Amaseia: A Bishop's View,” Adamantius 13 (2007) 
247-257, through the texts of Asterius sees that in Amaseia there were different Christian 
groups at that time; Asterius endeavoured to bring them to unity. 

545 Fourteen homilies seem to be authentic in PG 40,155-480, others seem to be by Aster- 
ius the sophist. See C. Datema (ed.), Asterius of Amasea. Homilies I-XIV (Leiden, 1970); Idem 
(ed.), "Les homélies XV-XVI d Astérius d' Amasée," Sacris Erudiri 23 (1978/9) 63-93; C. Mango 
(ed.), The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: Sources and Documents (Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 
1972), 37-39; J. Leemans-W. Mayer-P. Allen-B. Dehandschutter, Tet Us Die That We May Live’: 
Greek Homilies on Christian Martyrs (London-New York, 2003), 162-194. W. Kinzig, Asterius 
Amasenus, Asterius Sophista oder Asterius Ignotus. Studien zur Autorschaft der Psalmenhomi- 
lien (Heidelberg, 1988); Idem, In Search of Asterius: Studies on the Authorship ofthe Homilies on 
the Psalms (Góttingen, 1990) thinks that the Homilies on the Psalms are neither by Asterius 
of Amaseia nor by the homonymous Sophist (who lived in the age of Constantine), but ofa 
third Asterius. E. Skard, "Asterios von Amaseia und Asterios der Sophist,” Symbolae Osloenses 
20 (1940) 86—132, instead, thought that these Homilies should be attributed to Asterius the 
Sophist, an “Arian.” 
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A homily of his is devoted to the exegesis of the parable of Luke 16,112. 
Here Asterius observes that only God possesses a life that is absolutely 
imperishable. By sharing one's money, one will gain an enormous income 
and "eternal salvation," while the opposite behaviour will produce *pun- 
ishment in fire,” with no modifier that indicates eternity. Similar modifiers 
are absent also shortly after, in Hom. 2,9,3, in which Asterius takes over the 
Gospel description (from Matt 13:42 etc.) ofotherworldly punishments ("fire 
that cannot be quenched, darkness in the world to come, never illuminated 
by light, gnashing of teeth") for those who behaved like tyrants, without 
mercy. Those who have done good and have shown mercy, for instance alms- 
giving, will have their punishment alleviated or removed. John Chrysostom, 
a contemporary of Asterius, insists a great deal on this. In a homily against 
greed,™° Asterius interprets the parable of Dives and Lazarus, which was 
dear to him as well as to Gregory of Nyssa, who interpreted it in his De anima 
et resurrectione. The “great abyss” that separates the just from the sinner is 
interpreted by him in a spiritual way: it is sin, which also separates the souls 
from God. On the other hand, nothing can ultimately separate humans from 
the love of God, as Paul declares. Indeed, Asterius calls the life in the future 
world didtoc, that is, absolutely eternal in Hom. 12,7,2: GY|v Thv di8tov xoti &- 
tédeotov. But he never describes as absolutely eternal either death or the 
future punishment. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus is analysed in another homily, specifi- 
cally devoted to it, in which Asterius takes over the “theology of the image,” 
which was developed especially by his contemporary Gregory of Nyssa. All 
people are the image of God, and yet on this earth there are huge injustices, 
but justice will be re-established on the other side. Sinners have not only a 
body, but also a soul that is earthly, in that it loves richness and pleasures. 
This parable is seen by Asterius as a salutary threat, a medicine that prevents 
the illness. Here, too, the "great abyss" is interpreted by Asterius, just as by 
Gregory of Nyssa, in a spiritual sense, as the symbol of sins. In this connec- 
tion Asterius quotes Isa 59:1-2, from the Septuagint: “Is not the hand of the 
Lord so strong as to save, or is his ear so hard as to be unable to hear? But it 
is our sins that are interposed between us and God.” 


546 V. Vasey, "The Social Ideas of Asterius of Amasea,” Augustinianum 26 (1986) 413-436, 
denies specific Cynic influences on Asterius and rather highlights the parallels with the 
Christian tradition. 
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Cyril of Jerusalem: Apokatastasis of All Christians? 


Cyril of Jerusalem (+ 387),*" who knew Origen's exegesis, seems to have had 
a penchant, if not perhaps for universal apokatastasis, at least for that of 
all Christians, as other fourth-fifth century authors. Moreover, he never sup- 
ports eternal damnation in his works, which consist in catechetical orations 
for those who were going to be baptised, delivered around 350 CE, plus the 
last five, the “mystagogic,” which are addressed to the newly baptised and 
may be either Cyril's own, as is more probable, or ascribable to a disciple 
of his." Cyril’s homilies are rich in soteriological motifs.* Their paraenetic 
tone is perfectly consistent with Cyril's trust in the effectiveness of Christ's 
redemptive work and with the fact that punishments are threatened in these 
homilies, but are never said to be eternal. In particular, in Cat. 18, Cyril 
expresses a conviction that was shared by Origen, Nyssen, and the Antioch- 
enes I shall analyse in the next sections of the present chapter: that sins will 
be punished in the next world proportionally. If punishment has a measure, 
it will also have an end. Cyril's interpretation of the Biblical assertion "the 
godless will be resurrected for the judgement" (814) is that these people will 
be punished immediately after their resurrection. Not even here does Cyril 
add that this punishment will last eternally. 

Indeed, Cyril seems to extend the final apokatastasis to all Christians, 
therefore all the Church, but at the same time he, like Gregory of Nyssa in 
his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, even tends to see the Church as eventually 
coinciding with all of humanity: the Church “brings the whole of humanity 
to submission to the divinity" (Cat. 18,22). The very context is, notably, the 


547 On the historical aspects of his episcopate see esp. J.W. Drijvers, Cyril of Jerusalem: 
Bishop and City (Leiden, 2004) on Cyril's policy of the promotion of Jerusalem thanks to 
the holy sites and the Cross; D.S. Kalleres, “Cultivating True Sight at the Center of the 
World: Cyril of Jerusalem and the Lenten Catechumenate,” Church History 74 (2005) 431—459; 
P. Van Nuffelen, “The Career of Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 348-387): A Reassessment,’ Journal of 
Theological Studies 58 (2007) 134-146. Fora survey see EJ. Yarnold, Cyril of Jerusalem (London, 
2000); A. Doval, Cyril of Jerusalem: Mystagogue (Washington, 2001), and Steenberg, On God 
and Man, 128-157. 

548 These are very helpful also with respect to the information they provide on the liturgy of 
Jerusalem at that time. See J. Day, “Lent and the Catechetical Program in Mid-Fourth-Century 
Jerusalem," Studia Liturgica 35 (2005) 129147. For a specific example see A. Stewart-Sykes, 
"The Anaphora of Catecheses Mystagogicae 5 and the birkath ha-mazon,’ Augustinianum 45 
(2005) 309-347; see also L.F. Pizzolato, “Il regime espressivo della mistagogia gerosolimitana,” 
Annali di Scienze Religiose 8 (2003) 217-234. 

549 See H. Hess, "Soteriological Motifs in the Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem,” 
in Studia Patristica 32 (1997) 314-319. 
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same as Gregory Nyssen's: that of the eschatological submission of all to 
Christ, and thereby to God. Against this Church, Cyril observes, the gates of 
hell will not prevail, according to Christ's promise. If the Church, in Cyril's 
perspective, will come to include all of humanity, the implied consequences 
are interesting. Those who belong to this Church will attain life aiaviog; this 
"is the Father, who, through the Son and in the Holy Spirit, bestows his 
heavenly gifts, like a spring, on all.” Cyril exhorts his hearers not to despair 
of the possibility of attaining it, because "everything is possible with God" 
(Cat. 18,28—29). Cyril is quoting Jesus's reply to the disciples' question, who 
will ever be able to be saved, in Matt 19:26, Mark 10:27, and Luke 18:27. Jesus 
answered that "this is impossible with humans, but everything is possible 
with God." This idea also motivated Origen's apokatastasis theory, as I have 
argued (nihil enim Omnipotenti impossibile est, nec insanabile est aliquid 
Factori suo). In the same direction goes Cyril's quotation ofJesus's Johannine 
words, that whoever believes in the Son has life aiwvtog. Cyril comments that 
"the ways to find this aiwviog life are many, because the Lord in his love has 
opened up, not one or two, but many doors, through which to enter the life 
of the world to come, so that, for him, all may enjoy it, and in abundance" 
(Cat. 18,30). 

Other reflections of Cyril's that are particularly relevant to the apokatas- 
tasis theme are to be found in Cat. 5,8-9 on the value of intercession: “Faith 
is so powerful that not only the believer is saved, but some have also been 
saved by other people who believe.” I shall have the opportunity to point 
out the same conviction in the Collationes by Cassian as well, who, not by 
accident, was an Origenian.*? Cyril cites two examples: one is that of the 
paralytic of Capharnaum, who was healed by Jesus on account ofthe faith of 
those who had carried him to himself. The other example is that of Lazarus, 
who was resurrected by virtue of his sister's faith. Cyril goes on to state: 


Even in case you have no faith or only very little, the Lord loves the human beings 
and shows himself benevolent toward you even just by virtue of your repentance. 
Only, you, for your part, pray: "Lord, help my lack of faith.” [...] If you believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Lord, and that God resurrected him from the dead, you 
will be saved and will be transported into Paradise by the One who accepted 
the thief therein. Do not doubt that this is possible, because the One who on 
the Holy Golgotha saved the thief after just one moment of faith will save you as 
well on account of your faith. 


550 This is certainly true of Cassian the Sabaite as well, so that this holds true also in case 
we assume that the Collationes were originally written in Greek by Cassian the Sabaite (see 
below, Ch. 4, section on Cassian). 
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Faith, even acquired at the last moment, is sufficient to salvation. If one 
has no faith, even repentance is sufficient. This idea will return in Cassian 
as well. 

Cyril's persuasion concerning the immense value and effectiveness of 
intercession is perfectly consistent with his Jerusalem liturgy, in particular 
its prayer for those dead who are condemned to punishment. This prayer 
expresses the conviction that those dead will have an improvement in their 
condition thanks to the supplications offered in the Eucharistic sacrifice and 
the intercession of saints and martyrs: 


We pray and offer this sacrifice for all those who need help. We commemorate 
those who have fallen asleep before us, first of all patriarchs, prophets, apos- 
tles, and martyrs, that, thanks to their prayers of intercession, God may receive 
our request. In sum, we commemorate all those who have fallen asleep among 
us, in the conviction that it will be an enormous benefit for the souls on behalf 
of which we offer supplications during the holy, tremendous sacrifice. Many 
will say: what advantage can a soul have, if it leaves this world with or without 
sins, from being commemorated in prayers? Well, should a king banish some 
who offended him, and should their relatives interwove a wreath and offer 
it to him on behalf of those punished, would not he remit them their punish- 
ment? Likewise, when we offer supplications to God on behalf of those who 
have fallen asleep, although they are in sins, we do not interwove a wreath, 
but we offer Christ sacrificed for our sins, propitiating our merciful God both 
for them and for ourselves. 


Cyril also emphasises the importance of repentance. He echoes the Gospel: 
“If for a sinner who repents there is joy in heaven, as the Gospel says, all the 
happier will be the inhabitants of heaven for the salvation of so many souls.’ 
For Jesus “on the holiest Golgotha has opened up Paradise to the sinner” 
(Cat. 11). The example of the thief, who was saved on account of his faith, is 
dear to Cyril. He highlights the salvation made possible by baptism and/or 
a good conscience (Cat. 1,2-3). With baptism, “you are about to receive a 
shield, not perishable, but spiritual; from now on, you are planted in the 
invisible Paradise; you have received a new name [...] you are transplanted 
among the spiritual olives [...] from sin to justification, from contamination 
to purity [...] it is up to God to grant grace, but up to you to receive and 
safeguard it. Do not despise it only because it is given freely" (Cat. 1,4); “the 
remission of sins is freely offered to all; communion with the Spirit is granted 
in proportion to each one's faith" (Cat. 1,5—6). 

Like Origen, Ephrem, and other Patristic authors, Cyril much insists on 
the salvific value of Christ's descensus ad inferos, made "that death might 
return those whom it had devoured, according to what is written: ‘I shall 
redeem them from the power ofthe tomb and subtract them from the hands 
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of death’” (Cat. 14,17); death and hell are depicted as astonished for being 
deprived of their prey (Cat. 14,19). Otherworldly fire, in Cat. 15,2, is a testing 
fire; in this connection, Cyril quotes 1Cor 3, in which sinners are said to be 
saved, through fire. Cyril identifies that fire with the evangelical aiaviov fire, 
and, like Origen, is convinced that it will burn out sins, and not sinners, 
who will rather be purified: “If the works of one’s life are like straw, without 
substance, they will be burnt by fire |...| 1 shall make your sins as white as 
snow and wool, which is a symbol of the remission of sins and of innocence” 
(Cat. 15,20). 

In the same catechesis, the terminology of duration is applied by Cyril in 
a way that is worth remarking: while he describes otherworldly fire simply as 
aiwviov, that is, belonging to the world to come, and of indefinite duration, he 
is very clear that the reign of Christ “will have no end" and will be “forever.” In 
the same direction goes Cyril's observation that those who are said to “have 
perished” and to be "lost" and "dead" —with expressions such as &moAwAc or 
téðvyxe, those employed by Luke in the parable of the lost drachma or the 
lost son, which are both recovered—are not lost or dead forever: “For it is 
said that a human being ‘perishes, as is written: ‘Behold, the just perishes, 
and nobody cares, even if we expect a resurrection; in the same way we also 
expect a resurrection of the heavens" (Cat. 15,3). 

Cyril focuses on the problem of evil in Cat. 2. Evil arises from a wrong 
choice, although the subject of this choice is good. "Sin is a dreadful thing. 
The worst illness of the soul is transgression, which cuts the soul’s tendons 
and and also becomes the cause of fire in the other world 29 An evil that 
is chosen by the human being itself [...] the plant that was planted was 
good, but the fruit coming from free will is evil. The One who planted it is not 
responsible for it, but the vineyard will be burnt in fire.’ Like Origen, Cyril in § 3 
insists that the devil suggests sinning, but is unable to compel those who do 
not want to sin. Those who allow the devil to tempt them, and do not cure 
themselves, will not “die,” but “will need to seek the Physician,” that is, Christ, 
in his role of healer of souls that was especially emphasised by Clement and 
Origen, who connected it with the final apokatastasis. Cyril emphasises the 
omnipotence of Christ in this respect: "Your wounds are not excessive for the 
skillofthe great Physician; only, you remit yourself in faith; tell your Physician 
which your illness is" (Cat. 2,6). Cyril exemplifies as follows: if your eyes 
are ill, *endeavour to cure yourself in time, lest you become blind and must 
then go ín search of the Physician" And the therapy is repentance: "sin is a 


551 Cyri], like Origen, even sees sin as a punishment to itself and identifies the fire that 
torments sinners with their very sins: “the sinner burns when he commits a sin." 
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horrible evil, but not incurable; horrible for those who continue to stick to 
it, but easy to cure for those who detach from it through repentance" (Cat. 
2,2). Like Origen, Cyril maintains that the devil ^was created good by God, 
and became ‘devil, i.e., a calumniator, because of his free will, and received 
his name from his action" (Cat. 2,4). But God is far more powerful than 
the devil: *Because of him, our forefather Adam was chased out due to his 
disobedience: [...] is there no way of salvation left? We have fallen down: is 
it impossible to stand up again? The One who resurrected Lazarus, who had 
been dead for four days, and was already smelling, will he not be able—and 
much more easily—to raise you who are alive? The one who poured out 
his invaluable blood for us will liberate us from sin. Let us not despair of 
ourselves, brothers; let us not abandon ourselves to a condition without 
hope. For it is terrible not to believe in a hope for repentance |...| The thief who 
did not hope for forgiveness was desperate, whereas the one who hopes for 
forgiveness reaches repentance" (Cat. 2,5). The reference, again, to the thief 
who died with Jesus is telling, because he was dying; therefore, it seems that 
the forgiveness to which Cyril refers should be understood as otherworldly. 
What Cyril states in $7 concerning Adam's salvation is significant. He 
remarks that "Adam, the first human being to be created, sinned. Now, could 
not God have immediately brought death upon him? But look at what the 
Lord did, look at God's immense love for humanity: he placed him to dwell 
right before Paradise, that, seeing from where he had fallen, he might then 
be saved by means of repentance.” Intercession cooperates with repentance 
for salvation: 
Moses prayed for a high priest who had sinned, and had success with God: will 
not Jesus, God’s only-begotten Child, be successful with God when he intercedes 
for us? [...] Only, human being, you repent, and grace will not be kept away from 
you [...] And how much has God forgiven angels, which we do not even know! 
(Cat. 2,10) 


Cyril insists at $15 on the power of repentance, which can even extinguish 
the fire of punishment: "Go home, close the door, and pray to be forgiven; 
pray God that he may pull you out of the glowing flames; for confession can 
even extinguish fire.” That this fire is that of hell is indicated immediately 
afterwards: 


If you do not believe that repentance is able to extinguish the fire of hell, learn 
this from what happened to Ananias. (Cat. 2,16) 


Therefore, salvific repentance is possible even when a sinner must be liber- 
ated from the fire of hell. Therefore, “let nobody despair of their own salva- 
tion” (Cat. 2,19). Cyril repeats this concept again and again: 
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Let a sinner repent and nourish a good hope, because the same grace is 
present now as well [...] Be comforted, Jerusalem: the Lord will remove alLyour 
iniquities; the Lord will wash away the dirtiness of your sons and daughters, by 
means of the Spirit that judges and burns; he will pour pure water upon you 
and you will be liberated from all your sins. (Cat. 315-16) 


Cyril emphasises the salvific value of Christ's crucifixion in 4,10: Christ 
was crucified that humans might be liberated from their sins. In 4,11 Cyril 
mentions again Christ's descensus ad inferos, a soteriological theme that was 
clearly dear to him. In 4,20 Cyril, like Origen in his anti-Gnostic polemic and 
like Gregory Nyssen, insists on the absolute equality of all souls by nature 
(an example that he gives is the equality of the souls of men and women) 
and their differentiation on the basis of their free choices; as a consequence, 
he rejects the doctrine of predestination. Finally, in 4,31 Cyril, like Gregory 
Nyssen atthe end ofhis De anima, claims that the bodies ofthe risen persons 
will be different from one another in accord with their merits. The same 
concept is repeated in 18,19: “We all shall be resurrected with our spiritual 
bodies, but not all with bodies of the same kind. For, if one is just, one will 
receive a heavenly body, that one may be able to converse with the angels. 
But if one is a sinner, one will receive a spiritual body suitable for bearing 
the torments of sins, so to be able to burn in the fire of the world to come 
without being consumed" Again, Cyril does not say that this stay of sinners 
in that fire will be eternal. 


The School of Antioch: 
Diodore and Theodore as Supporters ofthe 
Apokatastasis Doctrine 


Let me now tum to the "school of Antioch," in which, at the time of the 
Cappadocian Fathers and shortly later, Diodore and his disciples flourished. 
Diodore was bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia from 378 to 393, but came from 
Antioch, where he led the dcxymptov for many years. Among his disciples, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and John Chrysostom are prominent.*? 


552 This section on the school of Antioch at its latest stage was presented at a seminar 
at Oxford University in April 2012. I warmly thank all the participants for the insightful 
discussion, and especially Sebastian Brock and Mark Edwards. 
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a. Common Testimonies on the Soteriology of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia 


Diodore and Theodore are especially relevant to the present investigation in 
that both of them are reported to have espoused the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis, and a careful examination of their extant writings actually confirms 
these reports. 

An important attestation comes from the seventh-century mystic St. 
Isaac of Nineveh—himself a supporter of apokatastasis, as I shall show*9— 
in his Second Part, 39,8—13: both Diodore and Theodore, he says, professed 
this doctrine and taught that the duration of otherworldly punishments will 
be commensurate with the gravity of sins and will not be infinite. Isaac's tes- 
timony is confirmed by Solomon, the thirteen-century Syriac metropolitan 
of Bostra, or Basra, and himself a supporter of the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis, in the very last chapter (60) of his Book of the Bee. Here, he offers 
a long and detailed analysis and shows his agreement with Origen's line: 
the doctrine of apokatastasis must be spread only to those who are spir- 
itually advanced, and not to those who do the good out of fear and not 
for love. The Book of Memorials provides an example of a teaching that is 
good for the latter, whereas the teaching that is good for the former is that 
of apokatastasis, which is exemplified by excerpts from Isaac of Nineveh, 
Theodore “the Expositor” (sc. the Exegete, alias Theodore of Mopsuestia), 
from an unnamed work that nevertheless can be identified with his Contra 
defensores peccati originalis,** and Diodore of Tarsus, from his book on the 
salvific economy: 


Some of the Fathers terrify us beyond our strength and throw us into despair; 
and their opinion is well adapted to the simple-minded and transgressors of 
the law. Others among them encourage us and bid us rely upon Divine mercy; 
and their opinions are suitable and adapted to the perfect and those of settled 
minds and the pious. 


In the Book of Memorials it is written as follows: "This world is the world of 
repentance, but the world which is to come is the world of retribution. As 
in this world repentance saves until the last breath, so in the world to come 
justice exacts to the uttermost farthing. And as it is impossible to see here 
strict justice unmingled with mercy, so is it impossible to find there strict 
justice mingled with mercy" 


553 See below, Ch. 4, section on Isaac of Nineveh. 

554 CPG 3860. A valuable summary of this work is found in Photius (Bibl. cod. 177). 

555 Cited as De providentia in CPG 3820b. See H.-G. Weis, "Diodor von Tarsus ITepl mpovotac” 
in Paul de Lagarde und die syrische Kirchengeschichte, ed. Góttinger Arbeitskreis für syrische 
Kirchengeschichte (Gottingen, 1968), 217-230. 
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Már Isaac says thus: "Those who are to be scourged in Gehenna will be 
tortured with stripes of love; they who feel that they have sinned against 
love will suffer harder and more severe pangs from love than the pain that 
springs from fear" Again he says: "The recompense of sinners will be this: 
the resurrection itself will be their recompense instead of the recompense of 
justice; and at the last He will clothe those bodies which have trodden down 
His laws with the glory of perfection. This act of grace to us after we have 
sinned is greater than that which, when we were not, brought our nature into 
being.” Again he says: “In the world which is to come grace will be the judge 
and not justice." 


Mar Theodore the Expositor says: "Those who have here chosen fair things 
will receive in the world to come the pleasure of good things with praises; 
but the wicked who have turned aside to evil things all their life long, when 
they have become ordered in their minds by penalties and the fear that springs 
from them, and choose good things, and learn how much they have sinned by 
having persevered in evil things and not in good things, and by means of these 
things receive the knowledge of the highest doctrine of the fear of God, and 
become instructed to lay hold of it with a good will, will be deemed worthy of 
the happiness ofthe Divine liberality. For He would never have said, 'Until you 
pay the uttermost coin, unless it had been possible for us to be freed from our 
sins through having atoned for them by paying the penalty; neither would He 
have said, ‘he shall be beaten with many stripes, or ‘he shall be beaten with 
few stripes, unless it were that the penalties, being measured according to the 
sins, should finally come to an end." These things the Expositor has handed 
down in his books clearly and distinctly. 


So also the blessed Diodore, who says in the Book of Providence: “A lasting 
reward, which is worthy of the justice of the Giver, is laid up for the good, 
in return for their labours; and torment for sinners, but not everlasting, that 
the immortality which is prepared for them may not be worthless. They must 
however be tormented for a limited time, as they deserve, in proportion to the 
measure of their iniquity and wickedness, according to the amount of the 
wickedness of their deeds. This they will have to bear, that they suffer for a 
limited time; but immortal and unending happiness is prepared for them. If it 
be then that the rewards of good deeds, as great (in proportion to them) as 
the times of the immortality which are prepared for them, are much longer 
than the times of the limited contests which take place in this world, so must 
the torments for many and great sins be much less than the greatness of mercy. 
So then it is not for the good only that the grace of the resurrection from the 
dead is intended, but also for the wicked; for the grace of God greatly honours 
the good, but chastises the wicked sparingly.” 


Again he says: “God pours out the wages of reward beyond the measure of 
the labours (wrought), and in the abundance of His goodness He lessens and 
diminishes the penalty of those who are to be tormented, and in His mercy He 
shortens and reduces the length of the time. But even so, He does not punish 
the whole time according to (the length of) the time of folly, seeing that He 
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requites them far less than they deserve, just as He does the good beyond the 
measure and period (of their deserts); for the reward is everlasting. It has not 
been revealed whether the goodness of God wishes to punish without ceasing 
the blameworthy who have been found guilty of evil deeds (or not), as we have 
already said before (***) But if punishment is to be weighed out according to sin, 
not even so would punishment be endless. For as regards that which is said in 
the Gospel, ‘These shall go away into aiwviog punishment, but the righteous 
into aicvtoc life’ [Matt 25:46], this word aiwvioç [/-Glam] is not definite: for if it 
be not so, how did Peter say to our Lord, ‘Thou shalt not wash my feet /-‘6lam’ 
[John 13:8], and yet He washed him? And of Babylon He said, 'No man shall 
dwell there /-ólam' [Isa 13:20], and behold many generations dwell there. 


In the Book of Memorials he says: ‘I hold what the most celebrated of the holy 
Fathers say, that He cuts off a little from much. The penalty of Gehenna is a 
human's mind; for the punishment there is of two kinds, that of the body and 
that of the mind. That of the body is perhaps in proportion to the degree of 
sin, and He lessens and diminishes its duration; but that of the mind is l- Glam, 
and the Judgement is - 6/am.’—But in the New Testament L-'ólàm [aiwvios] does 
not mean ‘without end’? 


To Him be glory and dominion and praise and exaltation and honour for ever 
and ever. Amen and Amen.?6 


Since Solomon has handed down a longer excerpt from Theodore than Isaac 
has, I think, with Sebastian Brock, that he is likely to depend, not on Isaac 
himself, but on an independent source. This enhances the value of his attes- 
tation. In this passage, the paragraph on Isaac consists in three quotations 
from his work, which I shall discuss in the chapter devoted to him. The 
following quotation from Theodore, which in its first part is much fuller 
that Isaac’s, illustrates how Theodore understood otherworldly suffering as 
instructive and purifying, since thanks to this sinners will convert to God 
and thus will have a share in the blessedness granted by God's grace. I shall 
comment later on the quotations adduced by Theodore, in order to point 
out the identity of interpretation between him and Gregory of Nyssa. 

The room devoted by Solomon to two long quotations from Diodore's 
work on Providence or the salvific economy is particularly ample, since 
these are crucial arguments. Solomon clearly wants to emphasise their con- 
tent, all the more in that he concludes the whole of his work with these very 
quotations.” This clearly shows that he agrees with Diodore and professes 


556 T quote, with small emendations, the translation of The Book of the Bee by E.A. Wallis 
Budge (Oxford, 1886), 139-141. 

557 In an East Syriac manuscript copied in 1615 (ms. 9 in the Thrissur collection of the 
Church of the East) the Book of the Bee by Solomon is found together with a work entitled, 
"The Story of a Demon who Repented and was Admitted in the Love of God.” 
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his doctrine of apokatastasis. Diodore's first fragment shows that he adhered 
to Origen's idea (expressed in Fr. in Rom. from the Catenae 22,1 and else- 
where) that otherworldly retribution will have a measure, and in particular 
it will be commensurate with one's sins, whereas blessedness, which derives, 
not from retribution, but from God's grace, will be commensurate with noth- 
ing, and thus will have no measure and no end. 

The first passage that Solomon quotes from Diodore also conveys the 
notion that the eventual apokatastasis will reveal that the resurrection is a 
grace for all humans. Indeed, if the wicked were resurrected only in order 
to be punished, the resurrection would no longer be a good, because for 
them it would be better not to rise again. This is the very same argument 
that seems to underlie a fragment of Theodore of Mopsuestia I shall discuss 
in a short while. It is not surprising that Theodore drew on his teacher's rea- 
soning. The second passage from Diodore is extremely interesting as well, 
since it shows his profound linguistic awareness of the meaning that 6/am 
and [-ólam, oiov and aiwvios have in the Bible: they do not indicate eter- 
nity. I shall return soon to the importance of this terminological awareness 
in Diodore, since it directly bears on the doctrine of apokatastasis. In this 
fragment, he rightly declares that in the New Testament aiovtoc (in Hebrew, 
cited in the Syriac, [-ólam) does not mean “without end,” so that expressions 
such as “aiwviog punishment,” “aiwvıoç fire,” and the like do not indicate a 
punishment that is eternal, i.e., without end. This fragment clearly confirms 
what I have argued elsewhere,*? that is, how crucial this lexical question was 
to the issue of apokatastasis. 

Shortly after Isaac, in the eighth century, John of Dara provides a confir- 
mation concerning, again, both Diodore and Theodore together in his work 
On the Resurrection of Human Bodies 4,21: 


Diodore of Tarsus, in the book he wrote on the providential economy, and 
Theodore, a disciple of his and the teacher of Nestorius, in many passages 
claim that damnation will come to an end. 


Unfortunately we do not seem to have preserved Diodore's work on the 
providential economy—which is the same as quoted by Solomon of Basra 
and which may well have disappeared precisely on account of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis it defended— but from what is extant of Diodore's works, 
as I shall show, it is possible to confirm John's, Isaac's, Solomon's, and the 
others' attestations. 


558 In Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition. 
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In his Liber Scholiorum, 2,63, Theodore Bar Konai (who knew the work of 
Bardaisan, too, another supporter of apokatastasis, as I have demonstrated), 
while discussing the question whether those who are in Gehenna can be 
made worthy of the Kingdom, says: 


Some among the wise and learned, such as Mar Diodoros and the blessed 
Interpreter [sc. Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia], have indi- 
cated this in an enigmatic way, by adducing that God is not only just, but also 
merciful, and that it becomes the One who judges with justice to have sinners 
suffer in a measure that is proportional to their sins and then make them wor- 
thy of blessedness. 


Theodore Bar Konai's reference to the "enigmatic way" in which Diodore 
and Theodore supported the apokatastasis doctrine, together with the loss 
of most of their works, can explain the reason why this point in their treat- 
ments is regularly overlooked, or at times even questioned. But I shall point 
out that a painstaking analysis of their works reveals hints that confirm 
Isaac's and the others' clear attestations. Theodore's fragment, moreover, 
offers a valuable indication concerning one of the arguments that Diodore 
and Theodore used in support of the apokatastasis doctrine: it is the same 
theological argument used by Origen and his followers, based on what is wor- 
thy of God, what becomes God. 


b. Diodore 


After the testimonies that regard both Diodore and Theodore together as 
supporters of the theory of apokatastasis, I shall now concentrate on those 
which concern Diodore alone, and then Theodore alone. 

For Diodore we have a Syriac fragment cited by 'Abdisho (Ebedjesu): 
poena [|...], iniquis, non tamen perpetua [...], sed ut aliquo exiguo tempore, 
iuxta mensuram delicti, torqueantur.*? This fragment is entirely consistent 
with all the testimonies I have adduced so far. Otherworldly punishment will 
not be eternal, but commensurate with each one’s sins. 

Isaac of Nineveh in his Second Part, 39,1113, after the common testimony 
on Diodore and Theodore that I have already mentioned, refers specifi- 
cally to Diodore. He—himself a supporter of the apokatastasis doctrine— 
reports Diodore's view that otherworldly suffering will last only a short time, 
whereas blessedness will last for all eternity, and "not even the immense 
evilness of demons can overcome the measure of God's goodness" The 


559 LS. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, III,I (Romae 1725 [rist. Piscat- 
away, NJ, 2004]), 324. 
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quotations are from Diodore's book On Providence 5—6.5? As I shall point 
out speaking of the Origenian phase of Augustine, "God's goodness" is not 
simply to be understood as God's kindness and mercy, but—much more 
metaphysically—as the fact that God is the absolute Good, whereas evil 
hasno ontological subsistence. Diodore is professing the same metaphysical 
monism that Origen supported against the “Gnostics,” and that Augustine 
(using Origen's weapons!) supported against the Manichaeans in the very 
years of Diodore's last period on earth.** Not accidentally, Diodore too used 
his metaphysical monism against the Manichaeans: he wrote 25 books Con- 
tra Manichaeos (Phot. Bibl. cod. 85). 

What emerges from these testimonies and from Ebedjesus's and Isaac's 
fragments is perfectly in line with Diodore's conception of the therapeutic 
value of all suffering established by God. Diodore too, like Clement, Origen, 
and Gregory Nyssen, presents punishments established by God as therapies, 
in his Commentary on Psalms, while commenting on Psalm 4: 


As an expert surgeon, [God] applies to us, or allows others to apply to us, heavy 
and difficult conditions, as though they were a cauterisation or a surgical 
incision. [...] God does everything for the sake of our good, since nothing will 
come to pass that is not good. 


Diodore insists on the same concept in his commentary on Psalm 39 as well; 
all sufferings inflicted by God have a therapeutic and educative function: 


I realise that all of your scourging is aimed at correcting and improving a 
person [...] in order to improve their soul [...] I must accept a punishment that 
is commensurate with the limits of my life. 


The last sentence also introduces the idea, typical of Origen and all the 
supporters of the apokatastasis doctrine, that all punishments, or better all 
purifications, must be commensurate with one's sins, which are limited at 
least on account of the limited duration of one's life, and therefore cannot 
be eternal. 


560 CPG 4,3820 (b). 

561 For Augustine, see below, Ch. 4, the full demonstration in the section on Augustine. 

562 A severe Judgement on this commentary has been expressed by LL O'Keefe, “ʻA Let- 
ter that Killeth': toward a reassessment of Antiochene exegesis or Diodore, Theodore, and 
Theodoret on the Psalms,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 8 (2000) 83-104, who deals with 
the whole exegeticalline of Diodore and Theodore. Their hostility to allegorical and spiritual 
exegesis, in his view, tended to break the unity between the Old and the New Testament. Hill 
criticised Theodore's approach as more limited than that of Diodore. See below, however, 
on prudence in drawing too strong an opposition between the Antiochian theoria and the 
Alexandrian allegoresis of Scripture. 
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It is meaningful that Diodore applies Christ's universal sovereignty to 
his salvific economy and understands the universal submission to Christ 
announced in 1Cor 15:24-28 as a joyous submission (Comm. in Ps. 2). This 
is very close to Origen's equation, taken over by Gregory of Nyssa as well, 
between the eventual universal submission to Christ and universal salva- 
tion. This universal submission is the object of Diodore's reflection also in 
Comm. in Ps. 45 and 8, where he also develops the so-called theology of the 
image, one of the pillars with which Origen and Gregory Nyssen buttressed 
their theory of apokatastasis. 

The reports about Diodore's adhesion to the theory of apokatastasis are 
also perfectly consistent with his linguistic awareness concerning the value 
of aiwv, and consequently of the adjective aiwvioc, in the Bible. For Dio- 
dore, like Origen, Didymus, and the Cappadocians, knew very well that aiw- 
vtoc in Scripture does not mean “eternal,” and that expressions such as xp 
aiwviov or alwviog xóAoactc do not at all mean “eternal fire" or “eternal punish- 
ment.’ This emerges not only in the long fragment from Solomon of Basra 
that I have already quoted, but also in some of Diodore's works preserved 
in Greek. In his commentary on Psalm 48:8, he observes that in the sen- 
tence, “God has established Zion eig aidva,” this last expression, "etc aidva, 
does not signify ‘to eternity, for the whole of time; how could it, if Jerusalem 
was besieged by Antiochus and then by the Romans? Rather, Scripture typ- 
ically calls so things that last for a certain period of time.’ In support of this 
claim, Diodore cites Psalm 21:4: “You gave him length of days eig aiva aid- 
voç”: since king Ezekias will obviously die, Diodore observes, ei evo cannot 
possibly mean "forever, for eternity" This is exactly the kind of observations 
Diodore carries on in the Syriac fragment quoted by Solomon of Basra as 
well. 

Diodore shared this linguistic awareness with Origen. Indeed, even if the 
School of Antioch is often regarded as opposed to the Alexandrian line 
as hostile to allegorical interpretation, this dichotomy should be seen as 
much more limited and relative, and influenced by a polemic against pagan 
Neoplatonic allegoresis.** Indeed, the position of Diodore and Theodore 


565 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 203-204. 

564 See I. Ramelli, “Giovanni Crisostomo e l'esegesi scritturale: le scuole di Alessandria 
e di Antiochia e le polemiche con gli allegoristi pagani," in Giovanni Crisostomo: Oriente e 
Occidente tra IV e V secolo, I (Rome, 2005), 121162; R.C. Hill, transl., Diodore of Tarsus: Com- 
mentary on Psalms 1-51 (Atlanta—Leiden, 2005), xi-xxxvii; M. Mitchell, “Christian Martyrdom 
and the ‘Dialect of the Holy Scriptures’: The Literal, the Allegorical, the Martyrological," Bibli- 
cal Interpretation 17 (2009) 177—206, also expanded in Ead., Paul the Corinthians, and the Birth 
of Christian Hermeneutics (Cambridge, 2010), 107 and passim. Cf. F. Young, Biblical Exegesis 
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against allegory is to be seen, not as a reaction against Origen, but as a 
reaction against "pagan" Neoplatonic allegory, especially that of Emperor 
Julian and Secundus Salustius. Within the Christians, I would not even 
exclude a polemic against *Gnostic" allegoresis, or at any rate an allegorism 
which, unlike that of Origen, denied the historical level of the sacred text 
(Theodore in his Commentary on the minor Pauline epistles, 1,75 Swete,5* 
criticises not allegorists in general, but those who, unlike Origen, rejected 
the literal-historical reading, narrationem rerum gestarum). Nor should the 
Antiochenes' predilection for 9ewpia be overstated; for example, Adrian's 
Isagoge, a Scriptural exegetical handbook, reveals a critical attitude toward 
Oewpia (praes. $133)-*' And the influence of Origen's eschatology on the 
main exponents of this school, at least Diodore and Theodore, should be 
taken into full consideration.** There were also tight relationships between 
the school of Antioch and the Cappadocians, especially between Diodore 
and Basil. Diodore and Theodore were particularly venerated in the East- 
ern Syriac church, the so-called Nestorian church; especially Theodore was 
called “the Interpreter” and highly honoured there.*” He is also mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Arbela (69 Kawerau = 65 Ramelli) as a “perfect man" and 
a defender of orthodoxy, and appears in the so-called Cause of the Founda- 
tion of the Schools, a work of Eastern Syriac ("Nestorian") inspiration, in a 
very positive light. Precisely for their alleged “Nestorianism,” Diodore's and 
Theodore's writings were destroyed by imperial decree, under the pressure 
of Cyril of Alexandria! However, part of their writings are preserved in 
Greek, and a good deal in translations, especially Syriac. 


and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge, 1997), 161-216, who labels Antiochene 
exegesis as "ikonic" (173; cf. 169—176); D. Wallace-Hadrill, Christian Antioch (Cambridge, 1982), 
29-30. 

565 On which see F. Thome, Historia contra Mythos (Bonn, 2004). Diodore's and Theodore's 
exegesis, moreover, was guided by pastoral concerns: see esp. R.Ch. Hill, Reading the Old 
Testament in Antioch (Atlanta-Leiden, 2005). 

566 See now Theodore of Mopsuestia: Commentary on the Minor Pauline Epistles, tr., intr. and 
notes by R.A. Greer (Atlanta, 2010). 

567 CPG 6527; ed. by F. Goessling, Adrians Eicaywyn ei tac 9e(ac ypapdc (Berlin, 1887). The 
critique of 8eweta is rightly noted by P. Martens, “Antiochene Exegetical Advice: Adrian's 
Introduction to the Divine Scriptures,’ paper at the NAPS Annual Meeting, Chicago May 2012, 
forthcoming. 

568 LN Guinot, “L’ école exégétique d'Antioche et ses relations avec Origéne;' in Origeni- 
ana VIII, 149-1166, rightly highlights Origen's influence on the Antioch school. 

569 See R. Pouchet, "Les rapports de Basile de Césarée avec Diodore de Tarse,” Bulletin de 
Littérature Ecclésiastique 87 (1986) 243-272. 

570 See I. Ramelli, "Linee introduttive a Barhadbeshabba,. ‘Ilu 9 (2004) 127-181. 

571 See J. Behr, The Case against Diodore and Theodore. Texts and their Contexts (Oxford— 
New York, 2011). 
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One of the works of Diodore that are preserved in Greek is his preface 
to his own commentary on the Psalms.*” This is also particularly relevant 
to the present research. Diodore there observes that some Psalms are moral 
and others doctrinal. The latter are especially those which teach the doc- 
trine of the Providence of God. These, Diodore says, refute not only those 
who do not believe in the Creator, but also those who believe in the Cre- 
ator but do not believe in divine Providence. Scholars wonder who the latter 
are, and why Diodore insists so vehemently on Providence and on believ- 
ing in Providence throughout his commentary. These cannot be Epicureans, 
since Epicureans did not believe in divine Providence, to be sure, but they 
believed in gods that were notthe Christian God. The target of Diodore's crit- 
icism were rather Christians, and those Christians who did not believe in the 
power of the Providence of God. It sounds awkward, since one would sup- 
pose that all Christians believe in divine Providence, but Diodore conceived 
of divine Providence in the same way as Origen did: God's Providence is that 
which in all ways and by all means provides for the salvation of all, until 
the telos. It is most significant that the fragment on apokatastasis quoted 
by Isaac of Nineveh comes precisely from Diodore's lost book On Providence 
(IIepl npovotac), in which Diodore evidently argued that God's Providence 
leads to the eventual apokatastasis. In this perspective, those who believe 
in God but not in God's Providence are those Christians who believe in 
God, but not in the eventual apokatastasis, which is the triumph of divine 
Providence, and in which the above-quoted fragments confirm that Diodore 
believed. 

But there are further confirmations. Diodore seems to me to have been 
inspired by Origen's homilies on Psalms 36-38, in which he states (in In Ps. 35 
2,2) that in eternity there will be neither the sinner himself nor the place of 
his sin, since, after the purification of all evil, there will be no sinners any 
more. And in In Ps. 38, 1,5 he blames—exactly like Diodore after him— those 
who do not believe in the Providence of God, calling them “blasphemous.” 
Likewise Origen, in De or. 5,1, criticises those who admit of God's existence in 
words, but in fact eliminate God's Providence (tav u£yptc óvóportoc Të 
O&6v, THY npóvotay dé adtod dnootepovvtwv). It is probable that Diodore was 
inspired by Origen in his criticism of those who believed in God but not in 


572 Cf. R.C. Hill, transl., Diodore of Tarsus: Commentary on Psalms 1-51 (Atlanta-Leiden, 
2005). Text in CC, Gr, 6, 1980, by J.M. Olivier. Diodore's commentary was handed down in an 
anonymous form because of the condemnations of Theodore and Nestorius, which affected 
Diodore as well. Cf. Hill, Reading the Old Testament. 
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divine Providence. For Origen, and probably also for Diodore, not believing 
in the eventual apokatastasis is tantamount to refusing to believe in divine 
Providence. Indeed, Origen, like Clement before and Diodore after him, 
insists on the omnipresence of divine Providence—which Clement deemed 
active even in hell, an idea that will reappear in Isaac of Nineveh*?—which 
operates both before human falls and afterwards (In Ps. 36, 3,8). And he 
stresses that punishments decided by God are exclusively aimed at the 
punished person's improvement (In Ps. 37, 11). The “heretics” whom Origen 
is criticising are “Gnostics,” who did not believe in universal restoration in 
the sense in which Origen did.** Thus, Origen's influence on Diodore is very 
probable also in this respect, and for both of them those who believe in God 
the Creator but do not believe in divine Providence are those Christians who 
do not believe in the eventual universal restoration, which is the supreme 
work of divine Providence. 

Diodore's insistence on divine Providence is clear in other passages as 
well, for instance in the conclusion of his commentary on Psalm 4: “Grant 
me peace, o Lord; may I never imagine that what is marked by your Providence 
is bereft of it.’ In the above-mentioned preface to the commentary on the 
Psalms Diodore emphasises that “God’s Providence reaches even the most 
insignificant beings,’ because no creature of God is deprived of the partic- 
ipation in divine Providence, “including Providence for the future,” which 
probably refers to the eschatological victory of Providence. Diodore argues 
that the Godhead would never have created insignificant beings, such as 
creatures are before It, only in order to abandon them, leaving them without 
Its Providence. 

Straight in his commentary on Psalm 1 Diodore insists on the impiety 
of those who think that “God exists, but does not apply Providence to all 
existing creatures,’ and in his Commentary on Psalms he repeatedly insists 
on God's Providence, mercy, and giAavépwria often in connection with 
salvation granted by God.55 The first of those which Diodore labels “doc- 
trinal Psalms" is Psalm 4, and Diodore's comments on it entirely revolve 
around the notion of Providence. The very beginning is: "Psalm 4 is a refu- 
tation of those who presume that creatures are outside the reach of God's 


573 See above, Ch. 1, and below, Ch. 4, the sections on Clement and Isaac respectively. 

574 See above, the section I devoted to apokatastasis in “Gnosticism,” and more in detail 
in "Apokatastasis in Coptic Gnostic Texts from Nag Hammadi and Clement's and Origen's 
Apokatastasis,” Journal of Coptic Studies 14 (2012) 33—45. 

575 E.g. Psalm 5; 12; 18; 19; 22; 28; 30; 32; 33; 34: 36; 375 405 41; 42; 435 44; 51. 
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Providence.” Just like Origen, Diodore too thinks that divine Providence is 
not in conflict with each one's free will and responsibility, and rewards and 
punishments as consequences of each one's choices. For Diodore goes on to 
say: 
The greatest expression of Providence is that an identical lot is not granted 
to all indiscriminately, sinners and just, but all benefit from God's care in 
proportion to their individual merit. Indeed, if all were to enjoy the same goods 


immediately, this would be an effect, no longer of Providence, but of confusion 
and lack of discernment. 


All will enjoy the same goods, not immediately, because of the differenti- 
ation of their merits, but in the telos, after the purification and perfecting 
of all. Psalm 4, as Diodore remarks, is like a hymn devoted to Providence, 
“and it is really a hymn of praise to God to express the belief that all peo- 
ple are the object of God's care, and all that which concerns them falls under 
God's Providence.” Throughout his comments on Psalm 4, Diodore strongly 
insists on Providence and on the intermingling of justice and Providence 
in God: "Those who proclaim that God does not exert Providence are quite 
mistaken; their vain argument consists in the conviction that the Judge does 
not exert supervision [...] refusing to acknowledge God's role as a Judge 
together with Providence.” For Diodore, just as for Origen, God's justice and 
God's Providence are closely related to one another, in the same way as God's 
Providence is not in the least at odds with each one's free will and responsi- 
bility. 

That Diodore conceives of Providence as implying salvation is also indi- 
cated in his introduction to Psalm 19, another doctrinal Psalm according to 
his classification. Here he returns to the classification of those who do not 
believe in divine Providence, or do not believe in it appropriately. Of those 
who believe in it, some, Diodore observes, confine Providence to heaven; 
others to the whole of humanity but not the single human beings. The for- 
mer might be Aristotelians, who excluded the sublunar world from the reach 
of divine Providence; however, if Diodore is speaking of Christians, these 
may be those who confined Providence to heaven or Paradise, excluding 
those who are punished. For in Diodore's view, just as in Clement's and Ori- 
gen's, punishments themselves are providential, in that they are purifying 
and therapeutic. This is repeated by Diodore in his comment on Psalm 28,5: 
“It is by You that I am chastised, and my suffering is aimed at being benefi- 
cial to my soul [...] a moderate correction for my improvement." The second 
category of those who have a distorted conception of divine Providence is 
identified by Diodore, in his comment on Psalm 19, with those who believe 
that divine Providence extends to humanity as a whole, qua redeemed, but 
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not to each individual. Diodore's idea is similar to that of Origen: divine Prov- 
idence extends to every single creature, and respects its free will, but leads 
it to salvation. 

At the end of his comments on Psalm 19, Diodore prays to God in terms 
that are perfectly consistent with this line of thought, and which will emerge 
again in Cassian:* “My Lord, help me to persevere in the attitude I have 
when I make the right choices, and in the cases in which I choose to make 
mistakes, redeem me!” Likewise, in his comments on Psalm 51 Diodore 
remarks that it is God who grants repentance and a renewal of one’s heart 
and thoughts. Again with consistency, in his comments on Psalm 5 Diodore 
observes that God’s Providence takes care “even of those who are going into 
perdition and ruin as a consequence of their evilness.” Shortly after, Diodore, 
against those who extended God's Providence only to some, or only to the 
wholeness of humanity, observes that Christ died “for each single human.” 

If generally no satisfactory explanation is offered of Diodore's empha- 
sis on Providence in his commentary on the Psalms, and no satisfactory 
identification is proposed of those who believe in God but not in God's Prov- 
idence, this is probably because these statements of Diodore's, preserved 
in Greek, are not read in the light of the Syriac fragments and testimonies 
concerning him. The latter clearly reveal that he professed the doctrine of 
apokatastasis, and illuminate many Greek passages, all the more in that 
they reveal (especially those provided by Isaac of Nineveh and Solomon of 
Basra) that Diodore wrote a treatise precisely devoted to God's Providence 
and providential economy, and in it he argued that the eventual outcome 
of the activity of Providence will be exactly the final universal apokatasta- 
sis. 

Diodore's protology is also in line with his Origenian eschatology as I 
have reconstructed it. Michael Glycas, Annales 152, reports that Diodore 
of Tarsus, together with Anastasius Sinaita, Severus of Antioch, and others 
maintained the creation of an intelligible world prior to that of the visible 
world. And he associates their position to that of the Cappadocians, Basil 
and Gregory Nazianzen, who both claimed that there was a world prior to 
this one and adapted to the angelic powers. The presence of this Origenian 
reminiscence does not surprise in the Cappadocians, but not in Diodore 
either, who was obviously influenced by Origen's ideas more than is usually 
assumed. 


576 See below, Ch. 4, section on Cassian (also with the issue of the identity of this author). 
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Last, but not least, itis also interesting to notice that Diodore surely knew 
Bardaisan's arguments against Fate very well, and that the work in which 
these arguments are preserved, the Liber legum regionum, culminates with 
the exposition of the doctrine of apokatastasis, as I have already argued. 
Diodore's knowledge of these arguments is proven by his own work against 
Fate." Its title, Katà Eipappevys, coincides with that of Bardaisan's work 
according to Epiphanius and Theodoret.** Here, Diodore addresses again 
the problems of theodicy, human freedom, and Providence, in the frame- 
work of a refutation of astrological determinism. Diodore wants to erase 
even the name of Fate, while Bardaisan kept it—but in fact, like Diodore, he 
deprived it ofany power, excluding human free will and nature from its juris- 
diction and making it the expression of God's Providence. Diodore clearly 
deploys Bardaisan's arguments against Fate. John Chrysostom, a disciple of 
Diodore in Antioch, based himself on Diodore in turn when he devoted six 
homilies to the refutation of fatalism. 

In Book 1 Diodore argues against the eternity of the world, in that he 
considered it to be the theory on which the supporters of the omnipotence 
of Fate based themselves. For such an idea could develop only in the absence 
of the notion of a God who is a creator and governs the world after bringing 
it into existence out of nothing.*? Here, too, Diodore insists that “the world 
should be deemed to be neither uncreated nor created spontaneously, nor 
bereft of Providence, but we should know with clarity and we should consider 
to be indubitable that it is God who provides creatures both with being and 
with being well" These categories of "being" and *being well" will return in 
Maximus the Confessor, as I shall show in due course. 


577 PG 103,829-876. Some attention was rightly drawn to this treatise thirty years ago by 
C. Schaeublin, "Zu Diodors von Tarsos Schrift gegen die Astrologie (Phot. Bibl. cod. 223), 
Rheinisches Museum 123 (1980) 531-67. 

578 See my Bardaisan of Edessa, 126—145, with full analysis of Diodore's work and demon- 
stration of its dependence on Bardaisan's work against Fate. Diodore's treatise is lost, but a 
detailed abridgement is preserved by Photius Bibl. cod. 223 (PG 103,829-876). His witness 
is confirmed by the Suda in the lemma devoted to Diodore himself, in which a work Kata 
àotpovópwy xot dotpoAdywv xat Eiuappevys is recorded. 

579 In this respect, Diodore agreed with Bardaisan, who regarded this world as created by 
God through Christ-Logos and entirely ruled by God's Providence. Diodore argues that the 
world had a beginning and will have an end, just like all creatures in it. This is a sign of their 
very status of creatures, dependent on God (col. 831). The elements themselves are creatures 
(col. 833). Diodore wanted to support the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo and to exclude that 
anything else, besides God, exists that is uncreated, i.e. immutable and autonomous. Now, 
Bardaisan himself likewise conceived of the "beings" as creatures (even though preexisting 
this world), and dependent on God. 
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Diodore refutes the same "climatic" theory of Fate that was rejected by 
Bardaisan in the Liber legum regionum. This theory is found refuted only in 
Christian authors, beginning with Bardaisan himself and including Gregory 
Nyssen, as I have demonstrated.*? It is the astrological doctrine according 
to which the earth is divided into climatic zones, each of which is subject 
to the influence of a given planet or constellation of the zodiac (Ch. 29). 
It is again Bardaisan who inspired Diodore's argument that the heavenly 
bodies cannot influence the course of nature. Fate cannot extend its own 
control to everything; for example, it cannot have snow fall during the sum- 
mer. Likewise, Bardaisan in the Liber argued that Fate, for instance, cannot 
have either a child or a decrepit man beget a baby. For both generation and 
seasons depend on the laws of nature, against which Fate has no power. 
Diodore adduces this very same argument, deriving from the inviolabil- 
ity of the laws of nature, in many variants." His distinction between the 
body, governed by nature, and the spirit, endowed with free will, also corre- 
sponds to that which Bardaisan draws in the Liber. Diodore even produces 
the same examples as Bardaisan does when he mentions those aspects 
of human life that are governed by nature and over which Fate has no 
power??? 

Especially in Book 6, Ch. 44, Diodore takes up Bardaisan's argument 
to prove that it is human free will, rather than stars, that determines the 
customs and laws of the various peoples. Diodore's argument is identical 
to that of Bardaisan.*? Diodore proves even closer to Bardaisan in Ch. 45, 


580 See my Bardaisan of Edessa, 122-126. 

53! In the case of animals, their figure, their way of nourishing or expressing themselves, 
their migrations, etc., depend on their respective species, and therefore on their nature, and 
not on Fate. Humans, instead, depend not only on nature, which determines the laws oftheir 
own species, within the sphere of their bodies, but also on their free will, on which their 
behaviour and choices depend. 

582 Col. 860: "Nature annihilates the power of Fate and overcomes it in all respects: in the 
extension of times, the union of bodies, the varieties of births, transformations with age, and 
all other aspects depending on nature, none of which Fate is capable of changing.’ 

583 Col. 861: “It is evident that the intellect was given by God to human beings; with passing 
time and labour, and, above all, thanks to God's help, it discovered what was useful to life: 
there is no need to invent further explanations with much effort. How is it that, even within 
the same race, a whole people grow their hair long, whereas others cut it? And how is it that 
another people has as a custom that men have intercourse with their own mothers, while the 
vast majority of the peoples consider this custom abominable? And peoples are different for 
numberless other distinctions of laws, life styles, and habits. And no course of stars has those 
who keep their hair long cut it, or forces others to do things which they did not learn in their 
customs. And these are the contents of the present chapter.” 
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in which he responds to the astrological objection concerning climatic 
zones, each governed by a star, to which Bardaisan had replied first. And 
Diodore responds to this objection exactly like Bardaisan, producing the 
same examples of the Jews and the Christians, two peoples who maintain 
their laws in different regions of the earth ei The most disparate peoples 


584 Here is Diodore's reworking of Bardaisan’s argument: “In the subsequent chapter he 
adds that, even ifthe fanatic supporters of Fate deemed it good to have recourse to the simul- 
taneous rising of the stars which are different from those of the zodiacal signs and planets, 
andneither do they rejoice in the effects ofthe horoscope, nor are they in reciprocal harmony, 
but each of them produces its own effects, according to the different climates, let them tell 
us where the argument concerning the horoscope could remain stable and unshaken. For, 
each one of these stars, according to what they say, with its own forces wipes out the influ- 
ences of the horoscope. What is more, not even all of them occupy the same measure of the 
earth, like, for instance, the space occupied by the Iberians, the Lazians, the Romans, and 
the others. How is it possible, then, that this people here may live with a life style, laws, and 
customs diametrically opposed to those ofthis other people? Second: how could one explain 
that very many peoples, albeit remaining within the boundaries of their land, have converted 
to the customs of the Romans? Moreover, third: the Jewish people migrated to Egypt, but did 
not abandon their ancestral laws. Then, after leaving Egypt, they settled in Palestine and Ara- 
bia, and chased away their previous idolatrous inhabitants by means of wars, and they did 
not detach themselves from the Mosaic laws. But not even when it was brought to Babylon 
in captivity, and when, subsequently, it was dispersed throughout the earth, did the Jewish 
people separate from its ancestral laws, nor did any of the simultaneous risings of the stars, 
or the horoscope, force them to break the commandment either of the circumcision or of 
the Sabbath. Our own race, then, I mean that of the Christians, had its origin four hundred 
years ago, and immediately has conquered the whole inhabited world. It has detached each 
people from its own customs and has converted them to the way of living characterised by 
piety, without their changing their homeland, but while they continued to inhabit the same 
as before. Thus, Christianity has demonstrated that the old influences ofthe contiguous ris- 
ings are fallacious, vain, and risible. The preaching of unlearned people [sc. the Christian 
apostles] has manifestly annihilated these theses [sc. the theory of the climatic zones, first 
refuted by Bardaisan], to which the theory of the horoscope had already yielded, in that it did 
not work. Once upon a time, the world was subject to the Assyrians, then it was Babylon that 
exercises its power; then the Medes, in turn, took command; then the world power passed on 
to the Macedonians. But each people kept its own customs, and they were governed by their 
own sovereigns, although they did not know the common Lord who governs upon all. Now, 
instead, just as the faith is one, so is also the emperor one, and the only legitimate power of 
the Romans extends over three hundred peoples or more, just as one and the same religion 
also does. And the horoscope of each single human, now, forces nobody either to adore idols, 
or to have intercourse with their mothers, or to other behaviours due to which the various 
peoples not only differed from each other, but were also opposite to those who were con- 
trary to them. Now, let them tell us what follows: if it is Fate that determines the changes 
of religion and thought, how is it that it had no power to change the rest as well? For it has 
clearly demonstrated that it could not persuade or force anyone to wish ignominy, poverty, 
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in every zone have converted to Christianity and submitted to the law of 
Christ." Moreover, Bardaisan too, like Diodore, observed that Christianity 
had already spread “in every land and all regions.” The second argument 
adduced by Diodore is that of peoples who, conquered by the Romans, 
modified their laws and customs and assumed those of the Romans. This 
argument is inspired by that of Bardaisan on peoples changing their laws 
upon the decision of their governors; it even echoes the example adduced 
by Bardaisan, i.e., that of Abgar the Great, who, after his conversion to 
Christianity, forbade a pagan ritual mutilation. Indeed, according to Cassius 
Dio, he officially introduced that reform as an assimilation to the Roman 


illness, slavery, insult, or many other things ofthis kind, but, just as nature has proven in each 
case stronger than the influences of the horoscope, so our reasoning faculty, maintaining its 
own privilege of freewill, in all that it does on the basis of a free choice, proves superior to the 
astrologers’ babble.” 

Diodore closely follows Bardaisan’s argument. The reference to the Lazians, a Colchian 
people, cited by Lucian (41.44), who was only slightly anterior to Bardaisan, is particularly 
interesting. Indeed, it is on the basis of this reference that in my edition of the Liber, col. 596 
Nau, I proposed to correct the reading “Zazi” of the ms. into “Lazi,” also given the resemblance 
between Aand iin Syriac, both in estrangela and, even more, in serto. It is likely that the ms. 
of this work that Diodore read, whether it was Syriac (as I tend to believe) or Greek, still 
had the exact reading, whereas the only Syriac ms. of the Liber that is available to us has 
a variant reading that is probably corrupt. This is my translation of the Liber passage: “In 
Northern Sarmatia and in Iberia, in all the lands North of Pontus, and in the whole country 
of the Alans and among the Albans, among the Lazians and in Brusa, which is beyond the 
Douros.’ A clear proof of the difficulty of this passage and of the impossibility of individuating 
and locating the "Zazi" ("Zasians") is given by the versions of Eusebius, Caesarius, and the 
Ps.-Clementines: none ofthese keeps "Zazi"; they do not change this reading into "Lazi" either, 
but they omit this bit altogether, or else they replace it with other expressions, completely 
different. Eusebius in PE 6,10 renders ¿v Xpvoĝ; Caesarius entirely skips this phrase, and the 
Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones only have in Chrysea insula. This clearly indicates that 
none of these authors had any more access to the correct reading, whereas Diodore had. I 
believe Diodore had a good Syriac text, or at least a good Greek version, at his disposal. The 
very detail ofthe Lazi and that concerning the Christians' race, which I have illustrated, make 
me think that he did not simply use Eusebius's excerpts, but a full text of good quality, either 
Syriac or Greek. 

585 The very words with which Diodore introduces his treatment of the Christians, “our 
race [yévoc], I mean that of the Christians,’ are an echo of the phrase with which Bardaisan 
introduced his own example of the Christians: "the new race of us Christians." It even seems 
that Diodore is citing, not from the Greek translation, which in Eusebius is different, but from 
the Syriac text or from a Greek version different from that of Eusebius, who renders aipectc, 
not yévoc. Bardaisan's adjective “new,” in reference to “race,” also corresponds to Diodore's 
sentence, adapted to his own time, that Christianity is only four hundred years old and yet 
has conquered the whole world. 
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customs.** The argument concerning the Jewish people, too, was present 
already in Bardaisan, and that concerning Christians is identical in Bar- 
daisan and in Diodore, with the addition of the point based on the succes- 
sion of the empires.*' The latter was a natural addition for Diodore, who 
lived in a Christian empire, in a time in which the extension of the empire 
coincided with that of Christianity.** 

Diodore concludes his extensive argument, parallel to that of Bardaisan, 
by observing that changes in religion, convictions, laws, and so on, depend, 
not on Fate, but on free will. Likewise, the fact of adhering to a given philo- 
sophical school or religion depends, not on Fate, but on a free moral choice 
for good or evil. In Ch. 49 Diodore adds arguments based on Scripture and 
the salvific economy. He calls the latter "the great mystery of our salvation,’ 
because he includes in it the eventual apokatastasis, a theory which he sup- 
ported, like Bardaisan. 

Diodore agrees with Bardaisan that Fate is impotent with respect to 
human free will. There is only one point in which he detaches himself from 
Bardaisan's position, that is, the complete removal, not only of the concept, 
but even of the name of Fate. Bardaisan in fact had eliminated Fate as 
well, actually limiting himself to maintaining its name. Diodore conceives 
as directly dependent on God what Bardaisan conceived as dependent on 
God through fate, which he deemed, not an independent force, or even a 
deity, but an expression of God's Providence. He had already emptied Fate 
of any autonomous function and authority, having it depend on God.*? 


586 See Ramelli, "Edessa e i Romani." 

587 See my "Alcune osservazioni sulla teoria orosiana della successione degli imperi," Invig- 
ilata Lucernis 22 (2000) 179-191. 

588 A proviso should be made for the question of the barbarians and their conversion, 
which in the age of Theodosius began to be particularly felt. See my remarks in "L'inedito 
Pros basiléa di Temistio, con due postille e due tavole,” in coll. with E. Amato, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 99 (2006) 1-67. What I noted concerning Diodore is also true of Eusebius; see 
Verdoner, Narrated Reality, 160: "Chronologically, geographically, and politically, the Roman 
Empire appears as the borders ofthe church and as the entire world." 

589 So, why did Bardaisan maintain the name of “fate,” instead of abolishing it altogether? 
I believe he did so for at least two reasons. First, he wished to keep the notion of the stars 
as mediators of the dispensation of God's will; second, he probably intended to retain a 
precise correspondence. Indeed, the *nature-fate-freewill" tripartition, in which all these 
elements depend on God— nature is created by God, Fate is governed by God's will, and 
free will is a gift of God to the human being—exactly corresponds to the anthropological 
tripartition that is typical of Bardaisan's thought and was already present in Paul, in Origen, 
and in other philosophers as well. This is the relevant equation in Bardaisan's theoretical 
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According to Diodore, at any rate, Bardaisan was right in demolishing the 
pagan doctrine of Fate, and availed himself of excellent arguments. Indeed, 
Diodore appropriated most ofthem, often even to the point ofverbal echoes; 
he knew the work of a supporter ofthe doctrine of apokatastasis. 


c. Theodore 


Inaddition to the common testimonies on Diodore and Theodore thatIhave 
already quoted, from Isaac of Nineveh, John of Dara, and Solomon of Basra, 


framework: nature : body = fate : soul = free will : intellect /spirit. For, nature determines the 
laws that regulate generation, nutrition, and so on, and concerns the physical sphere; fate, 
according to Bardaisan, presides over the cases of life that do not depend on human will, 
suchas richness or poverty, good health or illness, exiles, the length of one's life, even if some 
aspects of these may indeed be influenced by our voluntary choices—for example, a dissolute 
life may bring about illnesses; imprudent behaviours may lead one to death, and the like—, 
and free will is exercised by our intellect, which is defined by Bardaisan in the Liber as “child 
of freedom,’ that is, free. I suspect that it is also for the sake of this symmetry that Bardaisan 
hesitated to abolish fate also in name, after refuting and eliminating it in fact. Diodore missed 
this point. What he failed to grasp is that, according to Bardaisan, it is not the case that the 
body is subjected to fate, while the soul is free, but it is precisely the vital or inferior soul, 
i.e., the soul that vivifies the body, that is subjected to fate, whereas what is free from fate is 
the intellect. This misunderstanding is evident from Diodore's own criticism (col. 876): while 
speaking of Bardaisan's followers mentioned in Ch. 51, Diodore affirms that they "subject the 
body to the rule of fate.” This is certainly untrue of Bardaisan himself, who subjected the body 
to nature, not to fate, as is transparent in the Liber. In his refutation, Diodore insists on the 
body and argues that, since Christ healed many persons in their bodies, it is impossible that 
this body be submitted to fate. In fact, this was not what Bardaisan thought. Here is Diodore's 
relevant piece: "But if not even the works of the salvific economy accomplished long ago by 
means of the angels and prophets were an effect ofthe horoscope (that is, ofthe configuration 
of the stars at each one's birth), nor even the works performed by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when he manifested himself in the body, healing innumerable human bodies, how could 
we possibly deem it good to affirm that the body is governed by the astral configuration that 
was present at each one's birth? For, otherwise, they would imply that God's threats against 
the disobedient and God's promises of rewards for the obedient are false. Or else, if the first 
option is true, the second is false. Moreover, how is it possible to submit the body to the 
power of the stars but set the soul free from it? [...] Bardaisan's followers should necessarily, 
either subject the soul too to the stars, or else, given that they dare not do so, declare the body 
free from their influence as well. And this is how Ch. 52 ends." Thus, Diodore states that one 
ought to either submit to Fate the soul, too, which Bardaisan's followers refused to do because 
of human free will, or leave the body free from Fate as well. But what Diodore misses is that 
Bardaisan subjected to Fate the inferior and vital soul, not the superior and rational soul, that 
is, the intellect, which he regarded as absolutely free from fate, nor did he submit the body 
to fate, since he rather subjected it to nature. Diodore's argument is misleading here, in that 
it does not correspond to Bardaisan's anthropology, so it cannot be considered to constitute 
a valid objection. 
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four others are extant that concern Theodore of Mopsuestia (350 ca.—428)°°° 
alone and are very clear. One is Latin,?! one Greek, and two Syriac. 
The Latin (PL 48,232) reads as follows: 


Ubi iam loco muneris resurrectio putabitur, si poena sine correctione resurgen- 
tibus inferatur? [...] Quis ita demens ut tantum bonum credat materiam fieri 
resurgentibus infiniti supplicii? 


Theodore rejects the idea of a resurrection that ends up in an eternal pun- 
ishment which is not aimed at correcting sinners. In this case, the resur- 
rection would be, not a glorious gift and good, but a damage.*? From the 
fragments of Diodore preserved by Solomon of Basra—in which, as I have 
pointed out, Diodore observed that resurrection must be a good and not 
an evil, a benefit and not a damage, as it would be if punishment after it 
were eternal—it results that Theodore was deeply inspired by his teacher 
Diodore on this score. Theodore seems to share Origen's and Nyssen's con- 
ception ofthe eventual resurrection: not only physical, so that it can become 
materia infiniti supplicii, but also spiritual, so to bring about reformation 


599 A good introduction to his biography and theology and a useful history of scholarship 
on him is now offered by F.G. McLeod, Theodore of Mopsuestia (London-New York, 2009); 
Idem, The Roles of Christ's Humanity in Salvation: Insights from Theodore of Mopsuestia (Wash- 
ington, 2005). See also R. Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste (Cité du Vatican, 1948); 
M. Simonetti, “Note sull'esegesi veterotestamentaria di Teodoro di Mopsuestia,” Vetera Chris- 
tianorum 14 (1977) 96-102; L. Van Rompay, Théodore de Mopsueste. Fragments syriaques du 
Commentaire des Psaumes (Psaume n8 et Psaumes 138-48), CSCO 435-436 (Lovanii, 1982); 
P. Bruns, Theodor von Mopsuestia. Katechetische Homilien, I-II, FC, 17 (Freiburg, 1995); Idem, 
Den Menschen mit dem Himmel Verbinden, CSCO, 549, Subsidia 89 (Louvain, 1995); S.P. Brock, 
From Ephrem to Romanos: Interactions between Syriac and Greek in Late Antiquity (Alder- 
shot, 1999), Ch. 3: "The Syriac Background to the World of Theodore of Tarsus" (from 1995); 
S. Gerber, Theodor von Mopsuestia und das Nicdnum. Studien zu den katechetischen Homilien, 
Vigiliae Christianae Suppl. 51 (Leiden, 2000); M. Debie-G. Coutourier-T. Matura, tr., Théodore 
de Mopsueste. Homelies catéchetiques (Paris, 1996); I. Onatibia (intr.)—S. Janeras (tr.), Teodor de 
Mopsuéstia. Homilies Catequétiques (Barcelona, 2000); Thome, Historia contra Mythos; Idem, 
Studien zum Johanneskommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia (Bonn, 2008). 

59! Excerpts from Theodore's works were preserved in the Collectio Palatina and Marius 
Mercator offered a Latin translation. See E. Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 
vol. 151 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1924), 173176. 

592 A similar argument seems to have been advanced, centuries after, by KJ. Clark, who 
thinks that God's goodness is incompatible with the doctrine of the eternity of hell. The 
Medieval solution that God is good with the damned, because he allows them to continue 
to exist is countered by Clark on the grounds that existing among eternal torments cannot 
be better than not existing at all. Thus, better not to be resurrected than to be and endure 
eternal tortures. Moreover, an eternal torment is not adequate to a finite sin. See K.J. Clark, 
"God is Great, God is Good: Medieval Conceptions of Divine Goodness and the Problem of 
Hell,” Religious Studies 37 (2001) 15-31. 
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and purification. Only in this way can resurrection be a "great good" and 
"gift" Photius (Bibl. cod. 81) seems to confirm this, when he observes that 
Theodore “maintained an odd doctrine concerning the resurrection of sin- 
ners.” 

The Greek testimony, usually overlooked by the few scholars who have 
touched upon the issue of Theodore's doctrine of apokatastasis, comes from 
Photius, who in Bibl. cod. 177 is providing a summary of Theodore’s lost 
treatise Against Those Who Claim that Humans Sin by Nature and not by 
Intention. Photius remarks that in his view Theodore in that treatise shows 
to “suffer from the heresy of Nestorius, and also from that of Origen, at least 
in that he suggests the end of punishment [xatà ye tò oc ónopwvetv THS 
xoAdcews].” Indeed, shortly after in the same “codex” Photius attests that in 
this work Theodore proclaimed that the resurrection will be followed by the 
restoration: “in that apokatastasis that comes after the resurrection [èv TH petà 
THY Oudoroomg &noxatastáosi].” 

The first Syriac fragment is a part of the above-mentioned testimony of 
Solomon of Basra, which reads as follows: 


The wicked [...], after converting by means of the fear of punishments or of the 
violence of punishments themselves [...], will finally deserve to enjoy God's 
generosity. For Jesus would never have said, “until you give back the very last 
coin,” unless it were possible that, after undergoing punishment for our sins, 
we shall be liberated from them. Nor would Jesus have said [...], “he will be 
beaten many times" and “he will be beaten few times,” unless punishment were 
commensurate with sins and, after undergoing it, sinners finally ceased to be 
punished. 


Theodore is on the line of Origen, Gregory Nyssen, and Evagrius. Punish- 
ment will certainly take place if deserved, but it will be commensurate 
with one's sins and purifying. Therefore, it will eventually come to an end. 
Theodore quotes the very same Gospel passage, Matt 18:23-25 and Luke 7:41, 
as quoted by Gregory of Nyssa (De an. 101-104) to express that when each 
one has paid back all of one's evil, “up to the last coin,” that is, up to the 
last smallest degree, through otherworldly suffering, each one will be liber- 
ated from evil and suffering, and they will “attain a condition of freedom and 


593 This is Assemani’s translation, Bibl. Or. 31,323 (who, however, does not report the whole 
of the fragment I reported beforehand, when citing Solomon of Basra): Mali [...] postquam 
poenarum vi atque metu resipuerint [...] tum demum fruitione divinae liberalitatis merebuntur. 
Numquam enim dixisset: “Donec reddas novissimum quadrantem," nisi fieri posset ut pro pec- 
catis poenas solventes ab iis liberemur; neque [...] “vapulabit multis" et “vapulabit paucis," nisi 
poenam peccatis commensam solventes finem tandem habituri essent. 
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confidence.” For, if Jesus says “up to the last coin,” this means that there will 
come a last coin, a coin after which the payment of the debt is completed 
and the debt itself is extinguished. Gregory and Theodore both interpret the 
parable in the same way, as a proof of the eventual apokatastasis of all. The 
very same interpretation, as I have pointed out, is also found in Evagrius (KG 
4,34), another supporter of apokatastasis. They were all, I think, inspired by 
Origen, who commented on the same parable in Hom. in Luc. 35, with a view 
to its pastoral and deterring value: Si [...] qui parum debet non egreditur nisi 
exsolvat minutum quadrantem, |...] qui tanto debito fuerit obnoxius, infinita 
ei ad reddendum debitum saecula memorabuntur. Nevertheless, this infinite 
revolving of aeons will come to an end at apokatastasis, when no one will 
be in any aeon any longer, but God will be "all in all" Then, the debts of all 
will be extinguished, after being paid. 

The Syriac fragment I have quoted is also cited by Isaac of Nineveh 
(Second Part, 39,7-8) who says that it derives "from the end of Book 1 
of the work that Theodore composed Against Those Who Say that Sin is 
Ingrained by Nature "mm This polemic of Theodore's is similar to Origen's 
against the “Gnostics.” But even before the discovery of Isaac’s Second Part, 
this fragment was already known thanks to Salomon of Basra, who even 
quoted a lager portion of Theodore's work. Isaac's attestation, however, is 
very important both because it confirms Solomon and because it provides 
the title of the work of Theodore of Mopsuestia from which Solomon's 
and his own quotation come. It is clearly the same work as that which is 
summarised by Photius, whose résumé I have already analysed. 

A second Syriac fragment also comes from Isaac of Nineveh's Second Part, 
3,3,94 and likewise supports the idea that otherworldly punishments will be 
limited in time and will not endure forever. It comes from a lost work of 
Theodore's, De sacerdotio (CPG 4,3853). 

Another Greek testimony, besides that of Photius, confirms the three 
fragments: Leontius of Byzantium accused Theodore of supporting the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis. Consistently with the rest of the testimonies I have 
adduced, Leontius too states that Theodore saw eternal damnation as a 
threat—in Origen's pedagogical line—and thought that Christ will give 
mercy to everybody.*5 It is possible, however, that Leontius is slightly mis- 
representing Theodore's view, since neither Diodore nor Theodore thought 
that sinners will not be punished altogether in the other world. They rather 


594 Tt is the so-called Contra defensores peccati originalis (CPG 4,3860). 
595 Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos 3. This work is preserved in PG 86,1267-1396. 
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thought that punishments will not be eternal, in that they will be, not merely 
retributive, but purifying. 

Theodore's extant works confirm the fragments and testimonies that 
attest his adhesion to the doctrine of apokatastasis. In his comments on 
Psalm 15 Theodore admits, to be sure, that the impious will be punished 
after their resurrection, but he does not say that they will be punished 
eternally. Even in commenting on Psalm 6,6, Theodore states that in hell 
people will be punished, but he does not claim that this punishment will 
be eternal. This is because he, like his teacher Diodore, knew the correct 
meaning of aiwvioç in the Bible (see below), and thus in the prologue to 
his commentary on Psalm 2 he correctly interprets “aiwvtog condemnation” 
as damnatio futura, and not damnatio aeterna. Indeed, that of two aidves 
of the dispensation of God is one of the most important characteristics of 
Theodore's thought. The present aeon, for Theodore just as for Origen, is a 
school, a training place for souls; it would never had come to existence if 
Adam had not sinned, but on account of that sin God made humans mortal, 
not out of wrath, but providentially (Comm. in Gal. 1:4). 

This comes close to Origen's view, and even closer to Origen's is, to my 
mind, Theodore's definition of aiv (ibid.), not at all as “eternity,” but as “an 
interval of time,” 8t&ccY)ua ypóvov. He gives two examples: the short interval 
of one person's life, or the longest possible interval, from the foundation 
of the world to the second coming of Christ. No identification of aiv with 
eternity is even mentioned. So it is well understandable that for Theodore 
“alwvioç life” in Scripture is life in the world to come, and indeed he glosses 
“aiwviog life" with Cw!) pyMovoa. The same awareness applies to “aiwvioç 
death," “aiwviov fire" and the like. And for the future aeon, Theodore is 
confident that the grace of the Spirit will prevent people from sinning; in 
the future aeon humans will be *immortal, impassible, and free from sin" 
(ibid.). Theodore insists on his holistic notion of the resurrection, physical 
and spiritual —very similar to Origen's—in Comm. in Gal. 3:26: ultra non 
poterunt peccare, inmortalitatem semel potiti. 

Theodore uses the very terminology of apokatastasis, especially in his 
comment on Psalm 8: 


not to have them fall into perdition (&roA£cat), but to fashion them anew 
(avartAcoat) [...] to fashion them anew after they had fallen and restore them 
again into their original condition (Sianecdvtas davarAdcat xol mäin sig TO 
&pxattov ànovataothoat). 


The very expression eic Tò dpyatov dnoxabiotyt / doxatdatacis is the exact 
designation of the eventual apokatastasis in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. 
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An idea that Theodore shows in these passages is identical to one expressed 
by Origen especially in his Homilies on Jeremiah: whenever God destroys 
or kills, it is in order to rebuild anew in a better state. This also corresponds 
to the conception of physical death as a gift of God that is found in Method- 
ius, Gregory Nyssen, and other Origenian authors: death puts a limit to sin 
and thus to otherworldly punishment; it destroys the human being to have 
it made anew in a much better way, without evil. Like Origen, moreover, 
Theodore sees no contradiction between justice and goodness or quAovOpo- 
mia in God, as is clear for instance from Comm. in Ps. 25,810; 36,6—7; 40,11, 
in which Theodore assimilates justice to mercy and salvation. Also, like Gre- 
gory Nyssen in De anima, in his comment on Psalm 28 he rejects the identi- 
fication of Hades with a place under the earth. 

What is more, Theodore interprets the eventual universal submission to 
Christ as universal salvation, exactly like Origen, Gregory Nyssen, and his 
own teacher Diodore of Tarsus. Theodore often speaks of Christ's universal 
sovereignty, dominatio super omnia (Comm. in Ps. 2 prologue; 2,6 and 6b-7a; 
cf. 2,8; 8,2), and in his comment on Psalm 8 insists on the submission of 
every being to Christ, quoting Hebr 2:8 and 1Cor 15; he observes that "all 
human beings will submit to the Son,” including the impious (Psalm 9:21). 
And above all he claims, in his comment on Psalm 3:1, that the submission 
to Christ will be tantamount to salvation: “the submission of a soul that is 
not sad, but joyous, is a submission [subiectio] that produces, not suffering, 
but salvation [salvatio]? 

I have briefly mentioned that Theodore's linguistic awareness in respect 
to the terminology of time and eternity surely helped him to shape his doc- 
trine of apokatastasis, just as it helped his teacher Diodore, as I have shown. 
This is surely confirmed by a careful investigation into Theodore’s own lin- 
guistic use, at least in his surviving Greek works.*" The philosophical term 
&tSto¢, which, unlike aiwvios, does mean “absolutely eternal,” is preferred by 
Theodore when he is speaking in his own voice, and he applies it to the divin- 
ity to denote its absolute eternity (Comm. in Proph. Min. Hos. 4,15, where 
it occurs thrice; cf. Zach. 1,8b). In Hagg. 2,2,5a, Theodore observes that the 
Persons of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit are all three characterised 
by the same “divine and eternal essence,” dttog (likewise in Ad». Iul. fr. 8,7, 
where Theodore applies this adjective to the Father and the Son). In Comm. 
in Proph. Min. Zach. 18b, Theodore glosses the biblical expression “Your 


596 See Ramelli, "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah," 59—78. 
5?7 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 213-216 on Theodore. 
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throne, Lord, is eic tov aidva tod aldvoc” with të Boa Zo Koüptov, “the Lord 
is the eternal King,” since here eic tov aidva tod aiðvoç refers to God and only 
by virtue of this may it be understood to indicate absolute eternity. In Fr. in 
Hebr. p. 202,15, Theodore remarks again on the expression eic tov aidva tod 
aidvos, in reference to the throne of God, as indicating the eternity (10 àtótov) 
of God's kingdom. Again at p. 20118 Theodore glosses the biblical expression 
“creator of the aeons,” in reference to God, as “eternal [dtStov] in the absolute 
sense, superior to every interval.’ Eternal things in the metaphysical sense 
(dtSt«) are those that are heavenly, immortal, intelligible, and divine (Ady. 
Iulian. fr. 3,4). Theodore also uses &iSto¢ in reference to the future life, which 
he deems strictly “eternal” life, in Fr. in Matth. 14,6: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who became a human being for the salvation of all,” thanks to his own 
resurrection resurrected all other human beings as well and will become 
for them “the principle of that eternal life [tig diS(ouc wç éxetvng] just 
as Adam was the principle of this mortal life, limited to the present time 
[ngooxaípou]." 

Theodore uses aiwvtos to indicate the future life, that of the aiwv to come, 
especially when he is citing Scripture (e.g., Comm. in Proph. Min. Jon. prol. 
§1; cf. 2,7a). In Comm. in Proph. Min. Hab. 3,6b, aiwvios is used in the mean- 
ing "ancient" in reference to hills and paths in a (partial) quotation of Hab 
3:6-7. It is interesting that in Fr in Hebr. p. 2073, Theodore cites Hebr 
6:20, where Christ is called “the aicvtoc high priest, which is generally 
rendered "the eternal high priest,” given its reference to Christ and there- 
fore to the divine sphere. But Theodore, even here, takes aiwvioç as refer- 
ring, not to eternity proper, but to the succession of human generations: 
Christ is the aic vtoc high priest because all the aiôveç or generations, by 
believing in him, will be led by him to God in the hope for the resurrec- 
tion. 

Theodore describes torments in the next world only as aiwviot, never 
as diëo (see Fr. in Matth. fr. 28,8). Thus, he applies dtdtog to the future 
life, when he wants to emphasise its eternity stricto sensu; aiwviog when 
he wants to indicate that it pertains to the world to come, or in scriptural 
quotations or reminiscences. Although the term is used often by Theodore, 
aiSsiog never refers to future punishment, fire, or death in the next world, 
but it is applied only to the future life; for punishments in the next world 
he uses exclusively aiwvioc, the adjective that is encountered in his writings 
also in various citations of the Old Testament, where it bears its typical 
meaning of “remote,” “ancient,” “long-lasting,” or else refers to the succession 
ofgenerations. Theodore's linguistic use conforms both to Biblical usage and 
to his own belief in the eventual apokatastasis. 
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Consistently with this, Theodore, like Diodore, in many passages insists 
on the universal effectiveness of divine Providence, the love of God, and 
God's help (e.g, Comm. in Ps. 9,10; 17,7-8; 19,1; 27,3b; 33,20; 37,28; 4114). 
He often polemicises, like Diodore, against those who do not admit of 
divine Providence. I have argued in the case of Diodore that these people 
were Christians who did not believe in apokatastasis; it is probable that 
the same is the case with Theodore, too, who also believed in this the- 
ory. Theodore was certainly reminiscent of the importance attached by his 
teacher Diodore to divine Providence, to which he devoted a treatise that 
focused precisely on the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

Theodore's soteriology is perfectly consistent with his theology, Christol- 
ogy, and reflection on creation, of which he has a pedagogical conception.** 
In Comm. in Ps. 40 Theodore proclaims the universal redemption operated 
by Christ: 


In his own body Christ has realised the salvific economy for us. With the 
suffering of his own body he has provided the universal remission of sin and 
elimination of evils [xowhv naptoyeto fc ådpaptiaç Mv dipectv vol TOV Oé THY 
anaMayhy]. 


In Comm. in Ps. 18,6 Theodore, like Clement, Origen, Ephrem, and others, 
describes Christ as a physician, who is able to heal even those wounds and 
sores which seem to us impossible to heal. In Comm. in Ps. 42,12c, and 49,16, 
Theodore emphasises that God is able to liberate a soul from Hades and 
death, for instance in Comm. in Ps. 68,20—21 and 80,19-20: "from a condition 
of death and perils, restored to life and salvation [eic Gro xal thv cwtyptav] 
close to You.” Clearly, the death from which God rescues is not simply 
physical death, but the death of the soul. Again, in Comm. in Ps. 51,11b, God 
is said to have iniquities disappear (the verb is &gavi@w) thanks to his love 
for humanity. 

With his resurrection Christ has marked the passage from the time of 
imperfection to that of perfection, characterised by a new state for body and 
soul, and made possible by the victory over death and sin after temptation. 
The aim of all this is the salvation of humanity. Theodore sees Christ's 


598 See S. Zincone, Studi sulla visione dell'uomo in ambito antiocheno (L'Aquila-Rome, 
1988), 92; B. Studer, "Soteriologie der Kirchenvater,’ in Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 
III2a (Freiburg, 1978), 181-212; G. Koch, Die Heilsverwirklichung bei Theodor von Mopsuestia 
(München, 1965), 141-156; R.A. Greer, The Captain of Our Salvation (Tübingen, 1973). As 
for Theodore's Christology, I limit myself to referring readers to F.G. Mcleod, "Theodore 
of Mopsuestia's Understanding of Two Hypostaseis and Two Prosopa Coinciding in One 
Common Prosopon,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 18 (2010) 393-424. 
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passage to the second state or xat&otacıç as the commencement and guar- 
antee of our own passage, which is in fact a return, a restoration, an &moxa- 
xáccacie (Hom. cat. 5,11; 12,6). This will come in the telos, when, for Theodore 
just as for Origen, death and sin will exist no more, and humans, once freed 
from them, will be really children of God, in the Spirit,*? thanks to the com- 
munion with Christ, homo assumptus, who has entered immortality*? and 
during the whole of his earthly life was a model for all other humans on 
account of his hope for the eternal life (Hom. cat. 6,1; 611-12; 7,910). After 
that, he has entered heaven as a high priest and has allowed us to partici- 
pate in his heavenly liturgy (ibid. 15,16). Salvation has been wanted by the 
Father; and the Spirit assists humans with its grace (ibid. 2,10-19; 10,714). 
The Son, for his part, continually operates with the Father and the Spirit for 
the salvation of all humans (ibid. 8,17). 

Thus, in Comm. in Eph. 110 Theodore can describe the eventual universal 
restoration (dmoxotácecoctc) as a recapitulation (avaxepadatwotc), both of 
which operated by Christ. God 


has recapitulated all beings in Christ [...] as though he made a renewal that 
epitomises all, a restoration of the whole creation, through Him. [...] This will 
come to pass in a future aeon, when all humanity and all powers endowed with 
logos will adhere to Him, as is right, and will obtain mutual concord and stable 
peace. 


Once again like Origen, Theodore has universal apokatastasis depend, not 
on a metaphysical or cosmological necessity or anything else, but on Christ. 
And like Origen Theodore assumes that there will be no new fall after the 
eventual restoration: the peace of apokatastasis will be stable and really 
eternal. 


599? Hom. cat. 10,20; 16,26; Comm. in Gal. 3,26, I p. 55 Swete. 

600 Hom. cat. 710-11; Comm. in Ioh. 1,16, p. 26 Vosté. On Theodore's notion of homo assump- 
tus see G. Kalantzis, "Duo filii and the homo assumptus in the Christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia: the Greek Fragments of the Commentary on John,” Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses 78 (2002) 57—78, who denies that Theodore opted for the "Nestorian" model of 
duo Filii. According to McLeod, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodore understands the Ayposta- 
sis as the real existence of a nature, which means that he believed there were two /rypostases 
in Christ, one divine and one human. In contrast, Theodore's understanding of prosopon is 
less clear. Each hypostasis has an outward form, a prosopon, yet at the same time Christ's 
two hypostases are united in a single, common prosopon. McLeod helpfully discusses three 
analogies used by Theodore to explain how two prosopa can become one. Ch. 7 turns to the 
functional unity of Christ's two natures. McLeod reviews how Theodore sought to preserve 
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In Comm. in Ps. 8, deeply influenced by Diodore, Theodore cites 1Cor 
15:21-22: "Since death came through a human being, the resurrection from 
the dead likewise came through a human being; and just as in Adam all die, 
so also will all be vivified in Christ"9" — Christ as a new Adam, Christ in that 
he isa human being.*? Theodore is not fond of a theory of “original sin"; like 
Origen—who, however, did speaka great deal ofthe fall of rational creatures 
and Satan, and of course also dealt with that of Adam—he preferred to insist 
on individual responsibility (yvwpn, meoaipectc, Comm. in Ps. 51). Also, he has 
no doubt in giving an axiological priority to hope for divine Grace: “We have 
hoped in You, and it is right that your gift is given us as a consequence of 
our hope [...] he declares blessed those who place their hope in God, since 
this hope can provide them with many good things" (Comm. in Ps. 33 and 
34). In Comm. in Ps. 1 Theodore observes, to be sure, that beatitude is a 
consequence of faith and good behaviour; however, in Comm. in Ps. 46,11 
and 45,13 Theodore states that “every help and salvation comes [...] as a gift 
of God's benevolence”; “do not believe that the virtue of those who have faith 
is exclusively their own merit [...] those who elect to live according to virtue 
need [...] the help of the Spirit.” I shall point out a similar position in Cassian. 
In Comm. in Ps. 5,8 Theodore identifies divine Grace and mercy, and not our 
merits, with what allows people to enter God’s home. Important parallels are 
found in Comm. in Ps. 13,6; 20,14; 32,1; 65,6; 70,5—6; 80,8; 57,4, where Theodore 
joins mercy, Grace, and love for humanity. 

It is not accidental that Theodore’s eschatology influenced Isaac of Nin- 
eveh, another supporter of the doctrine of apokatastasis, who indeed cites 
both Diodore and Theodore as auctoritates in this field;*? his Christology 
even had an impact on Ps. Dionysius.9?* 


601 See Theodore of Mopsuestia, Commentary on Psalms 1-87, tr. R.C. Hill (Atlanta, 2006), 
96-98; the edition used is that of Devreesse, which should be integrated with Théodore de 
Mopsueste. Fragments syriaques du Commentaire des Psaumes (Ps. 18 et Ps. 138—48), éd. et trad. 
L. Van Rompay, CSCO 435, Syr. 189; CSCO 436, Syr. 190 (Lovanii, 1982); Idem, "Fragments syri- 
aques du Commentaire de Théodore de Mopsueste sur les Psaumes,” Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Periodica 9 (1978) 83-93. 

602 See F.G. McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity in Salvation: Insights from Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Washington, D.C. 2005). 

603 N. Kavvadas, “On the Relations between the Eschatological Doctrines of Isaac of Nin- 
eveh and Theodore of Mopsuestia,’ in Studia Patristica XLV, eds. J. Baun-A. Cameron- 
M. Edwards-M. Vinzent (Leuven, 2010), 245-250. 

604 See I. Perczel, "The Christology of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite: the ‘Fourth Letter’ 
in its indirect and direct text traditions," Le Muséon 117 (2004) 409—446. On Ps. Dionysius see 
the section devoted to him below in Ch. 4. 
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John Chrysostom was not a plain assertor of the apokatastasis doctrine; 
however, he was very well aware of it and was a disciple and an admirer 
of Diodore of Tarsus, who decidedly supported it. In his Laus Diodori, PG 
52,764, John calls Diodore “our wise father," who had contrasted the emperor 
Julian when the latter endeavoured to restore pagan cults in Antioch. 
Thanks to his defence of orthodoxy, he won the esteem of Theodosius, who 
had him confirm the decrees of the Council of Constantinople (381). More- 
over, as I shall analyse in the section devoted to Theophilus of Alexandria, 
John received at a high risk some Origenian monks chased from Egypt, in 
the awareness that they were no “heretics.” The result of this business was 
his exile, in the second part of which he also died (Palladius, Dial. 7,24).°° 
Palladius's very defence of Chrysostom is telling, if one considers his Ori- 
genian and Evagrian allegiance. One further consideration: like Basil and 
Origen, Chrysostom spoke differently from the way he thought when his 
public was composed of “simple” people; given that practically the whole 
of Chrysostom’s surviving production is homiletic, it would be difficult to 
find apokatastasis expounded there, since he uses the concept of eternal 
punishment (albeit very rarely) as a threat, with a hortatory purpose. Ori- 
gen himself thought that it was opportune to use it with immature people, 
those who do good out of fear and not for love. 

An investigation into Chrysostom's terminology of eternity is per se 
revealing.” He is deeply aware of the polysemy inherent in the key-term 
aiwviog and knows perfectly well that it can refer to the future aeon in con- 
trast to the present, instead of meaning “eternal” (In Philem. PG 62,715; In 
Hebr. PG 63,80,22). When he speaks of punishment, fire, and death as ai- 
wvid, ascribing to these the sense of “eternal,” he deliberately ignores that 
this is not the Biblical meaning of this adjective, unless it refers to God. He 
proves full aware of the arguments in support of the apokatastasis theory, 
still very much alive in his time. In fact, John bears witness to an active 


605 See, e.g, J.M. Léroux, “Jean Chrysostome et la querelle Origéniste,’ in Epektasis. 
Mélanges Daniélou (Paris, 1972), 335-341. See below my treatment in the section devoted to 
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discussion concerning this doctrine in his day, and to an awareness of the 
issues revolving around the meaning of aiwvios, which he himself uses in 
different senses. Furthermore, he seems to consistently distinguish between 
aiwviog and didtoc. The latter is used in reference to God, especially when 
John is not quoting or paraphrasing Scripture (e.g., De Incompr. Or. 1.59), 
or to things that are closely related to God (e.g. In Ps. PG 55,469, where it 
refers to the kingdom of God, which lasts for all aeons). Therefore, ëtëäcne 
indicates the permanence of God beyond all times and aeons. In Comm. in 
To. PG 59,39; 40; 50, Tò d&iStov is used to express the absolute eternity of the 
Logos in John 1a: “In the beginning was the Logos.” John explains that the 
imperfect “was” indicates the past in the case of mortal creatures, but in 
the case of the divinity it expresses its absolute eternity; the narration in 
the prologue is an dtdto¢ Styyyots which describes not the temporal birth of 
Christ, but his eternal existence as God's Logos (47): the generation of Christ 
from the Father is dtSto¢ (46). To cvvaidtov designates the coeternity of the 
Son and the Father, and the adverb &iðiwç expresses the eternal modality 
in which Christ is in the Father (100). On the contrary, a creature is neither 
aisiov nor c&yevntov (40). Again, di8tov is equivalent to eternity a parte ante 
and a parte post (49). In In I Cor. PG 61,57 and In II Tim. PG 62,608 the eternity 
(di8tov) of the Son and the Father is proved by their subsistence before all 
aeons, 710d 1àv aimvwv: once again, then, dtdity¢ is beyond the course of the 
aeons. 

The adjective dí8toc is used also in reference to eternal life, which is 
called &ĝ&vatoç and ovpdviog as well (e.g., In Philem. PG 62,201; Serm. in Gen. 
PG 54,471). John evidently wishes to emphasise the absolute eternity of that 
life. In In ITim. PG 62,510 heavenly goods are the eternal food humans will 
enjoy in the dt8to¢ life. Similarly, the eternal happiness of angels is described 
as d&toc. Only in In II Thess. PG 62,476 does John use &istog in reference to 
punishment, but even here, &9évatog punishment and didio¢ chastisement 
are presented as threats designed to arouse fear. John stresses the value of 
fear and threats a great deal; he draws a parallel between the fear people feel 
before earthly laws and kings, which is good because it causes them to avoid 
evil and thus spares them punishment, and the far more powerful fear of 
God, the eternal king, and future punishment: tıuwpia à Octvorcoc and xóAactc 
&i8toc. This fear too is good and people ought always to feel it, and Scripture 
will help us maintain it—clearly by means of its threats. It is meaningful 
that the only case in which John uses dií8toc in reference to otherworldly 
punishments it is against the backdrop ofa discourse on threats. In all other 
instances, John uses aiwvioç rather than dtdio¢ to indicate sufferings in the 
world to come, e.g. at In Antioch. PG 49,72, Adv. Iud. PG 48,854.41, and Serm. 
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in Gen. PG 53,158, where the same sufferings are also called dnapaitytot 
Tiuwetat, “inexorable punishments.” And in other passages the prayers of 
the faithful and the alms and good deeds are said to rescue the deceased 
from hell, to encourage the relatives of sinners to pray for them and have 
confidence in Jesus's mercy. At De Virg. 84.59-65 Musurillo, John writes: “But 
it is necessary that sinners be punished immortally [G0&voxa] in the future, 
just as those who have been virtuous are rewarded; for Christ proclaimed 
that there is not the same end for the one and the other, and he said that just 
as there is aiavios life for the latter, so too there is aiwviog punishment for the 
former. For when he received those on his right, he condemned those on his 
left, and he added: ‘And the latter shall go to aiwviog punishment, but the 
just to aiwvioç life?” I have already shown that “immortal” punishment does 
not mean "eternal punishment" and is not inconsistent with the doctrine of 
apokatastasis: I have pointed out that it is used by Evagrius, who certainly 
was a supporter of apokatastasis, and Gregory Nazianzen, who probably 
adhered to this doctrine as well. John may, like Jerome or Ambrose, have 
restricted salvation to Christians. 

KóAacig aiwvtioc, which per se means “otherworldly punishment" and not 
“eternal punishment,’ occurs, for instance, in Serm. in Gen. PG 53,217 and 
246, and In Matth. PG 59,62, in which it is said to be without a fixed limit 
(mépac): this suggests that it has no well-defined duration.** In Serm. in Gen. 
PG 53,53 John calls the future punishment Ddvaroc aiwvioc, “death in the 
world to come”; this is what the faithful will avoid according to Comm. in Io. 
PG 59,159 and 222,249. Parallel expressions are, for instance, doe aiwvios 
and aicyovy aiwvios. The aiwviov lament is that which is uttered in the outer 
darkness in Comm. in Io. PG 59,76 (cf. De remiss. pecc. PG 60,760). In none of 
these cases does the adjective mean "eternal"; it always means "pertaining 
to the world to come.” The Biblical rôp wiwviov occurs frequently, of course. 
In Ep. ad Theod. laps. 8, John mentions the vp aiwviov for those who will 
be punished; he refers to the words of the Gospel and, drawing a distinction 
between the punishment of the devil and that of human beings, on which 
he much insists elsewhere, he observes: “Go away from me, you damned, 
into the aiwtov fire that is readied, not for you, indeed, but for the devil and 
his angels. Thus, Gehenna was not created for us, but rather for the devil and 
his angels: for us, before the establishment of this aeon, his Kingdom was 


prepared" (1,8,54-59). 


608 Earlier in this same treatise (49,29) to be without mépac is equated with being “without 
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meaning “without beginning or end" cannot apply to that punishment. 
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Aiwvıoç is also used of realities that are not confined to this world, which 
will pass, and of course of the eternal life and blessedness, which, when 
described as aiwvia, are indicated as otherworldly proper: life and blessed- 
ness in the next world. So, in Ep. ad Theod. laps. 15 St. Paul is cited for the 
aiwviov Bápoc Zén of the blessed after their earthly sufferings. Ibid. 15 invis- 
ible things are described as aiwvia, as they remain in the world to come, 
as opposed to visible things which are mpdcxaipa and belong only to the 
present moment. This Pauline reminiscence occurs again in other passages, 
among which De resurr. PG 50,426, where John identifies npóoxarpa with 
present things (tà napóvta) and aiwva with things belonging to the future 
world (u&XXovca). Similarly, in Ep. ad Theod. laps. 20 John cites the use of ai- 
Qvtoc in Philemon, where it is said that Philemon will have Onesimus in the 
future world as well, as a brother and not as a slave. In In II Cor. PG 61,461 
John connects again alwvia with the idea of the future: “put present things 
next to future ones [tà mapdvta vote éMovor], those now against those of 
the future world.” In Fr. in Prov. PG 64,681 God makes us pass from death to 
immortality in the world to come (sig &8avaciev aiwviov): clearly one cannot 
render “eternal immortality”; the underlying idea is rather that immortality 
awaits us after death in this world. 

Of course, Ct aiwvioç occurs frequently, often in NT citations (e.g., in 
S. Iul. mart. PG 50,667). Life in the next world is obtained thanks to òıxaı- 
ocv) aiwvioc, which is the justice conferred on us by Christ for the world to 
come (Ady. Iud. 868). A parallel between life in the world to come (aiwvtos) 
for the body and &8avacia for the soul is drawn in Comm. in Io. PG 59,84. 
Another description of the future life is “repose in the world to come,” dva- 
navors aiwvios (In Philem. PG 62,272) and “consolation in the world to come,’ 
TapdxAnats aiwvioç (In I Thess. PG 62,488). Other expressions with aiwvioç 
are related to otherworldly blessedness, such as the wiwviog home, not made 
by human hands, which we shall have in the world to come, or the “release 
in the world to come" (dveatg aimvog). In In Matth. 58,522 John, developing a 
theme that is dear to him, affirms that charity provides life aimvioc, takes peo- 
ple out of the hands of death, constructs for them aiwviot homes in heaven. 
John often speaks of the liberation of sinners from infernal torments, thanks 
to the intercession of prayers and charity, and very much insists on divine 
mercy. Indeed, he strongly emphasises the value of intercession, through 
prayers and works of mercy, which can free the dead from torments in the 
next world, as I shall explain. 

Another expression designates an aspect of life in the world to come: 
"Agora aicvtoc, riches in the next world (e.g., In IThess. PG 62,414 and 
467). In In Ps. n8 PG 55,694, the aiwviov profit of virtue is said to bear 
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fruit in the world to come (aiwvia). At In II Thess. PG 62,483 life in the 
future world is considered to be an aiwvtog fruit from which good is dis- 
seminated here in this world. The passage to life in the new aeon is a 
birth into the future world (aiwvtog) in In I Thess. PG 62,456. Many expres- 
sions with the adjective aiwviog are drawn from the Septuagint, in which 
it often signifies, not "eternal," but “mundane,” that is, of this world rather 
than of the other. In reference to God and his attributes, wiwvio¢g tends to 
convey the idea of absolute eternity, a sense deriving from the nature of 
God and not inherent in the term itself. In In Ephr. PG 62,32 the power of 
the devil is aiwvtos, but in this case, John explains—who thus shows him- 
self to be aware of the polysemy of the adjective—it means "bound to the 
present aeon" and doomed to come to an end along with the end of this 
world. 

Two other passages seem important in respect to John's awareness of the 
debate over the meaning of aiwvoç in relation to the controversy regarding 
Origen's eschatological views, which were shared by John's teacher, Diodore, 
and his fellow student Theodore of Mopsuestia. At In I Cor. PG 61,75, imme- 
diately after mentioning the xóAactc aiwvioc, John sets forth the objections 
of an imagined interlocutor concerning the absence of a fixed limit or téAo¢ 
to punishment. This was a live issue to which John had surely been sensi- 
tised in the school of Diodore, where both Diodore and Theodore thought 
that punishments in the other world will come to an end, precisely because 
punishments will be commensurate with one's sins: "How can one continue 
to speak of justice, if punishment has no limit?" John provides no answer in 
fact: “Once God has established something, be persuaded by his statements, 
and do not submit what has been said [in Scripture] to human reasoning," 
John resorts to the will of God and revelation in Scripture. He evidently pre- 
supposes that Scripture reveals the limitlessness of punishments, albeit he 
himself was linguistically well aware that this is in fact not the case. Ibid. 
193, John returns to the issue of the duration of future punishments. He 
claims that tywpict are not such as “to have a limit [mépag Aayßávew] and 
be abolished [xatoAvec8at],” but rather xóAacig is aiwvios, and xoAdcets in 
the future aeon pévovow 8mvexóc, “abide continually" It is to be noticed that 
John is not using a rigorous terminology; he employs tipweia and xóAactc as 
synonyms, whereas only the latter—notably, the one used in the NT—is a 
punishment in the interest of those punished. The objection then comes: 
but there will be an end of the avec, and therefore also of aimviog punish- 
ment. This objection proves that there were many who interpreted aiwvioç 
as "pertaining to the future aiv" and not in the sense of absolutely “eter- 
nal" Among these many, as I have pointed out in the past sections, there was 
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also John's teacher, Diodore. John's reply to this, in turn, is that, at the end 
of the aidvec, there will be the universal Judgement, although he neglects 
to mention that it is precisely at the universal Judgement that sinners will 
be sent to the nóp aiwviov (in the Origenian perspective, at the end of the 
aidves there is rather the &iðıótnç of the apokatastasis). He seems to take 
the end of the aiôveç as the end of time or of this world, which contradicts 
the meaning of aiwviog as "eternal." But John does not worry about contra- 
dictions, since this is not a philosophical treatise, but a paraenetic piece. 
Nor does he conclude the passage with this picture of the Judgement, but, 
after threatening an eternal punishment, he turns to consolation and exhor- 
tation, and shows that God's mercy forgives even those who deserve this 
punishment: he who has fallen can rise again; wounds can be healed, how- 
ever severe, because the Physician is omnipotent and, "even if they have 
reached the extreme of evilness, he opens up for us many routes to sal- 
vation.” John exhorts sinners as follows: “do not despair: for even though 
your wounds are difficult to be healed, they are not incurable. Our Physician 
can: so skilled is he,” echoing Origen's statement that “no being is incurable 
for the One who has created it" The omnipotence of Christ-Physician is a 
tenet of Origen's thought, who, as I have argued, corrected Plato on this 
point by saying that no being is incurable for the One who has created it, 
Christ-Logos. Chrysostom seems here to be reminiscent of Origen's state- 
ment. In his paraenesis, John maintains that Christ heals sinners by means 
of their own good deeds: pardoning of others, almsgiving, prayer, confes- 
sion of sins, contrition, endurance of misfortune, pity for the unfortunate. 
Chrysostom, who was aware of expedient rhetorical devices, is clearly using 
the concept of eternal punishment as a threat, within his paraenetic dis- 
course. 

John reflects the same debate with the supporters of apokatastasis also 
in In II Thess. PG 62,479, in which he moreover attests to the widespread 
presence of this doctrine in Christianity at this time: 


There are many people who place their hopes, not in abstaining from evil, 
but in the belief that Gehenna is not so terrible as it is said to be, but rather 
milder than what is threatened, and temporary, not eternal, and they offer 
many philosophical reasons for this view. Now, I, however, can state on many 
grounds, and can infer from the very words of Scripture concerning Gehenna, 
that not only is it not milder than what is threatened, but rather much harsher. 
But I shall not treat this argument here. [...] To realise that it is not temporary, 
listen to Paul when he says, concerning those who do not know God, that 
they will encounter the punishment of aiwviog destruction. How, then, can 
that which is aiwviog be temporary? He says: ‘far from the face of the Lord’ 
What does this mean? What is there of mildness in these words? 
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Here John would seem to want hearers take aiwviog as meaning “eter- 
nal, although he is himself aware of the polysemy of this adjective. It is 
also significant that he ascribes to the supporters of apokatastasis a philo- 
sophical profile, whereas he himself claims to ground his own view in Scrip- 
ture. John's hortatory aim is clear: one should not place one's hopes in the 
limitedness of future punishment, but should rather avoid doing evil. This 
was also Origen's argument: it is better for an immature person to believe 
that punishment will be eternal and to avoid sinning, than to believe that 
punishment will not be eternal and to sin. Furthermore, the threat of eternal 
punishment is directed against those “who do not know God.” This rein- 
forces the impression that John may have personally admitted of a nuanced 
form of apokatastasis, at least for all Christians, even though in his hortatory 
works he availed himself of the threat of eternal punishment as a pedagogi- 
cal strategy. 

John’s own linguistic use, with dtdto¢ referring only to life and blessed- 
ness and never to punishment—while his use of &@dvatov has a parallel in 
Evagrius—and aiwviog referring both to blessedness and to punishment, is 
not against a belief in the doctrine of apokatastasis, and indeed it is not 
to be ruled out that he personally embraced it, at least in the limited form 
comprehensive of all Christians. In addition to his use of aiwviog and díótoc, 
another linguistic use of John's seems to me revealing. Origen employed the 
expression “our ancient homeland,’ ý àpyotio nuav matpics, to designate the 
homeland to which all human beings will return in the eventual apokatas- 
tasis. Now, John is the only Father who takes it up along with a few other 
faithful Origenians, such as the author of the De Trinitate ascribed to Didy- 
mus (PG 39,697,47),9? Athanasius (Quaest. ad Ant. PG 28,620C: "We have 
fallen down from our ancient homeland and now we implore God to restore 
[&noxataotioat] us into the place from which we were expelled"), Gregory 
of Nyssa (C. Eun. 3,1,51), and Basil (Hom. in Hex. 6,1; De Spir. Sanct. 27,66; 
Hom. in Lacisis, PG 31,1456).™ I suspect that Origen's influence is detectable 
in John, too, including the soteriological field; Diodore's mediation at least 
is certainly to be taken into account. 


$09 The same would seem to be the case with In Hebr. PG 63,134, where John insists on 
alovtoc Gehenna, an expression that per se does not convey any sense of eternity. 

610 Panayiotis Tzamalikos thinks that this treatise was in fact written by Cassian the Sabaite 
in the sixth century. According to István Perczel, this work is by Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See below, Ch. 4, sections on Ps. Dionysius and Cassian. 

81! See Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy, 290 n. 417. 
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Like Origen himself, John considered the threat of an eternal punishment 
useful for those who are spiritually immature, and thus he availed himself 
of it in his homilies. What he says in Hom. in I Thess. 8, PG 62,441-443 must 
be read precisely in this pastoral and paraenetic light. Here he denies that 
otherworldly torments are only threats (o08£v tobtwv otar [...] rpóc äer. 
Any uóvov, tva owppovôpev). And this is understandable, since the value of 
threats vanishes if they are perceived as such. Moreover, John is speaking 
here of punishments in the next world, but not of eternal punishments. He 
insists that educative punishment will indeed take place: “And if, instead, 
we are not virtuous, but we remain in vice, tell me please, won't God pun- 
ish us [oùx éná&et thv xóAacty]?" This is in fact a point on which Origen, 
Nyssen, Evagrius, and all supporters of apokatastasis agree. But this pun- 
ishment is educative; it is xóAocic, not vtpío, and it will come to an end. 
Of course John insists that otherworldly punishment is not a mere threat 
but will indeed take place, that his flock may be stimulated to pursue virtue 
and gwọpoveîy. It is a diabolic thought, a catavixdg Aoytpóc, to suppose 
that there will be absolutely no punishment (návtwç) and what is said 
about future punishment is only aimed at threatening it, &reUMjc Évexev. 
Such a supposition makes people lazy in the pursuit of virtue. Now, Ori- 
gen, Gregory of Nyssa, and other supporters of apokatastasis also believed 
that future torments will indeed take place, and Origen too believed that 
threats are useful. Origen and his followers, just as Diodore, the teacher 
of John, believed that punishments will have an end, not that they will 
not take place. John himself here does not even mention their eternity; 
he is concerned with their reality against the thesis that they are simply 
threats.*? 

John may have been in contact with Evagrius, another defender of apoka- 
tastasis. This contact took place perhaps even through Heraclides, a disciple 
of Evagrius's whom John created archbishop of Ephesus in 401. In his Ad neo- 
phytos, later cited by Julian of Aeclanum, John claims that newborn babies 
should not be baptised in order to save them from punishment, as though 


612 Sometimes John, compelled by his pastoral concerns, feels the need to declare that 
punishment in hell will be eternal, not without delivering himself to blatant contradictions. 
For instance, in Hom. 9, he is commenting on 1Cor 3:15: “He will be saved but, as it were, 
through fire" In order to maintain the eternity of punishment, he claims that to be saved 
here does not mean salvation, but damnation (sic): "When Scripture says ‘He will be saved, it 
does not mean other than the prolongation of his punishment, as though it were saying: 'He 
will continue to be punished uninterruptedly.” John's paraenetic intention is here stronger 
than logic. 
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they were contaminated by sin, but to increase their holiness and grant 
them the access to Christ's fraternity. This position, which is obviously far 
from that of Augustine shortly afterwards, is rather close to that of Gregory 
of Nyssa, as it is manifest especially from his De infantibus. In Expl. in Ps. 
PG 55,284, John comments on the nature of forgiveness that is employed 
by Jesus for the purpose of conversion: had he not forgiven the adulteress, 
Matthew, the robber, “and every sinner,” he would not have been able to 
achieve their conversion. In Hom. in ICor. 41 John comments on the pas- 
sage that Gregory of Nyssa, too, had in mind in the final part of his De 
anima, in which he presents the eventual apokatastasis as the realisation 
of the resurrection and its topping off. It is the passage in which Paul’s 
interlocutor asked how and with which body the dead will rise, and Paul 
replies that the wheat seed must die in order to be vivified. In ch. 2, John 
insists on the “order” in the resurrection, an expression that is present in 
Paul and on which both Origen in [epi &pyav and Gregory of Nyssa in In 
illud: Tunc et ipse Filius insisted a great deal as well, interpreting it as evi- 
dence of the gradation that will be observed in the attainment of blessed- 
ness, and that will depend on each one’s merits. Likewise, John explains 
that not all those who are in the Kingdom have the same glory, and not 
all those who are in Gehenna have the same suffering. Exactly like Ori- 
gen, who notes that the announcement of vivification in the Bible comes 
after that of death and never the reverse, John assures that, thanks to God’s 
salvific economy, “our situation always proceeds towards the better,” eri tò 
BeAtiov del tà NMETEPA TPdetotv. Thus, when anyone abandons this earthly 
life, we should not be afflicted. Indeed, the remainder of the work con- 
sists in a series of consolationes, depending on the kind of person one has 
lost: a parent, a wife, a child, a newborn baby, and so on. The last case 
was treated by Gregory of Nyssa in his De infantibus praemature abrep- 
tis. 

Among the consolatory lore that John provides, particular weight must 
be attached, in the present investigation, to the section that begins from 
col. 361A. Here, John replies to an objection from his imaginary interlocutor, 
who alludes to the fear of damnation: “This is exactly the reason why I 
am desperate: because he died while he was in sin!” The presupposition is 
that if one dies in sin, there is no remedy, because no spiritual growth or 
improvement are admitted of in the next world. But John replies: 

Even if he has died while he was in sin [auaptwAdc], even for this we should be 


happy [Set yaipew], because sins have been broken off | vexórv, xà åuapmh pata] 
and have finished to add vice to vice [ov tpocé8nxev TH xaxiq]. 
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This argument was already used by Methodius and an Origenian author 
such as Nyssen: physical death is a good disposed by God in his Providence 
in order to put a limit to sin and therefore impose a limit also on the 
otherworldly punishment of sin: “to avoid an eternity of damnation,” in 
Methodius's expression. John then goes on to explain what can be done on 
earth to improve the situation ofthe dead: 

It is necessary to help him, insofar as possible, and not with tears, but with 
prayers, supplications, almsgiving, offers. These have not been excogitated 
vainly, without a reason, and it is not accidental that in the celebration of the 
divine mysteries we commemorate the dead and go ahead to speak on behalf 
of them, praying the Lamb who lies there, who has taken upon himself the sin 
of the world, but we do so in order that, by means of all this, they may have 
comfort and solace. It is not in vain that the celebrator, near the altar, during 
the accomplishment of the mysteries that inspire reverential fear, proclaims 
aloud: “For all those who have died in Christ and for those who commemorate 
them" For if commemorations were not in behalf of them, these things would 
not even be said. 


The situation of the dead is not inexorably fixed at the end of their earthly 
life, but can still improve on the other side, thanks to the help of the church 
and the believers. The insistence on the idea of being dead in Christ suggests, 
once again, that John may have restricted apokatastasis to Christians. This 
is why immediately afterwards, in ch. 5, he exhorts the believers to pray for 
the dead in order to improve their situation; here too, indeed, the whole of 
his argument is paraenetic: 
Therefore, let us help them, and celebrate the commemoration on their 
behalf: for, if the sacrifice offered by their father was able to purify Job's 
children, why do you doubt that we too, by acting in behalf of the dead, will 
be able to bring them comfort and help? For God is used to bestowing a grace 
upon someone even by virtue of someone else [...] Thus, let us not get tired to 
help the dead and to pray for them. For the perspective is the common [xotv6v] 
purification of the whole humanity [ths oixovpevys]. 


The last sentence is particularly important: literally, John states that "the 
common purification of the whole humanity xtra,’ that is, “is foreseen, 
is expected, is established.” The use of xeipot in this meaning is very wide- 
spread: for instance, “for such crimes death penalty is foreseen / established 
[xerrar], “for such deserts a reward is foreseen / established [xettat],” or again 
it is said that something “is expected / established [xeitat]” for the future, or 
“awaits” someone (xettat for someone), and the like, in reference to some- 
thing that is established and thus awaited for the future in given cases. John 
is therefore announcing that the end, what is established for the future 
(obviously by God), is that the whole of humanity will be purified in a 
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common purification, a xotvóv tç oixovuévnç xo&dpctov.9? This is clearly 
Origen's, and Diodore's, and Theodore's eschatological perspective. Here, 
John does not even restrict this purification to the Christians, but extends 
it to the whole of humanity. This is the universalistic end of the prayers of 
the church (which also makes it clear that John's insistence on the eternity 
of punishment is part of his pastoral rhetorical strategy which makes use of 
threats for his flock): 


For this reason, then, we pray with confidence [8appodvtes] for the whole of 
humanity [xfj oixovpevys], mentioning the dead along with the martyrs, the 
confessors, the priests. For all of us are one and the same body, even though 
some limbs are more illustrious than others, and it is possible to put together 
forgiveness [cvyyvapny covetyecyetv] for the dead, in every way, with prayers, 
with gifts offered on their behalf, and thanks to those who are mentioned 
together with them [sc. the saints who work as intercessors]. Thus, why do 
you grieve, why do you complain, since it is possible to put together so great a 
forgiveness [tocabtyy ovyyvwuny covoryotyetv] for the dead? 


John would seem to be inconsistent, since first he speaks of the purification 
of the whole of humanity and of prayers for the whole of humanity, then 
of "all of us" as being one and the same body. The latter metaphor would 
seem to apply to the church, all the more in that John shortly earlier had 
spoken of those who have died in Christ. But the equation of the church 
with Christ's body and of Christ's body with the whole of humanity brings 
about the identification of the church with all humanity, at least in the 
eschatological scenario. John draws on this equation (which was Origen's 
and Gregory Nyssen's) here, when he speaks of the church that prays with 
confidence for the whole of humanity and foresees the purification of the 
whole of humanity. 

Moreover, shortly afterwards John reminds his fictitious interlocutor, who 
has lost a dear one, that the latter has not fallen into the hands of a person 
whatsoever, “or an enemy, or one who plots against him, but into the hands 
of God, God who has created him, who cares for him much more than you 
do [ÂMóv cov xyõópevoç] and knows very well what is beneficial to him 
[tò cvppépov].” John, like the Apocalypse of Peter, claims that God, more 
than anyone else, wants sinners to be saved. God considers what is useful 


613 Kadpctov as "purification" and more specifically as “factor of purification" is attested 
already in Clement, Protr. 1. In John Chrysostom it is often attested in the sense of factor of 
purification of one's sins, e.g. in Ep. 117,659B; Hom. in Matth. 73,2. See also similar examples 
in Gregory Nyssen, I Hom. in Cant. PG 44,776C; ibid. 780A; Vit. Mos. PG 44,376C. 

614 See above the section devoted to this work. 
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and helpful for each one, including sinners; for them, punishment is useful: 
clearly, if it is to be useful, it must be therapeutic and purifying, not merely 
retributive. Here John is in line with the Origenian tradition, and with his 
teacher Diodore. 

John appeals to St. Paul concerning the value of intercessory prayer; he 
never induces people to give up praying for those who are in hell and are 
without hope, distinguishing them from those who are in purgatory and 
thus can profit from prayers. He only admits of either case: either one has 
died in the grace of God, and thus those who remain should rejoice, because 
s/he is in a better state, in Paradise, or one has died in sin, and thus those 
who remain here should pray, and give alms, and so on, in order to improve 
his or her condition in the other world. It is clear that John regards this 
condition as improvable, and thinks that prayer can purify those in hell, 
who died in sin. The verb is xa§aipw, the same applied to the purifying fire. 
Such a purification, John explains, will have as a result that God will grant 
them grace (yapi@ec@at). For it is possible to obtain “so great a forgiveness" 
for the dead, by all means, with prayers, offerings, and the intercession of 
saints. What inspires this confidence is that forgiveness is given by God, who 
has also created the person who needs forgiveness, and loves her more than 
anyone could. 

The universalistic value of oixovpévn, which John uses twice here—in 
reference to the envisaged purification of the whole humanity and to the 
church's prayers for the whole humanity—is clear.95 It is the whole world 
inhabited by human beings, thus humanity itself. It is a word that John 
often uses, also in other homilies. The eschatological perspective of the 
purification of the whole of humanity is taken up in the conclusion of 
the homily itself: “If we think and act in this wise way, we shall attain 
both happiness in the present world and the crown in the future, and 
what follows,” xoi tà &£fjc. The last Greek word can mean “and so on, et 
cetera," but also ^what comes after, what will come after the attainment 
of the crowns in the future world. This could allude again to the eventual, 
realised purification of the whole of humanity. The subsequent homily (42 
on 1Corinthians), too, ends up in the very same way,™ after the mention 
of all the goods that await those who love God: “with confidence we shall 
also be able to enjoy the goods that are kept apart [&roxetgévov] for those 


515 See also Lampe, 944, s.v. oixovpévn. 
616 The formula xoi tà ££fjc occurs 166 times in all ofin John Chrysostom’s writings, at least 
a half of which at the end of a homily. 
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who love God, which may all of us attain, and what comes after [xoi tà 
&Efc]" A compound of xeipat is here used again to indicate what is to be 
expected, what awaits, what is established; it is the same verb that is used 
in the preceding homily. In both homilies it appears in an eschatological 
context, and seems to refer to what is to be expected for the telos. 

In Hom. in Phil. 174 ff. John describes the conversion of Cornelius operated 
by Peter (ch. 2), and in ch. 3 interprets its details, especially the declaration 
that Cornelius's prayers and almsgivings have been taken into account by 
God. Here, he remarks: "Can you see how great is the power of almsgiving, 
both in the first exposition and here? In the former, it has been able to 
liberate people from death in the present world [rpocxaípov], in the latter 
from death in the future world [aiwviov]. And it has even been able to open 
up the gates of heaven.’ Almsgiving rescues people from death in the world 
to come, from hell, as John shows in his homilies on 1 Corinthians as well. 
The believers ought to pray and give alms for those who are dead in sins 
and will rescue them from hell. “Nothing is more valuable than almsgiving.” 
Almsgiving is tantamount to “the vanishing ofsins." The river that flows from 
the source of almsgiving 

goes toward heaven, toward life in the next world. If death comes across it, 
it is consumed by that spring like a sparkle [...] What is more, the spring of 
almsgiving extinguishes the river of fire (of hell) as though it were a sparkle; 
it suffocates the worm (of hell) as though it were nothing. Those who have 
almsgiving do not know the gnashing of teeth. If any drop of that water falls 


onto the chains (of the prison of hell), it destroys them, and even in case it should 
flow upon the furnaces (of hell), it extinguishes them all. 


Even the fire of hell, the Biblical xp aiwviov and nde &aBeotov, can be put 
out by alms, which the living can give for the dead; alms can likewise kill 
the “worm that does not die.” John is clearly using the NT images of hell, 
including the “gnashing of teeth.’ Now, all these things, which are supposed 
to be eternal, are said to be eliminated by alms. John, when he says that 
alms can rescue the dead from torments, undoubtedly means the torments 
of hell. Indeed, immediately afterwards he speaks of alms aimed at saving 
those dead who most need mercy (cob piota Emtdeouevous £Aéovc), and 
would be condemned to the worst torments. Another hell image that John 
evokes soon after is that of the insuperable abyss that separates the good 
from the damned. Now, this abyss too can be overcome by almsgiving: “If 
you open the mouth of this spring, the mouth of God's own spring will be 
such as to overcome every abyss [n&cov &uccov vocfjcot]. God simply waits 
to receive a hint from us, and pours out the goods from his treasures." Yet 
another image of hell is evoked by John only in order to declare that it is 
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defeated by alms: that of the serpent/dragon, a personification of the devil 
and evil: the merciful soul has in itself the spring of the true gold; “the soul 
that produces this gold is more precious than any land rich in gold-bearing 
mines; this gold becomes an ornament for the church of God. With this gold 
the dagger of the Spirit is fabricated, the dagger through which the serpent 
is decapitated [6 Spdxwv &motépvetott].” 

Alms save from hell both those who have given them in their life and 
those who are dead and for whom others, still on earth, give alms, in that 
this preserves them from the eternal future punishment, even those who 
are already dead and for whom prayers and alms are offered, which rescue 
them, not from purgatory, which John does not distinguish from hell, but 
from hell itself. This is indicated by the very Biblical images that John uses: 
the serpent, the abyss, the fire that cannot be extinguished, the worm that 
does not die, and the gnashing of teeth, which is ascribed to Gehenna in the 
Gospels. 

In Hom. in Col. 3, commenting on the Christological hymn in Col 115-20, 
John emphasises the perfect and universally salvific value of Christ's cross. 
After glorifying the perfect divinity of Christ, John praises Christ's own 
gp, which has made possible the union of Christ with the whole 
of humanity. Christ, therefore, can be the “head of the body of the church" 
and our brother at the same time, in that he has made himself similar to us in 
every respect, and has united himself to us (/vwoev Zourëu f| uiv). John repeats 
here the assimilation between the church and the whole of humanity that 
I have already highlighted in his writings and that he shares with Gregory 
of Nyssa (in In illud). "Speaking of church,” John explains, “Paul means the 
whole of humanity": Thy exxdryciay £XoBev vcl tod mavtds dvoownwv yévouc. 
This leads to the interpretation of Paul's words in a universalistic sense and 
opens up a path to apokatastasis. If the body of Christ, the church, is finally 
saved and united to God when God is “all in all,” and if in turn the church is 
the whole of humanity, then it is certain that the whole of humanity will be 
saved. This conclusion was also reached by Gregory of Nyssa in his In illud: 
Tunc et ipse Filius. 

As the Gospel of John says, “all of us have received from his plenitude,’ 
that is, from Christ's divinity, the resurrection, of which Christ is the first 
fruits and which is presented by Chrysostom as salvation. The realisation 
of human salvation is due to an operation of Christ, “in essence" (oócíq). 
For this reason, the reconciliation and pacification could be accomplished 
“in a perfect and complete manner,” c&Ací(oxc. It has been accomplished by 
means of Christ, his blood, and his cross, and is effective on “the whole 
totality" (note the redundancy); the pacification involves all of humanity 
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and all angels. The vocabulary of totality is extremely emphasised, with four 
key-terms in less than three lines: r&v, tò TAHPwLa, TH návta, and dure: 


In Christ God has wanted to inhabit the whole totality [x&v tò nàńpwpa], 
and through him to reconcile all beings [anoxatoMraEat cà návta] to himself, 
pacifying all [eipyvorotífjcoc &vra] to himself through his blood, both those 
on earth and those in heaven. 


Christ “accomplished everything, not by means of words, but by means of 
giving himself for the sake of the reconciliation." By offering himself in sac- 
rifice, Christ sanctified all humans (mdvtac nds ńyiace), and offered them 
as a sacrifice. The effect, John says with Paul, is that “all the beings [nàvta] 
of heaven and earth are recapitulated [dvaxepadatwoacdat] in Christ," the 
whole of humanity and all angels, just as all beings have been created in 
Christ, by means of Christ, and for Christ. Christ has brought back to heaven 
humanity, which had become an enemy of heaven, and has accomplished a 
“profound peace.” Christ has provided angels with a reason for rejoicing and 
celebrating: the conversion of the whole of humanity. If they rejoice in the 
conversion of just one sinner, what their feast will be for the return of the 
whole of humanity, the whole body of Christ. This reminds me of the com- 
mon feast of humans and angels in apokatastasis, which Gregory of Nyssa 
described in De anima et resurrectione drawing inspiration from Origen. The 
use of xatopĝów and xatdp%wots to designate the acquisition of this condi- 
tion in the sentence tadta návta ń vo0 O00 ioyùç xatwpbwae is telling, being 
this the same terminology as Origen, Marcellus, Eusebius, and other sup- 
porters of the doctrine of apokatastasis apply to the telos itself. The salvific 
effectiveness of Christ's sacrifice is universal." John expressly affirms the 
universality of the reconciliation that this sacrifice produces in the whole 
body of Christ, the whole of humanity. For he affirms that Christ's sacrifice 
has brought about not only peace, but peace “for all": “The One who is the 
head ofthe church does not simply say, ‘Peace to you, but Peace to all | mdat], 
on account of the good order, harmony, and peace of all [&r&vvov ]." John's 
subsequent remark has a typical Origenian flavour: 


In my view, there will be no peace unless all rational beings have peace [n&vcec 
ot Aoyuxot]. 


The eventual peace of all rational creatures is the final apokatastasis of all 
the logika theorised by Origen. What is more, it is also declared that this 


617 For this notion in Origen see my “The Universal and Eternal Validity.” 
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end is achieved by the power of God and Christ's work. This theo- and 
Christocentrism, too, was a fundamental characteristic of Origen's doctrine 
of apokatastasis, as I have demonstrated.95 I agree with Krolokowsky that 
for John *in Cristo, Dio ha definitivamente dato tutto per compiere l'opera 
della salvezza, per cui questa salvezza possiede tutte le caratteristiche che 
la rendono universale.”* A further hint comes from John's homily Eig tò 
yj oft apodpiic Duchy toùç teAeuTmvtac (PG 60.725; cf. Photius Bibl. cod. 
277, p. 525a), in which he takes over Origen's, Methodius's, and Gregory of 
Nyssa's idea that physical death is the point of departure of human salvation 
(àpopuh cwtmptac). John adds: “If the person who died is a just, rejoice, 
because she can go to her Lord with confidence; if she is a sinner, do not be 
afflicted: she has been liberated from the addition of sins, and this is a gain 
[&xép8voev ofc thv npocðýxnv TOV à doy apyontat].” Of course this can 
be a gain only if otherworldly punishments are deemed commensurate with 
sins, and not eternal. 


Universalism in Paschal Homilies Ascribed to Chrysostom; 
Proclus of Constantinople and Chrysologus 


Among the Paschal homilies ascribed to John Chrysostom some are authen- 
tic—at least one—, while others are not.2° Some of these homilies are 
relevant to the present investigation, even though at least one of them is 


618 See my “Origen and Apokatastasis: A Reassessment,” and here above the section on 
Origen. 

619 K, Krolikowsky, “La precedenza ontologico-soteriologica di Gesù Cristo nel commento 
all’inno di Col 115-20 di Giovanni Crisostomo,” in Giovanni Crisostomo. Oriente e occidente, 
443-452. 

620 Among all Paschal homilies listed under John Chrysostom in TLG, only one is consid- 
ered to be authentic: In S. Pascha PG 52,765-772. The others, which are deemed spurious, are: 
Sermo catecheticus in S. Pascha PG 59,721—724; In S. Pascha sermo 1 (perhaps by Apollinaris 
of Laodicaea), edited by P. Nautin, Homélies pascales, vol. 2, Sources Chrétiennes 36 (Paris, 
1953), 55-75; In S. Pascha sermo 2 (perhaps by Apollinaris), edited by Nautin, ibid. 77-101; 
In S. Pascha sermo 3 (perhaps by Apollinaris), edited by Nautin, ibid. 103-117; In S. Pascha 
sermo 4, PG 59, 731-732; In S. Pascha sermo 5, PG 59,731-736; In S. Pascha sermo 6, edited by 
Nautin, Homélies pascales, vol. 1 Sources Chrétiennes 27 (Paris, 1950), 117-191; In S. Pascha 
sermo 7, edited by F. Floéri and P. Nautin, Homélies pascales, vol. 3, Sources Chrétiennes 
48 (Paris, 1957), 111-173; In S. Pascha, edited by C. Baur, "Drei unedierte Festpredigten aus 
der Zeit der nestorianischen Streitigkeiten," Traditio 9 (1953) 108—116; In S. Pascha, edited by 
P. Allen-C. Datema, “Text and Tradition of Two Easter Homilies of Ps. Chrysostom,’ Jahrbuch 
der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 30 (1981) 98-102. 
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probably spurious and perhaps ascribable to Hippolytus?! a third-century 
Roman monarchian, or Callistus, the bishop of Rome. This homily entirely 
focuses on Christ's redemptive passion, which achieves the opposite of 
Adams fall. In a couple of these homilies redemption is placed on the 
anniversary of Jesus's passion and is seen as a new creation, which cancels 
sins and brings about universal restoration. 

In Homily 3 In s. Pascha, ascribed to John, in ch.1 the focus is immediately 
on “the salvation of the human beings" which is presented as a result of 
Christ's Easter. Communion with Christ, which is indispensable to reach 
salvation, is said to be attained by means of the “life according to Christ" 
(ch. 5). After several allegorical-spiritual interpretations of prescriptions 
for the Passover, the author allegorises the seventh day as the liberation 
from the body and the return to the Lord. More explicitly, in the short 
Homily 4 In s. Pascha ascribed to John Chrysostom, Easter is presented as 
a “perfect liberation," teAcia cróAvctc, not only from death, but also “from 
the enslavement to the devil,” ex tig tod StaBdAov 8ovAs(oc. The Son is sent 
to be “the Saviour of the cosmos,” who eliminates and destroys the sin of 
the cosmos (the notion is emphasised by means of an iteration: &uaptiav 
aqHpEl, &uaptiav £Avcev), and as a consequence destroys death (O&vatov cov 
oO xataAdcas). Thus, not only death is destroyed, but also sin, and death 
is destroyed precisely in that sin, its origin, is eliminated first. Now, the 
elimination of sin is salvation. Indeed, the author insists that, in order to 
participate in Christ, in which salvation consists, it is necessary to attain 
apatheia, the same condition that was also envisaged by Origen and Gregory 
Nyssen. 

Universalistic soteriology, grounded in Christ's work, is even clearer in 
Homily 17n s. Pascha ascribed to John, but possibly authored by Apollinaris 
of Laodicaea (which would speak in favour of Apollinaris' own adhesion to 
the doctrine of apokatastasis). Christ is there said to have died, not only 
for the physical resurrection of all humans, but also for their salvation 
(chs. 2-3): “Easter is the cause of the salvation of all human beings [tis 
ancvtwv Zug cwtypias Zoch aitiov], beginning from the protoplast.” 
This concept is emphasised and hammered home over and over again in chs. 


621 On the identity of "Hippolytus" see CPG 11870; Aa.Vv., Ricerche su Ippolito (Rome, 1977); 
J.A. Cerrato, Hippolytus between East and West. The Commentaries and the Provenance of the 
Corpus (Oxford, 2002). J. Frickel, Das Dunkel um Hippolyt von Rom (Graz, 1988) has argued 
for the identity of Hippolytus of Rome and Hippolytus the author of the first Christian 
commentary on the Song of Songs; there was only one Hippolytus who lived roughly at the 
time of Origen. 
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13, 14, 18, and 22: “for the salvation of all humanity" (cig cwtynpiav ancons THs 
&vOpomrrórqoc), "the salvation of the whole cosmos" (thv anavtds tod xóopov 
awtypiav), “the whole of humanity" (tig náons àvðpwnrótntos), and “for the 
salvation of the human beings" (eic thy t&v dvVopwnwv awtypiav). 

In another oration In s. Pascha ascribed to John and surely due to an 
anti-"Arian" author? the notion is emphasised that Christ's death has over- 
come not only death, since it will produce the resurrection of all, but also 
the devil and all demons. Satan will be imprisoned in Hades. Adam's and 
Eve's fall is opposed to the restoration brought about by Christ and Mary. 
Thanks to the two latter, the two former are justified and can enter Paradise 
again. Gregory of Nyssa's motif of the deception of the devil is here found 
again: with his piece of wood (the cross), Christ deceives the devil, who had 
deceived Adam by means of a piece of wood. Also, the author of this homily 
shares with Gregory of Nyssa and with Origen the idea of a profound con- 
tinuity between the present and the future life, so that one can be cured 
after death as well, after the pathos of death. By dying on the cross, Christ 
"healed the illnesses of human souls,” the ipuytxoi vócot, which are sins, “and 
has dispelled the demons that ruin the soul,” the :puyoq0ópot 8atpovec. 

The author of another homily ascribed to John Chrysostom*? in a pream- 
ble insists on God's maternal mercy (evomAcyyvia) and love for humanity, 
and on the salvific action of Christ, who “has saved the cosmos.” Christ has 
saved Adam, who was enslaved to sin and death; he has opened the gates of 
hell and has deceived the demons. A variation of Gregory of Nyssa's theme 
ofthe deceit ofthe devil returns here. This homily insists on the importance 
of Christ's descent to hell, by which “the king has saved every prisoner |r&cov 
Thv aiyuodwotev &néocwoe] and, qua their master, liberates his own creatures 
[tà oixeta Seamtotinds EAcvdepot Snutovupyyuta].” Thanatos is deprived of his 
power and utters a long lament. 

In the sixth homily In S. Pascha ascribed to John Chrysostom universalism 
is clear. Easter is described both as a day of life and light and, in ch. 2, as 
healing and ascent. In ch. 3 the author overtly affirms that with his sacrifice, 
typologically anticipated in the Jewish Passover, Christ has produced thv 
xabdrov awtypiav Tay BA, “the universal salvation of all.” These “all” include 
angels and fallen angels, who will participate in the eschatological feast of 
all the cosmos. The author also offers an allegorical and typological exegesis 
of the Biblical narrative concerning the Passover, and in ch. 17 he too states 


622 Ed. Baur, “Drei unedierte Festpredigten,” 108-110. 
623 Ed, Allen-Datema, “Text and Tradition,” 98-102. 
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that Christ's Easter is on the same day as the day of creation, so to draw a 
close connection between the first creation and the new creation in Easter. 
In ch. 18 John's declaration is quoted on the lamb who “takes away the sin of 
the world" and in ch. 38 it is claimed that Jesus has truly spared (&cxénacog 
d'Autoe) human beings “the total perdition” (&nò tç TOM Hs &roAsí(oc). 

This author expresses an idea (ch. 39) that is found in Gregory of Nyssa's 
In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, but also in John Chrysostom's aforementioned 
equation between the church and humanity: the whole of humanity (6Aot) 
constitutes the body of Christ as a single mass. Púpapa is the same term 
used here and by Gregory. Christ has obtained the following benefits for 
humanity: “rescue from slavery, liberation from the old necessity [sc. death], 
honour ofthe adoption into children, spring ofthe remission of sins, immor- 
tal life truly in all [&8&vorvoc ààx]0&c &v nâo Cof ]" (ch. 44). Christ is said to have 
defeated, not only death, but also sin: thv åpaptiav dvoupeOf]vot (ch. 47), and 
to have achieved the liberation from passions for human beings (ch. 49). 
Christ is depicted as the healer of the human beings, in that he heals them 
from sins. An antithetical parallel is drawn in chs. 49 and 50 ff. between the 
tree of the fall and that of redemption, which gives the google aiwviov. The 
author describes the Cross of Christ in a cosmic perspective, similar to that 
adopted by Gregory of Nyssa, as embracing everything, and insists on its uni- 
versally salvific value, so that it becomes a link between heaven and earth, 
and the connection ofall. The same cosmic role of Christ is also underscored 
in ch. 52, in which he is said to have “filled the whole universe [tò nav] with 
himself" So great is the uniting function of the Cross that the author can 
claim that it is tç momtAns xoi &vəpwrivns odctag cuvextixdv. This section, 
in which the Cross is described as a sign of victory and universal glory, is 
particularly lengthy and emphatic. 

The universality of the salvation provided by Christ is mentioned again 
in ch. 56, in which it is highlighted that it extends even to hell: “in order 
to save all beings [tà návta cw], that not even hell may remain deprived 
of God's presence.” This idea, as I have pointed out, was already present in 
Clement of Alexandria. The universality of salvation is hammered home 
again in ch. 58: tva Gov xai nav gwon tò THY avVOpwTWV yevos, “in order to save 
all humanity, entirely" Just as Gregory Nyssen's De anima et resurrectione, 
this homily also ends with the depiction of the glorious "spiritual feast" 
of apokatastasis, the “divine Easter" that is declared to be xotvóv «àv drwy, 
“common to all together, a xocjuxóv navnyvpiopa, “universal celebration" 
and tod navtòç yapd, “universal joy,’ in which all, návteç, will participate and 
from which éxBdMetat oddeic, “no one will be excluded,’ either because of an 
extinguished lamp, or because of the lack of a nuptial robe; for “the souls’ 
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lamps will no longer go out.’ This will be the case only after the submission 
of all enemies on the part of Christ. This outcome is also the object of the 
author's prayer in ch. 63, in which 1Cor 15:28 provides the main Scriptural 
foundation. This was also the main Scriptural foundation for Origen's and 
Gregory Nyssen's theory of apokatastasis. 

The short Catechetical Oration on the Holy Easter insists from the begin- 
ning on the concept of Easter as a joyous feast which encompasses all, those 
who arrive first and those who arrive late. All are invited to participate in 
the joy ofthe day in which Christ, after descending into hell, *has punished 
hell.” Christ has been resurrected and demons have fallen down, nentwxa- 
ct Saiuoves. The idea of Easter as an eschatological feast reappears in the 
homily In s. Pascha in PG 52,765—772. It begins precisely with the image of 
the common feast of humans and angels that is made possible by Easter, 
so that the present Easter feast is an anticipation ofthe eschatological feast 
of apokatastasis. As it is the case with other Paschal homilies ascribed to 
John, in the present one, too, it is declared that Christ with his cross and 
his descent to hell has defeated, not only death, but also the devil (ý tod àt- 
aBdAov ýtta). The tyranny of the devil over humans, exerted by means of 
sin, is dissolved by Christ: xataAvetat tod StaBdAov ý tupawis. This is why 
the death that Christ has annihilated is not merely physical death, which 
has become a sleep ending with the resurrection, but the death of the soul, 
the death of sin, hell, “the bad death of sinners,’ G&vatog dugpraÄén rovn- 
póc. Christ liberates sinners from hell. For Christ—with a motif that I have 
already highlighted in Gregory of Nyssa and other Paschal homilies—"has 
destroyed the demons’ deceit,” has overcome the devil, and has opened up 
the path to life and salvation. It is particularly emphasised that Christ’s aim 
was not simply human beings’ life, but especially their salvation. Just as 
through a virgin and a piece of wood and death the devil defeated Adam, so 
also through a virgin and a piece of wood and his own death Christ defeated 
the devil and his triumph is also a victory over the ancient fall. With this, 
Christ has attained the salvation of the human universe, tT gwtypia tç oi- 
xovpevys, of the whole humanity, tH cwtypia x00 xotvoO yévouc TAV dvOpwrwv. 
Christ has liberated humanity from the tyranny of the devil (tig tod 8taó- 
Aov tupavvides eAev8epwouc) and has restored it to its ancient innocence and 
nobility: thv &vðpwneiav pbow mpóc THY npotépav EvYEevElav Exaviyayev. The 
author repeatedly emphasises that the outcome is “the salvation of human- 
ity,” which determines a feast for angels. He insists a great deal on this image 
of the common feast and joy of rational creatures, around the Lord. The 
same universal feast is described by Gregory of Nyssa at the end of De anima 
as the feast of the eventual apokatastasis. Unity, concord and harmony will 
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reign in that feast: every diversity that is present now will be over (noa atty 
D avwparta éxmodwv); there will be no inequality of persons (ox cide mp00- 
wmwv Stapopav). This is typical of the notion of apokatastasis as a return to 
unity in Origen and Nyssen, a unity that is not a confusion of substances, 
but a harmony. 

The author provides as a motivation that this feast is made possible only 
by the grace of God, rather than human merits; this is why there will be 
no preference of persons. That apokatastasis does not derive from human 
merits but is a gift of God's grace is an idea typical of Origen's and Gregory 
Nyssen's understanding of the final restoration. In their view, retributions 
will be commensurate with each one's merits, while the eventual bliss in 
apokatastasis will be a fruit, not of human deserts, but of God's grace, and 
this is why it will have no limit and no end. Of course, both for Origen and 
for the author of this homily, human collaboration and voluntary adhesion 
to the Good is important; it consists in good will, mpoapecews uóvic, and 
a pure mind, Stavoiag xa8apdc, which is purified by God. Christ has not 
only defeated death, but also “broken the chains of our sins,’ tag opd 
TOV DU ET Eu CUAPTIOV Gro cac, and “has resurrected all humanity together 
with him,” thv oixovpevny Eavt® cuvaveotyos. This idea as well, that Christ's 
resurrection prefigures and contains the resurrection of all humanity, is 
one of the most outstanding features of Origen's interpretation of Christ's 
resurrection.“ Christ had no personal debt due to sin, but he became 
indebted himself in order to liberate humanity from enslavement to sin.9* 
This discourse is very close to that developed by Gregory of Nyssa in De an. 
101-104 on humans covered by the debts of sin and finally liberated only 
at the eventual apokatastasis, which depends on the work of Christ. Again 
exactly as Origen and Gregory Nyssen, the author of this homily, be it John 
Chrysostom or not, insists that the awareness of the future salvation should 
not encourage moral relaxation. He also remarks that the Lord's baptism 
"has healed the whole of humanity [n&cav thy oixovpévny]”; his gift is so great 
that it never vanishes and it extends to the whole of humanity, again thy 
obxoupévvyy TASAV. 

The characterisation of Easter as a new creation is the focus of Homily 7 
in s. Pascha ascribed to John Chrysostom. This is also the aim of the initial 
long excursus on the date of Jesus's passion and resurrection, which also 
involves sources such as Jewish sages, the Septuagint, Philo, Josephus, and 
the like, and also the record of the facts concerning Jesus written under 


624 See Ramelli, "Clement's Notion of the Logos.’ 
625 Odx dgetruv, Suvdpevoc dé xataBarety, xatabeic Aë Auge xov UrtevOvvov. 
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Pilate, according to which Jesus was crucified eight days before the Cal- 
ends of April. The author observes that this is the same date of creation, 
which was deemed to have occurred in the spring equinox. The fall took 
place because of “the devil's envy,” but the Son wants to restore humanity 
to the state anterior to the fall (chs. 25-26): this will be ý exxa8dpaews àno- 
xotácactc, “the apokatastasis or restoration of purification.” The restoration 
brought about by Christ is a new creation in that Christ's aim is to create 
the human being anew into its original condition (¿nì tov npôtov &vaxti- 
gat tpórov), an expression that is very much redolent of the terminology of 
apokatatasis. Moreover, the lexicon of 816p@wats employed by the author also 
pertains to the terminology of apokatastasis, when he envisages "the correc- 
tion of the whole human nature,” ¿nì 8topüccet Bic tfj pdcEwS. Apokatas- 
tasis is also characterised by the author of this homily as the recapitulation 
of all beings, in heaven and on earth, in Christ (ch. 31). The terminology of 
recapitulation is joined to that of apokatastasis to describe the telos. In ch. 35 
the author focuses on Christ's descensus ad inferos which brought about the 
liberation of those who were in hell; this liberation is made possible in that 
Christ has purified the whole of humanity, so to make “human nature free 
[eAevdepav thv gor ńpðv]” from the dirtiness of evil (ch. 40). The author 
even identifies Christ's sacrifice with the apokatastasis of humanity (ch. 46), 
by observing that the prophets foresaw the sacrifice of the Messiah, exactly 
called “restoration/apokatastasis”: Amos “foresaw the restoration,” tv àro- 
xatdotacw BAETwv. 

It is telling that these homilies were ascribed to Chrysostom. They are 
further eloquent testimonies of the diffusion of the doctrine of apokatastasis 
still at that time and of the importance of Christ’s cross and resurrection in 
it. As for John himself, it is interesting to notice the emphasis that he placed 
on Easter as a universal feast, to be celebrated not only in churches, but in 
the public space of cities.° 

Proclus of Constantinople (+446) was a friend and a disciple of John 
Chrysostom.”’ He managed to prevent a posthumous condemnation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia by remarking that Theodore—notably, a supporter 
of apokatastasis—had died in communion with the church. Among twenty 


626 On this public celebration of Easter promoted by him see N. Andrade, “The Processions 
of John Chrysosom and the Contested Spaces of Constantinople,” Journal of Early Christian 
Studies 18,2 (2010) 161-189. 

627 See N. Constas, Proclus of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity: 
Homilies 1-5, Texts and Translations, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 66 (Leiden, 2003), 
esp. Chs. 1-3 on Proclus. 
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homilies preserved under his name (PG 65,651ff.), some are dubious; besides 
these, others were discovered subsequently, such as three in a Syriac transla- 
tion, plus letters and fragments. Socrates (HE 7,36.40—42.45.48 and passim) 
shows his sympathy for Proclus; and Socrates' Origenian allegiance is well 
known. In 7,45 Socrates even draws an opposition between Proclus and 
Theophilus, in that the former received an excommunicated back into the 
communion of the church, after the death of the excommunicated man, 
while the latter, Theophilus of Alexandria, excommunicated Origen almost 
two centuries after his death. That in this comparison the blame is with 
Theophilus and the praise with Proclus and Origen is clear. 

Among his homilies, too, there are some Paschal homilies. In a Homily 
on the Resurrection, Christ's resurrection is said to have achieved the union 
of heaven and earth and the liberation of the world, not only from death, 
but also from sin (Avow åpaptiðv). For Christ has defeated, not only death, 
but also the devil, evil: ó&vorcog £X06v) xat 8t BoXoc xatacyivOy. The Homily 
on Easter celebrates Christ's triumph over death, bringing about both resur- 
rection and beatitude and the reconciliation of heaven and earth. Indeed, 
Christ took upon himself the malediction of the whole human race. In a 
Homily on the Theophany, 5,42—43, a quotation from St. Paul introduces the 
notion of Christ's work of liberating human beings from evil and saving "all" 
of them: *God's saving grace for all humans [ndcw &vôpwroiç] has been man- 
ifested [...] Jesus Christ, great God and Saviour, who has offered himself for 
us, in order to liberate us from all iniquities [Autpwontat nuds amd means &vo- 
pias] In a Homily on the Nativity, 7, the *inhumanation" of Christ is said to 
call humanity back to Paradise, or better to make it worthy of the Kingdom 
of Heavens, which implies not only the granting ofthe resurrection, but also 
that of salvation: BoctAe(og obpavav dEtwevta. Christ is described as “the one 
who removes sin, throws the devil into the abyss, empties hell, and gives life 
in the world to come to humanity as a gift [...] the Saviour" (ibid. 11). Proclus 
too, moreover, like the Bible and the Origenians, applies to the fire and suf- 
fering in the other world only the characterisation of aiwvic, “of the world to 
come,” and never that of &tdi« or "eternal" proper. 

Peter Chrysologus (406—450), too, seems to have supported the doctrine 
of apokatastasis. He was the archbishop of Ravenna from 433 CE to his death 
and wrote a number of short homilies, mostly exegetical, against "Arians" 
and Miaphysites, against paganism, on the Incarnation, on the Apostolic 
Symbol, and so on. One of the most significant is certainly his comment 


628 On Origenian presence in the church of Ravenna see K. Comoth, “Ravenna im Kontext 


des christlichen Alexandrinismus,’ in Origeniana VIII, 1219 ff. 
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on the parable of the lost (and recovered) sheep, in Hom. 168: "the one lost 
sheep represents the whole human race lost in Adam, and so the Good 
Shepherd follows the one, seeks the one, in order that in the one He may 
find all, in the one He may restore all" 


Theodoret 


Theodoret of Cyr(r)us (+466) was the successor of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia at the head of the Antioch school.” Besides knowing Diodore's and 
Theodore's works, he also knew those of Origen and Bardaisan.9? All of 
these were supporters of the apokatastasis doctrine. His position vis-à-vis 
the doctrine of apokatastasis is not entirely clear, but several elements are 
worth taking into consideration. His concept ofthe punishments decreed by 
God as therapeutic is a good premise of the theory of the eventual restora- 
tion: "He discloses here the reason for punishment; for the Lord, who loves 
humanity, torments us only to cure us" (Hom in Ezech. 6:6). This is also why 
Theodoret envisages an end of God's “wrath,” and thus also of the punish- 
ment decided by him: "After his anger, God will bring to an end his Judge- 
ment; for he will neither be angry unto the end, nor keep his wrath to eter- 
nity" (In Is. 13). Theodoret's notion of the resurrection, like that of Origen 
and of Gregory Nyssen, is not simply physical, but also spiritual. Not only 
will bodies rise in immortality and incorruptibility, but souls, too, will be 
freed from sin, and sin will no more exist (Comp. 5,21). He also relies on 
1Cor 15:28— the favourite passage of Origen and Gregory Nyssen in support 
of apokatastasis—to describe the telos: God will be "all in all" when not only 
death will not exist any more, but also sin will have disappeared. This was 
Origen's very argument: since God must be “all in all,” we cannot admit of 
evil in the telos, lest God may be found in evil. 


92? On his Antiochene network see the social and doctrinal analysis of A.M. Schor, 
Theodoret's People: Social Networks and Religious Conflict in Late Roman Syria (Berkeley, 2011), 
esp. Ch. 2. 

839 Haer. fab. comp. 1,22 PG 83.372: Bardaisan “composed many other works in Syriac, 
which were subsequently translated into Greek. I too have come across some treatises of 
his, such as his work Against Fate, that Against the Marcionite Heresy, and many others." 
See my Bardaisan, 250—253. On Theodoret and Origen see in part N. Siniossoglou, Plato and 
Theodoret: The Christian Appropriation of Platonic Philosophy and the Hellenic Intellectual 
Resistance (Cambridge, 2008); my rev. in Journal of Religion 89 (2009) 413—415. On his Curatio 
see at least, among recent works, Continuity and Discontinuity in Early Christian Apologetics, 
eds. J. Ulrich-A.C. Jacobsen-M. Kahlos (Frankfurt, 2009), Ch. 7 by J. Ulrich, who points out 
the heavy use of Eusebius's Praeparatio Evangelica in the Curatio and shows that the Curatio 
is “one of the first examples of arranging theology in well-ordered theological topics" (127). 
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Especially in Comm. in I Cor. 15,28 (PG 82,360C-361A), Theodoret's depic- 
tion of the telos suggests the apokatastasis theory: God will be "all in all," not 
only from the ontological point of view, as is now, but also from the axiolog- 
ical point of view, in the sense of “good will, benevolence” (xat evdoxiav), 
since now God rejoices only in the good, but in the end God will rejoice in 
all, because all will be good, clearly after rejecting evil and being purified 
from evil. This is the same as Origen said: in the end God will be “all in all,” 
not as now, when God is only in few, the good, but in all (“and not only in few 
or in many, but in all God will be all, when at last there will be no more death, 
nor death's sting, nor evil, most definitely: then God will truly be all in all,’ 
Princ. 3,6,3). A union of wills in the Good is envisaged by Theodoret, just as 
the unity in the telos envisaged by Origen, a unity of will within all rational 
creatures and between all rational creatures and God, the Good. Corrup- 
tion, r&v, and sins will have utterly disappeared, for God to be really “all in 
all’: 

"hop 6 Góc ta návta £v xác] NOv uèv yap mavtayod xarà thy odciav Zoch: 
ameptypartov yap Eye thv púow, xal Ev abt@ CÕpev, xal xivobpeda, xal Eopev 
KATA Tov Belov 'AmóctoAov: xarà uévtoi THY cùðoxiav, oùx &v &naciv otv. Eddoxe? 
yap &v rof poßouuévoiç adtov xal èv tots eAmiGouow emi tò ëAcoç adtod. Kal èv 
toUcotc Gë Ov MdvTa doch, Oddeig yàp xo&apóc dé ponou [...] Odxobv eddoxe? 
Hev ¿v olg xatopSoborv, od eddoxet dé £v olg mtalovow: év 86 TH péMovti plo, 
Tç Q9opág mavouevys, xai tç aSavactas yopnyoumevns, ywpav odx £yet tà máy: 
tobtwv Bé zavreAQc éeAxAauévov, oddév eiäoc duaptias évepysttat Aormóv. OStws 
Zoo Aotróv 6 cóc ta nAVTA ÈV TAO, ëm TOÔ mrale dm Aa yuévov, Kal mpos 
avtov TETPAUMEVWY, xod THY Ent TA YElow où DEYOMEVWY porýy. 

“That God may be all in all.” Now God is everywhere from the ontological point 
of view, since God’s substance is impossible to circumscribe, and “in Him we 
live, move, and exist," according to the divine apostle. But from the point of view 
of good will and delight, now God is not in all. For God delights in those who fear 
him, and in those who hope for his mercy. And even in these, God is not all 
now. For nobody is pure from contamination [...] thus, God rejoices in their 
good deeds, but not in their evil deeds. But in the future life, when corruption 
will cease, and immortality will be provided, passions will have no room. And 
when these have been utterly chased away, no kind of'sin will be committed any 
longer. In this way God will finally be “all in all,” for all will have been liberated 
from sin, and will have turned toward God, and will no more admit of any fall 
into evil. 


This is in full agreement with Origen’s view of the eventual apokatastasis. 
God will be “all in all” when evil/sin is in nobody any longer, as a result of a 
total regeneration, a resurrection-restoration of humanity. For God cannot 
be found in evil. And, as Origen maintained, Theodoret too states that 
there will be no further fall from the eventual apokatastasis. The very same 
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argument is proposed more concisely in Comm. in Eph. 1,23 (PG 82,517,34— 
49), which makes Theodoret's adhesion to apokatastasis likely: 


Todto dé dxcptBeotepov xatà TOV péMovta Biov yevhoetar. Occo yap xoi Koptv6totc 
emiotéMuv edidakev. Einwv yåp' "Eoxatos éy0póc xatapyettat 6 Advatog xal St 
Tlavta tnétatev dnd voie nóðaç adtod, teAcvtatov tébemev "Iva yj 6 Oeds ta 
mëng £y náct. Kai exeiva pev did mAetóvov nounvedouper, epodpev Gë xal evtadda 
TUVTOMWG, STL KATA TOV nApóvTA Biov du Maat pv Zorn 6 Ocóc: dneptypamtov yàp 
Éyet THY vow" où návta dé Ev nâo, ¿nerd oi LEV SucEBodow, ol 8& napavopoĝor 
oixel òè év tols poBouuevoic adtov xad ev tots EAmiCovaw emi TO ege avtod. Ev dé ye 
TH péMovTI Bic, Tig yrótytoç navouévye, xol Tig dbavaciag yopyyouuEevys, xal 
Tis duaptias obx ett ywoav Eyovans, NAVTA ÈV "ën Zero, 

This will happen more precisely in the future life. For Paul taught as follows 
also in his letter to the Corinthians. Indeed, after saying, “the last enemy will 
be destroyed: death,” and “he has subjected everything to his feet,” he has 
finally stated: “That God may be all in all.” I have already interpreted this 
passage more extensively, yet I shall say something briefly here too. In the 
present life, to be sure, God is in all, insofar as his substance is impossible to 
circumscribe, but God is not “all in all,” because some are impious, and some 
are transgressors, whereas God dwells in those who fear him, and in those 
who hope for his mercy. But in the future life, when mortality will pass away, 
and immortality will be provided, and sin will have no more room, God will be 
"all in all." 


Isidore of Pelusius 


Isidore of Pelusius (+ 436) was a disciple of John Chrysostom (according to 
Nicephorus HE 14,53), and endeavoured—albeit in vain—to defend him 
before Theophilus of Alexandria for the protection that Chrysostom had 
granted to the Origenist monks. Isidore was himself a monk of the Egyptian 
desert and belonged to the same family as Theophilus. It seems that he 
wrote about ten thousand letters, two thousand of which survive. Having 
been unsuccessful with Theophilus with respect to Chrysostom, at least he 
convinced Theophilus's successor, Cyril of Alexandria, to render justice to 
Chrysostom's memory. 

In his Scriptural exegesis, he privileged the moral and spiritual sense 
of the Bible, and was a supporter of the Nicene creed (Ep. 4,99).9' The 
Byzantine theologian Gobar (VI century, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232, p. 291b 


61 See C.M. Fouskas, St. Isidore of Pelusium, his Life and his Works (Athens, 1970); P. Évieux, 
Isidore de Péluse (Paris, 1995). 
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Bekker) attests that Isidore was accused of Origenism: "Severus [sc. of Anti- 
och] wanted to blame St. Isidore, but did not have any ground for this; 
thus, he accused him of Origenism [gúny adt@ mepimAdttet Opryeviotc [o0 ]." 
Of course, it is difficult to establish whether this label of *Origenism" also 
included a reference to the doctrine of apokatastasis in this specific case. 
Gobar also attests (ibid.) that Isidore blamed Theophilus and Cyril for their 
hostility towards John Chrysostom and praised and admired the latter (coo 
ev Evexa TiS mpóc TOV Xpucóctoyovy dreyGelac éxcoate, Tov dé Emyvet ce xal &- 
Gaya). 


Titus of Basra 


Titus of Basra, or Bostra, was active under the reigns of Julian and Valens 
(361-378). He was a follower of Diodore of Tarsus, knew and used his works, 
and very probably he too had a penchant for the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis. His masterpiece is his Against the Manichaeans, in four books. Book 4 
and a part of Book 3 are extant only in a Syriac translation.*? This work 
is cited by Jerome, VI 102, as libri fortes adversum Manichaeos along with 
some other works by Titus, of which only a few exegetical passages are 
extant.*? It is notable that even Augustine—who subsequently rejected it— 
embraced the doctrine of apokatastasis precisely in his works against the 
Manichaeans, as I shall soon point out.9* Again Jerome, in Ep. 70 (84), lists 
Titus among those authors whose secular learning is as high as their knowl- 
edge of Scripture. Socrates (HE 3,25) mentions him among the Acacians, and 
Sozomen (HE 3,14) cites him together with Cyril ofJerusalem and few others 
among the most important writers. Titus left the door open for the eventual 
restoration in that he considered the otherworldly punishment to be cor- 
rective and purifying, and therefore not eternal: those of hell “are places of 
torment and education aimed at the correction of those who have sinned" 
(Adv. Man. 1,32). 


$32 The most ancient dated Syriac ms. is British Library Add. 12150 (Edessa, 411 CE); the 
most ancient Greek ms. only stems from the XI cent. The Syriac translation includes the 
whole text. Cf. P.-H. Poirier, "Une premiére étude du Contra Manichaeos de Titus de Bostra,” 
Laval théologique et philosophique 61 (2005) 355-362; N.A. Pedersen, "Titus of Bostra in Syriac 
Literature,” ibid. 62 (2006) 359-367. 

833 Cf J. Sickenberger, Titus von Bostra. Studien zu dessen Lukashomilien (Leipzig, 1901). 

834 See below the section on Augustine. 
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The sixth-century Byzantine theologian Gobar (ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 232, 
291b) attests that in many passages, or in many respects, Titus of Bostra 
followed, and even endorsed, Origen and his disciple Theognostus: *Both 
the great Athanasius of Alexandria and Titus of Bostra in many points 
approved [£v moMots dnedexeto Adyots] of Origen and Theognostus." As far 
as Athanasius is concerned, Gobar certainly had in mind, for example, the 
passage of De decretis that I have discussed earlier in the section devoted 
to Athanasius, where the Alexandrian praised Origen, defended him, and 
appealed to his theology in support of his own, pro-Nicene discourse. Such 
appreciative words on Origen and Theognostus were written by Titus of 
Basra as well, according to the testimony of Gobar. This makes it more 
probable that Titus himself was a supporter of the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis. 

Indeed, in a passage of his polemical work against the Manichaeans, 
which focuses on theodicy, Titus claimed that punishments in the next 
world will not be eternal.*5 This is perfectly in line with Diodore of Tar- 
sus's eschatological thought (notably, Diodore too had written a substantial 
Contra Manichaeos), and of course with Origen's. Moreover, this is in line 
with Titus's anti-Manichaean interpretation of Genesis 3: the fall ofthe pro- 
toplasts testifies to God's Providence, and not to God's ignorance of what 
would happen. The fall allowed the human being to exert its free will; the 
death that came about as a result of this is beneficial, in that it offers rest 
to the just and prevents sinners from sinning further. This is the same idea 
as is found in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa: physical death, decreed by 
God after the fall, far from being a punishment, is a benefit to humans, since 
it impedes an eternity of sin and thus an eternity of condemnation, and, by 
destroying the human being, it allows it to be rebuilt anew, free from sin. This 
argument can work only in case one excludes an eternal death or damna- 
tion, which further confirms that Titus too excluded it. 


835 See N.A. Pedersen, Demonstrative Proof in Defence of God. A Study of Titus of Bostra's 
Contra Manichaeos (Leiden, 2004). In Ch. 9 a comparison is drawn with Diodore of Tarsus 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia; in Chs. 7 and 8 an analysis is provided of Titus's philosophical 
thought and of his exegesis of Genesis 3. Ibid. 145 Pedersen discusses the possibility that Titus 
studied in Caesarea and there grew a sympathy for Origen. This would also explain Titus's 
penchant for the doctrine of apokatastasis. However, to this end it is unnecessary to suppose 
that Titus must have studied in Caesarea, given that Origen's ideas were by then widespread 
outside that city as well. On Titus see also J.-M. Lavoie-P.-H. Poirier- Th.S. Schmidt, Les 
Homélies sur l'Évangile de Luc de Titus de Bostra, in The Reception and Interpretation of the 
Bible in Late Antiquity, eds. L. DiTommaso-L. Turcescu (Leiden, 2008), ch. 12. 
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The Controversy on 
Origen at the End of the Fourth Century: 
A Telling Silence on Apokatastasis 


Epiphanius of Salamis, Theophilus of Alexandria, and Jerome (at least after 
his volte-face) were the main opponents of Origen—or better, of his thought 
or what was represented as his thought—in the crisis toward the end of 
the fourth century. But their critiques prove contingent and inconsistent; 
Theophilus was an admirer of Origen and a friend of his followers; then 
he persecuted some Origenian monks, and later on returned to reading 
and appreciating Origen without problems. Jerome's U-turn was even more 
radical, from an extraordinary admiration to a complete rejection of Ori- 
gen. Besides investigating in the following sections the reasons for such 
behaviours—which in part have been explained by Clark in terms of social 
networks,** but which call for further clarification—, I shall point out some- 
thing that seems to me remarkable: among the first explicit accusations 
levelled against Origen by these authors, even though some do deal with 
eschatological issues,” none is directed against his apokatastasis doctrine, 
or at least none is against the eventual universal restoration of all humans. 
They were well aware that Origen's core doctrine was that of the eventual 
restoration of all human beings, but they did not criticise this (they limited 
themselves to counterthe claim ofthe final salvation ofthe devil), very prob- 
ably because, as Basil attests—I have shown this—,, still at the end of the 
fourth century a great many Christians believed in the final apokatastasis of 
all humans. 


836 E.A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy (Princeton, 1992) admits both of theological moti- 
vations—especially related to Trinitarian matters—and of social reasons. Prinzivalli, “Per 
un'indagine,” 433-460; Eadem, "Aspetti esegetico-dottrinali del dibattito nel IV sec. sulle tesi 
origeniane in materia escatologica,” Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 12 (1995), 279-325; Eadem, 
Magister, 65ff., 74-75 207; Eadem, "The Controversy about Origen before Epiphanius," in 
Origeniana VII, 195-213; Guillaumont, Kephalaia, 87; M. Simonetti, "La controversia origeni- 
ana,” Augustinianum 26 (1986) 7-31; Dechow, Dogma and Mysticism, 108 ff. W.A. Bienert, "Zur 
Entstehung des Antiorigenismus in 3./4. Jahrhunderts,” in Origeniana VIII, 829-842. 

$37 This is an aspect that has been often neglected by scholars. It is true, however, that 
at this stage most of the accusations bear on Christological and Trinitarian issues, as is 
highlighted for instance by Junod, Controverses, 215-223, who, however, bases himself more 
on Pamphilus and Rufinus than on the sources I am analysing now. Rufinus himself, at any 
rate, does tackle the question of apokatastasis, as I shall show, and does so in order to argue 
that Origen supported this doctrine in defence of theodicy. 
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Epiphanius the Heresiologist 


Let me thus turn to the single opponents of Origen in detail, beginning 
with Epiphanius of Salamis, whose anti-Origenian opposition dates to the 
years 370—390** and is related, to some extent, to his own being suspicious 
of philosophy and Greek encyclopaedic learning as a potential trigger for 
heresies, in accord with a widespread heresiological assumption. Thus, for 
instance, he accused Origen of having a “mind blinded” by his Greek paideia 
(Pan. 64,729), and of having been bit by the venomous snake of gouen 
tpomatdete (ibid. 64,72,5). 

In an early phase of his anti-Origenism, in 374 cE, he accused Origen of 
having facilitated the outset of “Arianism” (Anc. 52); this accusation returns 
in a letter of his to the bishop of Jerusalem, reported by Jerome, in which 
he warned him as follows: Arii patrem Jee, Origenem] et aliarum haereseon 
radicem et parentem laudare non debetis (Hier. Ep. 51,3,3).“° This accusa- 
tion—often styled as "subordinationism"—is entirely ungrounded, as I have 
extensively argued elsewhere,™ but nevertheless it dies hard, even in mod- 
ern scholarship. At this early stage of Epiphanius's criticism of Origen, there 
is no trace of charges related to the doctrine ofthe eventual apokatastasis of 
all human beings. 

Epiphanius's criticism also focuses on Origen's allegorical exegesis of 
Scripture, especially of Genesis, and on his purported denial of the resur- 
rection of the body. In Pan. 6,63—64, datable to 376 cE,“ Epiphanius repeats 


838 Clark, Controversy, 86-103 on the accusations of Epiphanius against Origenism. 

639 On Epiphanius's comprehensive heresiological work see recently J.M. Schott, "Heresi- 
ology as Universal History in Epiphanius's Panarion,” Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 10 
(2006) 546—563; R. Flower, "Genealogies of Unbelief: Epiphanius of Salamis and Heresiologi- 
cal Authority,” in Unclassical Traditions, II: Perspectives from East and West in Late Antiquity, 
eds. C. Kelly-R. Flower-M. Stuart Williams (Cambridge, 2011), 70-87, who argues that the 
Panarion is modelled on classical epistemological and scientific *orthodoxy" One term of 
comparison is Pliny's Naturalis historia. On Epiphanius's biography of Origen see J.R. Lyman, 
"The Making of a Heretic: The Life of Origen in Epiphanius Panarion 64,’ Studia Patristica 31 
(1997) 445-451. 

640 On the Trinitarian theology of Epiphanius's Ancoratus see O. Kósters, Die Trinitátslehre 
des Epiphanius von Salamis: ein Kommentar zum "Ancoratus" (Göttingen, 2003). For the edi- 
tion of the letter preserved by Jerome see S. Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae Pars I: Epistulae I- 
LXX, ed. I. Hilberg, CSEL 54 (Vienna, 1996), 400. 

641 See Ramelli, "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism.” C. Beeley, The Unity of Christ: Continuity 
and Conflict in Patristic Tradition (New Haven, 2012), has a chapter on Origen. I am grateful 
to the author for sharing chapters of it with me for comments prior to publication. 

642 A reading of this work as a heresiological biography has recently been proposed by 
Y.R. Kim, “Reading the Panarion as Collective Biography: The Heresiarch as Unholy Man,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010) 382—413. 
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the accusation of subordinationism and of having anticipated “Arianism,” 
besides that of having denied the resurrection of the body. He also blames 
the protological doctrine of the so-called double creation. But one major 
weakness in Epiphanius's argument is that he bases his own critique of 
Origen's resurrection doctrine on Methodius (De res. 12-62). For the lat- 
ter had entirely misunderstood Origen's notion of the risen "spiritual body" 
that keeps the ei8oc of the earthly body. As a consequence, Epiphanius, like 
Methodius, misunderstood Origen's argument concerning the passing away 
of the transient and ever-transforming bmoxeiLevov and the permanence of 
the ei8oc of the body. The latter was meant by Origen to designate the meta- 
physical form of the body, the metaphysical principle of its identity, whereas 
Methodius and Epiphanius seem to have misunderstood the body's cido¢ in 
the sense of an external shape, cya or popoh (ibid.).99 This understanding 
entirely alters Origen's conception of the risen body. Epiphanius's criticism 
of Origen's resurrection doctrine, based on Methodius's account (and mis- 
understanding), rather than on a direct reading of Origen's texts, provides a 
good example of a widespread phenomenon: Origen's adversaries criticised 
Origen without reading his works, which were too many, too long, and too 
difficult, and often limited themselves to adducing the same quotations that 
their predecessors had already adduced, and even copying the same anti- 
Origenian charges from one another. 

Moreover, Epiphanius's misunderstanding of Origen's ei8oc terminology, 
inherited via Methodius, seems to offer an example of Epiphanius's general 
lack of carefulness in respect to Origen's philosophical and technical termi- 
nology. His lexicon of eternity offers another interesting example, which is 
particularly relevant to the apokatastasis theme. For Epiphanius's own ter- 
minology of eternity is not very rigorous. Unlike Origen and many of his 
followers, and even unlike Scripture itself, Epiphanius does not seem to dif- 
ferentiate sharply between the terms aiwvtog and &tðıoç, and in general he 
does not seem to be deeply interested in the terminology, and the very prob- 
lematic, of eternity, which is a philosophical issue (and Epiphanius was wary 
of philosophy). Indeed, he never speaks of dí8toc life, and uses the expres- 
sion “aiwvioç life" very seldom, only in quotations from Scripture and liturgy. 
He uses &tðıoç only in connection with God and the Son, often in expres- 
sions that have an exact correspondent with aiwvioc, for instance “aiwvios 


643 See C. Riggi, "La forma del corpo risorto secondo Metodio in Epifanio (Haer. 64),” in 
Morte e immortalità nella catechesi dei Padri nel III-IV secolo, ed. S. Felici (Rome, 1985), 75-92. 
644 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new edition, 231-235. 
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kingdom" or “&tðıoç kingdom" of God or Christ. His uses of awiwvtog, too, are 
much fewer: he employs it either when citing Scripture or else heretics, 
especially Gnostics. 

Epiphanius employs &iðıoç in reference to the Trinity, or for the eternity 
of the relationship between Son and the Father, or simply for the eternity 
of the Logos, against the "Arian" slogan that "There was a time when it did 
not exist." This formula was not Christian, but was imported into Christian- 
ity by Origen, who in turn, as I have argued elsewhere, had inherited it, not 
from earlier Christian authors, but from the early imperial philosophical 
debate on the eternity of the world.“ Epiphanius ascribes absolute eternity 
to Christ as the eternal Sabbath, and understands adtdto¢ as a synonym for 
that which is never destroyed and has had no beginning, but remains eter- 
nally across the aeons. He also argues against the existence of two simultane- 
ous and co-eternal principles. He uses diótoc, moreover, when he mentions 
Gnostic divinities (forinstance, the Pre-Father, who is "invisible, eternal, and 
ungenerated,” or the Ogdoad indicating the fulness of the aeons). Epipha- 
nius uses alwviog as well in reference to God, or divine attributes or powers, 
or Christ. In Pan. 1158,7 he mentions the birth of the Son “before times aiw- 
viv," which clearly does not mean “eternal times,” but “times immemorial,” 
and cites the creation of the aeons by the Son himself. He uses other OT 
expressions with aiwviog as well. In the Gnostics, Epiphanius often found, 
and cited, aiwviog in the Platonic sense of “eternal,” or “belonging to the 
Aeons?” In Pan. 2,29,5 it even refers to the attempt at imitating eternity by 
means of a long succession of temporal periods. Epiphanius also ascribes 
aicvtoc to the life, to the home or abode, and to the fire in the world to 
come. The fire is described in this way in Pan. 1,432,9, where Epiphanius 
is expounding his eschatological theory: “he will judge all justly, and he 
will send wicked spirits, both the angels who have transgressed and com- 
mitted apostasy, and, among humans, the impious, the unjust, the lawless, 
and the blasphemous, into the aiwviov fire, whereas to the just and holy, 
who have observed his commandments and remained in love for him, some 
from the very beginning, others after conversion, he will give through his 
grace life and immortality and aiwviov glory" Epiphanius draws no distinc- 
tion between evil angels and damned human beings, while in the Bible atto 
chains are applied only to the former, whereas for humans punishments are 
constantly described as aiwviot. Parallel to the fire are "aiovtoc punishment" 
and “aiwvio¢g torment,” the latter described in Anc. 97,8 as a "second death, 


645 See my “‘Maximus’ on Evil.” Further elements in “Alexander of Aphrodisias: A Source 
of Origen's Philosophy?" Philosophie Antique 13 (2013) 1-49. 
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that which follows damnation." Thus, Epiphanius himself, apart from quo- 
tations of Scripture or of heretics, uses only rarely either aiwviog or dtdtoc, 
and seems to tend not to distinguish clearly between them. 

So far, in Epiphanius's anti-Origenian accusations there is no criticism of 
the apokatastasis doctrine. Let me now consider a later document: Epipha- 
nius's aforementioned letter to John of Jerusalem, from 394 ck. Here, the 
following charges are listed against Origen: again his purported subordina- 
tionism, the so-called preexistence of souls—a very imprecise expression, 
since Origen supported the preexistence of logika endowed with a spiritual 
body*°—, the notion of the incarnation of each soul as an expiation of an 
earlier sin—another instance of imprecision, since for Origen it is not an 
incarnation but a change in the same body— the identification of the skin 
tunics with the body tout court —whereas Origen identified them with mor- 
tality and heavy corporeality—, the idea ofthe soul or duech as the result ofa 
yó&c of the intellect, the allegorical exegesis of Paradise, and the purported 
negation of the resurrection of the body. 

Three further accusations are introduced as new: that Origen criticised 
human reproduction and that he taught that Adam lost the image of God 
with sin, and that the devil will inherit the eventual blessedness together 
with the righteous. Thus, the theme of apokatastasis indeed emerges here, 
but, as is patent, the only kind of apokatastasis that Epiphanius criticises 
is that of the devil, not that of human beings. As for the two other accusa- 
tions, that Origen’s anthropology implied a criticism of human reproduction 
might be true, rather than of Origen himself, of some followers of his such 
as Hieracas, who adduced NT passages such as 1Cor 7:34 and Matt 19:12, 
and 251-2, as Epiphanius himself reports in Pan. 67,6. In fact, this motif 
of human reproduction came into prominence during Epiphanius's own 
lifetime, especially with Jerome's controversy with Jovinian.® As for the 
accusation of teaching that Adam lost the image of God, this is exactly the 
opposite of what Origen maintained regarding the “theology of the image.” 
This, according to Origen, can be blurred by sin, and covered with much dirt- 
iness, but can never be cancelled or wiped away from any human, and will 
shine forth again in the end, in apokatastasis.9* 


646 See Ramelli, Preexistence of Souls? 

647 See below in this same chapter, the section on Jerome. 

648 As for the theology of the image Epiphanius inspired a middle line between anthro- 
pomorphites and Origenians in Egyptian monasticism: D. Bumazhnov, "Einige Aspekte der 
Nachwirkung des Ancoratus und des Panarion des hl. Epiphanius, Adamantius 11 (2005) 
158-178. 
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The very idea of the apokatastasis of human sinners and of the devil 
was spread by Jerome in his Commentary on Ephesians (4,3-4.16), which 
in fact was virtually a translation of Origen's commentary. With this, he 
had transmitted the notion of the eventual apokatastasis of sinners and of 
the devil. But in the Nineties of the fourth century he rejected these ideas. 
Epiphanius echoes Jerome; indeed, against the apokatastasis of the devil he 
takes over Jerome’s argument based on the differentiation of merits. Jerome 
used this argument against Jovinian, and only much later against Origen. 
Epiphanius applied this argument to the sole devil. Evagrian Origenism in 
the desert probably also contributed to the diffusion ofthe idea ofthe devil's 
salvation. Indeed, Epiphanius concludes his letter by expressing alarm for 
the diffusion of"Origenism" in Palestine promoted by the Evagrian Palladius. 

What emerges from the analysis of Epiphanius's accusations against Ori- 
gen is that he was criticising Origenism rather than Origen's own thought. 
This was already clear to the sixth-century Byzantine theologian Gobar, 
according to whom Epiphanius in his accusations, like Theophilus, *com- 
pletely altered Origen's ideas" (Aiav extpénovtat tov Qoryéevyy, ap. Phot. Bibl. 
Cod. 232, p. 291b). In this way, Epiphanius and Theophilus did not in fat crit- 
icise Origen's own doctrines. It must be taken into account that Epiphanius 
admired Origen in some respects, for instance for his Hexapla.*° Like Eva- 
grius, moreover, he was also hostile to sacred images. Moreover, it is sig- 
nificant that he was proud to claim that he directly knew Origen's works— 
even six thousands of them, according to Rufinus (Adult. 14-15; cf. Epiph. 
AH 64,63,8)! But his poor knowledge of Origen's authentic thought, and his 
misunderstanding of Origen's terminologies of metaphysical forms and of 


949 Cf. Grafton-Williams, Christianity, 92-95. 

650 Clark, Controversy, 100-104. However, the authenticity of the Tractatus contra eos qui 
imagines faciunt is far from being undisputed: see I. Bugár, “Origenist Christology and Icono- 
clasm: The Case of Epiphanius of Salamis,” in Christus bei den Vatern: Forscher aus dem Osten 
und Westen Europas an den Quellen des gemeinsamen Glaubens: Pro Oriente-Studientagung 
über “Christus bei den Griechischen und Lateinischen Kirchenvátern im ersten Jahrtausend” in 
Wien (Wien, 2004) 96-110. 

651 Rufinus in De adult. 15 blames him for condemning Origen and yet having spent 
his whole life studying his works: quidam ex ipsis, qui se uelut euangelizandi necessitatem 
per omnes gentes et per omnes linguas habere putat de Origene male loquendi, sex milia 
librorum eius se legisse quam plurima fratrum multitudine audiente confessus est. Qui si 
utique, ut ipse dicere solet, pro cognoscendis malis eius legebat, sufficere poterant decem libri 
ad cognoscendum aut uiginti certe aut quam plurimum triginta; sex milia autem libros legere 
non iam uelle cognoscere est sed totam paene uitam suam disciplinis eius ac studiis dedere. 
Quomodo ergo merito iste audiendus est cum eos culpat qui instructionis suae causa perpauca 
eius [...] legerunt? 
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eternity raise serious doubts in this respect. Even if he may have read Origen, 
he proves unable to distinguish his thought from later deformations (unless 
one supposes that he was able, but he did not want to do so for the sake of 
polemic, or else that he read heavily interpolated copies of Origen's works). 
What is meaningful is that, if we believe Rufinus, for Epiphanius having 
read so many works of Origen was a title of pride, and not of shame. It is 
also remarkable that his portrait of Origen in Pan. 64 contains many posi- 
tive, and indeed very positive, aspects as well. I have already mentioned his 
admiration for Origen's Hexapla. In Pan. 64,1,4-5 Epiphanius even recounts 
an anecdote concerning how Origen was persecuted by the pagans in his 
youth but heroically resisted; Epiphanius also mentions that he converted a 
heretic, Ambrose, to orthodoxy, adding the following comment: “For in that 
day Origen belonged to the orthodox and catholic faith" (Pan. 64,2,6—7). To 
square all this, and more, with the cliché of Origen the heresiarch, Epipha- 
nius had recourse to the stratagem of declaring that Origen was an extremely 
gifted and orthodox Christian who at a certain point converted to heresy 
under the pernicious influence of Greek paideia and philosophy. It is to be 
noticed that this escamotage was used by Epiphanius in another analogous 
case, as I have demonstrated elsewhere:*? that of Bardaisan. This was for 
him the only way to make sense of the contrasting traditions he had: that 
of a very learned defender of Christian orthodoxy against “Gnosticism” and 
Marcionism, and that of a heretic. Therefore, Epiphanius used again this 
strategy and in Pan. 56 presented Bardaisan as, first, a blessed defender of 
the Church, full of wisdom and learning, and then, all ofa sudden, a damned 
heresiarch, and especially a “Gnostic,” a Valentinian. For him, too, the accu- 
sation of being corrupted by Greek paideia and philosophy was handy. 
These considerations seem to somehow limit the import of Epiphanius's 
anti-Origenian accusations, which must be read against the background of 
his anthropological conception, different from Origen's,? of his “political” 
allegiances—among which that with the opponents of Chrysostom**—, 


652 See my Bardaisan of Edessa, 239-245. 

653 Epiphanius's anthropology tends to consider the human being as body and soul 
together, while the Alexandrian anthropology tended to privilege the soul (although I should 
warn that Origen is far from thinking that a human being can actually exist without a 
body; only God can). The opposition between the "Asian" (Epiphanius's) and the “Alexan- 
drian" (Origen's) anthropology is emphasised by Prinzivalli, "The Controversy about Origen,” 
197-200. 

654 On which see W. Mayer, "John Chrysostom as Bishop: The View from Antioch,” Journal 
of Ecclesiastical History 55 (2004) 455-466. 
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and of his concern for the Origenistic doctrines that in his day were spread- 
ing in the Egyptian and Palestinian deserts. Most of these were not Origen's 
doctrines, but the distinction was fatally left aside. 


Theophilus of Alexandria 


The attitude of Theophilus of Alexandria® toward Origen's thought and 
his behaviour in the Origenistic controversy at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury is rather inconsistent, and his anti-Origenian activity episodic. Indeed, 
his anti-Origenian period was ambiguous and limited to a stretch of very 
few years, a good while after his election to the bishopric of Alexandria in 
385. First, during the outburst of the Origenistic controversy in Palestine, 
he sided with the Origenists and against Epiphanius, as is attested by Pal- 
ladius (Dial. 16), Socrates (HE 6,10), and Sozomen (HE 8,14). In his letter 
to the pope, Theophilus even expressed his despise of Epiphanius's theo- 
logical arguments. It is significant that, when the controversy was ignited 
in 396 CE, Theophilus sent Isidore to calm down the disagreement. Isidore 
wrote to John, the bishop of Jerusalem, another Origenian, advising him to 
resist Jerome, as we learn from Jerome himself (C. Ioh. 37).%° Theophilus 
exhorted John and Jerome to be reconciled with one another, albeit he also 
invited John to adhere to orthodoxy, thus implying that John had been in 
some way unorthodox so far. This is why the bishop of Jerusalem in 396 CE 
produced an apologetic response that was reconstructed by Nautin on the 
basis offerome's work Against John. In this auto-apology John, the Origenian 
bishop, defended his own orthodoxy.” So far, Theophilus cannot certainly 
beregarded as an anti-Origenian. Indeed, in 397 CE Jerome wrote to him that 


655 On his anti-Christian accusations see in brief Clark, Controversy, 105 ff.; more broadly 
on his ecclesiastical politics F. Fatti, “Trame mediterranee: Teofilo, Roma, Costantinopoli,” 
Adamantius 12 (2006) 105-138. 

656 See Clark, Controversy, 37. N. Russell, Theophilus of Alexandria (London/New York, 
2007), with a historical outline (3-41), in which he denies Theophilus's responsibility in 
the destruction of the Serapeum in Alexandria. He does not deny, however, Theophilus's 
responsibility in the deposition ofJohn Chrysostom. He also offers (45-174) some translations 
of homilies and letters, among which some concerning the Origenistic controversy; four of 
these are preserved in Latin by Jerome (Ep. 92, 96, 98, 100). 

657 P. Nautin, "La lettre de Théophile d' Alexandrie à l'Église de Jérusalem et la réponse 
de Jean de Jérusalem," Revue d' Histoire Ecclésiastique 69 (1974) 365-394; Idem, "Études de 
chronologie hiéronymienne (393-397);" Revue des Études Augustiniennes 19 (1973) 69-86 and 
213-239, who examines the Origenistic controversy in the years 393-396, endeavouring to 
explain how Jerome came to the composition of his treatise against John of Jerusalem. 
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“many people" considered him to be excessively indulgent with the Egyptian 
Origenists (Ep. 63,3). Theophilus wrote to Jerome as a pacifier (Hier. Ep. 
82,1), but Jerome reproached him for the concord obtaining between him 
and the Origenian monks ofthe Egyptian desert (Hier. Ep. 82,3). Theophilus 
indeed invited them to serve in ecclesiastical ministries, as is attested by 
Socrates (HE 6,7) and Sozomen (HE 8,12). This concord was not appreciated 
by Jerome, who can be deemed one of the concurring factors in Theophilus's 
short, ambiguous anti-Origenian activity. 

This activity of Theophilus began thanks to the intervention of another 
factor: the arrival of the anti-Origenian monks from Scetis at Theophilus's 
seat in Alexandria. Their aim was to vigorously protest, not even without 
threats, against Theophilus's festal letter on the incorporeal nature of God 
(issued in 399CE).9* Probably out of fear due to those threats, for a very 
political reason, Theophilus suddenly admitted the anthropomorphism of 
God, with the so-called *anthropomorphites" and against the Origenians. 
This is Photius's account from George of Alexandria: 


At that time the controversy against the “anthropomorphites” happened to 
burst out. The Egyptian monks, for the most part unlearned and rough, were 
in agitation. Theophilus was scared [Sedoixw¢], as it seems, because they 
attacked him, and had recourse to a sophism, so he said to them: “I saw 
your faces as the face of God!" But they insisted, adding a further request: 
that Origen be anathematised [dva8epatic8Avat], because he claimed that the 
divine has no form [66 doyynpdtiotov tò Detou Aéyovta]. Theophilus promised 
that he would do so, and thus escaped death [Stéguye tov 8evatov]. 

(Bibl. Cod. 96, 82a) 


In 400CE, in a letter to Jerome preserved in Jerome's epistolary correspon- 
dence (Hier. Ep. 87; cf. 9o), Theophilus announced that he had chased away 
the furiosi Origenists from the Nitria monasteries. Moreover, he exhorted 
Jerome to write against Origenism. He also wrote to Epiphanius, urging him 
to summon a synod in Cyprus in order to condemn Origen, and then to 
notify such a condemnation to Constantinople and in Asia Minor. Finally, 
Jerome wrote to pope Anastasius as well, with the same concerns. Accord- 
ing to Palladius's account in Dial. 7 (24), Theophilus had recourse to drastic 


658 Festal Letters were written by the bishop of Alexandria before Lent to announce the 
date of Easter. Five by Theophilus are extant in fragments. The matter was indeed important 
for Theophilus, who saw in it a question of authority and even wrote a letter to Emperor 
Theodosius asserting the right ofthe bishop of Alexandria to establish the date of Easter every 
year. Little else is extant of Theophilus's works, much of which is incomplete or of doubtful 
paternity. We have fragments in Greek, Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Arabic and Armenian. 
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methods. The Origenian monks' cells were burnt along with their books, 
and more than three hundred monks had to flee. The same is confirmed 
by George of Alexandria: the Tall Brothers "insisted that the divinity has no 
form, and rightly so. Thus, Theophilus falsely accused them before the Egyp- 
tian monks and stirred that stupid mass against them [...] Finally, after many 
vexations and plots against them [petà tomas xaxwoels xod &riBovAdc] and 
after the fire that was set against their cells [ uet& tov Eumpnopov Tov exxnevta 
KATH TOV xEMiwv advTHV], they fled from there to Constantinople" (ap. Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 96, 82a). It is interesting to observe that Theophilus’s official justi- 
fications and positions seem to dramatically differ from his own convictions 
and practice, and this especially in relation to the issue of apokatastasis, 
which is the most relevant to the present investigation. In his official let- 
ter to the bishops of Palestine and Cyprus in 400 CE, which we know from 
Jerome’s translation (Ep. 92), Theophilus claims that it was local priests and 
abbots who begged him to intervene in the Nitria monasteries, but the sit- 
uation reflected in his own private letters is remarkably different. Indeed, 
from the Greek fragment 1 Richard, it transpires that Theophilus had in fact 
sent investigators to test the Origenian monks’ orthodoxy. They examined 
the monks on Trinitarian matters, in which respect the ascetics proved fully 
orthodox, that is, anti-"Arian." They were even willing to renounce Origen's 
position that prayers should be addressed to the Father and not to Jesus, 
a position that was perfectly comprehensible from Origen's viewpoint, but 
that sounded dangerously "Arian" in the day of Theophilus. But the bishop 
was not satisfied with this, and ordered his investigators to question the 
monks about two specific anthropological and eschatological points: the 
union of the souls with the bodies and the eventual restoration of the devil 
and of sinners.9? 

First of all, it is significant that Theophilus did not speak of this in the 
least in his official letters, and had these examinations carried on in secrecy. 
Also, it is not less significant that Theophilus was perfectly aware that the 
core of Origen's thought was not a purported Trinitarian subordinationism, 
which indeed he never professed, but his notions of the logika and their 
destinies, culminating in their eventual apokatastasis. Indeed, the so-called 
preexistence ofthe souls and the eventual apokatastasis are indicated as the 
essence of Origen's though in the Epistula Cyrilli ad imperatorem circa Anti- 
ochenum Iohannem (ACO ed. E. Schwartz L4, p. 211), or better the comments 


659 See Prinzivalli, Magister, 218. 
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of the deacon Rusticus that follow the quotation of Cyril's letter in his 
Synodicon (in Collectio Casinensis 288a): Eusebius in opere apologetico pro 
Origene et dogmatibus eius, id est praeexistentia et restitutione ...59? 

And yet apokatastasis, at least that of humans, had not yet officially 
entered the Origenian debate. Indeed, albeit he knew very well that apoka- 
tastasis was the heart of Origen's thought, nevertheless in his official let- 
ters stemming from 400-404CE Theophilus does not dare to include the 
restoration of sinners in the formal accusations against Origen. He lim- 
its himself to condemn, sometimes, that of the devil. This further proves 
that still around 400cE many orthodox Christians regarded with favour 
the theory of the apokatastasis of all humans. Indeed, this is confirmed 
by the passage transmitted in Basil's Regulae that I have examined in the 
section devoted to Basil, and that laments the widespread diffusion of the 
doctrine of apokatastasis among many Christians still at that time. In that 
very period, Gregory Nyssen—who even proclaimed the restoration of the 
devil — provides an outstanding example of this. He died in 394CE or soon 
after, when the Origenian crisis began to explode. If Theophilus, who was 
well aware that the core of Origen's doctrine (philosophy of history, anthro- 
pology, eschatology, theodicy) was the doctrine of apokatastasis, neverthe- 
less decided not to include it in his official accusations against Origen, this 
is very probably due to the fact that he knew that many Christians still 
upheld that theory. This also helps to explain the reason why the response 
of the bishops of Palestine to Theophilus was negative, as is attested to by 
Jerome (Ep. 93). They claimed they had never heard anyone support the 
doctrines denounced by Theophilus. As for Origen's own doctrines, they 
knew that they were not heretical, either from the Trinitarian point of 
view or in respect to the resurrection, and they did not deem the doctrine 
of apokatastasis heretical. The bishop of Jerusalem himself was an Orige- 
nian. 

Theophilus's synodal letter dated to 400 CE further shows that in fact he 
attacked a contemporary Origenism that was far from being Origen's own 
thought. In this letter Theophilus lists some accusations against Origen 


669 Deacon Rusticus, a collaborator of pope Vigilius then excommunicated by him and 
exiled by Justinian in 553, was the redactor of the Collectio Casinensis. When he returned 
to Constantinople, in the monastery of the Akoimetoi he composed the Synodicon, which is 
known thanks to Count Irenaeus's Tragedy. The passage at stake in the Synodicon comes after 
Irenaeus's quotation of Cyril of Alexandria's Letter to Theodosius II. One statement of Cyril 
leads Rusticus to the remark I quoted on Pamphilus's apology and Origen's ideas. 

661 Clark, Controversy, 107-108. 
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that will return again and again in his later official letters: the idea that 
prayers ought to be addressed to the sole Father, the supposed subordina- 
tion ofthe Son, and the limited duration of his eschatological reign. Origen 
in fact grounded his interpretation on 1Cor15:26—28, according to which the 
Son will have to reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet, up to 
the last enemy, death. Then, Origen did not claim that the Son will cease 
to reign, but rather that he will hand the kingdom to God the Father, that 
God may be “all in all.” Origen followed Paul's text closely, and even coun- 
tered any subordinationistic interpretation of it, thus strongly influencing 
Gregory Nyssen’s anti-subordinationistic interpretation of 1Cor 15:26—28.9* 
The other accusations levelled against Origen in the same letter were also 
eschatological: they concerned Origen's purported denial of the resurrec- 
tion and the apokatastasis of the devil. Again, there is no mention of the 
apokatastasis of all human beings among these accusations. 

Some of these accusations return in fr. 3 Richard, datable to 403 cE. Here 
Theophilus accuses Origen of supporting the subordination of the Son to 
the Father and of denying the resurrection of the bodies. The latter is also 
the reason why in fr. 5 Richard Theophilus blames the Origenists, accusing 
Origen of believing that Christ will be crucified again for the demons.5? In 
fr. 8 Richard Theophilus shows the same misunderstanding as Methodius 
and Epiphanius do regarding Origen's concept of the permanence of the 
eldo¢ of the earthly body in the body of the resurrection and the vanishing 
of the bmoxeipevov. Theophilus, too, mistook the metaphysical form (&i8oc) 
of Origen's terminology for “shape” (cyfua). 

In fr. 9 Richard Theophilus accuses Origen of teaching that souls fell 
from heaven, and in fr. 13 he even convicts him of idolatry. Fragment 1 
Declerck, from the acts of a synod in Alexandria summoned by Theophilus 
in 399-400CE, perhaps deriving from Theophilus's lost work Against Ori- 
gen mentioned by Gennadius, VI 34, describes how Origen was chased from 
Alexandria by bishop Heraclas and accuses him of having taught the preex- 
istence of souls and their imprisonment in bodies as a result of their sins, 
for the sake of purification and correction. This very inaccurate rendering 
of Origen's thought is also refuted by Theophilus in Fr. 2. Likewise, in his 
homily In mysticam coenam, stemming from 400 CE, Theophilus refutes doc- 
trines that are not Origen's proper, but rather typical of later Origenism. In 


662 See Ramelli, “In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ...” Henri Crouzel also thought that Origen did 
notteach that the eschatological reign of Christ will come to an end. 
663 This accusation is ungrounded; see Ramelli, “The Universal and Eternal Validity.” 
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the festal letter of 401CE, preserved in a Latin translation by Jerome (Ep. 
96), Theophilus repeats some standard accusations against Origen: the “pre- 
existence of souls,” the eschatological vanishing of bodies, the limited dura- 
tion of the reign of Christ, and the eventual restoration of the devil. It is 
worth noticing that, again, the only kind of apokatastasis that is criticised 
is that of the devil, not that of human beings. In this document, moreover, 
Theophilus introduces two new elements among his charges against Ori- 
gen: one is that Origen presented marriage and procreation as impure, thus 
contradicting Gen 1:28; I have already pointed out this accusation, and its 
unreliability, in Epiphanius. The other charge has to do with the apokatas- 
tasis of demons; Theophilus objects that these cannot be saved in that 
they have no part in the Eucharist. Again, Theophilus criticises the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis insofar as it is applied to the devil and demons; no 
single word is officially directed against the universal restoration of human 
beings, as though Theophilus knew that this view was still widely accepted 
in his day. It is even possible that Theophilus, too, personally accepted 
it. 

Theophilus’s festal letter of 402 CE, this also preserved in a Latin version 
by Jerome (Ep. 98), criticises Origen for his doctrine of the souls’ fall and the 
origin of the soul from the “cooling off” of an intellect. Theophilus objects 
that at least the soul of Christ, ardent with love, cannot have experienced a 
cooling off. In fact, neither did Origen ascribe a cooling off to Christ’s soul. 
Finally, in the festal letter of 404 CE (Hier. Ep.100), Theophilus introduces his 
attacks on Origen and his followers only after much else. He mentions with 
contentment that the Origenists have been defeated and blames once again 
the doctrine of the “fall of the souls into the bodies” and Origen’s purported 
contempt for marriage, as though these two elements were the sole and 
main constituents of Origen’s whole thought. It is also significant of the 
value and accuracy of Theophilus’s accounts of Origen’s thought that here he 
accuses again Origen of idolatry. He claims that Origen’s notion of God was 
like that of idols, in a masculine or feminine form, whereas Origen insisted 
on the full incorporeality of God, even maintaining that only the Holy Trinity 
can live without any kind of matter and body. Such accusations have become 
standard lore, repeated on and on, and have very little to do with Origen’s 
authentic thought. Indeed, according to the above-mentioned Gobar (ap. 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 232, p. 291b), Theophilus's charges against Origen, like those 
of Epiphanius, were ungrounded in that they “completely distorted Origen's 
ideas." But even among these charges, none concerns the apokatastasis of 
human beings; Theophilus, indeed, never included this point in his official 
accusations against Origen. 
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Theophilus's anti-Origenian activity was clearly inspired more by politi- 
cal than by doctrinal reasons. This is all the clearer if one considers that the 
bishop, after chasing from Egypt the so-called Tall Brothers, the Origenian 
monks Ammonius, Euthymius, Eusebius, and Dioscorus,™ and triggering 
the whole process that brought about John Chrysostom's exile and death, 
was reconciled with the very monks whom he had expelled, according to 
Socrates (HE 6,16) and Sozomen (HE 8,17). In Socrates’ words, he “was back 
into communion with the group of Dioscorus, those dubbed Tall Brothers, 
immediately after the deposition of John.” Indeed, Socrates HE 6,9ff. and 
Sozomen are important sources concerning the so-called Tall Brothers, as 
well as Palladius is. In HL 12 Palladius praises Ammonius as knowledgeable 
about Origen's and Didymus the Blind's works; in HL 49 and elsewhere the 
monks of Nitria are praised for their study and askesis. Palladius also men- 
tions them together with Evagrius: "those belonging to the circle of saints 
Ammonius and Evagrius" (HL 24,2). Evagrius himself attests that he was 
with Ammonius when they visited John of Lycopolis in the Thebaid desert 
(Antirrh. 6,16). 

The Tall Brothers, until 400 CE, were esteemed and honoured by Theo- 
philus because of their asceticism and anti-Arianism. Theophilus had even 
ordained one of them, Dioscours, bishop of Hermoupolis in Egypt, and had 
wanted to ordain bishop another of them, though unsuccessfully. Also, two 
of the Tall Brothers were ordained presbyters in order to help Theophilus, 
who lived in close and constant contact with them. This, of course, reduced 
their ascetic and philosophical life, the same life as Pamphilus and Euse- 
bius ascribed to Origen. But after the manifestation of Theophilus’s sudden 
hostility the Tall Brothers left Egypt together with Isidore and, according to 
Sozomen, with about eighty monks, for Palestine and then Constantinople. 

In 400 CE, Theophilus wrote to Epiphanius to let him know that he now 
agreed with him, to attack the works of Origen, and to invoke a council in 
Cyprus for the condemnation of Origenism. This was done, and the exam- 
ination of Origen's works was forbidden. Theophilus did so even though 
previously he had blamed Epiphanius for his anthropomorphism. This is 
telling in regard to the opportunistic and contingent nature of Theophilus's 
anti-Origenistic exploit. Indeed, after the incident with the Tall Brothers, 
Theophilus even returned to studying Origen's works (and indeed he never 


664 Dial. Joh. Chrys. 7-8, ascribed to Palladius. Cf. George of Alexandria ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
96, 81b—82a: "The monasteries of Egypt were led by Dioscorus, Ammonius, Euthymius, and 
Eusebius, brothers who were dubbed Long or Tall due to their bodily stature." 

665 Cf. HL 33: “Evagrius’s community" and 35: “the circle of St. Evagrius.” 
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ceased to use allegorical exegesis of Scripture in his homilies). Socrates in 
HE 6,17 reports that he was criticised for doing so after condemning Ori- 
gen's errors, but he defended himself by claiming that it was possible to 
pick flowers among Origen's writings, and to avoid thorns. Socrates adds an 
observation of his own, that Theophilus did not consider that the words 
of wise persons are like a spur, and those who are pricked by their hid- 
den meanings should not be disobedient toward them. With this, Socrates 
clearly means that Origen's works are difficult to understand and have hid- 
den senses, like Scripture, which one should not simply reject in a selective 
manner, as Theophilus claimed he did, but rather try to penetrate. 

In any case, Socrates' report on Theophilus's behaviour and answer is per- 
fectly in line with his presentation of Theophilus's anti-Origenistic activity 
as animated by political ecclesiastical motives (HE 6,10). For Socrates relates 
that, when he condemned the books of Origen, his purpose was not in the 
least the prohibition of reading Origen, which he himself blatantly trans- 
gressed, but a retaliation against Dioscorus and the Tall Brothers. In general, 
according to Socrates, his purpose in the whole Origenistic business was to 
deprive John Chrysostom of his episcopal dignity and power.** It is indica- 
tive, not only of Socrates' own penchant, but also of people's solidarity with 
the Origenian monks that, as Socrates himself narrates in HE 6,17, when 
Dioscorus, one of the Tall Brothers and the bishop of Hermoupolis, died, 
shortly after being exiled by Theophilus, he “was honoured with a magnifi- 
cent burial and tomb.’ 


Theotimus of Scythia: 
A Defender of Origen's Method and Eschatology 


Socrates in HE 6,12%” narrates that, under Theophilus's instigation, Epipha- 
nius went to Constantinople, bringing along a document containing, not 


666 Russell too, Theophilus, even if he endeavours to be “fair to Theophilus" (3), acknowl- 
edges his key role in the deposition of Chrysostom, due to a conflict over power, and not faith; 
for Russell, Theophilus felt that the authority ofthe siege of Constantinople intruded into that 
of Alexandria. Russell also recognises that Theophilus’s whole anti-Origenistic activity was 
due to political and not theological reasons; he did use, very rhetorically, theological motiva- 
tions to justify it, but these were not his concern. He was concerned with the enforcement 
of the authority of the siege of Alexandria, and employed theological justifications for the 
oppression and exile of his opponents. 

$97 Socrate de Constantinople, Histoire ecclésiastique Livres IV-VI, texte grec de |’ éd. G.Chr. 
Hansen (GCS), trad. par P. Périchon et P. Maraval, introd. et notes par P. Maraval; Sources 
Chrétiennes 505 (Paris, 2006). 
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the anathematisation of Origen, but the condemnation of his works. He 
summoned the bishops who were in Constantinople and read them this 
condemnation; Socrates—who appreciated rational argument, which is of 
course related to his admiration of Origen®*—adds that Epiphanius could 
produce no reason for that condemnation, apart from saying that Theo- 
philus and he himself wanted them to be condemned. Socrates emphasises 
that they had no rational argument, but only a claim to authority. Some bish- 
ops agreed, out of reverence for Epiphanius, but many did not. 

Among those who refused was Theotimus, the bishop of Tomi in Scythia 
(392—403/7), a follower of the Nicene faith®® and a friend of Chrysostom. It 
is meaningful that he was both a friend of Chrysostom and an Origenian. At 
this point, Socrates reports the speech of Theotimus, who refused to attack 
aman who had died in peace long since, had been never condemned by the 
Church, and said pious things. Theotimus was a convert from paganism and, 
not by chance, a professional philosopher. Sozomen attests that Theotimus 
“had been brought up in the practice of philosophy” and “always kept the 
long hair which he wore when he first devoted himself to the practice 
of philosophy" (HE 7,26). This is why he valued rational argument and, 
like Pamphilus, defended Origen by means of his works, directly reading a 
passage of his in public: 

One of them was Theotimus, the bishop of Scythia. He replied to Epiphanius 
as follows: “I do not intend, o Epiphanius, to insult this man, who died long 
ago in sanctity. Nor do I dare attempt a blasphemous thing, condemning 
what those before us did not reject, especially in that I know that there is 
no bad teaching in Origen’s books.” And putting forward a book of Origen, 
he read a passage from it, and indicated in it the expositions good for the 
Church. After which, he added: “Those who abuse these thoughts do not 
realise that they also abuse the things on which these discourses focus.” This 


is what Theotimus, famous for his piety and the rectitude of his life, replied 
to Epiphanius. 


668 See, e.g., Ch. Eucken, “Philosophie und Dialektik in der Kirchengeschichte des Sokrates," 
in Die Welt des Sokrates, 96-110. 

$9 Archimandrite Carosus at the council of Chalcedon attested that he was baptised by 
Theotimus who recommended that he keep the Nicene faith. 

670 On Sozomen’s relationship to Socrates see Th. Urbainczyk, "Observations on the Dif- 
ferences between the Church Histories of Socrates and Sozomen,” Historia 46 (1997) 355-373, 
according to whom Sozomen did not limit himself to elaborate and correct Socrates' work; 
he had a different notion of historiography. 
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Sozomen's account seems to depend on that of Socrates on this point. 
Like Origen, Theotimus was an ecclesiastical man, a philosopher, and a 
writer. Jerome in his De viris illustribus ascribes to him treatises in the form 
of dialogues: “Theotimus, bishop of Tomi, in Scythia, has published brief 
and epigrammatical treatises, in the form of dialogues, and in old-fashioned 
style. I hear that he is now writing other works." Indeed, Theotimus, who 
died in 407 CE, was still active while Jerome was writing.*? 


Palladius, the Tall Brothers, and Evagrianism 
in Egypt after their Exile 


The monks whom Theophilus exiled in 399C, the closest Origenians and 
about eighty others, and Isidore, took refuge in Palestine and then in Con- 
stantinople, where two of them died. There, they were received and pro- 
tected first by deacon Olympias and then by her bishop, John Chrysostom. 
This was also a reason for John’s exile in 404 CE. John wrote to Theophilus, 
in hopes that he would receive them back into communion, since their 
theological ideas were sound; if Theophilus deemed their orthodoxy doubt- 
ful, John asked him to send someone to accuse them. Theophilus never 
replied to John's letter. The story of how he received and helped the Ori- 
genian monks is narrated by Socrates (HE 6,7-9) and Sozomen (HE 8,1113), 
and in the Dialogue on the Life of St. John Chrysostom, stemming from the 
years 407—408 CE and ascribed to Palladius (363—430). From here the key role 
played by Olympias is clear. She was probably a sympathiser of Origen's ideas 
herself. Gregory Nazianzen sent hera poem for her marriage with Nebridius, 
the prefect of Constantinople, who soon died, when she was in her twenties. 
Olympias then refused to remarry, notwithstanding emperor Theodosius's 


671 HE 8,17: "Theotimus, bishop of Scythia, strongly opposed the moves of Epiphanius, who 
had convinced some bishops in Constantinople to approve of the decrees which he had 
issued against the discourses/works/theories of Origen, and told him that it was not right to 
abuse the memory of a man who had long been numbered with the dead; nor was it without 
blasphemy to counter the conclusion to which the ancients had arrived on this score, and 
to set aside their decisions. While speaking along these lines, Theotimus put forward a book 
of Origen that he had brought with him, read aloud a passage good for the education of the 
Church, and observed that those who condemned such ideas acted absurdly, for they risked 
abusing the very subjects that these words treated." 

57? Fragments of his works are found in John Damascene's Sacra Parallela II 640, 675, 694, 
785 Le Quien. 

673 Critical edition by A.M. Malingrey and Ph. Leclercq: Palladios, Dialogue sur la vie de Jean 
Chrysostome, 2 vols. (Paris, 1988). English translation by R.T. Meyer: Palladius, Dialogue on the 
Life of Saint John Chrysostom (New York, 1985). 
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contrary will; she rather withdrew to ascetic life and founded a monastery in 
Constantinople. Theodosius, out of vengeance, deprived her of the admin- 
istration of her enormous wealth, but she remained unimpressed, and in 
391CE Theodosius returned her her money, which she used for charitable 
works. She was then ordered a deacon by Nectarius, the predecessor ofJohn 
Chrysostom, in spite of her age, thirty years or so (Sozomen HE 8,9). What 
is particularly relevant to her Origenian allegiance, Gregory of Nyssa dedi- 
cated to her his exegesis of the Song of Songs. Peter of Sebaste, Gregory and 
Basil's brother, was the object of Olympia's beneficial activity, as is attested 
by Palladius, Dial. 17. The same source, Dial. 16-17, also recounts how she 
courageously received the Origenian monks chased by Theophilus. 

In Ch. 16 Palladius reports a dialogue between deacon Theodorus and 
bishop John Chrysostom. Theodorus at first argues that Olympias did not 
well to receive the Origenians, even though he acknowledges that Theo- 
philus simply “acted out of anger" when he chased them away from Egypt. 
But Olympias with her daring act attracted Theophilus's hostility onto her- 
self and her bishop. John defends deacon Olympias: he accuses Theophilus 
of having expelled the monks out of mere anger (again), and praises Olym- 
pias for having imitated the Lord's mercy. What is more, John defends the 
Origenian monks and ascribes virtue and sanctity to them, who even man- 
aged to convert many people from vice to virtue. In the end, John con- 
vinces his interlocutor that Theophilus had exiled the Origenian monks and 
blamed Olympias only out of anger, envy, and attachment to power. In Ch. 17 
John provides a very positive description of the Origenian monks, as full of 
wisdom, learning, and virtue, and concludes that these are the monks whom 
“a courageous woman has received [...] a deacon gave hospitality to them." 
She is praised in the churches for many other reasons as well; by receiv- 
ing them, she has followed the example of the good Samaritan. It is not 
accidental indeed that another Origenian such as Gregory of Nyssa dedi- 
cated to Olympias his last work, in which he supported again his doctrine of 
apokatastasis. George of Alexandria, too, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 96, 82a praises 
John for receiving the Tall Brothers: “the most compassionate [cupnadeota- 
toç] John received them in all benevolence.” 

Palladius, the definitely partial teller of this story of Olympias, John, and 
the Origenians, was an Origenian monk himself, bishop of Helenopolis in 
Bithynia from 400CE, a supporter of John Chrysostom, and an acquain- 
tance of the Tall Brothers, Evagrius, Rufinus, and Melania Senior 2 He even 


674 In favour of the hypothesis that Palladius is the author of the Dialogue are, among oth- 
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speaks of Evagrius as his teacher (HL 23). When Chrysostom was exiled, Pal- 
ladius went to Rome and tried hard to have him restored to his siege, but 
he was banned himself, to Syene (Thebaid) in Egypt. Then, after Chrysos- 
tom's death, which occurred in a short while in exile, Palladius probably 
composed the aforementioned Dialogue to defend at least his memory. He 
also requested that Theophilus be put on trial qua responsible for the exile 
of John. The latter was accused, among other imputations, also of having 
invaded Theophilus's jurisdiction when he received the Origenian monks, 
and even of having received money from Olympias, his deacon (who was 
very rich, but also free to give her money to whomever she liked, all the more 
ifthis was for charitable and ecclesiastical purposes).** The Dialogue, which 
is probably by him, was inspired by Plato's Phaedo, like Gregory Nyssen's De 
Anima. 

In Egypt, before being elected bishop, Palladius had become acquainted 
with the Desert Fathers, Macarius of Alexandria, and Evagrius Ponticus. 
He had known Evagrius personally, as he himself attests in HL 12. 23. 24. 
35- 38. 47, and it is in Evagrius's spirit that, after his return from his own 
exile, around 418-420 CE he wrote his Historia Lausiaca*" (and in the same 


ers, Devos, Dunn, Cattaneo, Dattrino, Miranda, Zeegers-Vander Vorst, and Katos. See P. Devos, 
“Approches de Pallade à travers le Dialogue sur Chrysostome et |’ Histoire Lausiaque,’ Analecta 
Bollandiana 107 (1989) 243-266, who bases his argument on the similarity between this Dia- 
logue and Palladius's Historia Lausiaca; N. Zeegers-Vander Vorst, "À propos du Dialogue de 
Pallade sur la vie de Jean Chrysostome,” Revue d' Histoire Ecclésiastique 85 (1990) 30—41; L. Dat- 
trino (tr.), Palladio. Dialogo sulla vita di Giovanni Crisostomo (Rome, 1995); E. Cattaneo, "Le 
cause della decadenza del clero nel Dialogo sulla vita di Crisostomo di Palladio," Augustini- 
anum 37 (1997) 333-349; A. Miranda, "Autorità ecclesiastica e giurisdizione civile nel Dialogo 
sulla vita di Crisostomo di Palladio," Studia Patristica 49 (2002) 405-423; G.D. Dunn, “The 
Date of Innocent I's Epistula 12 and the Second Exile of John Chrysostom,’ Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine Studies 45 (2005) 155-170; D. Katos, "Socratic Dialogue or Courtroom Debate? 
Judicial Rhetoric and Stasis Theory in the Dialogue on the Life of St. John Chrysostom,’ Vigiliae 
Christianae 61 (2007) 42-69, who grounds his demonstration on the presence in the Dialogue 
of principles of judicial rhetoric and late antique stasis theory, well known to Palladius, and 
argues that he wrote it, not as a biography, but as a case for the restoration of John to the 
diptychs as a bishop. Now D. Katos, Palladius of Helenopolis, the Origenist Advocate (Oxford, 
2011). 

675 On those who supported John in and after his exile see M. Wallraff, “Tod im Exil. Reak- 
tionen auf die Todesnachricht des Johannes Chrysostomos und Konstituierung einer 'johan- 
nitischen' Opposition,” in Chrysostomosbilder in 1600 Jahren, eds. Id.-R. Brándle (Berlin-New 
York, 2008), 23-37. 

876 See J. Tloka, Griechische Christen, christliche Griechen (Tübingen, 2005), 159-160; E.D. 
Hunt, "Palladius of Helenopolis: A Party and its Supporters in the Church of the Late Fourth 
Century,’ Journal of Theological Studies 24 (1973) 456—480. 

677 R, Draguet, "L'Histoire Lausiaque: une oeuvre écrite dans l'esprit d’Evagre,” Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 41 (1946) 321—364; 42 (1947) 5-49. Edition and German translation 
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spirit he wrote the Dialogue™). In HL 86 Palladius speaks of Evagrius in 
the most praiseful terms. Palladius much appreciated another faithful Ori- 
genian as well: Rufinus, of whom he says that nobody was more learned 
or kinder (HL 98). From Palladius's work, including his account of John 
Chrysostom’s character and trial,*? his sympathy for the Origenian tradition 
is transparent. There can be little doubt that he espoused the apokatastasis 
doctrine. 


Shenoute as a Continuator of 
the Accusations of Epiphanius and Theophilus 


Origen's and, even more, Evagrius's heritage in Egypt*? did not disappear 
after the exile of the Origenian monks, as is confirmed by two letters of 
Theophilus from 400 and 401C£E (preserved by Justinian, Lib. adv. Orig. PG 
86,967) and by Shenoute's Contra Origenistas et Gnosticos, one of his most 
extensive works. Shenoute was the archimandrite ofthe White Monastery in 
Upper Egypt—a Pachomian monastery, one of those which attached them- 
selves to Pachomius, who is presented as an anti-Origenian in a part of his 


von D. Schütz, Historia Lausiaca. Die frühen Heiligen in der Wüste (Basel, 1987). French trans- 
lation by N. Molinier, Pallade d' Hélénopolis, Histoire lausiaque (Bégrolles-en-Mauge, 1999). 
See also N. Molinier, Ascése, contemplation et ministére d'aprés l'Histoire Lausiaque de Pal- 
lade d'Hélénopolis (Bégrolles-en-Mauges, 1995) and G. Frank, The Memory ofthe Eyes: Pilgrims 
to Living Saints in Christian Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 2000). According to Bunge, one of the 
main sources of the Historia Lausiaca is a book by Palladius himself on the sayings and deeds 
of the Desert Fathers. See G. Bunge, “Palladiana I: Introduction aux fragments coptes de 
l Histoire lausiaque," Studia Monastica 32 (1990) 79129. On the genesis of the Historia Lau- 
siaca see also K. Nickau, "Eine Historia Lausiaca ohne Lausos: Überlegungen zur Hypothese 
von René Draguet über den Ursprung der Historia Lausiaca,’ Zeitschrift für antikes Christen- 
tum 5 (2001) 131-139. For a comparative approach between pagan and Christian hagiography 
see U. Criscuolo, "Biografia e agiografia fra pagani e cristiani fra il IV e il V secolo: le Vitae di 
Eunapio e la Historia Lausiaca,” Salesianum 67 (2005) 771—798. 

978 This is underlined by G.M. De Durand, “Evagre le Pontique et le Dialogue sur la vie de 
saint Jean Chrysostome,” Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique 77 (1976) 191-206, at least in 
respect to Evagrius's psychology and ethics. 

$79 F, van Ommeslaeghe, "Que vaut le témoignage de Pallade sur le procés de saint Jean 
Chrysostom?,” Analecta Bollandiana n5 (1977) 389-414, who values Palladius as a witness to 
the events anterior to John's trial, outside Constantinople. M. Wallraff, "Le conflit de Jean 
Chrysostome avec la cour chez les historiens ecclésiastiques grecs," in L’historiographie de 
l'Église des premiers siècles, eds. B. Pouderon-Y.-M. Duval (Paris, 2001), 361-370, observes that 
Palladius is even much more favourable than Socrates is to John Chrysostom: while Socrates 
does not side with John in his conflict with the imperial court, Palladius does. 

680 Guillaumont, Kephalaia, 120-123; Clark, Controversy, 44 ff. 
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biographical tradition*?— during the first half of the fifth century cE, and 
one ofthe first authors who wrote extensively in Coptic; though, he was also 
acquainted with Greek Christian works, among which those of Athanasius 
and probably also of Evagrius.*? Thirty years after Theophilus, he contrasted 
Evagrianism, which had spread among the monks, in the desert of Thebais. 
In a few decades, this will also be one of the causes that will lead to Jus- 
tinian's condemnation "of Origen," which was in fact directed against devel- 
oped and radicalised forms of Evagrianism. 

Shenoute received a letter from bishop Dioscorus of Alexandria, who con- 
sidered Origenism to be a serious danger in the fifth century. He warned 
Shenoute against Elias, a priest who was deposed for *Origenism." The Ori- 
genism that Shenoute and Dioscorus countered was one marked by Gnostic 
influences and by that of Evagrius.*? Dioscorus was worried that Origen's 
books were circulating in the region of Thebaid. Shenoute's Contra Ori- 
genistas** documents what kind of Origenism he had in mind when he 
criticised it, since he contrasts the subordination of the Son, the denial of 
the resurrection of the body, the preexistence of souls, and a plurality of 


681 On the White Monastery see now E.S. Bolman-S. Davis-G. Pyke, “Shenoute and a 
Recently Discovered Tomb Chapel at the White Monastery,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 
18 (2010) 453-462. Unlike the parallel passage in the Coptic biographies, a passage in the 
Greek biography of Pachomius shows a concern about Pachomius's orthodoxy; it recounts 
that Pachomius forbade the reading of Origen's books in his monastery and, when he found 
a work of Origen in the monastery, he sequestrated it and threw it into a river. This seems to 
be an anachronism that was added afterwards only in the Greek recension. See S. Rubenson, 
“Origen and the Egyptian Monastic Tradition of the Fourth Century,” in Origeniana VII 
(Leuven, 1999), 319-337, praes. 329-330. According to Jenott and Pagels, “Antony’s Letters," 
569, both the Greek biography of Pachomius and Athanasius's biography of Anthony respond 
to the intention of aligning these saints to the orthodoxy of the day of the writers. On 
Pachomius's Praecepta ac leges see now C. Joest, “Die Leges Pachoms und die Mónchsregeln 
der Pachomianer,’ Vigiliae Christianae 66 (2012) 160—189. 

$82 His bio-hagiography was composed by a disciple of his, Besa, Life of Shenoute, and has 
been translated into English by D.H. Bell (Kalamazoo, 1983). On Shenoute see R. Krawiec, 
Shenoute and the Women of the White Monastery (Oxford, 2004); F. Feder, “Das Schenute- 
Puzzle: Die Rekonstruktion des literarischen Werkes des Schenute von Atripe," Orientalistis- 
che Literaturzeitung 105 (2010) 142151; H.-J. Cristea, Schenute von Atripe: Contra Origenistas, 
ed. ofthe Coptic with German tr. and notes (Tübingen, 2011). 

683 A. Grillmeier, "La peste d'Origéne/" in Alexandrina (Paris, 1987), 221-237: 236; Clark, 
Controversy, 152 ff. 

684 Tt is edited and translated by T. Orlandi (Rome, 1985). C.T. Schroeder, Monastic Bodies. 
Discipline and Salvation in Shenoute of Atripe (Philadelphia, 2007), ch. 4 studies Shenoute's 
polemic against the Origenists on the resurrected body; see also H. Lundhaug, "Shenoute's 
Heresiological Polemics and its Context(s),” in Invention, Rewriting, Usurpation, eds. J. Ulrich- 
A.C. Jacobsen-D. Brakke (Frankfurt, 2011), 239—261. On Shenoute's hagiographical biography 
see N. Lubomierski, De Vita Sinuthii (Tübingen, 2007). 
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worlds—all theories that Origen had never supported. Shenoute's accusa- 
tions against Origen in his treatise focus on his prescription that only the 
Father should be addressed prayers, that he was a subordinationist in the 
Trinitarian field, that he denied the resurrection of bodies, and that he sup- 
ported the preexistence of souls and their fall into bodies. These accusations 
are patently very similar to those which I have already highlighted in Epipha- 
nius and Theophilus. Again, itis interesting to notice that Shenoute does not 
include among his accusations that of teaching the eventual apokatastasis 
of all human beings. 


Cyril of Alexandria 


Cyril was a nephew of Theophilus of Alexandria and became bishop of 
Alexandria himself in the years 412—444. He received an ascetic education at 
Nitria and Scetis, where he studied the Bible and Fathers profoundly influ- 
enced by Origen such as Eusebius, Athanasius, and Basil. He was deeply 
influenced by Athanasius,‘ who admired Origen. It is significant that pre- 
cisely at the outburst of the Origenistic controversy his uncle Theophilus 
summoned him back from the desert. This may be due to the fact that 
Theophilus knew that Cyril's teacher was an Origenian (he may have been 
Serapion the Wise, a disciple of St. Anthony and fellow-disciple of Athana- 
sius; perhaps also Macarius, a friend of Serapion’s, or Abba Joseph, a disciple 
of Macarius and St. Anthony; in any case, the Origenian allegiances of all of 
them are clear). Cyril knew the works of Origen and Didymus; he very prob- 
ably also met the latter when he was the head of the catechetical school 
in Alexandria. He was learned and interested in Greek philosophy; he had 
access to the library of the above-mentioned catechetical school and to the 
episcopal library of Alexandria. He cites and knows the faithful Origenian 
Peter of Alexandria, Athanasius, the Cappadocians, and the early Jerome, 
when he still was an enthusiastic Origenian. His formula in Comm. in Io. 
1,293, "everything is from [nopd] the Father through [8t&] the Son in [£v] the 
Spirit" exactly echoes that of Gregory of Nyssa in Ad Ablabium quod non sint 
tres dii, which in turn depended on Origen. 

Like Origen, Cyril mostly wrote exegetical works, and followed Origen's 
allegorical and spiritual exegesis, as is Shown especially by his Commentary 


685 This is well shown by S. Wessel, Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian Controversy 
(Oxford, 2004). 
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on John, which was composed about one decade before his episcopacy. 
First he usually gives the literal exegesis, and then the allegorical and spir- 
itual reading." Cyril's very use of mvevpatixdv for the spiritual hermeneu- 
tics comes from Origen's theorisation of Biblical allegorical exegesis (Princ. 
4,35), and Cyril's avoidance of the terms dAAyyopia and du yopéc seems to 
me to simply reflect Origen's own avoidance (these terms being compro- 
mised by their “pagan” and “Gnostic” use). Indeed, I do not think that the 
absence of these terms means that Cyril did not intend to practice alle- 
gorical exegesis,** but rather that he was following Origen, who indeed 
allegorised Scripture, but endeavoured not to use these terms.*? Cyril's 
use of Hebrew etymologies is another aspect of Origen's heritage. In spe- 
cific exegeses Cyril often follows Origen, for instance in his Commentary on 
John. 9 

Interestingly, Cyril's interpretation of 1Cor 15:28— Origen's and Gregory 
of Nyssa’s favourite passage in support of the doctrine of apokatastasis—is 
the same as given by Gregory of Nyssa in his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, who 
in turn derived it from Origen.™ Cyril explains that the Sons submission to 
the Father is not a sign of the Son's inferiority, but 


he submits from the point of view of the salvific economy, for our sake. Since the 
human being, having sinned, ended up with being submitted to corruption, 
and, because of the devil and the demons, detached itself from God [...] then 
the Only-Begotten became a human being for our sake, and has annihilated 
[xatypyyxe] the power of death and also eliminated [&£fjps] the root of death, 
which is sin; he threw out [é&BaAe] the ruler of this world. After doing all this 
and bringing the whole salvific economy to completion, he will hand to the 
Father the Kingdom®” that once upon a time had been stolen from him and 


686 See L.M. Farag, St. Cyril of Alexandria, A New Testament Exegete (Piscataway, NJ, 2007). 

687 On Cyril's dependence on Origen see J.W. Trigg, “Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: Con- 
tinuities and Discontinuities in their Approach to the Gospel of John,” in Origeniana VIII, 
ed. L. Perrone (Leuven, 2003), 955-964; also M.-O. Boulnois, "Cyrille d' Alexandrie est-il un 
témoin de la controverse origéniste sur l'identité du corps mortel et du corps ressuscité?," 
ibid. 843 ff. 

688 As Farag, Cyril, 253, has it. 

689 See I. Ramelli, “Origen and the Stoic Allegorical Tradition: Continuity and Innovation,” 
Invigilata Lucernis 28 (2006) 195-226. 

690 E.g., the allegory of Egypt as darkness, pleasure, and life in the present world (Comm. 
in Io. 1,459—460) is inspired by Philo, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa. See my “Philosophical 
Allegoresis of Scripture in Philo and its Legacy in Gregory of Nyssa,” The Studia Philonica 
Annual 20 (2008) 55-99. 

691 Ed. P.E. Pusey, S. patris nostri Cyrilli in D. Joannis evangelium, III (Oxford, 1872, reprint 
1965), 305-306. See Ramelli, “The Trinitarian Theology.’ 

692 That is, humanity. 
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had passed under the power of others,9? so to exert his power over all beings 
on earth, after restoring them [&noxatactyaas], having them return to himself, 
once he has annihilated [xorpyvuévov] death and satan, who had tyrannised 
them, the Son will have again, and for the world to come, the excellence of 
the power over all [návtwy]. 


Christ has liberated humanity not only from physical death, but also from 
sin and the power of the devil. The "Kingdom" that Christ will hand to the 
Father is for Cyril, just as for Gregory of Nyssa, the whole of humanity, which 
once was alienated from God by the devil, but will be appropriated again 
by God in the end, with a supreme act of oixeiwot. Cyril is not wary of 
overtly speaking of "the restoration, or apokatastasis, of all beings on earth." 
His closeness to Origen is palpable. 

What is often considered to be a refutation of Origen in Comm. in Io. 1,9 is 
in fact nothing of the sort, given that Cyril never cites Origen's name there, 
nor is he disproving Origen's ideas. Likewise, in Ep. 81 Cyril refutes those 
who denied the resurrection of the body, but Origen was not among these. 
And in Comm. in Io. 1315-125 Cyril refutes the notion of the preexistence of 
souls and their incarnation as a punishment, which, again, does not reflect 
Origen's thought. Cyril never states that he is refuting Origen. 

Cyril interpreted the garden of Gethsemane as the symbol “of the original 
Paradise,’ tod &pyaiov Tlapadeicou, and the suffering of Christ as the way to 
restore humanity to its ancient condition, eic tò àpyotov (Comm. in Io. 3,15). 
Gregory Nyssen, following Origen, used the very same expression to indicate 
the eventual apokatastasis, seen as a spiritual resurrection: 0 elg To dpyottov 
THS PdCEWS NUdV àroxatáotaciç.® In Comm. in Io. 1,305-306 Cyril interprets 
Jesus’s return to Jerusalem for the Pentecost in the sense ofhis eschatological 
return to the Jews who will finally believe in him and will celebrate in him all 
of their feasts, just as Origen in Comm. in Rom. 4,2—3 and passim interpreted 
Rom 11:11-32 as indicating the eschatological salvation of all Jews besides 
all pagans. In Comm. in Io. 2,156 Cyril, much like Cassian in his Collationes, 
emphasises that]Jesus in his mercy heals spiritually even those who were not 
looking for him. It is not surprising that like Cassian, and like Origen, Cyril 
was no “Pelagian.”®® 


693 That is, the power of the devil, of sin. 

$9* See my "The Oikeidsis Doctrine in Gregory of Nyssa's Theology: Reconstructing his 
Creative Reception of Stoicism,” forthcoming in Leiden, in the Proceedings of the Twelfth 
International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa, Leuven 14-17.IX.2010. 

695 See above in this same chapter the section on Gregory of Nyssa. 

$96 On this see G.D.G. Dunn, "Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, and the Pelagian Controversy,” 
Augustinian Studies 37 (2006) 63-88. 
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In another work, which has only survived in a compendious form,®” Cyril 
claimed that offerings and Eucharistic prayers for the dead, who in fact are 
alive in their souls, are not in vain. "God does not reject the sacrifices offered 
for the sake of other people." God saves even "thanks to the faith of another 
person,” ài& Thy &vépou micveoc. Cyril therefore exhorts people to pray and 
make offerings especially during the Eucharistic sacrifice, 


thanks to which all of us [mévtes nets] have become the object of mercy and 
the power of death has fallen [néntwxe] and the hope for life without end has 
shone forth in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Indeed, Cyril insisted a great deal on the universality of Christ's saving work, 
for instance in his seventh Festal Letter or Paschal Homily (PG 78,551—553).99* 
Christ “has appeared on earth really as a human being, to bear on his body 
the sins of all ofus, on the wood (ofthe cross), and to cancel the condemnation 
that was written against us, so to make his own our flesh's weakness and kill 
pleasure that tyrannises our limbs, and transform all that which is in us into 
a better and more stable order, to conform again our whole nature to virtue, 
as well as the archetypal image after which it has been created.” All of this 
passes through Christ's “inhumanation”: “the flesh in which he dwelt was 
stronger than death: he suffered and won, and showed that the death of 
his own flesh is cause and matter of our salvation.’ For, as Cyril has just 
said, the death of Christ has been the death of sin for the restoration or 
apokatasasis ofthe image of God that is human nature. Christ has *emptied 
hell completely," living there only the devil. 

Cyril too, like Origen and Gregory Nyssen, tends to see the resurrection as 
apokatastasis, clearly if seen in a spiritual sense. In a fragment from Book 6 
of his Commentary on 1Corinthians he states that human beings “on the 
occasion ofthe resurrection will assume again the goods that they originally 
had; for the flesh will revive covered in immortality and enriched by the 
mantel of the divine glory"** 

In his exegesis of John 17:23,? Cyril declares that St. Paul understood by 
revelation the aim of Christ's incarnation as universal recapitulation and 
restoration: 


697 Ed. Pusey, S. patris nostri, III, 541—544. 

68 On Cyril's Christology see S.A. McKinion, Words, Imagery, and the Mystery of Christ 
(Leiden, 2000). 

699 Ed. M. Richard, “Le florilège du Cod. Vatopédi 236 sur le corruptible et I’ incorruptible,” 
in Opera minora 1 (Turnhout, 1976), n? 4, 262. 

700 Cf. Comm. in Io. 2,481—482. 
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As a plan for the fullness of times, to recapitulate in himself all beings, in 
heaven and on earth, and to unify them in himself, just as they were in the 
beginning. 


Cyril grounds his discourse in Rom 8:3-4 and Hebr 2:14-15, when he remarks 
that Christ condemned sin in the flesh and annihilated death, which is to 
be understood primarily as spiritual death. Humanity had lost “the good 
given by God,” but the immutable divine Logos became a human being, 
so that the Good could be immutably preserved in human nature (Comm. 
in Io. 1693-694). Cyril describes again the eventual apokatastasis as the 
return of humanity to its original state, or one which is even better: that of 
incorruptibility, of course to be understood not only as physical, but also as 
spiritual (ibid. 3,80). 


Synesius of Cyrene, Hypatia's Disciple, and Neoplatonism 


Synesius provides a particularly interesting example of a Christian Neopla- 
tonist who was also a supporter, as it seems, ofthe doctrine of apokatastasis. 
He was a disciple of the Neoplatonist Hypatia of Alexandria, who was pro- 
foundly venerated by him. He also wrote letters to her. As is clear especially 
from his Hymns, Synesius interpreted the Christian Trinity in the light ofthe 
Neoplatonic triad of first principles or hypostases.” Moreover, like Marius 
Victorinus, Synesius too seems to have known—and to have relied on— 
Porphyry's interpretation of the Chaldaean Oracles.” He finally was elected 


70! See M. DiPasquale Barbanti, "Elementi neoplatonici nella dottrina trinitaria di Sine- 
sio di Cirene,” in Motivi e forme della poesia cristiana antica (Rome, 2008), 413-433; on his 
Hymns see at least C. Amande, "Tradizione classica e cristianesimo negli Inni di Sinesio,” 
ibid. 431-442. On Synesius's blending of Neoplatonism and Christianity see I. Tanaseanu- 
Dóbler, Konversion zur Philosophie in der Spátantike: Kaiser Julian und Synesios von Kyrene 
(Stuttgart, 2008). According to her, Synesius “employs the ‘Christian myth’ as an image along 
with others in order to convey fundamental ideas of Neoplatonism as the predicament of 
the soul imprisoned in matter or the demiurgic and soteriologic function of divine nous" 
(251). See also A. Louth, "Synesius von Cyrene,” Theologische Realenzyklopddie 32 (2001), 
524-527; T. Schmitt, Die Bekehrung des Synesios von Kyrene. Politik und Philosophie, Hof 
und Provinz als Handlungsráume eines Aristokraten bis zu seiner Wahl zum Metropoliten von 
Ptolemais (München/Leipzig, 2001); Synesios von Kyrene: Polis, Freundschaft, Jenseitsstrafen. 
Briefe an und über Johannes, von K. Luchner-B. Bleckmann-R. Feldmeier-H. Górgemanns- 
A.M. Ritter-I. Tanaseanu-Dóbler (Tübingen, 2010); here particularly relevant is A.M. Ritter, 
"Altchristliche Eschatologie zwischen Bibel und Platon," 189-206. 

702 AJ. Bregman, Synesius of Cyrene. Philosopher-Bishop (Berkeley, 1982); M. Barbanti, 
Filosofia e cultura in Sinesio di Cirene (Catania, 1994); D.Y. Dimitrov, "Synesius of Cyrene and 
Christian Neoplatonism,' in What Happened to the Ancient Library of Alexandria?, ed. M. El- 
Abbadi-O. Fathallah (Leiden, 2008). 
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bishop in 409CE, and remained a bishop until 415CE. At the very begin- 
ning of his episcopacy, in Letter 105 he wrote to his brother that even as a 
bishop he would not give up his own philosophical ideas, which were Neo- 
platonic: 


Philosophy is opposed to the beliefs of the populace: I shall certainly not 
admit that the soul is posterior to the body [...] or that the cosmos is doomed 
to perish with all of its components [...]. I consider the resurrection to be 
something mystical and ineffable. Indeed, I am far from sharing the concep- 
tions of the multitude. 


Synesius claims that he will not renounce his Neoplatonic convictions con- 
cerning the priority ofthe soul over the body, the eternity ofthe cosmos—at 
least the intelligible one, whose eternity was admitted of by Philo and all 
Christian Platonists—, and the *mystical" concept of the resurrection. The 
last very probably means that Synesius conceived of the resurrection not 
as limited to the reconstitution of the body, but as a spiritual resurrection 
as well, which is typical of Origen's thought.” It is Origen himself that in 
CC 6 presented the discourse of the taking on (with the fall) and off (with 
the resurrection) of the heavy, mortal body as an &nóppnTóç cic xal voti- 
xóc Adyos, even deeper than Plato's myth of the soul that loses its wings and 
becomes united to a solid, material body. What allowed Synesius to interpret 
the resurrection on a twofold plane, physical and spiritual, was the spiritual, 
allegorical exegesis of Scripture, which was an Origenian heritage and for 
Synesius paralleled the hermeneutics of Plato's myths, "^ as is manifest from 
the prologue to his De insomniis. And universal spiritual resurrection is tan- 
tamount to universal salvation. 

Synesius's very notion of the rational beings is close to that of Origen: 
human souls and good and bad demons can either elevate themselves 
toward God or fall down toward matter and evil. In his ninth Anacreontic 
Ode Synesius celebrates Christ's descent to hell: there, he “liberated the souls 
from their sufferings." In his Ode to the Saviour as well, Synesius emphasises 
the role of Christ's descent to hell: being God, Christ in his tomb purified the 
earth, the air, and even demons and hell, "the depth beneath depth." In this 
way, he made himself a “help to the dead.” 


703 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah." 

704 A not dissimilar parallel was drawn by Origen. See my “Plato in Origen's and Gregory of 
Nyssa's Conception of the Arkhé and the Telos,” in Plato in the Third Sophistic, ed. R. Fowler 
(Berlin, 2013). 
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Transition to the West: 
The Purported Link between Origen and Pelagianism 


The vicissitudes related to the chasing ofthe Origenian monks from Alexan- 
dria under Cyril's uncle, Theophilus, were not without repercussions in the 
West. John Chrysostom, who had been exiled after receiving those monks, 
had been supported against Theophilus by pope Innocentius, and by the 
ladies of the Anicii, belonging to the Western senatorial aristocracy. Pope 
Anastasius had different ideas and allegiances, and in a letter to Simpli- 
cianus, the bishop of Milan, he condemned Origenism.” For this reason he 
was supported by Jerome (after his turn against Origen), who also liked him 
for his opposition to Pelagianism, and sought the support of Roman senato- 
rial families in his anti-Pelagian campaign.” 

Indeed, Jerome, like Augustine and others, considered Pelagianism to be 
a development of Origenism,”” especially on the basis of the wrong presup- 
position that Origen, too, like the Pelagians, denied the so-called original 
sin. Jerome claimed that the Pelagians, the “new heretics,” drew a great deal 
on Origen and deprecated that both “heresies,” the Origenian and the Pela- 
gian, were very well received especially by women (Ep. 133). In his Dialogus 
adversus Pelagianos as well, Jerome calls Origen *your teacher," meaning the 
teacher ofthe Pelagians, in that he postulated the initial equality of all ratio- 
nal creatures and their different conditions as a result of their free choices. 
According to Jerome, Origen thought that baptism remitted the sins that 
had been committed long since in heaven (3,19). 


705 Ep. 95 in Jerome's epistolary corpus, CSEL 56, 157—158. See J. van den Gheyn, “La lettre 
du pape Anastase I* à St Venerius évêque de Milan sur la condamnation d'Origéne," Revue 
d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses 4 (1989) 1-12. 

706 See for instance his letter to Demetrias (Ep. 130), on which cf. G.D. Dunn, "Anastasius I 
and Innocent I: reconsidering the evidence of Jerome,” Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007) 30-41. 

707 Jerome began fighting Pelagianism in 414 CE, earlier than Augustine began. Even though 
he was not a “traducianist,” however he did admit the transmission of the “original sin.” On 
Cyril of Alexandria's involvement in the Pelagian controversy see G.D. Dunn, "Augustine, Cyril 
of Alexandria.” On the one side, it seems that Cyril may have been interested in Augustine 
and in the Pelagian controversy (Ep. 4* in CSEL 88,26—29; De gestis Pelagii). However, on the 
basis of Commentarius in Isaiam prophetam, De adoratione in spiritu et veritate, Glaphyra, 
Commentarii in Ioannem, In epistulam ad Romanos, De dogmatum solutione, De sancta et con- 
substantiali Trinitate, Responsiones ad Tiberium and Scholia de incarnatione Unigeniti, Dunn 
argues that Cyril's views about original sin, free will, and grace were not influenced by Augus- 
tine during the Pelagian controversy. Th.P. Scheck, Origen and the History of Justification. The 
Legacy of Origen's Commentary on Romans (Notre Dame, 2008) analyses the reception of Ori- 
gen by Pelagius and Augustine. 
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However, a link between Origen and Pelagianism cannot be established, 
for at least two main reasons. One is that, although the Pelagians, like 
Origen, denied that some humans were predestined to salvation and others 
to damnation, nevertheless the doctrine of apokatastasis was not accepted 
by the Pelagians, such as Rufinus the Syrian, who was the precursor of 
Pelagianism according to Marius Mercator (Lib. Subnotationum in Verba 
Juliani, ch. 2). This is a major differentiation from Origen. Indeed, Rufinus 
the Syrian, to whom a Liber de fide is ascribed that stems from the beginning 
of the fifth century, denied the apokatastasis. He seems to have been the 
first who brought to the West the "Pelagian" idea that the so-called original 
sin did not pass on from Adam and Eve to their descendants. He argued that 
the just who populate the Old Testament disprove this. Moreover, ifsin were 
transmitted from the protoplasts to all human beings, this would mean that 
God either is unjust or is impotent—or at least less powerful than the devil 
is.” He was a companion of Jerome in Bethlehem and in Rome, according 
to Caelestius (ap. Aug. De pecc. orig. 3), claimed that sin is not inherited. 

The other reason why Origen cannot definitely be regarded as a precursor 
of Pelagianism is that Origen, like Augustine after him, maintained that 
divine Grace is indispensable to salvation. The Pelagians, on the contrary, 
did not deem Grace necessary to salvation. Pelagius himself, indeed, insisted 
that Christians can avoid sin after baptism; this notion of impeccantia in 
the Pelagian writings appears as a constitutive gift from God.” This is why 
the Pelagians thought that, given this capacity, sinners, including Christians, 
will undergo eternal punishment in fire. 

Pelagius even expressed very clearly his distance from Origen at the 
Diospolis synod: there, Pelagius stated that to think that sinners, at least 
Christian sinners, will be saved is tantamount to being an Origenist (Aug. 


708 On the importance of this book for the reconstruction of the outbreak of the Pelagian 


controversy in Africa see W. Dunphy, “A Lost Year: Pelagianism in Carthage, 411 A.D." Augus- 
tinianum 45 (2005) 389-466. 

709 Cf B. Altaner, "Der Liber de Fide: ein Werk des Pelagianers Rufinus des Syrers," Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift 130 (1950) 432—449; G. Bonner, "Rufinus the Syrian and African Pelagian- 
ism,” Augustinian Studies 1 (1970) 30—47; Clark, Controversy, 202-203. 

710 On this see M. Annecchino, “La nozione di impeccantia negli scritti pelagiani,” in 
Giuliano d'Eclano e l'Hirpinia Christiana: atti del convegno 4-6 giugno 2003, ed. A.V. Nazzaro 
(Naples, 2004), 73-86. 

711 On this synod see S. Pricoco, “Alle origini dell'agostinismo: osservazioni sulla contro- 
versia pelagiana dai primi episodi al concilio di Diospoli (411—415)," in L'adorabile vescovo di 
Ippona: atti del convegno di Paola (24-25 maggio 2000), ed. F.E. Consolino (Soveria Mannelli, 
2001), 217—252. 
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De gestis Pel. 310). The Pelagian argument was that, if God bestowed Grace 
upon some people independently of their merits, he would show partiality 
(Anon. De induratione 13; Julian of Aeclanum, Libellus fidei 23).”? Now, this 
would contradict Rom 2:1, in which Paul declares that God has no partial- 
ity? and 1Tim 2:4, with the declaration that God wants all humans to be 
saved and to reach the knowledge of truth (see Anon. Indur. 19). It seems to 
me, however, that such an objection could be opposed, not to Origen, who 
extended divine Grace to all rational creatures, but to Augustine and some 
radical followers of his, who extended it to only a part of humanity, and inde- 
pendently of human desert, in a way that, as I shall show, seemed to some 
to be dangerously close to predestinationism. 

Nevertheless, the Pelagians themselves kept their distance from Origen. 
The abyss between Origen and Pelagius can be realised very well on the 
basis of the following document. Pelagius wrote his Commentary on Romans, 
notably full of anti-Manichaeanism, before the outbreak of the Pelagian 
controversy and after the publication of Rufinus's translation of Origen's 
Commentary on Romans.™ In Comm. in Rom. 5,15 Pelagius claims that, if 
Adam's sin has been transmitted to all humans, even those who were no 
sinners,” one should conclude that Christ's dixatocbvy saves all, even those 
who do not believe. Now, this is something close to what Origen thought on 
the basis of St. Paul (Rom 5:18-19 and 1Cor 15:22—23), except for the fact that, 
according to him, all will come to believe in the end, and this by grace. 


712 For research on Julian see M. Lamberigts, “Recent Research into Pelagianism with 
Particular Emphasis on the Role of Julian of Aeclanum,” Augustiniana 52 (2002) 175-198. 

713 See W. Babcock, "Augustine's Interpretation of Romans,” Augustinian Studies 10 (1979) 
55-74, praes. 67. 

714 See Scheck, Origen and the History, Ch. 2. 

715 According to Caelestius's claims at the Council of Carthage in 4u CE, this point had 
not yet been established dogmatically by the Church (Augustine De gratia Christi 2,3,3). Cae- 
lestius, condemned by the Council, appealed to the pope, and Zosimus in 417 CE was willing 
to take his case into consideration again. See E. TeSelle, "Rufinus the Syrian, Caelestius, Pelag- 
ius,” Augustinian Studies 3 (1972) 61-95. According to Julian of Aeclanum, the transmission of 
sin from Adam to all of his descendants is possible only on the hypothesis of traducianism 
(each baby's soul is born from the parent's soul just like the baby's body, so that the soul as 
well is linked to the seed), a theory that he accuses of Manichaeism in Ad Florum. According 
to Julian, what Adam passed on to his descendants is only physical death, not sin. This view 
seems to have been shared by Rufinus the Syrian and Ambrosiaster. Julian (ibid.) accuses 
Augustine of condemning the little ones to hell before they have the faculty of choosing the 
good or evil only because someone else, long since, had eaten a fruit. Julian thought that 
baptising newborn babies made no sense, in that they do not need any remission of sins. 
John Chrysostom, too, thought that the little ones should be baptised, not because they need 
to be liberated from sin, but in order to increase their sanctity and to bring them into the 
“brotherhood of Christ" (Julian, Libellus fidei 3,19; 41011). 
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Pelagianism also arose from the necessity of contrasting Manichaean 
and astrological determinism, which was still alive in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Either one embraced Origen's theodicy, or one had to resolve 
the problem in an alternative way, which could be that of the Pelagians 
or that of Augustine. The former excluded the universal effects of the so- 
called original sin and at the same time ruled out the necessity of God's 
grace; the latter affirmed both. Whether either of these is more convincing 
than Origen's solution, this is another story. Historically, at any rate, this is 
exactly what happened: once Origen's solution had been put aside, the two 
alternatives arose of Pelagianism or Augustinism. Jerome understood this 
alternative clearly: in Dial. c. Pel. 3,19, he says to his interlocutors, “the Pela- 
gians,” that, if they find the doctrine of the propagation of the original sin 
unfair, they should return to Origen’s solution. This clearly indicates that 
he deemed Origen’s theodicy the only valid alternative to the Pelagian sys- 
tem, unless one wanted to embrace Augustine's solution. It is also to be 
considered that, as Rackett warns, Pelagius’s and his followers’ ideas, and 
Jerome's and other opponents of Pelagianism's notion of "Pelagianism," con- 
siderably differ from Augustine's construct of "Pelagianism" as a theological 
heresy.”° 


Marius Victorinus 


The Origenist controversy of the end of the fourth and the beginning of 
the fifth century also spread in the Latin West. Before the culmination of 
that controversy in the West with Jerome and Rufinus, Origen’s ideas, and 
especially a form of the doctrine of apokatastasis, had already influenced 
Christian thinkers such as Victorinus and Ambrose. 

After a period of interest in Christian Scriptures and works, Marius Vic- 
torinus, a Neoplatonist, became a Christian in 355cE. He knew directly 
Plotinus (at least parts of the Enneads) and Porphyry (at least his exege- 
sis of the Chaldean Oracles), and a Commentary on the Parmenides, which 
P. Hadot ascribed to Porphyry, but more recently G. Bechtle attached to pre- 
Plotinian Platonism, Middle Platonism and Sethian Gnosticism (Zostrianos, 


716 M.R. Rackett, "What's Wrong with Pelagianism? Augustine and Jerome on the Dangers 
of Pelagius and his Followers," Augustinian Studies 33 (2002) 223-237. On Augustine's con- 
struct of Pelagianism as a heresy see M. Caltabiano, "Agostino di Ippona ela comunicazione 
scritta con gli eretici,” Acme 59 (2006) 55-73. 
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Marsanes, The three Steles of Seth, and Allogenes).™” Most recently, T. Rasimus 
too has attached Victorinus to a Sethian Gnostic background, whether or 
not through Porphyry's mediation (the latter being the more probable alter- 
native)." Victorinus is a remarkable example of a Christian Platonist—like 
Origen, Gregory Nyssen, and Synesius, and to a certain degree Clement, 
with whom he displays remarkable similarities."? He ascribed to the Father 
most characteristics of the Neoplatonic One and essayed to apply the Neo- 
platonic triadic schemes (such as esse, vivere and intelligere, which before 
being Neoplatonic was Gnostic) to the Trinity. He was a decided anti- 
“Arian,” and in this too he was on the line of Origen, who was a resolute 
anti-subordinationist.”° Moreover, in an anti-Arian perspective, Victorinus 


717 On Victorinus’s Neoplatonic formation see, e.g., P. Hadot, Marius Victorinus. Recherches 


sur sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1971); Idem, "Porphyre et Victorinus: questions et hypothéses,” 
Res Orientales IX (Bures sur Yvette 1996), 117—125; G. Girgenti, “L'identità di Uno ed Essere nel 
Commentario al Parmenide di Porfirio e la recezione in Vittorino, Boezio e Agostino," Rivista 
di Filosofia Neoscolastica 86 (1994) 665—688; P. Manchester, "The Noetic Triad in Plotinus, 
Marius Victorinus, and Augustine,” in Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, eds. R. Wallis—J. Breg- 
man (Albany, 1992), 207—222; M. Baltes, Marius Victorinus: Zur Philosophie in seinen Schriften 
(München-Leipzig, 2002). The very notion of truth in Victorinus is Neoplatonic and Chris- 
tian (God is above human intellectual grasp and truth itself, but God the Son is the Logos and 
the Truth). See L. Fladerer, "Deus aut Veritas: Beobachtungen zum Wahrheitsbegriff in den 
Opera Theologica des Marius Victorinus," Wiener Studien 117 (2004) 173-199. L. Abramowski, 
“Audi, ut dico:literarische Beobachtungen und chronologische Erwägungen zu Marius Victor- 
inus und den ‘platonisierenden’ Nag Hammadi-Traktaten,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 
117 (2006) 145-168, highlights both Neoplatonic and Gnostic (especially Barbelo-Gnostic) ele- 
ments in Victorinus's thought; the latter, however, were not perceived as "Gnostic" or “hereti- 
cal" by him. Special attention is paid to parallels between Victorinus and the Nag-Hammadi 
treatise Zostrianos. See also Eadem, "Nicánismus und Gnosis im Rom des Bischofs Liberius: 
der Fall des Marius Victorinus,” Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 8 (2004) 513-566; C. Tom- 
masi, “L’androginia di Cristo-Logos: Mario Vittorino tra platonismo e gnosi,” Cassiodorus A 
(1998) 11-46, with special attention to Ad». Ar. 1,531 and 64; she hypothesises a direct knowl- 
edge of Sethian and Valentinian literature on the part of Victorinus. Now, though, a rereading 
of Sethianism is in order: T. Rasimus, Paradise Reconsidered in Gnostic Mythmaking. Rethink- 
ing Sethianism in Light ofthe Ophite Evidence (Leiden, 2008). 

718 T, Rasimus, “Stoic Ingredients in the Neoplatonic Being-Life-Mind Triad: An Original 
Second-Century Gnostic Innovation?" in Stoicism in Early Christianity, ed. Id.-T. Engberg- 
Pedersen-I. Dundenberg (Grand Rapids, MI, 2010), 257—273. The correspondences between 
Victorinus and Sethian texts are to be found especially in Zostrianos (NHC VIIL1) and Allo- 
genes (NHC XL3). Among the Neoplatonists, Iamblichus was the first to give canonical 
expression to the Being-Life-Mind Triad according to M.J. Edwards, “Being, Life and Mind: 
A Brief Inquiry,” Syllecta Classica 8 (1997) 191-205. 

71? For instance, that the generation ofthe Son expresses God's motherhood: this notion in 
Victorinus seems to come from Clement's Quis dives 37,2. See M. Edwards, "Marius Victorinus 
and the Homoousion,” in Studia Patristica 46 (2010) 105—118, praes. 116. 

72 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism." On Victorinus's influence on Augustine 
in respect to his Trinitarian thought see N. Cipriani, "La presenza di Mario Vittorino nella 
riflessione trinitaria di S. Agostino,’ Augustinianum 42 (2002) 261-313. 
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stressed the consubstantiality of the three divine hypostases,” which is 
exactly what Origen had done before him, emphasising the identity of the 
divine o)cía and the individuality of the divine trootdcets. 

It is probable that Victorinus was on the line of Origen also in his pro- 
tology and eschatology. Of course, it will be only a little later, with Jerome's 
and Rufinus's translations of Origen's writings, that Origen's thought became 
available in the Latin West. But Victorinus, who had a good mastery of Greek, 
did not need to rely on Latin translations of Origen. As for eschatology, two 
key passages that were susceptible ofa universalistic interpretation are 1Cor 
15:28, on the universal submission to Christ and to God, so that God will be 
“all in all,” and Phil 220-u: “in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
in heaven, on earth and in the underworld, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is the Lord, to the glory of God the Father" Now, while com- 
menting on 1Cor 15:28, Victorinus, like Origen, emphasises that, after the 
eventual eviction of evil, God will be “all,” not in some, but precisely “in 
all": 


Evacuatis enim omnibus, requiescit activa potentia, et erit in ipso Deus, 
secundum quod est esse et secundum quod est quiescere, in aliis autem 
omnibus spiritaliter, secundum suam et potentiam et substantiam. Et hoc est: 
ut sit Deus omnia in omnibus. Non enim omnia in unoquoque, sed omnia in 
omnibus. Manebunt igitur omnia, sed Deo exsistente in omnibus, et ideo omnia 
erit Deus, quod omnia erunt Deo plena? (Ady. Ar. 1,39,26—34) 


Of course Victorinus—like Eusebius shortly before him’*—is concerned 
with explaining that the final presence of God “all in all" does not mean 
a substantial confusion of creatures and God, so that all creatures will 
disappear in God (this is why he states: manebunt omnia), but it means that 
all creatures will be full of God, who is the Good, instead of having evil in 
themselves. This conception perfectly corresponds to Origen's idea of the 
presence of God "all in all,” which was taken over very closely by Gregory of 
Nyssa, a later contemporary of Victorinus. 

In Jn Phil. 21 [1211B], Victorinus comments on Phil 2:1, another favour- 
ite passage of Origen, along with 1Cor 15:28, in support of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis. Victorinus reflects on the eventual submission of all 


721 On which see M. Baltes, Marius Victorinus: zur Philosophie in seinen theologischen 
Schriften (München, 2002), 19-97. 

722 Cf. ad Phil. 3,21,45-47: Ergo ubi dixit potentiae suae, illic intellegitur deus, cui scilicet 
subdit uniuersa, et propter hoc operatur ut possit etiam uniuersa illi subdere. Quod autem dixit 
etiam uniuersa, refertur ad id quod ipse illi subditus. 

723 See above in this same chapter, the section on Eusebius. 
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creatures, in heaven, on earth and even in hell, to Christ, who created the 
world and saved it, and has sought salvation and eternity for all: 


Cui nomini et in quo nomine Iesu Christi omnis homo genua curuat et orat, 
neque homo tantum, sed omnia caelestia et omnia terrena et omnia sub terris 
quae in infernis esse dicuntur. Et item: omnis lingua et omnis uox confitetur 
quod Iesus Christus dominus noster in gloria Patris est et fuit semper. Haec 
ergo gloria ei data est ut gloria sit ipse Patris, quoniam et Pater eum genuit et 
ab eo creatus mundus est et saluatus, et uicta mors est, et salus aeternitasque 
quaesita est his omnibus. Qui in ipsum credunt, mortem in Christi morte 
uicerunt. 


It is Christ on whom the salvation of everyone depends. This is true both 
in Victorinus's view and in Origen's, who has the eventual apokatastasis 
depend entirely on Christ. This salvation, which depends on Christ, coin- 
cides with life eternal, which is again Christ. In In Gal. n48B Victorinus 
insists again that salvation, which is eternal life, comes exclusively from 
Christ: ab ipso solo spem salutis, spem aeternitatis exspectent; and the same 
is repeated in 197B: Per Christum et in Christo plena spes et salutis et aeterni- 
tatis et gloriae.™ For Christ will bestow eternity upon human flesh. Victori- 
nus does not only refer to the resurrection ofthe body, which will involve all 
human beings, but to the eventual submission of all to Christ, which Origen 
and Nyssen interpreted as salvation. Indeed, for Victorinus, too, the victory 
of Christ will mean the defeat of enemies that are not sinners, but sins. The 
final victory of Christ will be a victory over sin, which Paul called "flesh." And 
the eviction of sin will mean the liberation of rational creatures from evil 
and their return to God the Father, to whom they will be handed by Christ. 
Victorinus refers again to 1 Cor 15:28, Origen's favourite Scriptural passage in 
support of apokatastasis, and also the passage that in the day of Victorinus 
was commented on by Gregory Nyssen in his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, a 
short work entirely devoted to the doctrine of apokatastasis. This is Victori- 
nus's statement: 


Omnia enim fecit Christus ut consuleret animis, aeternitatem carni etiam 
daret et aequiforme corpus nostrum faceret corpori gloriae suae, sed hoc 
fecit secundum operationem potentiae suae [...]. cum uero subiecta fuerint 
illi omnia, tunc ipse subditus erit ei qui subdidit omnia, ut Deus sit omnia 
in omnibus. Superatis enim omnibus, quae aut carnalia sunt aut creaturae, et 
mutatis, subdita uniuersa redduntur potentiae Dei. 


724 On Victorinus’s Commentary on Galatians see Marius Victorinus' Commentary on Gala- 
tians, introduction, translation, and notes by S.A. Cooper (Oxford, 2005). 
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Victorinus's interpretation of 1Cor 15:28 is clearly the same as Origen's: 
all beings will submit to God, and God will be in all beings, after the com- 
plete eviction of evil and the transformation of the creatures' weakness into 
glory.” In In Eph. 1240D Victorinus gives a description of the restoration as 
the Godhead's re-appropriation of what belongs to it, namely all of its crea- 
tures, which is very close to Gregory of Nyssa's conception of apokatastasis 
as the glorious oixe(cctc of God, with which the Godhead will re-appropriate 
all the creatures that belong to it and were made alien because of evil: 


spiritales facti resurgimus et Deo per Christum iungimur fitque per omnia 
plenitudo; quae plenitudo nihil aliud est, quam quod omne, quod eius est, 
ipsius sit. 
All that which belongs to God must return to God, when Christ will join 
humanity (made spiritual) to God in the end. But all creatures belong to 


God. The restoration ofall creatures, as opposed to evil, which is no creature 
of God, is explicitly foreseen by Victorinus in In Phil. 1245C: 


Non enim omnia restaurantur in Christo, quae sunt, et ea ipsa quae in caelis 
sunt et ea quae supra terras sunt, sed in Christo quae sunt; sunt enim et alia 
atque aliena. Quaecumque ergo in Christo sunt, haec restaurantur et resurgunt, 
quae in caelis sunt siue in terra. Ipse enim salus, ipse renouatio, ipse aeterni- 
tas. 


It is notable that what is declared to remain outside the eventual restora- 
tion is expressed by Victorinus in a neutral form: again, this is evil; sins in 
the plural. For evil is alien to Christ and God, who did not create evil, and 
sins will certainly not be restored in the end, but they will rather be anni- 
hilated altogether. Indeed, all those involved in the resurrection will also be 
restored, that is, all human beings. Eternal life, who is Christ, is significantly 
equated with "renovation," which evidently entails liberation from evil and 
purification. Moreover, the assimilation of resurrection and restoration is an 


725 Cf glorification in 1266D: Item aeterna uita et glorificatio et hereditas simul cum eodem 
Christo; sanctification ibid. 4,20 [1234C]: diuitiae quae sunt in Christo Iesu, id est uita aeterna, 
sanctificatio. That this comes from Christ is clear from a number of passages, for instance 
In Eph. 11 [1236A]: inde liberationem et promissa et aeternam uitam. Likewise in 1240D: 
Omnis enim ratio aeternitatis nostrae et gloriae et saluationis, et Christus est et in Christo est. 
Cf.1243D: ipse uero remittit peccata, ipse redimit nos et gratiam Dei commendat ut aeternitatem 
et sanctitatem immaculati iam habere possimus; 1246C: per Christum aeternitas, pariter quae 
nobis salus est et Dei gloria est, unde laus erit gloriae eius. 

726 Cf. on the Origenian roots of the Christianisation of this doctrine I. Ramelli, “The 
Stoic Doctrine of Oikeidsis and its Transformation by Origen,” lecture at The First Canadian 
Colloquium for Ancient Philosophy, Edmonton, 3-5 May 2012, forthcoming. 
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important point of convergence between Victorinus, on the one side, and 
Origen and Nyssen on the other. This is understandable: if resurrection is 
a renewal, it will also be able to bring about a restoration. Indeed, Victori- 
nus assimilates the resurrection to the restoration. In In Phil. 3,21 [1226B] he 
explains, following Paul, that at the resurrection our body will be transfig- 
ured into a spiritual body, similar to that of Christ: 


Quia corpus nostrum humile cum resurgit et immutatur in melius, transfig- 
urauit Iesus Christus humilitatem corporis nostri uel corpus nostrum humile 
transfigurauit in magnificum. Dat illi scilicet aeternitatem, faciens ipsi indu- 
mentum caeleste, ut sit, inquit, aequiforme cum corpore gloriae ipsius. Nam- 
que Christus spiritus est, ex quo illi corpus spiritus, et uirtus ipsa spiritus, 
quae uirtus spiritus gloriae corpus est diuinae et aeternae. [...] nos resurgentes 
immutabimur et spiritales effecti fuerimus ... 


Basing himself on Paul, Origen also had insisted that the body of the resur- 
rection will be a spiritual body, which Victorinus describes as free from evil 
and endowed with virtue. The resurrection, which Victorinus also closely 
connects with apokatastasis, is said by him to be offered by Christ to all 
souls by means of his own resurrection (1250D): imaginem per mysterium 
praeberet animis omnibus ad resuscitationem. 

Itis noteworthy that Victorinus shared with Origen the protological con- 
ception ofthe preexistence of noetic creatures to the creation ofthe present 
world. Indeed, commenting on Eph 1:4, he states, like Origen, that human 
beings existed in Christ as spiritual or noetic creatures before the xataBo- 
Ay of the present world; God predestined them to sanctification and sal- 
vation before the creation of the world (In Eph. 1241D: salutem nostram 
atque omnem aeternitatem in Christo esse et per Christum animasque nostras 
et ante mundi constitutionem fuisse quippe cum sua substantia in aeternis 
semper exstiterint. Has igitur deus ante mundi constitutionem praedestin- 
auit et elegit ut sanctificarentur). One of these noetic creatures is Christ, who 
only at a certain point assumed a heavy body with the Incarnation. In this 
way, Victorinus also comes very close to Origen's teaching on the "soul of 
Christ" (ad Cand. 26),” a doctrine that, upheld also by Gregory of Nyssa and 
Nazianzen and few others, was regarded with suspicion because of alleged 
similarities with “Nestorianism.””* 


727 On this see I. Ramelli, “Atticus and Origen on the Soul of God the Creator: From the 
Pagan to the Christian Side of Middle Platonism,’ Jahrbuch fiir Religionsphilosophie 10 (2011) 
13-35. 

728 On this see P.F. Beatrice, "Origen in Nemesius’ Treatise On the Nature of Man,” in 
Origeniana IX, eds. G. Heidl-R. Somos (Leuven, 2009), 505-532. 
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Now, the close similarity between Victorinus's protology and Origen's 
makes itall the more probable that their respective eschatologies, also, were 
similar. 

This seems to me to be confirmed by Victorinus's theory of the eventual 
transformation of human souls into spirits, that is, intellects. This coincides 
with Origen's own conviction; in this way, souls will return to their original 
nature. Indeed, for both Victorinus and Origen this is an apokatastasis, in 
that it is a return to the original state for rational creatures: 


Animae tamen, quae utique et ipsae inter omnia ui sua ualent, non in eo 
perseuerant ut exstiterunt atque substantiam sortitae sunt, sed Dei potentia 
in meliorem substantiam prouehuntur et ex animis cum animae sint, spiritus 
fiunt. (In Eph. 1810316) 


As is clear from Victorinus’s protology, souls were noetic beings, and as is 
clear from here, they will return to being intellects/spirits. Victorinus sticks 
to the Origenian tradition. 

Another key concept that Victorinus shares with Origen (and with Gre- 
gory of Nyssa) is the notion of resurrection, not only as bodily apokatastasis, 
but also in a spiritual sense. This spiritual interpretation does not exclude 
the resurrection of the body, just as it does not exclude it for Origen or 
Nyssen: 


Cum intellegit se peccare, illuminatur, id est a mortuis resurgit, id est tenebras 
dimittit et contingit Christum, id est lumen accipit et incipit iam et peccata 
uitare et spem habere aeternae uitae. (1285D) 


Regarding the relationship between humans and God, Victorinus distin- 
guishes “being in the image of God” (iuxta imaginem) and being “in the 
likeness of God" (iuxta similitudinem). It is remarkable that this distinction 
is typical of Origen and was not even kept by his faithful follower Gregory 
of Nyssa. Victorinus keeps it, and expounds it in the following terms: what 
is in the image of God is the human soul, which is the image of the Logos, 
who is the image of God: Ut enim Dei Aóyoc imago est, ita et to} Adyou anima 
(Ady. Ar. 3110-11). The human soul is the image of God's Logos in that it is 
rational: Juxta imaginem ergo Dei animam dicimus, rationalem dicentes (ibid. 
1,20,33-34). Unlike the image, the likeness is not a datum, but it must be 
achieved by means of personal engagement, and it will be achieved, thanks 
to faith, in the eschatological perfection: 


Aliud igitur est iuxta imaginem esse, quod quidem substantia est, aliud autem 
iuxta similitudinem esse, quod non est substantia [...] iuxta similitudinem 
perfectionis in Deo perfectam esse dicimus animam. Iuxta imaginem ergo 
nunc etin mundo, iuxta similitudinem autem postea, fide in Deum et in lesum 
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Christum, qualis esset futura sí Adam non peccasset. In quo igitur rationalis 
est, ad rationem iuxta imaginem est, in quo futura perfecta est, secundum 
similitudinem." (Adv. Ar. 1,20,51—54;:58—64) 


Victorinus is here expressing exactly the same ideas as Origen, with whose 
thought I suspect he was probably acquainted, first as a Neoplatonist and 
then as a Christian Neoplatonist. The circle of Victorinus seems to have 
been that from which the young Augustine also drew his knowledge of 
Origen's true thought, which he actively used against the Manichaeans, asI 
shall argue soon.” It is well known, and not accidental, that the account 
of Victorinus's conversion is preserved exactly by Augustine, who clearly 
received it from good sources. Victorinus's ironic question in this account, 
Parietes faciunt Christianos?, in reference to the church, seems to me to 
be perfectly consonant with Origen's idea in Comm. in Cant. 31413: anima 
autem, quae in ecclesia esse dicitur, non intra aedificia parietum collocata 
intelligitur, sed intra munimenta fidei et aedificia sapientiae posita celsisque 
fastigüs caritatis obtecta. The influence of Origen's exegesis on Victorinus, 
indeed, has been argued for;”! however, it was not only Origen’s exegesis, 
but also his philosophy and theology that was probably well known to 
Victorinus. 

Victorinus, moreover, is in agreement with Origen when in 1252B he 
identifies the Church with the body of Christ, and in turn the body of Christ 
with the whole of humanity. This double equation is put forward by Gregory 
Nyssen as well in his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, where in turn he draws on 
Origen. This is Victorinus's version of this double equation: 


Ecclesia omnis, id est omnis anima et saluanda et inde substantiam habens 
de aeternis [...] omnes animae per Christum [...] omne corpus Christi anima 
est omnis quam ecclesiam nominant. Plenitudo eius, id est ipsa ecclesia, quae 
corpus est illius. 


Consistently with this, Victorinus thinks that the body of Christ is the whole 
of humanity and all the single human beings. The entire humanity, there- 
fore, is crucified with Christ and is resurrected with Christ, an idea that, 
again, is found in Origen. This is clear in 96D: Omnis mundus per illum 


729 It is uncertain whether Adversus Arium is one work or a collection of more works, as 
argued by Hadot, Victorinus, 253—280. 

730 See below, Ch. 4, the section on Augustine. 

731 G, Raspanti, "San Girolamo e l'interpretazione di Gal. 2, 1-14,” Revue des Études Augus- 
tiniennes 49 (2003) 297-321 argues that Origen influenced not only Jerome, but also Victori- 
nus in the understanding of Gal 2:114. 
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crucifixus est. Sed quoniam catholicum ille corpus ad omnem hominem 
habuit, omne, quod passus est, catholicum fecit, id est ut omnis caro in illo 
crucifixa sit. Soon after drawing his double equation “humanity = body of 
Christ - Church," in 1255A Victorinus insists on God's mercy, which, through 
Christ, has brought about salvation for all, by grace, exactly when all were 
sinners before God: 


Cum enim nos peccatis nostris alienos fecissemus a Deo, cum essemus ex supe- 
riori mundo, ille gratia sua donans peccata, indulgens etiam delictis, nos sibi 
redemit per Filium suum, cui cum non pepercit ut nos liberaret, magnae sine 
dubio sunt eius diuitiae, magna etiam caritas, cum mortui essemus peccatis, 
redimeret nos per passionem Christi et saluos faceret. Quoniam autem pas- 
sio Christi mortificatio est peccatorum, resurrectio autem Christi resurrectio est 
nostra, ait: conuiuificauit nos in Christo, id est ad uitam aeternam restituit, sed 
per Christum, cuius gratia estis salui facti. 


He repeats again and again that humans have risen in Christ's resurrection, 
thereby attaining salvation and eternity, for instance in 1256D: uiam aeter- 
nitatis nostrae Christum credere, per eius resurrectionem nos resurrexisse. By 
means of his own resurrection, Christ has given resurrection and salvation 
to human beings; the latter, on their part, must have faith (1259C), which, 
as I have highlighted, is connected by Victorinus to the attainment of the 
likeness (similitudo) with God: 


per resurrectionem assumendo puram atque aeternam carnem atque omne 
corpus deitatis, cum omnia spiritus fiant [...] lesus Christus istam ipsam quo- 
dammodo camis et mundi pugnam uicit, superauit. Nostrum paene iam nihil 
est, nisi solum credere qui superauit omnia. Haec est enim plena saluatio: 
Christum haec uicisse, Christum ideo in cruce sublatum esse, Christum ideo 
resurrexisse ut nobis in eum credentibus salus, aeternitas et caelorum gloria 
pararetur. 


Faith is needed on the human part, but Victorinus knows from Paul, whom 
he cites, that in the end all will have this faith and will overtly profess it. 
"Every tongue" will proclaim it, in heaven, on earth, and in the underworld. 
Not only Israel, but all people will participate in the salvation brought 
about by Christ: omnes per euangelium promissionis participes in Christo sunt 
(1264B). 

According to Victorinus, Christ makes possible not only the resurrec- 
tion of the body, but also the rectification, the liberation from sin: liberare 
hominem, donare peccata, in aeterna et caelestia tollere, iustificare et glori- 
ficare (1265D-1266A). Indeed, Christ makes possible the perfection of all 
the beings that can be saved, both human and angelic: passio illa Christi 
et resurrectio et ascensio perfectio est omnium tam in mundo quae saluari 
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possent, quam etiam in aeternis et super omnes caelos (1274C).? All the 
beings are made perfect and saved by Christ: 


omnia ex spiritu uiuentia. Haec autem alio modo se habebant usque in 
descensionem Christi; quae omnia, mysterio gesto, post passionem Christi et 
ascensionem salutem acceperunt et perfecta sunt. Hoc est enim quod subiun- 
git ut impleret omnia, id est perfecta redderet et plena, ut nihil minus esset. 


(Ibid.) 


This declaration is strongly universalistic. At any rate, Victorinus seems to 
have admitted ofthe eventual restoration at least of Christians: In aeternitate 
autem quod subiunxit, ne praesentis uitae tantum uota sint, sed et futurae, 
quae est in spe et promissione Christianis. Origen, followed by Gregory of 
Nyssa, was of the same idea, but in his view all will become Christian in 
the end. Victorinus too, as I have mentioned, seems to have admitted that 
all will proclaim their faith in Christ in the end. 

Also, that the stability of the soul in the Good depends on love (&y&- 
mm, which Victorinus renders with caritas) is a conviction that Victorinus 
expresses in 1269B7? and shares with Origen, who even grounded in ged 
the permanence of the souls in a condition of stability in the Good at the 
final apokatastasis. Moreover, like Origen, Victorinus also underlined that 
the eventual salvation is a gift from God and depends on God's Grace (In 
Gal. n89C: spem habemus et in Dei iustificatione, non ex operibus. Omnis enim 
uirtus mysterii hoc operata est ut nobis per gratiam et Dei pietatem relaxatio 
fieret peccatorum et uita aeterna praestaretur, ut saepe docuimus, ex Dei gra- 
tia, non ex operibus aut meritis). He was surely no Pelagian, nor a precursor 
of Pelagianism, just as Origen himself was not. 


Ambrose and the Influence of Origen 


Ambrose of Milan (333-397) seems to have been a supporter of the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis, at the very least in a form extended to all Chris- 
tians, if not even—as I suspect and as is suggested by some passages—in a 


732 1265A: mortem ipsam interficiant, uitam aeternam dent, in caelis esse faciant, peccata 
donent omnia? Ergo magnae diuitiae uel in tollendis malis indulgentia peccatorum et in dandis 
bonis et tantis bonis; 1278C: credere in Christum immortalitatem consequi est et uitam aeternam 
mereri; ipse enim est uita, ipse lux, ipse aeternitas, ipse qui mortem uincit et uicit et nobis uicit 
per mysterium quod impleuit. 

733 Firmitas et firmamentum et totus animae ad aeternitatem status in caritate est, de qua 
saepe dixi, quae et in deum et in Christum est caritas et circa homines. Haec radicatam efficit 

fidem nostram et fundatam [...] caritas supra scientiam praeualet et supereminet plusque ad 
salutem proficit et ad aeternitatem animis. 
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universal form (these two options, in Origen's line, are in fact one and 
the same, since all will come to adhere to Christ in the end, and there- 
fore all will become Christians). Ambrose, who was very well versed in 
Greek, was also quite knowledgeable about Middle and Neoplatonism and 
very well acquainted with the allegorical exegesis of Scripture practised by 
both Philo and Origen. Indeed, along with Eusebius of Vercelli, he demon- 
strates the diffusion of the knowledge of Origen's exegesis in the West, 
the first witness to which would seem to have been Novatian, between 
the third century and the fourth.?* The next, fundamental stage in the 
spread of this Western knowledge of Origen will be the translations of 
his works into Latin by Jerome and, above all, by Rufinus. Origen's influ- 
ence on Ambrose's exegesis is pervasive, including his use of allegoresis 
and of passages from all Scripture to clarify a given passage, e.g. his use 
of Cant to clarify Ps n8'5— and here his very exegesis of Cant in refer- 
ence to both the soul and the church seems to me to derive from Origen. 
Scholars tend to acknowledge Ambrose's exegetical dependence on Origen, 
although it is also important to remark that Ambrose keeps an original- 
ity of his own.?* An interesting case study is offered by Ambrose's inter- 
pretation of Peter's confession of faith in Caesarea, in his In Luc. 6,93-100. 
Ambrose clearly takes up Origen's exegesis very closely, from Comm. in 
Matth. 12,914, but at the same time he also modifies it in some respects 
and often omits details, which do not seem to him to fit well with his own 
ecclesiology.”” 


734 So M. Simonetti, "Origene in Occidente prima della controversia," Augustinianum 46 
(2006) 25-34. 

735 J.B. Kellner, Der hl. Ambrosius als Erklürer des Alten Testaments (Regensburg, 1893), 
142-145 and passim, esp. underlined Ambrose's dependence on Origen in the exegesis of 
Psalms 36, 37, and 38. See also H. Savon, “Ambroise lecteur d’ Origéne,” in Nec timeo mori, 
eds. L.F. Pizzolato-M. Rizzi (Milan, 1998), 221-234; C. Markschies, "Ambrosius und Ori- 
genes: Bemerkungen zur exegetischen Hermeneutik zweier Kirchenvater,” in Origeniana VII, 
545-570; B. Studer, "Das Christusbild des Origenes und des Ambrosius," ibid. 571-590; M. 
Zelzer, "Origenes in der Briefsammlung des Ambrosius,” ibid. 591-596, on Ambrose's judge- 
ment concerning Origen’s excellence in the exegesis of the OT: cum ipse Origenes longe minor 
sit in novo quam in veteri testamento. In the OT Origen could apply allegory at its best. 

736 This is underscored by F. Braschi, L’Explanatio psalmorum XII di Ambrogio: una pro- 
posta di lettura unitaria, 2 vols. (Rome, 2007). He especially shows how there is an organising 
principle in Ambrose's homilies on the Psalms. See also Idem, “A Comprehensive Reading of 
Ambrose's Explanatio psalmorum XII,’ in Studia Patristica 46 (2010) 137-142. 

737 A. Bastit, "La retractatio de l'exégése origénienne de Mt 16,1319 dans l'Exposition sur 
Luc d' Ambroise de Milan,’ in Lire et éditer aujourd'hui Ambroise de Milan, éd. G. Nauroy 
(Bern-Frankfurt a.M. 2007), 109124. 
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Asis clear from Isaac De Anima 7,61; 8,78—79, Ambrose shared with Origen 
and Plotinus a fundamental metaphysical tenet that also constituted one of 
the main presuppositions of the doctrine of apokatastasis: the ontological 
non-subsistence of evil. His hope for the salvation of at least all Christians 
is grounded in God’s mercy, which, according to him, is granted even after 
death and even to those who do not deserve it. This mercy entails the lib- 
eration from the devil’s ambushes, the remission of sins, and salvation in 
the peace of the Lord.”* Ambrose much emphasised Christ's death and res- 
urrection pro nobis (In Ps. 8,8,7; 12,37; 20,19; De bono mortis 6,26; Hom. in 
Luc. 2,41) and transmitted to Latin theology the reflection on the felix culpa 
in reference to the fall of the protoplasts—a Biblical event that he recounts 
with a Virgilian allusion!?—, and the notion that the "recreation" of human- 
ity after sin, thanks to Christ's incarnation, death, and resurrection, is much 
more admirable than its creation itself: mirabiliter condidisti, sed mirabilius 
reformasti (In Ps. 39,20; 37,58; Hom. in Luc. 2,41; Jac. 16,21). This meditation 
of Ambrose's seems to me to be largely inspired by Origen's declaration that 
the resurrection of Christ, with all its restorative consequences, is much 
more admirable than creation itself, even the creation of the highest real- 
ities such as angels: Ego pro paruitate sensus mei illud aduerto quod multo sit 
magnificentius in laudibus Dei resuscitasse lesum Dominum nostrum a mor- 
tuis quam fecisse caelum et terram, creasse angelos, et caelestes condidisse 
uirtutes (Comm. in Rom. 4,7,29-32). Ambrose also took over the metaphor 
of Christ as a Physician that was so prominent in Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria. For instance, in In Luc. 7,75 Christ is depicted as the Physician 
who binds up Adam's wounds, that is, humanity's wounds caused by sin. 
Likewise, just as Origen read in Rom 11 an announcement of the eventual 
universal apokatastasis, with the salvation of all nations and all of Israel, 
in the same way Ambrose, who cites Rom 9-u for 244 times, seems to have 
been inspired by Origen's exegesis of these chapters."? Also, Ambrose proves 
very close to Origen in his allegorical interpretation of eschatological con- 
cepts. For instance, the otherworldly fire, the Bible's nip aicvtov, will not 


738 Cf. De ob. Theod. 25 and 50, CSEL 73,383-384 and 398; De ob. Sat.1,29 and 8o, CSEL 73,225 
and 250—251; De ob. Val. 72, CSEL 73,363. 

739 In Par. 7,35 Ambrose refers to Adam's transgression in terms that echo Orpheus's 
transgression in Vergil (Georg. 4,485-493). See R. Passarella, “Mortis causa inoboedientia fuit. 
Ambrogio e i disobbedienti Adamo e Orfeo,’ Acme 60 (2007) 401-405. 

740 See A. Begasse de Dhaem, “Israël et les nations: la miséricorde dans l'histoire: l exégése 
ambrosienne de Rm 9—1,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 129 (2007) 235-253. 
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consist in corporeal flames, but it will rather be one's conscience tormented 
by the awareness of one's guilt. Analogously, the “external darkness,” one of 
the evangelical designations of hell, is not in the least (minime) to be under- 
stood as a kind of prison. Likewise, there will be no “worm that does not die,” 
nor “gnashing of teeth,” when there are no teeth to grind, and the worm is 
the allegory of remorse, which unceasingly torments one's conscience. Such 
eschatological allegorisations will return in Eriugena.™ 

Ambrose's homily on Psalm 118 and his Tractatus in Lucam are the works 
in which he shows the closest dependence on Origen. In the latter, in the 
first two books of its ten, Ambrose followed Origen very closely. It is usually 
assumed that Ambrose drew on Origen's homilies on Luke, but it is not to be 
ruled out that he availed himself of Origen's commentary on this Gospel.” 
Jerome even translated Origen's homilies on Luke in order to denounce 
Ambrose's *plagiarism,"? a charge that was abundantly levelled against 
Jerome himself and that Jerome levelled against others, such as Rufinus." In 
his homily on Psalm n8, Ambrose, just like Origen, remarks that all will have 
to pass through the purifying fire in the next world, even John the Evangelist. 
And in Exp. Ps. 18, 22,3 Ambrose follows Origen’s universalistic exegesis of 
the parable of the lost sheep: “When he found the lost sheep, the shepherd 
placed it onto his own shoulders. You certainly know the spiritual meaning 
of how the exhausted sheep is restored; for there is no other way in which the 
exhausted state can be created anew but through the mystery of the Passion 
of the Lord and the blood of Jesus Christ. ‘The government will be upon his 
shoulders' [Isa 9:6], because he bore all our infirmities on his cross, that he 
might annihilate there all of our sins." 

Indeed, Ambrose, together with Jerome, transmitted Origen’s exegesis to 
the Latin West. Origen’s influence was especially strong with respect to the 


741 See below, Ch. 4, the section on Eriugena. 

742 See G. Corsato, La expositio evangelii secudum Lucam di s. Ambrogio (Rome, 1993); 
177 ff. 

743 This is clear from Jerome's preface to his translation of Origen’s Homilies on Luke, 
even though the rhetorical, declared motive for his translation was the request of Paula and 
Eustochium, the dedicatees of the translation itself. 

744 See below in this same chapter, the section (with subsections) on Jerome and Rufinus. 
On plagiarism in antiquity and especially late antiquity see at least A. Grafton, Forgers 
and Critics: Creativity and Duplicity in Western Scholarship (London, 1990); Ph. Theisohn, 
Plagiat. Eine unoriginelle Literaturgeschichte (Stuttgart, 2009); also K. Dziatzko, "Autor- und 
Verlagsrecht im Alterthum," Rheinisches Museum 49 (1894) 559-576; E. Stemplinger, Das 
Plagiat in der griechischen Literatur (Hildesheim, 1990 reprint). 
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exegesis of the Song of Songs."5 Ambrose played an important role also in 
the reception of Origen's Hexapla.™ His De Spiritu Sancto, too, is influenced 
by a faithful Origenian such as Didymus the Blind (to the point that, again, 
Jerome translated Didymus's De Spiritu Sancto into Latin in order to make 
clear the dependence of Ambrose on Didymus—Jerome was not very sym- 
pathetic toward Ambrose, as is clear also from the portrait he devotes to 
him in his De viris illustribus"). Ambrose inherited Scriptural allegoresis 
from Origen and Philo, more than Basil, although Basil is his model in the 
interpretation of the Hexaémeron. However, like Origen, in his own exege- 
sis of the Hexaémeron Ambrose allegorised the Genesis account to such an 
extent as to virtually dissolve the literal level" Philo's exegetical influence 
on Ambrose here is especially evident in the interpretation of the tempta- 
tion and fall. For Ambrose takes the serpent as the allegory of pleasure, the 
woman as that of the senses, and the man as that of the intellect that allows 
sense-perception to deceive it. And the very garden in which the story is set 
is nota specific place on earth, but an image of the hegemonic (principale in 
Ambrose's Latin). Moreover, while Basil has no moral allegorisation of ani- 
mals, Ambrose has quite a great deal, and this also reflects Origen's moral 
interpretation of animals (for instance, ferocious beasts represent the worst 
sinners)."? 

Ambrose's works are also rich in clothing metaphors, which often convey 
soteriological statements.” Within this set of metaphors, there are some 


755 See for instance E.A. Matter, The Voice of My Beloved (Philadelphia, 1990); in particular 
Ambrose's reception of Origen's exegesis of Cant 6:1 is studied by M. Cutino, “Note sulla 
datazione del De virginitate di Ambrogio," Augustinianum 46 (2006) 95-108. 

746 R, Ceulemans, "The Latin Patristic Reception of the Book of Canticles in the Hexapla;" 
Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 369—389. 

747 VI 124: Ambrosius, Mediolanensis episcopus, usque in praesentem diem scribit, de quo, 
quia superest, meum iudicium subtraham, ne in alterutram partem aut adulatio in me repre- 
hendatur, aut veritas. Which means that, if he had to tell the truth about Ambrose, Jerome 
would have to speak evil of him. 

748 On Ambrose's interpretation of the creation account see at least L. Gosserez, “Le 
commencement dans l' Exameron d' Ambroise de Milan,” in Commencer et finir. Débuts et fins 
dans les littératures grecques, latines, et néolatines, eds. B. Bureau-C. Nicolas (Lyons, 2008), 
135-151. 

749 On which see I. Ramelli, “Mansuetudine, grazia e salvezza negli Acta Philippi,’ Invigilata 
Lucernis 29 (2007) 215-228. In ethics, Ambrose interestingly coined a fusion between classical 
and Christian values, especially in his treatises on the Biblical Patriarchs, as is argued by 
M.L. Colish, “Classicism and Catechesis in the Patriarch Treatises of Ambrose of Milan,” 
Rivista di Storia della Filosofia 61 (2006) 9—42, who emphasises that Ambrose created a moral 
code for Christian laypersons, which is rather unusual in Patristics. 

750 E.G. Clancy, “Repairing the Torn Garments of Our Nature: Redemption in St. Ambrose's 
Expositio evangelii secundum Lucam,” in Studia Patristica 46 (2010) 143-148. 
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that clearly point to soteriological universalism. In In Luc. 2,69 Christ is said 
to have taken upon himselfall the sins ofthe world as a horrible garment and 
to have divested himself of it on the cross. Like a needle, Christ redintegravit 
scissa quaedam nostrae vestimenta naturae (In Luc. 8,71)? But the most 
significant statement is found in In Luc. 10,117: 


How many people Christ has clothed in his garments! Not only the four 
soldiers [sc. those who took his robe, casting dice on it], I think, but the whole 
world. Yes, Christ has clothed all, and in abundance at that. 


Ambrose shared Origen's and Nyssen's notion of continuity between the 
present and future life and the possibility of a spiritual growth also in the 
future world. He describes it with the image of the processio mansionum 
according to each one's growth and culminating with the vision of God (In 
Luc. 5,61). 

Origen's and Nyssen's emphasis on the order in apokatastasis is followed 
by Ambrose in Exc. fratr. 2,16. He also shared with Origen and Nyssen 
the notion of multiple meanings of “death,” of which the death of the soul 
or death consisting in sin is the worst (Bon. mort. 1,3; Exc. fratr. 2,3538), 
whereas physical death is regarded, not even as an indifferent, but as a 
positive good, as a liberation, provided by God, from a world that has too 
much sin in it (Bon. mort. 415 and passim; Exc. fratr. 2,47 and passim). 
One of the most significant passages in relation to a doctrine of universal 
restoration in Ambrose is De fid. 5,7: "The mystery of the Incarnation is the 
salvation of the whole creation [...] as it is said elsewhere [sc. by Paul], ‘the 
whole creation shall be liberated from the bondage of corruption' [...] Thus, 
the Son of Man came to save that which was lost, that is to say, all, for ‘as 
in Adam all die, so, too, in Christ shall all be made alive" The subjection 
of Christ takes place not in few, but in all [...] Christ will be subject to God 
in us by means of the obedience of all [...] Once vices have been cast 
away, and sin has been reduced to submission, all people, in one spirit and 
will, will with one accord begin to adhere to God, then God will be 'all in 
all" 


751 Ambrose used many metaphors for the salvific work of Christ, including olfactory 
metaphors. See E.G. Clancy, "Christ the Scented Apple and the Fragrance of the World's 
Redemption," in Salvation According to the Fathers of the Church, eds. V. Twomey-D. Kraus- 
müller (Dublin, 2010), 70—92, with reference to Exp. Ps. 118. He also shows impressive parallels 
between Ephrem and Ambrose. In the light of the universalistic themes I highlighted in 
Ephrem’s soteriology, one might wonder whether a common influence of Origen could be 
supposed. 
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Not accidentally, Ambrose is here relying on 1Cor 15:28, one of the most 
important scriptural testimonia in favour of the doctrine of apokatastasis in 
Origen, Eusebius, and Gregory of Nyssa. Ambrose too, like these thinkers, 
reasoned in terms of the identification between universal submission and 
universal salvation. Ambrose's very explanation that the subjection of Christ 
to God in the end will be nothing but the ultimate subjection of all humanity 
(or rational creatures) to God is exactly the same as Origen’s and Gregory 
of Nyssa’s; he clearly depends on Origen as well as Nyssen does.” Also, the 
concord and harmony and unity of will that will obtain in the eventual 
restoration is another trait that is common to Ambrose and Origen and the 
Origenian tradition. There can be no doubt that in the case of Ambrose too, 
like in those of Origen, Evagrius, Gregory of Nyssa and other Fathers, the 
adhesion to the doctrine of apokatastasis does not at all entail a penchant 
for moral laxity: on the contrary, his ethics, as is clear from his De officiis, is 
much more strict and severe than that advocated by Cicero in his own De 
officiis, and closer to the ancient Stoic rigour.” 


Ambrosiaster 


The anonymous author known by the sobriquet “Ambrosiaster” seems to 
have been a presbyter in Rome in the early eighties of the fourth century.” 
Hic for him meant in urbe Roma et finibus eius (Quaest. 115,16). In the late 
seventies or shortly afterwards* he wrote a commentary on St. Paul's epis- 
tles, which was transmitted under the name of Ambrose or anonymously, 
and Quaestiones in Vetus et Novum Testamentum," which were ascribed to 


732 See Ramelli, “In Illud." 

755 This is nicely shown by J.W. Atkins, “The officia of St. Ambrose's De officiis," Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 19 (2011) 49-77. 

754 See M. Bévenot, "Ambrosiaster's Thoughts on Christian Priesthood,” Heythrop Journal 
18 (1977) 152-164; S. Lunn-Rockliffe, Ambrosiaster's Political Theology (Oxford, 2007), also with 
broad documentation of the early circulation of Ambrosiaster's writings; D. Hunter, "The 
Significance of Ambrosiaster,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 17,2 (2009) 1-26. A recent 
attempt at identifying Ambrosiaster with Maximus of Turin was refuted by A. Merkt, "Wer 
war der Ambrosiaster?” Wissenschaft und Weisheit 59 (1996) 19-33. 

755 He composed his commentary on Paul under Damasus: ecclesia [...] cuius hodie rector 
est Damasus (In ITim. 3,15). 

756 Editions HJ. Vogels, Ambrosiastri qui dicitur Commentarius in Epistulas Paulinas, CSEL 
811-3 (Vienna, 1966-1969) and A. Souter, Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti CXXVII, CSEL 50 (Vienna-Leipzig, 1908). Souter also provided one of the first and few 
systematic monographs on Ambrosiaster: A Study of Ambrosiaster (Cambridge, 1905), and 
Vogel did the same with Das Corpus Paulinum des Ambrosiaster (Bonn, 1957). 
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Augustine and sometimes to Ambrose. Augustine himself cited Ambrosi- 
aster's exegesis of Gal 2:11 in his Letter 82,24 as Ambrose's (but his exegesis of 
Rom 522 as Hilary's in C. duas ep. Pelag. 4,4,7), while Jerome seems to allude 
to him, but anonymously.” His works survive not only under multiple attri- 
butions, but also in multiple recensions. They were certainly read not only 
by Augustine and Jerome, but also by Pelagius; Augustine even seems to have 
drawn from Ambrosiaster the notion of the so-called original sin as the sin 
committed by all humans in Adam quasi in massa.”* Despite his astonishing 
misogyny, and in blatant contradiction with his claim that women are not 
even in God's image,” Ambrosiaster seems to have been a supporter of the 
apokatastasis doctrine, at least for all Christians, since he makes an excep- 
tion for unbelievers. He seems, indeed, to have claimed that punishments 
in the other world will last only for a limited period of time. Comment- 
ing on Paul’s words on sinners who will be saved through fire, Ambrosiaster 
remarks (In ICor. CSEL 81/2,37—38): 


Paul states that the very person will be saved, because its substance will not 
perish in the way in which the false doctrine does; for the latter does not belong 
to the essence of the person. Paul says "through fire" in order to denote that 
this salvation does not come without punishment. [...] He will be saved, albeit 
suffering the torments of fire, so that, purified by fire, he may be saved and not 
tortured forever by fire like the unbelievers. Therefore, a benefit can derive from 
having believed in Christ. 


Eschatology is indeed a fundamental theme in Ambrosiaster and appears 
to be based on Scripture. In his comment on Matt 24, Ambrosiaster repeat- 
edly joins Matthew's text to Paul's eschatological sections and to the Apoc- 
alypse of John. Eschatological elements are of course also present in his 
Commentary on Paul and in his Quaestiones.” Ambrose and Ambrosiaster, 
like Jerome and probably also Optatus of Milevis their contemporary,” and 


757 In Letter 27 to Marcella, stemming from 384 CE, Jerome seems to allude to Ambrosiaster 
when he speaks of “donkeys” who criticised his own translation of the NT. Indeed, Ambrosi- 
aster preferred the Old Latin versions, as is clear from In Rom. 5,4. 

758 See at least B. Leeming, "Augustine, Ambrosiaster, and the massa perditionis," Gregori- 
anum (1930) 58-91. 

759 See D. Hunter, "The Paradise of Patriarchy: Ambrosiaster on Women as Not God's 
Image,’ Journal of Theological Studies 43 (1992) 447—469. 

760 See A. Pollastri, “Escatologia e Scrittura nell'Ambrosiaster,' Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 
17 (2000) 109-132; M. Dulaey, “Rm 9-u:: le mystère du plan divin selon l Ambrosiaster,” in 
L'exégése patristique de Romains 9-n, eds. I. Bochet-M. Fédou (Paris, 2007), 29—46. 

761 Optatus of Milevis wrote De schismate Donatistarum under Valentinian and Valens 
(364-375). He holds that only pagans and heretics will be damned; all Christians, including 
schismatics, will be saved through purgatory. 
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unlike Augustine, would seem to envision the eventual apokatastasis at 
least of all Christians, after periods of purification that can last even very 
long. Their eschatological position in respect to apokatastasis seems to be 
somehow intermediate between Origen's universalism and Augustine's later 
rejection of apokatastasis. Ambrosiaster in particular comes very close to 
Origen in his fierce polemic against predestinationism and determinism, 
as is manifest especially from his Quaestio 115 on Fate and 127 on the pro- 
toplasts' sin.” Like Origen, Ambrosiaster is quick to explain away Biblical 
passages that might seem to support predestinationism, turning them to an 
interpretation that is compatible with human free will. This is probably also 
why in Quaestio 19 and in his Commentary on Romans he limits the effects 
of Adam's sin to physical death, without admitting of a transmission of sin 
from generation to generation. 

The concept ofa restoration and salvation of at least all Christians, inter- 
estingly, will reappear in Mediaeval authors such as the Cistercian” Isaac 
de Stella (+ 1167/69)" and Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179). Isaac was influ- 
enced by the corpus Areopagiticum;™® his soteriology is closely related to his 


762 See the edition of M.P. Bussières, Ambrosiaster Contre les païens (Question sur l’ Ancient 
et le Nouveau Testament r4) et Sur le destin (Question sur l'Ancient et le Nouveau Testament 
115), Sources Chrétiennes 512 (Paris, 2007). 

763 It is notable that Origen's ideas were well known in the Cistercian milieu, thanks to 
translations. He influenced the Cistercians Bernard de Clairvaux and Guillaume de Saint 
Thierry, who have a doctrine of the apokatastasis of the soul due to divine grace. Bernard 
describes it as the state in which God is omnia in omnibus and as the restoration of the divine 
image in the soul, which was blurred by sin. In Guillaume's view, this image is memory and 
it is restored in an individual apokatastasis. 

764 He was born in England around 1100, received a good education there and in Paris, 
and became acquainted with Abelard's work. He entered the abbey of Citeaux, becoming 
Cistercian in the day of Bernard's reform. In 1145 he entered the monastery of Stella, near 
Poitiers, and became its abbot in 1147. According to E. Dietz, “When Exile Is Home,” Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 41 (2006) 141-165, he was not exiled, as is often maintained, and abode in 
the island of Ré only shortly. He often speaks of exile, but metaphorically, and the legend 
of his persecution for his theological thought should be revisited. Isaac wrote theological 
works and sermons, of which 65 remain. Even in the latter he deals with lofty theological 
concepts, such as predestination, the mystical body, redemption, and grace. Isaac de I’ Étoile, 
Sermons, I, Sermons 1-17, eds. A. Hoste-G. Raciti-C. Friedlander-G. Salet, SChr 130 (Paris, 
1967); IL, Sermons 18-39, SChr 207 (Paris, 1974; 2006 reprint); III, Sermons 40-55; Fragments 
du manuscrit d' Oxford, SChr 339 (Paris, 1987). 

765 Ee, he uses symbolica theologia to indicate the anagogic ascent to God (Serm. 22; 
PL 194,1762CD), displays a dialectic of positive and negative theology, and takes over themes 
such as the sacred hierarchy and theophany. Cf. W. Meuser, Die Erkenntnislehre des Isaak 
von Stella (Diss. Bottrop LW. 1934); G.B. Burch, Early Medieval Philosophy (New York, 1951), 
Ch. 5; L. Bouyer, La spiritualité de Citeaux (Paris, 1955), ch. 5; B. McGinn, The Golden Chain: 
A Study in the Theological Anthropology of Isaac of Stella (Washington, 1972), 233-234 on the 
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Christology and his developed theology of the mystical body of Christ. In a 
homily he insists on the intimate union of Christ and his mystical body, the 
church, which is formed by all believers, who are liberated by Christ from 
their sins: "All that Christ found alien from his own nature, he has eliminated 
and nailed to the cross; he has eliminated its sins [sc. of the church] and has 
destroyed them on the wood. He has destroyed what was diabolic in it and has 
subsumed what was human, and has bestowed on it what was divine.” Isaac 
emphasises the purification operated by Christ on his own body, that is, all 
believers: “Just as he was born without sin, so are we born again in the remis- 
sion of all our sins. Just as on the cross he carried the whole mass of all the sins 
of his (mystical) body on his physical body, so has he given to his limbs the 
grace of being born again, that no sin may be imputed to his mystical body.” 
In the same sermon, Isaac insists on salvation and remission of sins in the 
context of this doctrine of the mystical body.”” The salvific implications of 
this doctrine of the mystical body were clear to Gregory Nyssen, especially 
in In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius, where, however, he ended up with identify- 
ing the mystical body with all of humanity. The learned Benedictine nun 
and abbess Hildegard, who exchanged letters with Bernard de Clairvaux, 


theophany-hierarchy connection and the derivation from Dionysius; I. Calvert, “Symbols of 
Ascent: Pseudo-Dionysius and Isaac of Stella,” Hallel 16 (1988) 72-78; ÁJ. Cappelletti, Cuatro 
filósofos de la alta edad media (Mérida, Venezuela, 1974); D. Deme, “A Reason to Understand: 
The Epistemology of Isaac of Stella,” American Benedictine Review 56 (2005) 286—308. 

766 In another homily whose theme is Christ as the firstborn of many siblings, Isaac states 
that “the whole body, along with its head, is the Son of the Human Being, the Son of God, and 
God. This is the explanation of the Lord’s following words: ‘Father, I want that, just as we are 
one and the same thing, so they also may be one and the same thing with us. [...] Those who, 
thanks to their faith, are spiritual limbs of Christ can truly say that they are what he is: the 
Son of God and God ..." 

767 Christ “is the Saviour and the saved at the same time [...] the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sins of the world, taking them upon himself. Priest himself, he offers himself as a 
sacrifice to God, and he himselfis God. And therefore, through himself, the Son is reconciled 
to himself qua God, and to the Father and to the Holy Spirit" A sermon on the parallel 
between Mary and the church focuses again on the mystical body. Isaac also devoted a 
sermon to the excellence of love: "The more one longs for God's love and the love of one's 
neighbour for the love of God, the more one is welcome to God, independently of how much 
one observes the precepts or the exterior form [...] Whatever is made honestly out of love 
cannot deserve blame.’ 

768 She was a mystic, a naturalist, a musician, a theologian, and an exegete, and wrote, 
among else, Scivias (CCM 43-43A, Turnhout 1978), Liber Vitae Meritorum (CCM 9o, Turn- 
hout, 1995) and Liber Divinorum Operum (CCM 92, Turnhout, 1996). See at least B.M. Kien- 
zle, Hildegard of Bingen and her Gospel Homilies. Speaking New Mysteries (Turnhout, 2009); 
also P. Dronke, Fabula (Leiden, 1974); Idem, Donne e cultura nel Medioevo (Milan, 1986); 
M.T. Fumagalli-B. Brocchieri, In un'aria diversa. La sapienza di Ildegarda di Bingen (Milan, 
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knew the writings of Ps. Dionysius, perhaps even of Origen, and was inclined 
toward the doctrine of apokatastasis, at least of the Christians. In Sch, 3,12, 
the Judgement is followed, to be sure, by Paradise and hell, but in 3,13, Hilde- 
gard reports that she heard a voice stating: Laudes superno Creatori |...] cum 
Ipse non solum stantes et erectos, sed etiam cadentes et curvatos in supernis 
sedibus sua gratia collocat. She addresses vos, antiqui sancti, praedixistis sal- 
vationem exsulum animarum quae immersae fuerant morti |...] Gaude filia 
Sion, quia Deus tibi multos reddit, quos serpens de te abscindere voluit, qui 
nunc in maiori luce fulgent quam prius illorum causa fuisset. Hildegard refers 
to Christ's action of bringing back the sheep that was lost, that is, the lost 
souls. Even though they are wounded by the devil, Christ the Physician will 
heal them: Deus curabit te [...] propter vulnera Christi |...] magnus Medicus. 
The soul rejects the devil and converts. Glory is given to God, quo destrux- 
isti infernalem haustum in publicanis et peccatoribus. Thus, Hildegard cel- 
ebrates the final unity, not only of the saints, but also of those who had 
fallen: 


Symphonia non solum in unanimitate exsultationis in via rectitudinis fortiter 
persistentium gaudet, sed etiam in concordia resuscitationis de via iustitiae 
lapsorum et tandem ad veram beatitudinem erectorum exsultat, quondam et 
pastor bonus ovem quae perierat cum gaudio reportavit ad gregem [...] incur- 
vationem illorum quos antiquus serpens perdere temptat, quos tamen div- 
ina virtus ad societatem beatorum gaudiorum fortiter perducit, proferens in 
eis illa mysteria quae humanis mentibus ad terram inclinatis sunt incognita 
[...] virtutibus vitia superantibus [...] dira coacervatio est in vitiis diaboli- 
carum insidiarum, non tamen ita ut virtutes vitia non superent, sed sic quod 
virtutes ea omnino debilitent et auxilio superni adiutorii ad aeternam retri- 
butionem per veram poenitentiam perducant [...] ubi divina gratia operata 
fuerit, omnem tenebrositatem obumbrationis aufert. 


Like Evagrius, Hildegard has the contemplation of God's mercy follow that of 
God's justice, and she ends with the description ofthe universal praise sung 
to God. Afterwards, the reintegration and salvation of at least all the bap- 
tised was maintained by English and French fourteenth-century vernacular 
authors, especially Jean de Mandeville, Margery Kempe, and Langland,” 


1992); C. Salvatori, Ildegarda. Badessa, visionaria, esorcista (Milan, 2004); R. Termolen, Ilde- 
garda di Bingen, Biografia (Vatican City, 2001). Literature on her is multiplying. 

769 Cf. N. Watson, "Visions of Inclusion: Universal Salvation and Vernacular Theology in 
Pre-Reformation England,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 27 (1997) 145-187; 
T. Hill, “Universal Salvation and its Literary Context in Piers Plowman B, XVIII 390,’ Modern 
Philology 69 (1972) 323-325. 
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the author of an allegorical poem.” In passus 18 the protagonist mentions 
Christ's passion and his conflict against death and the powers of hell. In 
the last part of the poem many references are made to the life and passion 
of Christ and their salvific value, with frequent allusions to his battle against 
the devil. Langland emphasises God's love, grace, and mercy; in passus 18 
Christ, discussing with Lucifer, states that he will have mercy on humanity 
in the judgement and will not condemn any baptised person to everlasting 
death. As for the wicked, he can exert mercy on them, so that, by his grace, 
they may not die because of the evil they committed. No evil will be left 
unpunished, but punishment will be purifying. Christ will be merciful to a 
great deal of humans.”” 


Rufinus and Jerome in Front of Origen 


a. Jerome in His First Phase 


While Rufinus was a faithful Origenian for the whole of his life, Jerome's 
relationship to Origen is marked by a sudden volte-face, efficaciously sum- 
marised by himself in Adv. Ruf. 3,9,8: eodem fervore quo Origenem ante 


770 See D. Aers, Piers Plowman and Christian Allegory (London, 1975); A. Mairey, "Pratiques 
de l'allégorie dans la poésie anglaise du XIV*™ siècle,” in Allégories des poètes, allégories des 
philosophes: études sur la poétique et l'herméneutique de l'allégorie de l Antiquité à la Réforme, 
eds. G. Dahan- R. Goulet (Paris, 2005), 266—288. Version B ofthe poem, which exists in at least 
three recensions, dates to the Seventies ofthe fourteenth century and expounds eight visions 
of Will, divided into a prologue and twenty passus. Edition of this version by A.V.C. Schmidt, 
The Vision of Piers Plowman. Version B (London, 1978; 1987). The last four visions (passus 
15-20), reconstruct the history of Christianity. The speaking voice is Soul, who also criticises 
the ecclesiastical institution, exalting the importance of love. This is also the object of the 
allegorical vision of the tree of love, whose guardian is Piers Plowman. 

771 A debate between Christ and Lucifer is reported, and one among the four Daughters of 
God, Mercy and Peace on the one side, Truth and Justice on the other. 

77? Piers Plowman, B XVIII 374-3964: “Fendes and fendekynes bifore me shul stande / And 
be at my biddyng wheresoevere be me liketh. / Ac to be merciable to man thanne, my kynde 
it asketh, /For we beth bretheren of blood, but noght in baptisme alle. / Ac alle that beth 
myne hole bretheren, in blood and in baptisme, /Shul noght be dampned to the deeth that is 
wihouten ende [...] And that I am kyng of kynges shal come swich a tyme / There doom to the 
deeth dampneth alle wikked; / And if lawe wole I loke on hem it lith in my grace /Wheither 
thei deye or deye noght for that thei diden ille. / Be it any thyng abought, the boldnesse of hir 
synnes, / I may do mercy thorugh rightwisnesse, and alle my wordes trewe / And though Holy 
Writ wole that I be wroke of hem that diden ille—/ Nullum malum impunitum— | Thei shul 
be clensed clerliche and clenewasshen of hir synnes/In my prisone Purgatorie, til Parce it 
hote. / And my mercy shal be shewed to manye of my bretheren; / For blood may suffre blood 
bothe hungry and acale.’ Watson, Visions of Inclusion, 160, referring to this speech, remarks 
upon Langland's universalism. 
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laudavimus, nunc damnatum toto orbe damnemus.” Thus, he himself admits 
that the main reason for his U-turn was the Origenistic controversy that was 
spreading again; Jerome himself acknowledges here that he is simply follow- 
ing the general opinion against Origen, without even trying to adduce any 
rational argument. But initially, and for quite a long time, he was a convinced 
supporter of Origen—whom he even considered to be the greatest teacher 
of the church after the apostles—and of his ideas, including the doctrine 
of apokatastasis. As Rufinus attests in Book 2 of his Apology against Jerome, 
the latter was proud for a very long time of having been a disciple of the 
faithful Origenian Didymus the Blind, a decided supporter of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis—even if he was with him for only one month. Indeed, in VI 
109Jerome is also proud of being the dedicatee of Didymus's commentary on 
Hosea and the cause—with his request—of the composition of Didymus's 
Commentary on Zechariah. 

In his Commentary on Nahum, for instance, Jerome was very clear in 
taking over Origen's notion of the therapeutic function of suffering in the 
other world, and in claiming that all the world and even the devil will be thus 
healed and, therefore, saved."* He was even less reticent than Origen was 
concerning the salvation of the devil. That the therapeutic work of Christ 
will lead to universal apokatastasis is accordingly indicated in Comm. in Eph. 
4,16; PL 26,503: 

Inrestitutione omnium, quando corpus totius ecclesiae nunc dispersum atque 
laceratum, verus medicus Christus Jesus sanaturus advenerit, unusquisque 


secundum mensuram fidei et cognitionis Filii Dei [...] suum recipiet locum 
et incipiet id esse quod fuerat. 


The expression restitutio omnium is exactly the rendering of amoxatdotacts 
mër, "universal apokatastasis" or “universal restoration." Jerome admit- 
ted of the restoration of the devil, demons, and unbelievers, when “every 
knee will bow before Christ, in heaven, on earth, and in the underworld,” 
since the eventual submission of all demons to Christ, at the end ofthe aeon, 


773 Ed. P. Lardet, S. Jéróme, Apologie contre Rufin, Sources Chrétiennes 303 (Paris, 1983); 
Idem, L’Apologie de Jéróme contre Rufin: un commentaire (Leiden, 1993). On Jerome see at 
least Jerome of Stridon: His Life, Writings and Legacy, eds. A. Cain-J. Lóssl (Farnham, 2009); 
A. Cain, The Letters of Jerome. Asceticism, Biblical Exegesis, and the Construction of Christian 
Authority (Oxford, 2009). 

77^ See Y.M. Duval, “Jérôme et Origene avant la querelle origéniste, Augustinianum 24 
(1984) 471-494, esp. on Jerome's In Nahum. 

775 For the attestations of this expression in the NT, Origen, and his followers see my “Matt 
17:11: ‘Elijah Will Come, and All Beings Will Be Restored. Philological, Linguistic, Syntactical 
and Exegetical Arguments for a New Interpretation,’ Maia 61 (2009) 107-127. 
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will mean their salvation. Jerome commented on Paul's words—the same on 
which Origen had focused in particular"5—"in order to show, in the aeons to 
come, the superabundant richness of his grace" and maintained that those 
which now are infernal powers will perform the will of Christ once they 
have submitted to Christ. Again in his Commentary on Ephesians, Jerome 
adhered to the apokatastasis doctrine while commenting on Paul's words 
that “all are called to the same hope.” According to their “deeper meaning," 
these words indicated that 


At the end ofthe aeon all beings must be restored into their original condition, 
and all of us will be made into one and the same body, and reformed into the 
perfect human being. In this way, the Saviour's prayer will be fulfilled in us: 
“Father, grant that, just as you and I are one and the same thing, so these, too, 
may be one and the same thing in us.’ 


On the basis of Jesus's prayer in John 17, Jerome envisages the eventual 
apokatastasis as a unity, in which all rational creatures will participate after 
their purification. Like Origen, indeed, Jerome claimed, commenting on Ez 
46, that each and everyone will have to be purified by fire before entering 
the rest of the Lord.”” Rufinus in Apol c. Hieron. 1 is a valuable source on 
Jerome's adherence to Origen's thought in his initial phase and for a long 
time. Rufinus attests that, while now Jerome calls Origen a heretic, ear- 
lier he has exalted him for thirty years; Rufinus adds that not even now, 
after thirty years, has Jerome really changed his mind about Origen (sec- 
tions 22-23). Rufinus substantiates his claim with quotations from Jerome's 
Commentaries on Ephesians and on Ecclesiastes, even though these are 
indicated by Jerome precisely as the works from which his anti-Origenism 
should have been apparent. Indeed, it is not accidental that the proposal 
has been advanced to reconstruct Origen's lost Commentary on Ephesians 
on the basis of that of Jerome, which depended on Origen's Commentary for 
the exegetical and the eschatological point of view.”* In this Commentary, 


776 See Tzamalikos, Origen: Cosmology, 272ff. 

777 In Comm. in Is. 66,24 (704B) he expresses his confidence that at least in the case of the 
Christians the sentence of the Judge will be full of mercy: moderatam arbitramur et mixtam 
clementiae sententiam iudicis. 

778 R.A. Layton, “Recovering Origen's Pauline Exegesis,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 
8 (2000) 273-411 indicates the following passages in Jerome’s commentary: 11,14; 1,2,6; 1,2,7; 
2,4416; 3,5,6. The main motives, I observe, are highlighted by Rufinus. Cf. E.A. Clark, "The Place 
of Jerome's Commentary on Ephesians in the Origenist Controversy,’ Vigiliae Christianae 
41 (1987) 154-171. In general, however, according to Andrew Cain, Jerome's commentaries 
were something more than simple paraphrases of Origen's own (in Interpreting the Bible 
and Aristotle in Late Antiquity: the Alexandrian Commentary Tradition between Rome and 
Baghdad, eds. J. Lössl-J.W. Watt [Farnham; Burlington, 2011], 108-109). 
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Jerome embraced Origen's protology, theodicy, philosophy of history, and 
eschatology. As for protology, he too, like Origen—and like Scripture— 
explained the creation of this world as a xataBoAy (25), and, under the label 
of "another? whose view he clearly prefers, he expounded Origen's own view 
that God does not predestine any rational creature, but it is rather the con- 
duct of each rational creature in the previous aeon that explains their differ- 
ent conditions in the present aeon. The use of the verb “to hope in advance,” 
"to hope earlier,’ implies a previous aeon in which rational creatures lived. 
As for eschatology, I have already mentioned Jerome's adhesion to the doc- 
trine of apokatastasis in this commentary. Moreover, according to Rufinus, 
Jerome claimed there that women will become men and bodies will become 
spirits (ibid. 24). This seems to have been meant to conform to the notion 
that what is inferior or worse will be subsumed into what is best in the telos. 

Again in his Commentary on Ephesians Jerome taught, in accord with 
Origen, that human beings can elevate themselves or fall down not only 
in this aeon, but also in the future (ibid. 26-35). Like Origen, furthermore, 
Jerome maintained that the church is composed not only by faithful human 
beings, but by all rational beings, both human and angelic. The very expres- 
sion “the whole mass of rational creatures,” literally “the whole lump" (ibid. 
42), is the same as used by Gregory of Nyssa—on the basis of Origen— 
especially in his In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius: Bou tò qüpopo.7? Like Origen, 
Jerome thought that the nature of human and angelic souls is the same. 
Human beings will recover the angelic status which they lost: Christ has 
come to make of both one and a single herd (ibid. 36-39). Jerome also 
embraced the Platonic idea of the body as a prison, which was present in 
Origen and in Gregory of Nyssa, and the notion that the soul, after the death 
ofthe body, returns to its original place. 

Indeed, at least 21 passages have been singled out by Clark from Jerome's 
Commentary on Ephesians and Ecclesiastes—and, I would add, there would 
be many more—in which Jerome takes over Origen's interpretation and 
thought.” For instance: that human beings will acquire an angelic state and 
gender differences will be eliminated in the end; that different conditions in 
this aeon depend on preexistent merits; that the saints have been sent into 
this world to call the incarnated souls back to their original condition; that 
all rational creatures will be saved, including the devil, as I have mentioned 


77? See my commentary to In illud in Gregorio di Nissa Sull'anima. 
780 Clark, Controversy, 123-124. 
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(Jerome Comm. in Eph.10n Eph 12:27; Rufinus Apol. 1,34-37,43-45). In Book 2 
of his Apology against Jerome Rufinus joins Jerome and Origen's eschatolog- 
ical views, remarking that neither Jerome nor Origen said anything impious 
or pagan when they professed the doctrine of apokatastasis, that is, if 


you claimed that it becomes the nature ofthe Trinity, which is good, simple, and 
immutable, that every creature, in the end ofall, be restored into the condition 
in which it had been created at the beginning, and that this will take place 
after a long corrective punishment, even coextensive with the length of all the 
aeons, inflicted by God to every creature, not because God is angry, but with 
the intention of correcting. For God is not exaggerated in marking the iniquity, 
and, since his purpose as a physician is to heal all human beings, he will put an 
end to their punishment. 


Jerome, too, not unlike Rufinus himself, resumed in toto Origen's concept 
of apokatastasis, based on the healing intention of God as Physician, the 
limitedness of the aeons, and above all the nature of God the Trinity. The 
eventual apokatastasis is first of all worthy of the goodness and immutability 
of God. Jerome, like Athanasius and others, took over Origen’s argument 
that the eventual restoration is the only eschatological scenario that is really 
“worthy of God,” that “becomes God.” Indeed, Rufinus is not inaccurate 
when he remarks that Jerome in his later phase, by condemning Origen 
and Rufinus as his follower, in fact condemns himself, because his works 
are literally replete with Origen's ideas (Ruf. Apol. c. Hier. 2,27—28). 

Still in 390 or 391CE, Jerome, commenting on the Psalms, accepted the 
final apokatastasis even of the devil, even more directly than Origen did. 
He also still received a series of other exegetical solutions of Origen and 
especially the tenet of the complete disappearance of evil in the eventual 
restoration. In particular, commenting on Ps 145:9, he stated that no crea- 
ture will remain outside salvation. In the subsequent commentaries on 
Nahum and Habakkuk, Jerome never includes Origen among the heretics 
of the past, whom he criticises. In the latter he still embraces the end of 
torments and restoration: Diligenter considera quid dixerit: “Non afferes fruc- 
tum in saeculum.” Non ait, “usque in saecula saeculorum,” sed, cum saeculum 
istud pertransierit et “intrauerit plenitudo gentium” [Rom 11:25], tunc etiam 
haec ficus afferet fructus suos, et “omnis Israel saluabitur” (In Hab. 2,3,17). 
And in his preface to his translation of Origen's Homilies on Luke he still 
calls Origen Adamantius noster, addressing Paula and her ascetic daugh- 
ter Eustochium, and praises Origen especially for his great commentaries, 


781 On these ladies who supported Jerome see at least A. Cain, “Jerome’s Epitaphium Paulae: 
Hagiography, Pilgrimage, and the Cult of Saint Paula,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 
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saying that he was asked by Blesilla, a holy woman, to translate Origen's com- 
mentaries on Matthew, John, and Luke. Even in the preface to Book 2 of his 
commentary on Micah, although he begins to report accusations levelled 
against himself of having drawn on Origen, he still considers him a “blessed” 
source. Likewise, in his preface to the Hebraicae Quaestiones Jerome stated 
thathe did not care about the bad reputation that surrounded Origen at that 
time. 

Indeed, it is significant that for a long time Jerome kept praising Origen 
overtly.'? As Rufinus testifies in his preface to his translation of Origen's 
Princ. 1, Jerome, who translated two homilies of Origen's on the Song of 
Songs, in his own preface to this translation declared that Origen in all of 
his other works had proved superior to all other authors, and in his com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs he proved superior even to himself. Clearly, 
Jerome's praise of Origen as superior to all other exegetes is remarkable; 
Jerome in his preface went on to detail the bulk of that work—ten volumes, 
twenty thousand lines—and its careful method: a commentary not only on 
the LXX, but also on Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and a fifth Greek ver- 
sion he discovered near Actium, in a place that Eusebius calls Nicopolis 
(HE 6,16,2). In the same passage (praef. 2), Rufinus also attests that Jerome 
translated more than seventy of Origen's homilies, ultra septuaginta libel- 
los Origenis, quos homileticos appellavit —among which two on the Song of 
Songs and others on Isaiah (translated in the 380s7*5, Jeremiah, Ezechiel, 
and Luke are extant—and some of Origen's commentaries on the writings 
of the apostle: aliquantos etiam de tomis in apostolum scriptis. This means 
that Rufinus considered Jerome's commentaries on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Titus, and Philemon to be in fact translations of Origen's own respective 


18 (2010) 105—139; also J. Kelly, Jerome, His Life, Writings, and Controversies (London, 1975), 
91-152. Letter 108 by Jerome (404CE) is a consolation to Eustochium for the death of her 
mother Paula, Jerome's patron; it aimed at promoting a cult of Paula with its centre in 
Bethlehem. 

782 M. Vessey, "Jerome's Origen: The Making of a Christian Literary Persona,” in Studia 
Patristica 28 (1993) 135-145. See also Idem, *The Forging of Orthodoxy in Latin Christian 
Literature: A Case Study,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 4 (1996) 495-513. 

783 For further praise of Origen in Jerome before his U-turn see also R. Jakobi, "'Argumen- 
tieren mit Terenz: die Praefatio der Hebraicae Quaestiones in Genesim," Hermes 134 (2006) 
250—255. 

784 Later on Jerome will comment again on Isaiah, but after his turn against Origen. See 
A. Fürst, “Hieronymus gegen Origenes: der Vision Jesajas im ersten Origenismusstreit,' Revue 
des Études Augustiniennes 53 (2007) 199-233; Id., "Jerome Keeping Silent: Origen and his 
Exegesis of Isaiah,” in Jerome, eds. Cain-Lóssl, 141-152. 
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commentaries" (indeed, in his preface to his own Commentary on Eph- 
esians Jerome admitted that he had drawn a great deal on the commentaries 
of both Origen and Didymus, who was a close follower of Origen, but in VI 
135, in his own literary portrait, Jerome presents as translations from Origen 
only the Homilies on Jeremiah and Ezechiel). If Jerome in his commen- 
taries appropriated so much of Origen's exegesis, he clearly regarded it as 
correct. In his exegesis, especially ofthe prophets, Jerome also took over Ori- 
gens rhetorical custom of presenting as “Judaising” literal readings of Scrip- 
ture, in particular those pertaining to the future.” What is more, Jerome 
even presented himself as a new Origen, which is perfectly consistent with 
his taking over Origen's exegesis and thought."* 

In VI 54, written around 392 CE, Jerome, in a long chapter, praises Origen 
greatly and refers readers to Eusebius's treatment in his HE 6, which he 
abridges here, to Pamphilus's apology, and to Origen's own letters written 
after the persecution of Decius and going back to the very last period of 
Origen's life. Jerome offers examples of Origen's "great glory" (quantae autem 
gloriae fuerit): his invitations by Firmilian of Caesarea and by the empress 
Julia Mamaea, and his letters to the emperor Philip. He praises him for 
learning Hebrew and compiling the Hexapla for the sake of the study of 
Scripture, and for his extraordinary erudition, which attests to his inmortale 
ingenium. Jerome also gave a list of Origen's works in a letter of his to Paula, 
in which he compared them to Varro's works; he probably based himself on 


785 On the charges of plagiarism exchanged between Jerome and Rufinus see R.A. Layton, 
“Plagiarism and Lay Patronage of Ascetic Scholarship: Jerome, Ambrose, and Rufinus,” Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 10 (2002) 489—522. For the commentary on Galatians see G. Raspanti 
(ed.), Gerolamo di Stridone. Commento alla Epistola ai Galati (Turnhout, 2011), with a study 
and a translation ofthe edition from CCL 77A. 

786 In Jeremiam et in Ezechiel homilias Origenis viginti octo, quas de Graeco in Latinum verti. 
But he presents as his own what in fact is the translation of the Homilies on the Song of 
Songs, the translation of Origen's Homilies on Luke, and all the commentaries: Homilias 
in Cantica Canticorum duas [...] in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas Commentariorum libros tres, 
item in epistolam ad Ephesios libros tres, in epistolam ad Titum librum unum, in epistolam 
ad Philemonem librum unum, in Ecclesiasten Commentarios, Quaestionum Hebraicarum in 
Genesim librum unum [|...] in Lucam homiliae triginta novem. 

787 M. Graves, “Judaizing’ Christian Interpretations of the Prophets as Seen by Saint 
Jerome,’ Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007) 142-156. 

788 See my “The Birth of the Rome-Alexandria Connection"; A.J. Cain, “Origen, Jerome, and 
the senatus Pharisaeorum, Latomus 65 (2006) 727—734, who highlights parallels between the 
persecution of Origen as described in Jerome's Ep. 33 and Jerome's own persecution at the 
hands of his detractors, as described in the preface to his Latin version of Didymus's De Spiritu 
Sancto. Here, and in his Letters to Marcella, Jerome was presenting himself as an Origenes 
rediuiuus. 
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the list given by Eusebius in his lost biography of Pamphilus. In Ep. 33,5 to 
Paula, stemming from 385 CE, Jerome dubs rabidi canes those who claimed 
that in the Roman synod of Pontianus Origen was condemned for dogmatic 
reasons. According to Jerome, that *condemnation" was the fruit of mere 
envy: 

Roma ipsa contra hunc cogit senatum, non propter dogmatum novitatem, ut 


nunc adversus eum rabidi canes simulant, sed quia gloriam eloquentiae eius 
et scientiae ferre non poterant et illo dicente omnes muti putabantur? 


This of the envy against Origen, his learning, and his eloquence or dialec- 
tic vigour (since, when Origen opened his mouth, all the others instantly 
seemed mute) is the same motive as that which was individuated by Pam- 
philus in his apology and subsequently by Socrates to explain the hostility 
by which Origen was immediately and enduringly surrounded. Remarkably, 
Jerome reserved the very same appellation, rabidi canes, for the enemies 
of Origen and the enemies of Christ (rabidi adversum Christum canes in VI 
praef. 7); this is indicative of the esteem in which he held Origen. In Ep. 
42,1 to Marcella, likewise, Jerome praised Origen as a model and teacher 
of spiritual life, calling him vere Adamantius et noster XoQxévrepoc. Indeed, 
writing to Marcella, Jerome even reported the testimony of Ambrose, the 
ex-Valentinian who was “converted” by Origen to “orthodoxy” and provided 
him with scribes and writing materials; Ambrose attested that Origen always 
had Scripture read during the meals and before sleeping, so that both prayer 
and the reading of the Bible continued all the day long. This of Origen as 
an ascetic is the image that was transmitted by Pamphilus and Eusebius.” 
In another letter to Marcella Jerome highly praised Pamphilus himself, the 
apologist of Origen. He bought at a very high price the books written by 
Origen, giving them to the Caesarea library. This had declined under the suc- 
cessors of Pamphilus, but was restored especially by bishop Euzoius, whom 
Jerome praised in VI 113 for his initiative of transferring Origen's works onto 
parchment.” However, the commentary on Psalm 126 was missing, as well 
as the treatise on the Hebrew letter Pe. In that letter, Jerome called Origen 
“such a great man" (Ruf. Apol. c. Hier. 117-18). In Ep. 34 to Marcella—quoted 
by Rufinus, Apol c. Hier. 2,21—Jerome described Pamphilus's library, based 


789 Cf Rufin. Apol. c. Hier. 219—21. 

79? See Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

79! Plurimo labore corruptam iam bibliothecam Origenis et Pamphili in membranis instau- 
rare conatus est. 
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on Origen's, as an intended emulation of the ancient library of Alexandria, 
and Origen's works as works of a genius. Pamphilus, whom Jerome praised 
as beatus and martyr, in his words, Demetrium Phalereum et Pisistratum in 
sacrae bibliothecae studio vellet aequare and thus collected imagines inge- 
niorum quae vera sunt et aeterna monumenta. Of course, the works col- 
lected and copied by Pamphilus were first of all those of Origen. Jerome 
adhered to Didymus's description of Origen as "teacher of the churches sec- 
ond only to the apostles.” Actually, this blatantly eulogistic definition was 
older than Didymus, being attested already by Pamphilus around 300CE 
(Apol. 8).9? 

Some years before the completion of his De viris illustribus Jerome was 
also in contact with the most faithful Origenian among the Fathers, Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, who even read to him and to Gregory Nazianzen together 
his books Contra Eunomium. Jerome himself makes this known: Gregorius, 
Nyssenus episcopus, frater Basilii Caesariensis, ante paucos annos mihi et Gre- 
gorio Nazianzeno Contra Eunomium legit libros, qui et multa alia scripsisse et 
scribere dicitur (VI 128). What is more, Jerome in VI 117 is proud of having 
had Gregory Nazianzen as a teacher: vir eloquentissimus, praeceptor meus, 
quo scripturas explanante didici. Indeed, up to 396 CE Jerome did quite noth- 
ing to distance himself from Origen, and up to the late 380s he followed 
and even radicalised Origen, including his eschatology, in his Commen- 
taries on Ephesians and Ecclesiastes. Jerome too rejected Millenarianism, 
just like Origen, Eusebius, and Nyssen,” and he too accepted Revelation 
as inspired, like Origen, provided that it was interpreted allegorically. Even 
after his volte-face on Origen, Jerome kept drawing on his work for the use 
of Hebrew and the Biblical versions, and much more; he intimately retained 
the awareness of the immense importance of this Christian philosopher, 
theologian, and exegete. That Origen was the best philosopher and theolo- 
gian available was indeed a conviction that Jerome never abandoned. Still 
in 400 CE, in Ep. 85, he referred Paulinus to Book 3 of Origen's Hepi &pyav as 
the best treatment ofthe issue of free will —and that book was precisely the 
book in which, starting from his anti-Gnostic polemic in defence of rational 
creatures' free will, Origen arrived at the formulation of the apokatastasis 
doctrine.” 


792 Ab aliis dicta eius uel libri pro sermonibus apostolicis uel dictis propheticis habeantur aut 
quod ille ipse uel prophetis uel apostolis ab aliquo comparetur. 

793 See Comm. in Is. 16,59,14; Comm. in Dan. 2,7718. 

794 Demonstration in Ramelli, “La coerenza." 
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b.Jerome's U-Turn and the Debate with Rufinus 


Jerome's sudden volte-face marked a radical transformation not only in his 
relationship with Origen—at least officially—, but also in his relationship 
with Rufinus." Before that watershed, Jerome and Rufinus were friends, and 
inJerome's correspondence a letter is preserved that is addressed to Rufinus 
and is full of affection. In his Chronicon, Jerome still mentioned Rufinus as 
“a monk of great renown.” The very fact that Atarbius—whose mandate is 
unknown—visited both the Palestinian monasteries of Jerome and Rufinus 
with inquisitive, anti-Origenian aims, demonstrates that Jerome, too, like 
Rufinus, was regarded as an Origenian. And he was regarded as such on 
good grounds. However, Jerome's and Rufinus's reactions to their inquisitive 
visitor were very different from one another. Jerome, probably sensing a 
threat, yielded to the request of that visitor and gave the anti-Origenian 
profession of faith that was solicited. Rufinus, for his part, refused to do 
so, and pithily affirmed: Magistros meos nec accuso nec muto (ap. Hier. Adv. 
Ruf. 318). Of course he primarily referred to Origen, and it is not accidental 
that soon after, returning to the West, he began a systematic program of 
translations of Origen's works into Latin. Rufinus's intention was to show 
directly from the evidence of the texts Origen's greatness and orthodoxy 
against his detractors.?* 

Shortly before Rufinus left for the West, Jerome translated into Latin a let- 
ter of Epiphanius that accused John of Jerusalem of Origenism. With this ver- 
sion, and with his Contra Iohannem, Jerome provided the West with a sim- 
ple schema of sclerotised doctrinal charges against Origen. Jerome began 
composing a treatise against John of Jerusalem, with whom Rufinus had 
sided when the Origenist controversy broke out in 393 CE." John wrote an 
apology to Theophilus of Alexandria and pope Siricius, in which he endeav- 
oured to defend himself from the charges of Origenism, and Jerome's Contra 
Iohannem can be regarded as a response to that. Here, Jerome insisted on 
the alleged errors of Origen denounced by Epiphanius, and indeed Epipha- 
nius, with his letter against John of Jerusalem and Pan. 64, is the main 
inspirer of Jerome's Contra Iohannem.” Then, in 399 CE, he directly attacked 


795 On their controversy see M. Vessey, "Jerome and Rufinus,” in The Cambridge History of 
Early Christian Literature, eds. F. Young-L. Ayres—A. Louth (Cambridge, 2008), 318-327. 

796 See below in this same section, subsection c. 

797 See M. Kohlbacher, “Vom Enkel des Origenes zum Vater des Chalcedongegner: Ein- 
leitungsfragen zum Lehrbekenntnis des Johannes von Jerusalem,” in Origeniana VII, 655—672. 

798 Though Jerome himself knew Origen better than Epiphanius did, as is remarked by 
Clark, Controversy, 134. 
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Rufinus in his Adversus Rufinum, in Ep. 8410—u; 133,3; in In Ezech. 6,18; in 
Ad». Pelag. prol. 2. 

Jerome and Rufinus had been reconciled with each other for a short 
while, but after Rufinus's preface to his translation of Origen's IIepl dpyav 
they broke up again. In 399CE Jerome wrote a literal translation of Ori- 
gen's Tepi àpxGv with the declared intention of correcting that of Rufinus 
and denouncing Origen's supposed heterodoxy (Ep. 83).? In Ep. 84 Jerome 
prudently distanced himself from Origen, declaring that he admired him 
as an exegete, but not as a thinker (a philosopher-theologian). He blamed 
those who remarked that Origen was not a “heretic” because he had not 
been condemned at Nicaea. He depicted Origen's thought as “venomous” 
and indicated as heretical the doctrines ofthe so-called preexistence of souls 
and of subordinationism, ascribing both of them arbitrarily to Origen. What 
needs to be noticed is that in Jerome's accusations one would fail to find the 
charge of having supported the eventual restoration of all sinners. Indeed, 
this is a list of Jerome's accusations: 


— the souls’ preexistence and fall and the identification of the "skin 
tunics" with the body tout court (Ep. 124,3.9; C. Io.); 

— the subordination ofthe Son to the Father (Ep. 124,2.13; C. Io. 7); 

— the succession of aeons and the alleged repetition of the passion of 
Christ for the demons (Ep. 124,5.9.12); 

— the allegorical exegesis of the aiwviov fire as the torment of the sinner's 
conscience (Ep. 124,7) 

— more generally, the allegorical exegesis of the Bible (C. Jo. 7); 

— the transformation of human beings into demons and vice-versa (Ep. 
124,3.10); 

— the alleged denial of the resurrection of the “flesh” and John of Jeru- 
salem’s thesis of the disappearance of gender differences in the resur- 
rection (Ep. 124,4.5.9.10; C. Io.); 

— the eventual restoration or apokatastasis of the devil (Ep. 124,3; C. Io. 
7) 


799 For a comparison between Rufinus’s translation (398) and Jerome's (399) see G.S. Gas- 
parro, "Aspetti della controversia origeniana,’ Augustinianum 26 (1986) 191-205 = Eadem, Ori- 
gene e la tradizione, 13-26; on Jerome's charges against Origen see Clark, Controversy, 121-149; 
on Rufinus's defence of Origen ibid. 159-192; K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsätze (Tübingen, 1928), 
317, 322, 324. 
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The only accusation that is connected with the doctrine of apokatastasis 
is the last one, but it is limited to the devil. As I have already pointed out 
in the case of Epiphanius, Theophilus, etc., no charge was officially levelled 
against the restoration of human beings. 

In his Apologia, Jerome denounced the following three doctrines as errors 
of Origen: 


1) the origins of the souls (while Origen and Rufinus claimed that this 
was a matter still open to rational investigation, Jerome did not accept 
this argument, deeming it an Origenistic mistake); 

2) the resurrection: Origen and Rufinus were not clear enough that what 
will be resurrected will be this very flesh that people have on earth; 

3) the ultimate salvation of the devil: Rufinus declared that the devil 
will inherit the aiwviov fire (in Latin, ignis aeternus); since Origen 
considered this to be a spiritual fire, Jerome feared that it was not 
regarded by him as an eternal punishment. This would leave the door 
open to the eventual salvation of the devil. 


The restoration that Jerome is criticising here is that of the devil, not that 
of human beings. In the whole of his Apologia, Jerome devoted only three 
passages to the denunciation of Origen's mistakes: 1,6 and 1,20, on the alleged 
Trinitarian errors, apokatastasis, the supposed metensomatosis, the alleged 
infinite succession of aeons, and the alleged necessity of a repetition of 
Jesus's passion,®” and 2,12, in which the following assertions are blamed (of 
course, it is hopefully superfluous to remark that the attribution of most of 
these theses to Origen has no grounds): 


— the Son is a creature; 

— there are infinite aeons and there will be a new world that will succeed 
to this in which the souls will be able to fall again; 

— angels become human creatures; 

— the soul of Jesus existed before his birth; 

— the resurrected body will be aerial and will eventually dissolve; 

— there will be a restoration of all, including the devil and the pagans, 
which will bring everyone to the same condition, against what Jerome 
argued in his Contra Iovinianum. 


800 Clark, Controversy, 143; cf. 179ff. on Jerome's Apologia, which does not solve the issue 
of theodicy (180). On Jerome's ungrounded accusation against Origen of supporting the 
doctrine of metensomatosis see M. Maritano, "Girolamo e l'accusa della metempsicosi contro 
Origene,” in Origeniana VII, 261-292. 
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It is interesting to note that the first attack on what was supposed to 
be Origen's thought, the writing against John of Jerusalem in 393 CE, in fact 
coincides with Jerome's polemic against Jovinian. The latter, who was con- 
demned by synods in Rome and Milan in 390 CE?! maintained that all Chris- 
tians will have the same reward in the other world—in particular, ascetics 
and non-ascetics alike—, because baptism eliminates any difference in mer- 
its. Jerome—like, and more than, Ambrose and pope Siricius—rebuked 
Jovinian;?? and against his thesis he used the same argument as he also used 
against Origen: it is impossible that, for instance, a virgo and a scortum have 
the same reward in the other world. With this, however, Jerome arbitrarily 
assimilated Origen's eschatological views to those of Jovinian; this was cer- 
tainly nothing accurate, but it was done for the sake of polemic. From that 
period on, Jerome, too, was influenced by the charge, levelled against Ori- 
gen, of despising marriage. Jerome himself, however, for instance in Contra 
Helvidium, showed a rather sarcastic approach to mariage am 

Jerome translated Theophilus of Alexandria's festal letter of 401 CE, which 
was full of accusations against Origen, as well as his festal letter of 402 CE. 
He sent this translation to Pammachius and Marcella, and in the preface 
to his letter he referred to the flight of the Origenian monks from Egypt. 
In 406 CE, in Ep. 119, Jerome cites Origen's commentary on 1Thessalonians 
in connection with an interpretation of the resurrection, but he feels the 
need to add that he did not necessarily agree with the exegesis he cites. 
In the same year, in his Commentary on Hosea, he described the doctrine 
of the fall of the souls as heretical. In 407 CE, in Ep. 120, he declared the 
doctrine of the so-called preexistence of souls and their fall into bodies to be 
pagan. In his Commentary on Daniel he criticises the eventual restoration of 


801 Or 393 according to D.G. Hunter, Marriage, Celibacy, and Heresy in Ancient Christianity: 
The Jovinianist Controversy (Oxford, 2007). 

802 A critical position in respect to Jovinian’s theses will be shared by Augustine, who, 
however, will keep an intermediate position between the extremes represented by Jerome 
and Jovinian. See D. Hunter, "Entre Joviniano y Jerónimo: Agustín y la interpretación de 1Cor 
7; Augustinus 52 (2007) 107-112. 

803 See E.A. Clark, "Dissuading from Marriage; Jerome and the Asceticization of Satire,” in 
Satiric Advice on Women and Marriage, from Plautus to Chaucer, ed. W.S. Smith (Ann Arbor, 
2005), Ch. 8. On the preservation of Seneca's De matrimonio in Jerome's treatise against 
Jovinian see my “La tematica de matrimonio nello Stoicismo Romano: alcune osservazioni," 
Tlu 5 (2000) 145162; the section by Eadem on Seneca's De matrimonio in Seneca, ed. G. Reale 
(Milan, 2001); Eadem, "Transformations of the Household and Marriage Theory between 
Neo-Stoicism, Middle-Platonism, and Early Christianity," Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica 100 
(2008) 369-396. 
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the devil, still insisting on censuring this, rather than that of human beings, 
and emphasises the necessity ofa hierarchy in the other world, according to 
each one's merits. In 408—409CE, in his Commentary on Isaiah 6-7, Jerome 
focuses again on the apokatastasis of the sole devil, denying this possibility. 
In 409-410, in the above-mentioned Ep. 124, Jerome lists the alleged errors of 
Origen's IIepi àpyóv, mostly resuming accusations that he had already lev- 
elled, plus one against the aiovtov Gospel cited in Rev 14:6, which Jerome 
feared was destined to make the present one obsolete, and one against the 
hypothesis, which he unduly ascribed to Origen, that all rational beings pos- 
sess the same essence as God. Still at the death of Marcella, in Ep. 127, Jerome 
praised her public attack on Origenism in Rome. And in 4n-414CE in his 
Commentary on Ezekiel he declared Origen's Hepi àpy&v to be an “absolutely 
impious" book and the allegedly Origenian doctrine ofthe dissolution ofthe 
risen body to be heretical. 

Jerome's attention was meanwhile turning toward the Pelagians, against 
whom he also turned his anti-Origenian charges, on the presupposition— 
whose unfoundedness I have already discussed— that Pelagianism rested 
on Origen’s ideas. In this connection, it seems to me meaningful that still in 
his Dialogus adversus Pelagianos 1,28 Jerome himself extended apokatasta- 
sis to all Christians, excluding from it only the devil and the impious. In his 
Commentary on Jeremiah, which was written by Jerome during the culmi- 
nation of the Pelagian controversy, he criticised again the motif of the fall 
of the souls and their return. Indeed, that Jerome's own intimate conviction 
regarding the eventual restoration—a doctrine which he had embraced for 
many decades—remained unchanged is proved not only by his suggestion 
to Paulinus to rely on Origen's Ilepi ápyóv 3, which I have already pointed 
out, but also by his Ep. 55, in which he comments on 1Cor 15:25-28, which 
was Origen's—and then Gregory of Nyssa's—favourite Scriptural passage in 
support ofthe doctrine of apokatastasis. Jerome's criticism— just as Origen's 
and Gregory of Nyssa's own—focuses exclusively on the subordinationistic 
interpretation of Paul's words, and does not touch in the least Origen's inter- 
pretation (followed by Gregory of Nyssa as well). 

Still in 396 CE, in Ep. 61 to Vigilantius, Jerome rejected only the so-called 
preexistence of souls, a notion of the resurrection that now appeared to 
him too "spiritual," and the restoration of the devil, but not that of human 
sinners. Indeed, Jerome's volte-face on Origen is also evident in his con- 
ception of the risen body; he passed from a notion of spiritual body, lib- 
erated from the division into genders, to the idea of a fleshly body, which 
will retain all members and characteristics of the present one, even if use- 
less. Likewise, in Comm. in Matth. 14,10, on Mt 18:24, Jerome criticises the 
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restoration of the devil rather than that of humans. What is more, in Ep. 62, 
belonging to the late 390s, Jerome blames those who criticised everything 
of Origen, and recommended his biblical commentaries. In his own com- 
mentaries on Jonah (396 CE) and Matthew (398CE) Jerome disavowed the 
doctrine of the restoration of the devil, but not that of sinners; the reason he 
provides for this disavowal is pedagogical and pastoral (in fact Origen was 
already very well aware of this issue!): this theory could lead to moral relax- 
ation and to the false assumption that in the other world there will be no 
difference between virtuous and vicious people. However, Jerome was per- 
sonally well aware that perfect equality and unity, according to Origen, will 
be the ultimate reality only after the purification of all sinners, so that it will 
not be immediately the case that, as Jerome puts it, “virgins and courtesans” 
will share the same lot after death. Indeed, Jerome, in Book 2 of his own 
Commentary on Ephesians, on Eph 4:3-4, adhered to Origen’s view that all 
will finally attain unity with God, but each one—as St. Paul maintained—in 
his own order, an order depending on one’s merits and spiritual advance- 
ment. Jerome kept his distance from Origen also in abandoning Origen’s 
diacritical signs in Biblical philology. 

In two letters in particular, and in his Homilies on the Psalms, it is espe- 
cially evident that Jerome's sudden anti-Origenism was a strategic and 
opportunistic move more than a result of a change of mind of his own 
regarding Origen’s ideas. In Ep. 86 Jerome congratulated Theophilus on 
chasing the Origenian monks away from Egypt—a not less opportunistic 
action—and in Ep. 88 related his own anti-Origenistic activities. And in 
his fifty-nine Homilies on the Psalms, stemming from 401/402 CE, Jerome 
feels the need to interpret anew, and differently, the same Scriptural texts 
on which he had commented a decade earlier in his Commentarioli on the 
Psalms. In his new exegesis, adapted to his new, displayed anti-Origenism, 
Jerome criticised again the theories of the “preexistence of souls” and the 
restoration of the devil. Not even here does Jerome condemn the doctrine of 
the restoration of human beings. Jerome displayed a similar palinode in his 
above-mentioned Apologia adversus Rufinum, stemming from 401/403 CE. 
Here, he distanced himself from the Origenian interpretations that he had 
included in his Commentary on Ephesians and turned against Rufinus the 
accusations of Origenism that he feared and to which he of course felt liable. 
His anti-Origenism was clearly for display. 


804 See V. Capelli, "Segni diacritici ed eredità filologica origeniana in Gerolamo,” Adaman- 
tius 13 (2007) 82-101. 
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c. Rufinus's Program 


For eight years Rufinus had been the disciple of a faithful Origenian such 
as Didymus (Rufin. Apol. 215) and had also been in contact with another 
not less faithful Origenian, Evagrius, some of whose works Rufinus also 
translated into Latin and whose ideas he never criticised.* After twenty- 
five years spent in the East, Rufinus returned to the West and, upon his 
arrival in Italy, significantly chose to translate Pamphilus's Apology for Ori- 
gen in 397 CE at Pinetum.*'5 Of course he chose according to a precise plan, 
although he says that he was persuaded by Macarius, a Christian who was 
ignorant of Greek and for whom Rufinus also translated Origen's IIepi &p- 
xv. Rufinus, like Pamphilus one century earlier, intended to defend Ori- 
gen by means of Origen himself against the distortions of his thought and 
the related charges levelled against him. Moreover, like Pamphilus, Rufi- 
nus himself seems to have had a respectable library?" Macarius, according 
to Rufinus, desired to counter astral determinism, and it is significant in 
this connection that, like Pamphilus, Rufinus perspicaciously realised that it 
was precisely against determinism (Gnostic determinism) that Origen elab- 
orated his protology and eschatology (the initial status of the logika, their 
fall, their historical vicissitudes, and their restoration at the end of history), 
which were the object of so harsh attacks in his day. In Apol c. Hier. 2,12, 
indeed, he observes that the supporters of apokatastasis with this doctrine 
intended Dei iustitiam defendere et respondere contra eos qui vel fato vel casu 
cuncta moveri dicunt |...| Dei iustitiam defendere cupientes. They had theod- 
icy as their first concern in rebuking determinism and thus claimed that 


805 On Rufinuss life see F.X. Murphy, Rufinus of Aquileia (Washington, 1945). 

806 See M. Simonetti, Lattività letteraria di Rufino negli anni della controversia origeni- 
ana, in Aa.Vv., Storia ed esegesi in Rufino di Concordia, Udine 1992, 89-107; Junod, Con- 
troverses, 216-220; J. Brochet, Saint Jérôme et ses ennemis (Paris, 1905), part 2; M. Villain, 
"Rufin d' Aquilée: la querelle autour d' Origene," Revue des Sciences Religieuses 27 (1937) 5-37; 
165-195; F.X. Murphy, Rufinus of Aquileia (Washington, 1945), 59-157; J. Kelly, Jerome (New 
York, 1975), Ch. 18; 20-22; T. Adamik, "Saint Jérôme, Apologie contre Rufin I 18: Origene et le 
mensonge,” in Origeniana VIII, 1213-1218; E. Prinzivalli, "La controversia origeniana di fine IV 
secolo e la diffusione della conoscenza di Origene in Occidente," Augustinianum 46 (2006) 
35-50; C. Chin, "Rufinus of Aquileia and Alexandrian Afterlives: Translation as Origenism,” 
Journal of Early Christian Studies 18 (2010) 617—647. For a good bibliography, albeit not up 
to date, see H.R. Drobner, "Tirannio Rufino di Concordia (Aquileia): bibliografia," Augustini- 
anum 40 (2000) 461-517. 

807 Documentation in Chin, "Translation as Origenism,” 621. 
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bonae illi etincommutabili ac simplici naturae Trinitatis convenire ut omnem 
creaturam suam in fine omnium restituat in hoc quod ex initio creata est et, 
postlonga et spatiis saeculorum exaequata supplicia, finem statuat aliquando 
poenarum.998 


Rufinus's message was that, in order to counter astral and Manichaean 
determinism, it is necessary to have recourse to Origen. It is not accidental 
that Augustine in his anti-Manichaean phase, as I shall soon argue, relied 
precisely on Origen's metaphysics to counter the Manichaeans' claims, and 
even embraced the doctrine of apokatastasis in this framework. Rufinus 
also translated the Dialogue of Adamantius, undoubtedly as part and par- 
cel of his Origen program, since he explicitly identified the character of 
Adamantius—the defender of orthodoxy in the Dialogue—with Origen, just 
like the Cappadocians shortly beforehand.*9? 

But in his preface he declares that, when faced with Macarius's request, 
he hesitated, because he was aware that Origen had a bad reputation, even 
though in the West his works were very scarcely read. Rufinus with this 
remark was raising the same issue as Pamphilus: many criticised Origen's 
works without even having read them, being unable to indicate even the 
passages in which the allegedly wrong doctrines they ascribed to Origen 
were found. Again like Pamphilus, Rufinus in his preface declared that Ori- 
gen was "catholic, belonging to the Church, and a defender of the dogma." 
Rufinus was far from simply having yielded to Macarius's request. He knew 
that only the direct knowledge of Origen's own works could refute his inac- 
curate accusers and at the same time show the greatness, and even the 
necessity, of the Alexandrian's thought. Three apologetic works paved the 
way for the planned series of translations of Origen's works: in addition to (1) 
the Latin version of Pamphilus's apology, also the composition of (2) a short 
treatise De adulteratione librorum Origenis (397 CE, to Macarius), in which 
Rufinus sets forth the thesis that Origen's manuscripts were interpolated by 
his enemies—what Origen himself denounced already in his life—, and 


808 See Ramelli, “La coerenza,” and further “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

809 For Rufinus as a defender of orthodoxy see D.H. Williams, “Monarchianism and Photi- 
nus of Sirmium as the Persistent Heretical Face of the Fourth Century,” Harvard Theological 
Review 99 (2006) 187—206, especially with regard to Rufinus, Symb.1 against Photinus. He and 
his followers in the West prompted the pro-Nicene theologians to define their doctrine in 
contradistinction. 

819 Junod, “Controverses,” 219, rightly thinks that Rufinus was actually convinced that 
Origen's works were interpolated and was far from using this thesis simply as a polemical 
argument; P. O'Cleirigh, "Origen's Consistency: An Issue in the Quarrel between Rufinus and 
Jerome,’ ibid. 225-231 praes. 227, deems Rufinus's thesis of the interpolations plausible. 
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(3) the preface to the translation of IIepi àpy&v. These works were harshly 
criticised by Jerome in his letters to friends in Rome. When Rufinus's trans- 
lation of Pamphilus's apology was published, Jerome claimed that Eusebius 
was the only author of the apology, and accused Rufinus of ascribing to 
the holy martyr Pamphilus the work of the "heretic" Eusebius—who was 
inaccurately accused of “Arianism” or “semi-Arianism”*"—, by eliminating 
or rewriting the less orthodox passages. Indeed, in Book 2 of his apology 
Jerome claimed that it was not Pamphilus who wrote the apology for Ori- 
gen; Rufinus of course entertained the opposite view, and also observed that, 
after all, since that apology limited itself to quoting Origen's own works, it 
was not so crucial to establish the identity of its compiler (Ruf. Apol. c. Hier. 
2,29—30). Photius, however, who read the whole of Pamphilus's apology in 
Greek, found no trace of "Arianism" therein. Jerome's accusation, like the 
rest of his show of anti-Origenism, was a political and opportunistic move. 
In De adulteratione, which presents itself as a kind of appendix to the 
translation of Pamphilus's apology, Rufinus observes that the teachings of 
Origen reported by Pamphilus are perfectly orthodox, while other ideas are 
found in his manuscripts that contradict his own thought; these are clearly 
the product of interpolations. A noteworthy example adduced by Rufinus is 
that Origen described the Son as ó6poo0ctoc to the Father—as is clear from 
a passage preserved by Pamphilus and elsewhere*?—; if in another passage 
heis depicted as a creature, the latter is an interpolation by heretics. Rufinus 
cites the analogous cases of Clement of Rome (to whom Rufinus ascribes the 
Recognitiones, in his view interpolated by Eunomians), Clement of Alexan- 
dria (who taught the equality and coeternity of the three Persons of the 
Trinity, while heretics interpolated in his writings passages in which the Son 
is presented as a creature), and Dionysius of Alexandria, in whose works 
also there are "Arian" interpolations. This is why, Rufinus claims, Athanasius 
felt the need to write an apology for him. What is more, Rufinus—in line 
with Pamphilus's and his own principle of defending Origen by means of 
Origen himself—reports the letter of Origen to his friends in Alexandria, 
in which he lamented the adulteration of his manuscripts and even the 
composition of works that were then falsely ascribed to him. In that letter, 
Origen also touched upon the charge, levelled against him already during his 
earthly life, of supporting the restoration ofthe devil, while he never main- 
tained that the devil will be saved qua devil. Rufinus observes that, if these 


811 See Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” 
812 Full documentation in Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” 
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interpolations took place while Origen was still in this world and could 
denounce them, such adulterations took place even more easily after he had 
passed away. All the more so in that heretics have altered even Acts, the NT 
letters, and the writings of Hilary and Cyprian. Rufinus finally warns that 
being malign, speaking evil unjustly, and accusing people falsely is some- 
thing that comes from the devil (obviously having in mind the etymology 
8i BoAoc = calumniator). As a consequence, the methodological approach 
to Origen's writings that Rufinus suggests in Adult. 16 is the following: one 
should read Origen's works and retain from them what is good and ortho- 
dox; what is not has been interpolated by heretics.?? 

In the preface to his translation of Pamphilus's apology, Rufinus foretells 
that he, with his translation, will magnetise the indignation ofthose who are 
offended if one does not think and speak evil of Origen. Programmatically, 
Rufinus in this preface insists on the importance of research, in the zetetic 
spirit of Origen. As Origen himself remarked in the introduction to his 
Tlept Agen, Rufinus also notes that the apostolic tradition has established 
the Christian truth concerning the Trinity and the Incarnation, but many 
other fields—in particular those explored by Origen: protology, eschatology, 
theodicy—are open to rational investigation. Rufinus in particular defends 
Origen’s doctrine of the resurrection: Origen was relying on St. Paul's oéiug 
Tvevpatixov when he insisted that the resurrected body will be spiritual. 

In the Preface to Book 1 of Origen's Hepi doyav, written after the transla- 
tion of the first two books of Origen's masterpiece and addressed to Macar- 
ius, Rufinus explicitly calls Jerome into question. He apologetically states 
that, in translating Origen's works, he will follow the example of Jerome 
himself, who, after pope Damasus's invitation, had translated into Latin two 
homilies on the Song of Songs by Origen. He also promised to translate Ori- 
gen's relevant commentary. Rufinus also ironically alludes to the fact that 
many of Jerome's commentaries on Scripture were almost translations of 
Origen's respective works. Rufinus indeed claims that he will stick to the 
same method of translation and adaptation of Origen's texts that was fol- 
lowed by Jerome, correcting the interpolated passages that contradicted 
other passages of Origen, and adding explanations in difficult and too con- 
cise passages in these obscure books De principiis or De principatibus. This, 


813 Definitum est autem apud nos, si quando eum legimus, probare quae legimus et secundum 
sancti apostoli commonitionem [1Thess 5:21] tenere quae bona sunt. Si quid autem inuentum 
fuerit in his quod cum fide catholica non consonat, hoc et ab haereticis suspicamur insertum et 
tam ab illius sensu quam a nostra fide ducimus alienum. 
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“lest the calumniators think that they can find again matter for their false 
accusations. But you will see what these perverse and litigious men will do!" 
Indeed, Rufinus admits that he has not prepared his translation in order to 
reduce evil speakers to silence, but in order to "offer a good instrument to 
those who want to progress in the knowledge of things." 

In his Preface to Book 3 of Origen's IIepi &pyav, addressed by Rufinus to 
Macarius after the completion of the translation of Books 2 and 3, Rufinus 
observes that what he had feared and expected—i.e., that “some would get 
indignant, seeing that we were not speaking evil of Origen"—had precisely 
happened. He further envisages that some 


will demand the condemnation ofthe one [sc. Origen] who, with the light of 
the Gospel lamp, endeavoured to dissipate the diabolic darkness of ignorance 
[...] People prefer to condemn, out of daring and ignorance, what is difficult 
and obscure for them, rather than striving to understand it with diligent effort. 


As Rufinus remarks, indeed, the Tepi dpyav is a very difficult work—and 
we may add that for this reason it was explained by Didymus—, in which 
Origen treated “of God, of the heavenly powers, and of the whole universe, 
and in which all the impious errors of pagan philosophers and heretics 
were refuted." Rufinus, again appreciating Origen's "zetetic" method like 
Athanasius,*“ defends what Origen stated concerning rational creatures, of 
course alluding especially to his doctrine on the origin ofthe logika, their life 
throughout the aeons, and their eventual restoration. Rufinus observes that 
this matter is not a subject of Scriptural revelation, and that it was discussed 
"for the sake of exercise and study" 

Around 400CE, Rufinus deemed it useful to write an apologetic letter to 
pope Anastasius, since the Roman friends of Jerome, Marcella and Pam- 
machius, had discredited him before the pope, and in 400 CE he wrote an 
apology in two books to his friend Apronianus, in Rome, as a response to 
Jerome's defaming letter to Pammachius. Rufinus wrote to the pope that 
he was imprisoned and exiled and professed both his Nicene orthodoxy 
concerning the Trinity and Christ, and his conviction concerning the res- 
urrected body, which will keep its identity with one's earthly body, but 
will be spiritual. He suspended judgement regarding the moment in which 
the soul is created and infused into the body. Indeed, the church had left 
the problem of the origin of the souls open; this is not an object of faith, 
but of reasoning, just like the created beings (Apol. 115). That Origen's 


814 See above in this same chapter, the section on Athanasius. 
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investigation focused on questions that were not defined by Scripture and 
the church was clearly affirmed by Origen himself in the preface of his IIepi 
&px&v and by Gregory Nazianzen, as I have remarked.*5 Among these objects 
of rational investigation Rufinus included the restoration of the devil, an 
"opinion" (ibid. 1,35). He also added that he was not the first translator of 
Origen into Latin, and that it was not prohibited to translate his works. 

Anastasius, in turn, in 401 CE wrote to John of Jerusalem,™ acknowledging 
that he knew absolutely nothing of Origen: ^I have never known anything 
about Origen, nor do I try now to learn quis fuerit et in quae processerit 
verba." The same was the case with the detractors of Origen who one century 
earlier were criticised by Pamphilus. What Anastasius admitted to know is 
that some people in Rome had read parts of Origen's works and as a result 
were "enveloped by darkness." This is why Anastasius concluded that Origen 
aimed at the destruction of the faith, and therefore Rufinus's translation had 
to be condemned unless its purpose was to denounce Origen (Anast. Ep. 
1,3-4). Anastasius declared Rufinus separated from any communion with 
him, and pointed out that even the emperors warned people against reading 
Origen. Of course the Roman emperors were even less acquainted than 
Anastasius with Origen's writings, and this would emerge with even more 
clearness one century later, under Justinian.?" 

In 40155 Rufinus composed his apology against Jerome in two books, from 
which I have already drawn some important information on Jerome's for- 
mer Origenian activity and convictions. Sulpicius Severus in his Dialogi, a 
defence of his own Vita Martini, will rework Rufinus's arguments against 
Jerome, especially concerning his volte-face on Origen, and his excommu- 
nication by John of Jerusalem.*® Rufinus's main argument in his apology 
is that Jerome now denounced the ideas that he had previously embraced 
himself. In Book 1 Rufinus identifies himself with one of those who are 
persecuted unjustly and are the object of Jesus's beatitudes (Apol. c. Hier. 
1,1). Rufinus protests again, like in his letter to Anastasius, his orthodoxy 
regarding the Trinity, Christ, the resurrection of the bodies, which will keep 
the same "flesh," but will be transformed into spiritual and glorious bodies 
(ibid. 1,4-9); the same insistence is found in his preface to his translation of 


815 See above in this same chapter, the section on Gregory Nazianzen. 

816 This, because Rufinus had been ordained in Jerusalem. 

817 See below, Ch. 4, section on Justinian. 

818 Cf. Clark, Controversy, 173 ff. On this apology see also Murphy, Rufinus, 143-147. 

RJ. Goodrich, “Vir maxime Catholicus: Sulpicius Severus's Use and Abuse of Jerome in 
the Dialogi," Journal of Ecclesiastical History 58 (2007) 189—210. 
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Pamphilus's apology: it is deceptive to make a distinction between "flesh" 
and “body”; what will be resurrected will be one's body (according to the 
terminology of Paul) or one's flesh (according to the credal formula), and 
it will be transformed into a spiritual body, spiritale corpus, as Paul reveals. 
Rufinus also repeats that he was dragged to translating Origen's ITepi &pyav 
by the request of Macarius (Apol. c. Hier. 110-11) and that passages in that 
work had been interpolated. Indeed, Rufinus cites passages from his own 
prefaces to the translation of Origen's Ilepi àpyóv, especially those contain- 
ing his methodological guidelines (ibid. 11216). Rufinus explains Origen's 
sentence, "the Son does not see the Father" against any subordinationis- 
tic interpretation: the Son is the image of the invisible God, and God is not 
sense-perceptible. Indeed, what is stated in the Gospels is not that the Son 
sees the Father, but that he knows the Father (ibid. 11718). 

Rufinus denounces the interpolations of Eusebius of Cremona in his own 
work (ibid. 1, 19-20) and protests that his own method in the translation 
of Origen is the same as was adopted by Jerome for a long time. Jerome 
cannot criticise Rufinus for following his own example (ibid. 1,21). Rufinus 
interestingly lists some venerable Fathers who agreed with Origen: Clement 
of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Didymus, and Jerome 
himself for a long time, so that, if Origen and Rufinus deserve to be con- 
demned, so does Jerome as well (ibid. 1,40—44). Indeed, in the present mono- 
graph I have showed that all of these authors supported the doctrine of 
apokatastasis. 

In Book 2 of his Apologia contra Hieronymum Rufinus declares that he 
is completely extraneous to the secret society of the Origenists of which 
Jerome speaks and to which he alluded in his Commentary on Ephesians 
(Apol. c. Hier. 21—4). Jerome's treatise on virginity, which coincides with Ep. 
22 to Eustochium, is a denigration of all orders of Christians, from the virgins 
to the widows, from the presbyters to the deacons. Rufinus also criticises 
Jerome because, after promising never to read again “pagan” books, as a 
result of his famous dream in which Jesus reproached him for being more 
of a Ciceronian than of a Christian, in his works he has continued to cite 
pagan literature and has taught grammar and literature based on pagan 
authors.?? While Jerome condemned as heretical opinions that he himself 


820 Tn In Tit. 112 and Ep. 70,2 Jerome precisely addresses the question whether a Christian 
should cite “pagan” authors. M. Mülke, “Hieronymus und Johannes Chrysostomos,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 66 (2012) 93-102 has demonstrated that in these passages John Chrysostom was 
the direct source of Jerome. 
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had supported, there was no need to condemn either Origen or himself 
because they used philosophical arguments in order to demonstrate, for 
instance, the existence of divine Providence. Rufinus also accuses Jerome 
of having translated much of Origen's [epi àpyóv in his own commentaries, 
as well as of having preferred the "Jewish authority" to that of the apostles 
(sc. the LXX, which Origen too deemed inspired) in his translation ofthe OT 
(Apol. c. Hier. 2,31-35).*" In his Contra Iovinianum Jerome expounded the 
same ideas as he blames in Origen. Indeed, Rufinus accuses Jerome again 
and again of having taken all of his exegesis from Origen, and acquiring a 
great fame as an exegete thanks to Origen (39—40). Jerome has expressed the 
very same ideas as Origen on the origin of rational creatures, their sojourn in 
heavy bodies, and their eventual restoration, including that of the demons, 
as well as the notion ofthe church as encompassing the whole of humanity 
and the angels; moreover, in all of his prefaces to his Biblical commentaries 
he has loftily exalted Origen (41-43; 47).6” 

Rufinus, who had a definite intention at the beginning of his translation 
campaign, kept it until the end of his earthly life, in spite of any accusations 
and intimidations, and consequently went on to translate Origen’s works 
tirelessly, until he passed away in 410 CE or at the beginning of 411 cE.” Thus, 
for instance, for Apronianus he translated Origen's homilies on Psalms 36, 
37 and 38,% and composed the preface to this translation between 398 and 
407 CE, as it seems in Rome or Aquileia. Here Rufinus highlights the ethi- 
cal character of these Psalms, which are an invitation to purification and 


821 Cf. M.H. Williams, The Monk and the Book: Jerome and the Making of Christian Scholar- 
ship (Chicago, 2006); C.M. Chin, "Through the Looking Glass Darkly: Jerome Inside the Book,” 
in The Early Christian Book, eds. W.E. Klingshirn, L. Safran (Washington, 2007), 101-116; Chin, 
"Translation as Origenism,” 644; F. Pieri, "Il problema dei testimonia profetici nella critica di 
Gerolamo alla LXX," Adamantius 13 (2007) 126143, on Jerome's argument for the superiority 
ofthe Hebrew text ofthe Bible over the Septuagint, based on the testimonia, OT quotations in 
the NT, interpreted typologically. See also A. Canellis, “Le livre III de Din Zachariam de saint 
Jérôme et la tradition alexandrine,” Adamantius 13 (2007) 66-81, on Jerome's preference for 
the Hebrew text over the Septuagint in his commentary on Zachariah; R. Courtray, ‘Jérôme, 
traducteur du Livre de Daniel," Pallas 75 (2007) 105-124 on Jerome's Latin translation of the 
complex book of Daniel in 390—392 CE. 

822 Rufinus exhorts Pammachius—the addressee of Jerome's defaming letter—to judge 
with justice, because in those who are judged unjustly the Lord himself is judged. Rufinus also 
asks why his own translation of Origen should be so offensive, and those of Jerome should 
not (44—46). 

83 On the chronology of Rufinus's late translations see C.P. Hammond, “The Last Ten Years 
of Rufinus's Life,” Journal of Theological Studies 28 (1977) 372—429, praes. 428—429. 

824 On Rufinus's translation of Origen's homilies vis-à-vis the Greek: A. Grappone, Omelie 
origeniane nella traduzione di Rufino (Rome, 2007). 
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moral progress, and wants man and women to be able to read Origen's exe- 
gesis of these texts. But why did Rufinus choose exactly these Psalms? I do 
not deem it accidental in the least that in these homilies Origen insisted 
so much on the gravity of sins such as corruption, iniquity, envy, calumny, 
and slander. He was one of the most illustrious victims of these sins, and 
Rufinus's apologetical aim was to denounce precisely this. This is clear 
right from the beginning, from Rufinus's preface to these Psalms, where 
he sharply denounces envy and corruption: hoc est ergo quod nos edocet 
psalmus: [...] genus hominum proclive est ad zelotypiam et perfacile ad vitium 
istud inclinatur (praef. 1).95 Soon after, he denounces as foolishness, insa- 
nia, the behaviour of those many who attain positions they do not deserve 
(immerita) through corruption and injustice toward others (per diversa flagi- 
tia vel indignas atque illicitas ambitiones, ibid.). Origen himselfin these hom- 
ilies sharply blames those who obtain richness and/or undeserved positions 
by means of corruption or even violence Si and denounces envy and hatred 
against spiritually gifted people.” The latter are the object of calumny as 
a consequence of envy, and calumny is inspired by the devil (8t&BoAoc), but 
Origen warns that false attacks will turn against those who utter them,* and 
that it is dangerous to speak against the righteous, since it means to speak 
against the Lord.*? Envy is the root, not only of the devil's first deception of 
humanity, but also of the first murder, that of Cain.*? Envy, calumny, hos- 
tility, and corruption are prominent in Origen’s list of the worst vices, those 
which make people “odious to God." Origen realises that spiritually gifted 


825 I use the edition by E. Prinzivalli, Origene: Omelie sui Salmi (Florence, 1991). As ever 
in the present monograph, the Latin script style (e.g. the use of u or v etc.) conforms to the 
critical edition I use. 

826 Hom. 2 in Ps. 38, 9: qui divitias variis artibus et callidis adinventionibus congregabant, qui 
magistratus, qui honores, qui consulatus diversa vel ambitione vel crudelitate quaerebant. 

827 Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 3: Perpauci sunt tales [sc. people who despise worldly things and look 
for spiritual goods] et ipsi, si qui sunt, pauci, per invidiam et livorem ita agitur ne omnino vel 
pauci sint, ne vel prodesse aliquibus possint. 

828 Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 5: Sermones igitur isti, quos inspirante diabolo iniqui et peccatores 
proferunt adversus iustum [...] convertentur adversus ipsos qui eos proferunt et illuc redeant 
unde processerant. 

89 Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 12: Qui maledicunt iustum [sic] exterminabuntur [...] Videtis quanti 
periculi sit inimicari iustis vel male loqui de sanctis. | ...] Maledicentes uni ex istis, mihi [sc. the 
Lord] maledixistis. 

830 Hom. 4 in Ps. 36, 1: digredere falsa testimonia |...] digredere invidiam, per quam primum 
terra humanum sanguinem bibit. 

831 Hom. 4 in Ps. 36, 3: repletos omni iniquitate, nequitia, avaritia, plenos invidia, homicidiis, 
contentione, dolo, susurratores, detractores, Deo odibiles, contumeliosos ... Cf. Hom. 2 in Ps. 
38, 2: dolus, superbia, tumor, gloriae saeculares, invidiae ... 
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people, who are just and do not attain richness and honours by means of cor- 
ruption, are despised and humiliated by humans—since corruption is such 
that innocence and justice are considered to be stupidity*?—, but they will 
be exalted by God.5*? He describes injustice, corruption, and falsity as the 
most serious sins, which go against Christ as Justice and Christ as Truth** 
(and this not only in these specific homilies, but in others as well). Envy, 
hostility, and calumny against those who are better than one is are repeat- 
edly denounced by Origen.: Very well reminiscent of Origen's case and his 
reflections, Evagrius not accidentally would repeatedly highlight the gravity 
of sins such as slander and malignity in his works aimed at the spiritual for- 
mation of monks.** He observes that corrupt people seem to prosper in this 


832 Hom. 4 in Ps. 36, 6: In tantum corruptela morum proficit in hominibus ut apud quam- 
plurimos innocentia pro stultitia iudicetur. The righteous, who are spoken evil of and do not 
reply, are even considered by people to be sheep and trash: videntur hominibus velut pecudes 
et purgamenta (Hom. 1 in Ps. 38, 4). 

833 Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 10: contempti fuerint et despecti et ab hominibus humiliati, a Deo 
exaltabuntur et erigentur. 

834 Hom. 2 in Ps. 36, 1: Dominus noster Iesus Christus Iustitia est. Nemo ergo iniuste agens 
subiectus est Christo, qui est Iustitia. Christus Veritas est. Nemo mendax Christo subiectus est, 
qui est Veritas. Likewise in Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 7 Origen mentions in the first place the rejection of 
falsity (mendacium) and the adhesion to justice (iustitia), describing Christ as the sol iustitiae 
of the other world (cf. Hom. 1 in Ps. 38, 8). Origen, who identifies Christ with all virtues, 
especially characterises him as Justice, with a special insistence. Horn. 2 in Ps. 38, 2: Christus 
est natura virtutum: ipse enim Iustitia. 

835 Ee, Hom. in Iud. 31 against corruption: ad potestates atque ad dignitates saeculi prosilit 
et artes quibus haec assequi nititur, etiamsi contra fidem et religionem sint, non refugit nec 
horrescit, dummodo quod cupit obtineat, inde evenit ut faciat malignum in conspectu Domini; 
ibid. 6,5 against iniquity: aut per iustitiam superamus, aut per iniustitiam vincimur. 

836 Ee, Hom. 2 in Ps. 37, 1-2: gratulantur cum audierint mala et velut insultant cum in malis 
aliquibus viderint iustum [...| iusto quaerunt mala [...] vide insidiatorem iusti [...] maledicos 
atque obtrectatores male loqui, carpere, detrahere, incusare [...] cum maledicimur a fratribus, 
cum detrahunt de nobis, cum etiam in faciem probris et conviciis lacessimur. 8: impossibile est 
in hac vita positum odio non haberi. [...] Odio habiti sunt prophetae, sed iniuste; odio habitus 
est Christus, sed gratis. Hom. 1 in Ps. 38, 4: peccator astitit adversum me et loquebatur de me 
male et obtrectabat (cf. Hom. 1 in Ps. 38, 6: male loquentis et detrahentis vocem). Hom. 2 in Ps. 
38, 6: cum adversum nos vel derogationum vel conviciorum vel probrorum tela iaciuntur. 

837 E.g. Eul. 16: “Block your ears from hearing malicious talk lest you commit a twofold 
transgression against the law with them: namely, accustoming yourself to a terrible passion 
and not stopping them from prattling their gossip [...] Others, exalted by jealousy, throw 
pretexts from on high and disparage to their fellows those who are stable in virtues"; 17: When 
your friend is made to feel inferior because of the praises you receive for your ascetic labours 
and is diverted into jealousy to the point of hurling words motivated by vainglory at your 
ascetic labours, even before those about him, that with jests at your expense he may obscure 
the esteem circulating in your regard, then do not get stung by paying attention to his envy, lest 
you draw a bitter venom into your soul. For it is the work of Satan to inflame him with jealousy 
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life, but he warns that it is impossible to have material goods in this world 
and spiritual goods in the next; in order to have spiritual goods in the 
next, one must choose spiritual goods in this world, which will not bring 
about material goods.*? Everything must be acquired without corruption.5? 
Origen is clearly speaking from his own experience when he says that many 
imperiti, who take pride in what they call their "simplicity" defame those 
who apply themselves to the study of Scripture and teaching (eos qui verbo 
et doctrinae operam dederint): amplectuntur magis imperitiam suam quam 
illorum studia ac laborem (Hom. 5 in Ps. 36,1). 

In 399CE Rufinus translated the sermons of Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, 
which clearly confirms that he felt a strong connection between them and 
Origen. One codex of his version of Nazianzen belonged to the Origenian 
dame Melania (Junior or Senior).5? In that very year, pope Siricius died, 
who had refused to proceed against the Origenians, had accepted Rufinus's 
profession of faith, and had given him a document which attested that his 
ideas were orthodox (Hier. Apol. 3,21,24). In his translation of the Sextii Sen- 
tentiae, Rufinus added some that could have come from Evagrius; indeed, 
in his preface he declares that he has added electa quaedam on his own 
initiative.“ Again, in 402 or 403CE Rufinus translated and continued the 
Historia Ecclesiastica of Eusebius? an admirer of Origen; here he greatly 
praises the Cappadocian Fathers, as admirers of Origen themselves. More- 
over, in Book 6 he added independent details to the biography of Origen 
transmitted by Eusebius, thus showing that he was very well informed on 
Origen's life on the basis of independent sources. He significantly exalts 
Didymus, his own teacher, and quotes (HE 2,7) St. Anthony's words on 


and consume you with bitterness" (tr. Sinkewicz slightly changed); Gnostikos 32: "Close your 
mouth to those who slander in your hearing; and do not be amazed when you are accused by 
many, for this is a temptation from the demons" (tr. Dysinger). 

838 Hom. 2 in Ps. 36, 2: fortassis melius est iniustum esse quam iustum [...] iniquos prosperis 
successibus agere in via [P.: vita] sua [...] donec veniat et nostrum saeculum. |...] Impossibile 
autem est et in praesenti saeculo bona consequi et in futuro. 

83 Hom. 3 in Ps. 36, 6: etiamsi quaerenda sunt quae ad victum necessaria sunt, absque 
iniustitia quaerantur. Iniusti vero nihil curant de iustitia |...] Unum e duobus fieri necesse sit: 
id est, aut multum acquirere cum iniustitia, aut modicum cum iustitia [...] multae divitiae in 
iniquitate censentur. 

899 See N. Moine, “Melaniana,” Recherches Augustiniennes 15 (1980) 3-79. 

841 Cf. H. Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus (Cambridge, 1959), 161-162; I. Ramelli, “Sen- 
tences of Sextus,” in The Blackwell Encyclopedia of Ancient History, eds. R. Bagnall-K. Broder- 
sen-C. Champion-A. Erskine-S. Huebner (Oxford, 2012). 

842 Rufinus's was the only exception to the lack of histories of the church in the Latin West. 
See R. Kany, "Tempora Christiana: vom Umgang des antiken Christentums mit Geschichte," 
Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum 10 (2006) 564—579. 
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Didymus's spiritual sight, which enabled him to see the light of God; these 
words were mentioned also by Socrates. He also praises distinctively Ori- 
genian Desert Fathers such as the two Macarii—about whom he includes 
anecdotes—,, Isidore, and Pambus, whom he is proud to have met and con- 
versed with. He mentions their sufferings during the anti-Arian persecution 
in Egypt. Rufinus, furthermore, exalts the Origenian monk John of Lycopolis, 
about whom he adds some excerpts—in his own Latin translation—from 
the anonymous Historia monachorum (404CE), also providing an eyewit- 
ness testimony concerning him. Rufinus also exalts Ammonius, one of the 
Tall Brothers, the Origenian monks who were chased away by Theophilus. 
Those who met him attest that “nobody else among the Fathers had entered 
more deeply the recesses of perfect Wisdom.” What is most important, Rufi- 
nus adds to Eusebius’s history the section on Evagrius, whom he praises as 
“extremely learned.’ “No other brother,” Rufinus observes, “had ever reached 
such a knowledge of subtle and spiritual realities.” It is possible that he 
exchanged letters with Evagrius himself? Indeed, Rufinus’s activity as a 
translator of Evagrius perfectly matches his program of translation of Ori- 
gen. It is not surprising that in 414 CE Jerome, long after his U-turn against 
Origen and his followers, lamented this activity in Ep. 133,3. He states with 
disappointment that Evagrius is read by many people, not only in the East 
now, but also in the West, thanks to Rufinus's translations. 

In 403-404AD Rufinus translated Origen's Homilies on Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus? Numbers, Joshua, and Judges, in which the Alexandrian master 
contrasted the Marcionite and “Gnostic” tenet of the division between the 
God of the OT and that of the NT, and consequently separated justice 
and mercy in God. What Origen and Rufinus, instead, support is that God 
punishes with justice, but in the end, by mercy, liberates every soul (Hom. 
in Jesu Nave 5,5). God's Providence is infallible and uninfluenced by the 
deceptions of the astrologers, mathematici, which cannot separate us from 
God's love (Rom 8:39). 

In his Expositio Symboli, in 404 CE, Rufinus returns to a distinction— dear 
to him, Origen, and Nazianzen, as I have pointed out—between the articles 
of faith and what remains open to discussion. He notes that, while for the 


843 According to G. Bunge, Evagrios Pontikos Briefe aus der Wüste (Trier, 1986), 184185, 193, 
200. He indicates the following letters as addressed to Rufinus in Evagrius's Syriac corpus: 5, 
7,10, 19, 22, 32, 36, 40, 44, 49. 

844 Trimming in the translation of Origen’s Homilies on Leviticus is due to Rufinus's lack of 
interest in some specific problems: see C. Noce, “Some Questions about Rufinus’ Translation 
of Origen's Homiliae in Leviticum,’ in Studia Patristica 43 (2006) 451-458. 
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Trinity one uses credere in, “to believe in,” for the church and the resurrection 
one does not use it (4; 34).55 Rufinus denies that there may ever be an 
opposition between what Scripture teaches and the logos. He keeps his 
distance from the hypothesis of an absolution of the devil, who deserves to 
be condemned (37), but he raises no objections against the apokatastasis of 
humansinners. In this work, too, Rufinus introduces Origenian and Evagrian 
elements: the absolute—and not numerical—unity of God the Trinity, the 
generation of the Son as splendour from light; the soul that Christ received 
asa mediator when he got incarnated; the flesh of Christ as a bait to deceive 
and catch the devil.5' 

Rufinus also translated Origen's Commentary on Romans in 405/406 cE,” 
in 407CE in Aquileia he wrote a preface to this work addressed to Heraclius, 
who had asked him to translate this masterpiece of Origen's maturity, while 
Rufinus was translating his simpler homilies. Rufinus denounces the inter- 
polations which had crept into that commentary, some books of which are 
absent from almost all libraries. Rufinus admits that he has reduced the orig- 
inal work, which was in fifteen books and more than 40,000 lines. In the final 
peroration, written at the end of his translation ofthe Commentary, Rufinus 
observes that he had translated Origen's homilies on Genesis, Exodus, and 
Leviticus differently; there, where Origen was more edifying than exegetical, 
he had endeavoured to reduce the oral style of the original. On the contrary, 
Origen's exegeses of Joshua, Judges, and Psalms 36-38 have not required 
modifications. But the translation of Origen's Commentary on Romans has 
been alabour to Rufinus, though a joyous one. Only, he declares that he fears 
the usual calumnies. These slanderers exhorted him to publish this work 
under his own name, so to be able to accuse him, but Rufinus publishes it 
under the name of Origen, the real author, since this is the right thing: 


Ego, qui plus conscientiae meae quam nomini defero, etiamsi addere aliqua 
videor et explere quae desunt, aut breviare quae longa sunt, furari tamen 
titulum eius qui fundamenta operis iecit et construendi aedificii materiam 
praebuit, rectum non puto.5* 


845 For this distinction, which in Greek is miotebw elc, miotebw + dative, and miotedw + 
accusative, see I. Ramelli, "Alcune osservazioni su credere, Maia n.s. 51 (2000) 67-83; Eadem, 
Studi su Fides (Madrid, 2002). 

846 Cf. Clark, Controversy, 185. 

847 This, according to C. Hammond Bammel, Der Rómerbrieftext des Rufinus (Freiburg, 
1985), 43-104. 

848 On Rufinus’s translation method see at least E.C. Brooks, "The Translation Techniques 
of Rufinus of Aquileia,” in Studia Patristica 17 (1982) 357—364. 
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Rufinus then translated Origen's Homilies on Numbers while he was 
watching the fire of Rhegium under the Gothic invasion, and in 410 CE he 
added a preface to Ursacius. Here, he mentioned his own promise to trans- 
late all that has been written by Adamantius in his maturity concerning 
the Law of Moses. Rufinus says that, working during the night, he had col- 
lected all that Origen had written on Numbers, both homilies and excerpts. 
He also explains that, unlike the commentaries, in which Origen elucidated 
everything word for word, homilies and excerpt provide a more general 
interpretation. Rufinus observes that for the completion ofthe translation of 
Origen's works on the Law only that on Deuteronomy was missing; Rufinus 
will translate this if the Lord will return a better sight to him.” 

All of Rufinus's translations of Origen and Evagrius show something else 
as well: that many people in the West must have been interested in Origen's 
and Evagrius's thought.*? In this framework, Rufinus, who had brilliantly 
realised that Origen's doctrine, protology and eschatology, was directed 
against determinism with a view to theodicy, wanted to neutralise the attack 
of astrological determinists, especially with his translation of IIepi àpy&v 
within his program of promotion of Origen in the Latin West (Ap. c. Hier. 
2,45). He also shows that Jerome was perfectly aware that Origen's protology 
and eschatology aimed at saving theodicy (ibid. 1227-28). Only in this way 
can God's love and mercy be reconciled with God's justice. Rufinus's aim, 
unlike that of Jerome, was clearly the defence of Origen in a period in which 
charges against him and misunderstandings were intensifying. This is why 
Rufinus began to write after the outbreak of the Origenistic controversy, and 
limited himselfto translating Origen's works, not in a surreptitious manner, 
but putting the name of Origen as the author and not simply appropriating 
Origen's thought and exegesis. Jerome, on the contrary, had already written 
a great deal before the Origenistic controversy, moreover mostly writing 
in his own name and drawing a lot on Origen. His intention was not to 
defend Origen, but he simply used his thought and exegesis as the best 
source available for his own. And then, after the watershed ofthe Origenistic 
controversy, his intention became, again, not to defend Origen, butto accuse 
him. Even in this phase, however, he did not stop relying on Origen's thought 
and exegesis, which shows the political rather than intellectual nature of his 
U-turn. 


849 For the last part of Rufinus's production see Hammond, “The Last Ten Years.” 

850 Cf. Gasparro, Origene e la tradizione, praes. Chs. 3—6; E. Prinzivalli, “La controversia 
origeniana di fine IV secolo e la diffusione della conoscenza di Origene in Occidente,” 
Augustinianum 46 (2006) 35-50. 
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d. Rufinus’s Allegiances and Paulinus of Nola 


Toward the end of his earthly life Rufinus exchanged an affectionate epis- 
tolary correspondence with Paulinus of Nola, who had greatly praised the 
Origenian lady Melania the Elder and her circle (Paul. Ep. 29; 46; 47; Carm. 
21). Rufinus's own friendship with Melania was lifelong, just as his allegiance 
to Origen. Unlike Jerome or Theophilus, who were officially favourable to 
Origen or against him only for a period in their lives, Rufinus was a faithful 
Origenian for the whole ofhis life. Already in the 370s he was in contact with 
Origenism. Coming from Aquileia, he met Melania in Rome or in Egypt. He 
visited Nitria,*" the site of Origenian monks. In the late 370s Rufinus reached 
Melania in Palestine, where they built monasteries on the Mount of Olives; 
Melania greatly helped Rufinus with her wealth. It was in the monastery of 
Melania and Rufinus that Evagrius took refuge when he had to leave Con- 
stantinople hurriedly in 382 CE? From Palestine, they kept in touch with 
Evagrius, who had meanwhile left for Egypt. Evagrius wrote the Rule for Nuns 
probably for Melania, and perhaps his Letter to Melania as well; in any case, 
if it was not addressed to her, it was to Rufinus, and it entirely focuses on 
Origenian motifs and apokatastasis.*? Rufinus was the addressee of letters 
from Evagrius, as Melania and John of Jerusalem were; one from John was 
brought by Palladius to Evagrius. Rufinus translated Evagrius's Sententiae ad 
fratres and ad virgines and his Kephalaia on prayer, as well as, probably, his 
Praktikos. Clearly this program of translations of Evagrius in Rufinus's mind 
was an ideal match to the translation of Origen. 

A link between Evagrius and Rufinus's community was Palladius, who was 
close to the Origenian "party" and accompanied Melania from Jerusalem 
to Egypt, where he met Evagrius and the Origenian monks (Pall. HL 55; 1; 
23; 35).5* Jerome (Dial. c. Pelag. prol. 2) attests that Origenism was spread 
not only by Rufinus, but also by Palladius. The latter probably brought to 
Jerusalem Evagrius's writings when the Origenian monks took refuge there 


851 See H.G. Evelyn-White, The Monasteries of the Wádi ’N-Natriin (New York, 1932); F. 
Wisse, “Gnosticism and Early Monasticism in Egypt,” in Gnosis, ed. B. Aland (Góttingen, 1978), 
431—440. In these Antonian monasteries of Low Egypt the works of Origen and Evagrius were 
cultivated. This milieu was that of Didymus, John of Jerusalem, Rufinus, Palladius, Pambus 
and the Tall Brothers, and then Daniel in the sixth century. See V. Grossi, "L'origenismo latino 
negli scritti agostiniani,” Augustinianum 46 (2006) 51-88; B. Dahlman, St. Daniel of Sketis 
(Uppsala, 2007); T. Vivian, Witness to Holiness: Abba Daniel of Scetis (Kalamazoo, 2008). 

852 See above in this same chapter, the section on Evagrius. 

855 See above in this same chapter, the section on Evagrius. 

854 Cf. Clark, Controversy, 188-189; J.G. Bunge, “Palladiana I,” Studia Monastica 32 (1990) 
79-129. 
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after their expulsion from Egypt in the summer of 400CE. Writings of Eva- 
grius were probably copied and preserved in Rufinus's monastery. Evagrius 
corresponded with the Origenians John of Jerusalem, a protector of Rufi- 
nus, and Anatolius, a monk with whom Rufinus was well acquainted and to 
whom Evagrius had dedicated his Praktikos, Gnostikos, and Kephalaia Gnos- 
tika (the latter in particular is the work in which he most clearly supported 
the doctrine of apokatastasis). He remained for a long time on the Mount of 
Olives and appears in the Coptic version of the Historia Lausiaca together 
with Melania the Elder: in Egypt he brought a presentto the Origenian monk 
Pambus. Both Melania the Elder and Melania the Younger belonged to the 
Origenian "party," as well as Rufinus, Pinianus, Melania the Younger's hus- 
band, and Apronianus.5* 

Paulinus of Nola was friends with Rufinus, to whom he addressed letters 
and whom he asked to translate the Ps. Clementines into Latin. He was 
also an admirer of Melania the Elder, who may have been a relation of his; 
he mentions her in Letter 29 and praises her and her family in Carm. 21. 
Before the outbreak of the Origenian controversy, Paulinus corresponded 
with Augustine, whose anti-Manichaean polemic he appreciated. Now, it 
is not accidental that it is in his most important anti-Manichaean work 
that Augustine embraced and expounded the doctrine of apokatastasis.5*? 
Paulinus's and Augustine's correspondence was held in abeyance in the 
years 397—408, exactly during the Origenian controversy. Paulinus, like Ori- 
gen, was hostile to determinism and predestination, and insisted on both 
human freewill and divine Providence without perceiving any contradic- 
tion between these. He thought that Adam would not be punished forever 
(Ep. 23,44). As I have mentioned, it is to Paulinus that Jerome, in Ep. 85,3, 
said that the best treatment of the question of free will and Providence was 
Book 3 of Origen's Hepi dpyav, that in which Origen started from the defence 
of human free will and ended up with apokatastasis.** 

In Jerome's “party” were Paula (who, however, died in the very first 
years of Jerome's volte-face, in 404, and was rather friends with him during 
his Origenian period**), Fabiola, Marcella—to whom he attributes the 


855 Clark, Controversy, 24 ff. 

856 EX. Murphy, "Rufinus of Aquileia and Paulinus of Nola,” Revue des Etudes Augustini- 
ennes 2 (1956) 79-91. 

857 See below, Ch. 4, the section on Augustine. 

858 Demonstration in my "La coerenza." 

859 Paula was the young widow of a pagan senator and mother of five children, among 
whom Eustochium, who chose the life of a nun from the beginning. Her mother, too, after the 
death of her spouse embraced a life of asceticism; when Jerome returned to Rome in 382 CE 
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beginning of the condemnation of the Origenian party in Rome—, Pam- 
machius, Oceanus, and Eusebius of Cremona, the dedicatee of two commen- 
taries of Jerome. Eusebius, according to Rufinus, Ap. 119-21, altered his trans- 
lation of Tepi àpy&v and had the altered redaction circulate. He also brought 
to Simplicianus of Milan the letter of pope Anastasius that condemned 
Origen's works and shows that Eusebius had indicated to the pope the 
“blasphemous” passages in Origen's Ilepi dpyav (Anast. Ep. ad Simpl. 2-3). 
Many who were involved in the Origenian controversy were also involved 
in the Pelagian one, perhaps also due to the (albeit ungrounded) presuppo- 
sition that there was a direct link between Origen’s ideas and Pelagianism. 
Indeed, it seems to me probable that the anti-Pelagian polemic contributed 
to Jerome's own hostility to Origen, just as it was the case with Augustine oi 
Some characters can be seen as pacifiers between the two "parties," such as 
Chromatius of Aquileia, who asked Rufinus to translate Eusebius's Historia 
ecclesiastica, and asked Jerome to become reconciled with Rufinus (Hier. Ap. 
3,2). 

All this shows that, as in the case of Theophilus, so also in that of Jerome, 
much of the Origenist controversy of that day depended on political con- 
siderations and on contingence. Much also rested on gross misunderstand- 
ings and even the lack of direct reading of Origen's works, or, even worse, 
according to Origen's and Rufinus's denunciations, the deliberate alteration 
of these works.5? 


he became the spiritual director of their ascetic circle. After Jerome's departure from Rome 
in 385, Paula, after getting rid of her large property, also left Rome for Bethlehem, where she 
founded a double monastery, for women and men, in 386cE. After her death, her daughter 
Eustochium (t 418) succeeded her in the direction of the female monastery. 

860 On Jerome’s polemics against Pelagianism: G. Caruso, "Girolamo antipelagiano,” Augus- 
tinianum 49 (2009) 65-118. 

861 See my "Cromazio e Ambrogio: vescovi di Chiese contermini,” in Cromazio di Aquileia 
al crocevia di genti e religioni, ed. S. Piussi (Milan, 2009), 274-279. The Jerome-Rufinus con- 
troversy depended on much else than Origen; in fact, the pro-Origen and anti-Origen parties 
had many other interests and bonds of patronage, hospitality, friendships, and so on, which 
can partially be reconstructed through the letters exchanged by their members. See Clark, 
Controversy, 1619 and passim. 

862 Ramelli, “Decadence Denounced.” 
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FROM AUGUSTINE TO ERIUGENA 
LATIN, GREEK, AND SYRIAC RECEPTIONS 
OF ORIGEN'S APOKATASTASIS THEORY 


Ipsum siquidem Dei Uerbum [...], accipiens 
humanam naturam, omnem creaturam 
accepit. 


Ac per hoc, si humanam naturam, quam 
accepit, saluauit et restaurauit, 


omnem profecto creaturam uisibilem et 
inuisibilem restaurauit. 


(Eriugena, Periphyseon 5,25) 


Augustine: From Adhesion to Rejection? 


What still comes as a surprise to most scholars, an important chapter of 
the history of Origen's influence, and especially of the influence of Origen's 
doctrine of apokatastasis and of the whole metaphysical view that was 
attached to it, is the chapter that concerns St. Augustine of Hippo (1 430).! 
My point is that Augustine espoused Origen's apokatastasis doctrine, and 
more of his ontology, above all during his anti-Manichaean phase—and he 
seems to have done so, paradoxically, when he was convinced that he still 
ignored Origen's thought. Later on, after being misinformed enough about 
Origen's theory of apokatastasis, he condemned it as heretical and in his 
Retractationes recanted the passage in which he had supported it. Indeed, in 
his later writings Augustine shows to entertain a very imprecise view of what 
Origen maintained, while some of his first writings reveal truly Origenian 
arguments, even though at that time he appears to have been unaware that 
the arguments he was using were Origen's arguments. Indeed, during his 


! T renounce offering bibliographical indications for Augustine, given the immensity of 
an ever-growing literature. I shall only give some references that are strictly relevant to the 
questions I am treating here, and refer readers to the database www.findingaugustine.org. 
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philosophical and theological formation, Augustine came to know some- 
thing of Origen's thought, including the apokatastasis theory, which he used 
in his anti-Manichaean polemic, but he probably did not know that it was 
Origen's thought. Augustine's Platonic formation was grounded in Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Ambrose, and Victorinus; as for Origen's Christian Platonism, 
Augustine may have absorbed it through Ambrose and the Milanese circle, 
Hilary, Victorinus of Poetovium, who transmitted Origen’s ideas in an anony- 
mous form, and/or by means of partial translations and collections prior 
to Jerome's and Rufinus's translations (but already before Rufinus began 
translating Origen in 397, Jerome had already translated 78 homilies of Ori- 
gen, besides paraphrasing his exegetical works in an anonymous way), or 
even anonymous manuscripts or compilations, which contained transla- 
tions of Origen's works without identifying him as the author. That such 
manuscripts circulated is testified to by at least three examples: 


1) the Commentarioli in Matthaeum, an anonymous work that existed in 
the time of Augustine and very probably was a compilation of Origen's 
exegeses;? 

2) the manuscripts mentioned by Pamphilus in Apol. 12: already toward 
the end of the third century, according to Pamphilus, anonymous 
manuscripts circulated that contained works by Origen, so that their 
readers did not know that they were Origen’s;* 

3) The Latin translations anterior to those of Rufinus and different from 
those of Jerome that are mentioned by Rufinus in the very first sec- 
tion of the Preface to his translation of Book 1 of Origen's Ilepi 'Apyóv. 
Here, he testifies that many people in the West asked for Latin transla- 
tions of Origen's texts in order to have personal access to them, and this 
before Rufinus began his own program of translation: Scio quam plu- 
rimos fratrum, scientiae Scripturarum desiderio prouocatos, poposcisse 
ab aliquantis eruditis uiris et Graecarum litterarum peritis ut Origenem 


? See at least G. Catapano, “Augustine,” in The Cambridge History of Philosophy in Late 
Antiquity, ed. L.P. Gerson (Cambridge, 2010), 552-581. 

3 Augustine read these Commentarioli in Matthaeum in Carthage, in the library of Aure- 
lius, who was convinced that this work was either composed or translated by Jerome. But 
Jerome denied any relationship with this work. 

4 Accidere solet, vel casu vel interdum studio, ut nomine in codice non praetitulato legatur 
aliquid ipsius [sc. Origenis] in auribus obtrectatorum quasi alterius tractatoris; quod tam diu 
placet et laudatur atque in omni admiratione habetur quam diu nomen non fuerit indicatum. 
At ubi Origenis cognita fuerint esse quae placebant, statim displicent, statim haeretica esse 
dicuntur. 
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Romanum facerent et Latinis auribus eum donarent. One of these, Rufi- 
nus adds, was Jerome, but there were several others. Augustine may 
well have known, more or less directly, one or more of these pre- 
Rufinian translations of Origen. 


In the Eighties of the fourth century, as is clear from Ord. 11,32, Augus- 
tine embraced the Platonic distinction between the sense-perceptible and 
the intelligible world that was shared by Origen; and, like Origen, valued 
Greek philosophy. Another point of convergence is found in C. Acad. 2,2,5: 
the theme of the return to one's self or authentic being, and that of the 
return of the human being, image of God, to its original state before the fall. 
This is, interestingly, one of the main features of the apokatastasis doctrine, 
although in this specific passage Augustine does not insist on the universal- 
ity of this return. The libri pleni to which Augustine refers in C. Acad. 2,2,5, 
which aroused his enthusiasm, are generally understood by critics as works 
of Plotinus or Porphyry, or both, but by Gyórgy Heidl as Platonic Christian 
works of Origen, especially his homilies on the Song of Songs (in Jerome's 
translation, completed in Rome in 383CE) and possibly passages from his 
commentary on the same Biblical book. Ambrose himself used Origen's exe- 
gesis of the Song of Songs in his homilies De bono mortis and De Isaac, 
which Augustine probably knew before his conversion.* In this case, Ori- 
gen's thought reached Augustine in an anonymous form. Further affinities 
with Origen's exegesis of the Song of Songs are found in C. Acad. 2,2,5 and 
Ord. 1,8,24." 


5 Origen does maintain the Platonic pattern of two levels of reality, even in a Scriptural 
commentary such as that on the Song of Songs, 2,817: aurum verum in illis quae incorporea 
sunt et invisibilia ac spiritalia intelligatur; similitudo vero auri, inquo, non est ipsa veritas, sed 
umbra veritatis, ista corporea et visibilia accipiantur. This is why he, like Plato, prescribes the 
abandonment not only of the ‘flesh’ in the moral sense of ‘sin, but also of everything corpo- 
real: the Logos exhorts the soul ut non solum extra carnis vitia efficiatur, sed etiam extra omne 
quidquid corporeum et visibile continetur in mundo (Comm. in Cant. 4,2,7). The very twofold 
structure ofthe universe—Origen maintains—, visible and invisible, sense-perceptible and 
intelligible, was predisposed by God in order to have rational creatures investigate, exert their 
intelligence, and discover the truth by passing from the sensible on to the intelligible plane: 
ita igitur cuncta [...] ex visibilibus referri possunt ad invisibilia et a corporalibus ad incorporea 
et a manifestis ad occulta, ut ipsa creatura mundi tali quadam dispensatione condita intelli- 
gatur per divinam sapientiam, quae rebus ipsis et exemplis invisibilia nos de visibilibus doceat 
et a terrenis nos transferat ad caelestia (ibid. 3,13,27). 

6 G. Heidl, Origen’s Influence on the Young Augustine (Piscataway, NJ-Louaize, Lebanon, 
2003), 27—36, thinks that the libri pleni were, from Augustine's viewpoint, “complete books," 
in that they included Platonic metaphysics completed by the Christian doctrine. 

7 Heidl, Influence, 37-61. 
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The direct or indirect inspirer of Augustine's argument against divine 
anthropomorphism in his first exegetical work, devoted to the allegoresis of 
Gen 1-3, De Genesi contra Manichaeos (1,177,277), is clearly Origen.’ Indeed, as 
I shall show, in his anti-Manichaean works Augustine used Origen's argu- 
ments, especially in the fields of ontology and apokatastasis. Jean Pépin 
noticed Augustine's dependence on Origen in his first commentaries on 
Genesis; his argument focussed on Augustine's interpretation of the "skin 
tunics” there, which is the same as Origen's in Hom. in Lev. 6,2; Roland 
Teske, as well as Pier Franco Beatrice, supposed a mediation of Ambrose and 
the Milanese circle to explain how Augustine could know Origen's thought 
from 385 CE onward.? Augustine's De Genesi adversus Manichaeos stems from 
388/89 CE. At that time, Origen's Homilies on Genesis had not yet been trans- 
lated by Rufinus. But their contents could well have been transmitted by 
Theodorus or Simplicianus orally, or by Ambrose's homilies on the Hex- 
aémeron and on Paradise, Hilarius's treatises on the Psalms and Gregory 
of Elvira's treatise on the creation of the human being. Or else, Augustine 
may have read a Latin anthology of Origenian exegeses of Genesis." In fact, 
Ambrose's mediation can explain much, but not everything," which sug- 
gests that it must not have been the only factor. The following Origenian 
characteristics are found in Augustine's De Genesi adversus Manichaeos: the 
fondness for etymology, especially applied to Hebrew words; Biblical alle- 
goresis, which Augustine will abandon later, in De Genesi ad litteram; the 
correspondence between Adam and Christ, who left the Father to marry the 
Church, and especially the above-mentioned interpretation—highlighted 
by Pépin—of the "skin tunics” in Gen 3:21 as mortal corporeality. The last 


8 Heidl, Influence, 105—110. Cf. RJ. Teske, “Origen and St. Augustine's First Commentaries 
on Genesis,” in Origeniana V (Leuven, 1992), 179-186. On the development and transforma- 
tion of Augustine's interpretation of Genesis see at least L. Fladerer, Augustinus als Exeget: zu 
seinen Kommentaren des Galaterbriefes und der Genesis (Wien, 2010); Y. Kyung Kim, Augus- 
tine’s Changing Interpretation of Gen 1-3 (Lewiston, 2006); A. Parvan, "Genesis 1-3: Augustine 
and Origen,’ Vigiliae Christianae 66 (2012) 56-92, who thinks that “in De Gen. c. Man. Augus- 
tine seems to carry on a solid dialogue with Origen" although he never mentions him (ibid. 
91). 

9 J. Pépin, "Saint Augustin et le symbolisme néoplatonicien de la vêture, in Augustinus 
Magister, I (Paris, 1954), 293-306; Teske, "Origen and Saint Augustine's First Commentaries"; 
P.F. Beatrice, "Le tuniche di pelle,’ in La tradizione dell'Egkrateia, ed. Bianchi, 463. 

1? So Heidl, Influence, 77-304. Ambrose as a mediator between Origen and Augustine is 
presupposed by F. van Fleteren, "Principles of Augustine's Hermeneutic,’ in Augustine Biblical 
Exegete, eds. Idem-J.C. Schnaubelt (New York, 2001), 2-4, and M.-A. Vannier, "Origene et 
Augustin interprétes de la création,” in Origeniana VI, 724. 

11 For instance, not details of Augustine's exegesis of Gen 1:1-6; 1:7; 1:26; 1:27—28, and 2:7, 
common with Origen but not with Ambrose. See Heidl, Influence, 11-133. 
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point, which is developed in Gen. adv. Man. 2,2132 (ad pelliceas tunicas, id 
est ad huius vitae mortalitatem), coincides with Origen's exegesis in Horn. in 
Lev. 6,2,276—278 (pelliciis tunicis quae essent mortalitatis) and probably in 
his lost Commentary on Genesis. His initial interpretation of Paradise will 
be rejected by Augustine later, which will arouse John the Scot Eriugena's 
criticism of Augustine's later exegesis.” Also, in Gen. adv. Man. 2,810 Augus- 
tine's exegesis appears close to Origen's notion ofthe original state ofhuman 
beings before they were covered in a heavy, mortal body as a consequence 
of the fall. Another conception that is shared by Origen and Augustine in 
this phase is that of the eternal existence of the Ideas of all beings in God's 
Wisdom (Christ-Logos). It is debated whether Augustine embraced the pre- 
existence of souls at this stage, but this is a doctrine that Origen himself did 
not support.” 

What is more, in his anti-Manichaean and Platonic work—a Christian 
Platonic work, like Origen's—De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus 
Manichaeorum, belonging to the same phase as De Genesi adversus Mani- 
chaeos, and dating to about 391CE,* Augustine adheres to, and develops, 
Origen's conception of the different conditions of rational creatures as a 
consequence of the movements of their free will. It is not accidental that 
precisely this work includes an important proof of Augustine's adhesion to 
the apokatastasis theory at that time, and this work reveals that Augustine's 
protology and eschatology in his anti-Manichaean phase are entirely Orige- 
nian. This has been overlooked by scholarship so far. The most important 
passage with respect to the present investigation, and the most relevant to 
the question of Augustine's adhesion to the doctrine of apokatastasis, is De 
mor. 2,7,9: 


Dei bonitas [...] omnia deficientia sic ordinat [...] donec ad id recurrant unde 
defecerunt. 


12 See below at the end of this chapter the section on Eriugena. His criticism addresses 
esp. De Genesi ad litteram and De civitate Dei. 

13 See my Preexistence of Souls. On scholars for and against Augustine's initial adhesion to 
the preexistence of souls see Parvan, "Genesis 1-3,” 84 and n. 5o. 

1^ PL 32,1309-1378, then ed. J.B. Bauer, CSEL 9o (Turnhout, 1992). On this work see now 
K.J. Coyle, Manichaeism and its Legacy (Leiden, 2009), 209-263. On Augustine’s Manichaean 
phase, albeit with no interest in Origen's influence, see also J.D. BeDuhn, Augustine’s Mani- 
chaean Dilemma 1: Conversion and Apostasy (Philadelphia, 2010), who argues that Augustine's 
"conversion" from Manichaeism to "Catholic" Christianity was not so dramatic as he depicted 
it, but rather a long process. For a detailed discussion of this book see the review article 
by J. van Oort, "Augustine's Manichaean Dilemma in Context," Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011), 
543-567. More on Augustine and Manichaeism in In Search of Truth. Augustine, Manichaeism, 
and Other Gnosticism. Studies for J. van Oort at Sixty, ed. J.A. van den Berg et al. (Leiden, 2011). 
On Manichaeism at least N.J. Baker-Brian, Manichaeism: An Ancient Faith Rediscovered (Lon- 
don, 2011). 
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The goodness of God orders and leads all the beings that have fallen until they 
return / are restored to the condition from which they had fallen. 


Augustine is briefly presenting the doctrine of universal apokatastasis: all 
creatures (omnia) that have fallen are restored to their original condition by 
the Godhead in its supreme goodness. Origen also thought that the agent 
of apokatastasis is God's goodness. What is more, a precise parallel with 
Origen's Tepi àpyGv is detectable: 


In unum sane finem putamus quod bonitas Dei per Christum suum universam 
revocet creaturam. (Princ. 1,6,1) 


We think that the goodness of God, through his Christ, will call back/restore 
all creatures to one and the same end. 


Indeed, Dei bonitas in Augustine perfectly corresponds to bonitas Dei in Ori- 
gen as the subject; the object, omnia deficientia in Augustine, corresponds 
to universam creaturam in Origen (since in his view all rational creatures 
have fallen, more or less, except the so-called “soul of Christ"), and the action 
of restoration in Augustine, ordinat donec ad id recurrant unde defecerunt, 
corresponds to Origen's in unum finem revocet. The correspondence is even 
closer if one considers that for Origen one is not “called” to the telos, but 
is "called back’ to it; the attainment of the telos is indeed a restoration or 
apokatastasis, because the telos is similar (albeit better than) the original 
condition from which rational creatures have fallen. It is perfectly possible 
that Augustine knew this passage of Origen's (besides others similar) in a 
Latin version or compilation. Indeed, partial versions or collections seem 
to have circulated even before Rufinus translated Origen's IIepl àpyóv in the 
last years ofthe fourth century. 

It is crucial that in Augustine's opinion, just as in Origen's, the eventual 
restoration will be a work of God's goodness. At least another fundamen- 
tal passage from Origen attests to this: Comm. in Io. 6,57. Here, the eventual 
universal submission to Christ and to God is declared to coincide with uni- 
versal salvation because only this interpretation is “worthy of the goodness 
of the God of the universe" (ths dyadétytos tod t&v Gc Geo, Now, accord- 
ing to both Origen and Augustine, God’s goodness is far from being sim- 
ply a kind of psychological trait (encompassing kindness, mercy, and the 
like), but it is an ontological reality, the funding ontological reality, namely, 
that the Divinity is the supreme and absolute Good, the fullness of Good 
and Being, as opposed to evil, which lacks ontological reality and is only 
defined in a negative way, as a privation of Good. This is fundamental to 
remark, because Augustine’s emphasis on the identification of God with 
the supreme Good and Being, as opposed to evil as non-being, was a core 
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argument against Manichaeism, in the "anti-heretical" battle that Augustine 
was fighting in those years, and above all precisely in De moribus. Augustine, 
from the very opening of this work, gives the following definition of God 
as the supreme Good: summum bonum, quo non est quidquam melius et 
superius. This supreme Good is transcendent (it transcends time), but it is 
not beyond Being; rather, it is the supreme Being (maxime esse), whose 
opposite is non-being: Cui sí contrarium recte quaeras, nihil omnino est. 
Esse enim contrarium non habet nisi non esse. Nulla est ergo Deo natura 
contraria. This is the basic ontological difference from Manichaeism, which 
regarded evil as a substance, a being, opposite to God. Augustine objects 
that all substances are creatures of God, unlike evil." Augustine's concern, 
like Origen's, is theodicy; thus he is keen to highlight that God is not the 
author of evil. Augustine describes God, the Being par excellence, in very 
Origenian terms from the ontological point of view: 


Aliud dicit bonum quod summe ac per se bonum est, non participatione ali- 
cuius boni, sed propria natura et essentia; aliud quod participando bonum 
est [...]. Malum ostenditur non secundum essentiam, sed secundum priva- 
tionem. (De mor. 4,6) 


God is the only supreme and absolute Good, not good by participation, but 
per se (this was the application of Plato's definition of the Ideas, which 
are something per se and not by participation; the highest Idea in Plato's 
system was exactly that of the Good, which Origen applied to the Christian 
Godhead, by calling it aùtoayaðóv! and maintaining that creatures can only 
participate in this Goodness). What does not participate in God, who is 
the supreme Good and Being, does not exist. As a consequence, evil does 
not exist, precisely because it is not a creature of God and thus has no 
positive ontological status. God's own creatures, unlike evil, have a positive 
ontological status, not independent like God's, but deriving from God, and 
God does not permit that a creature of his may ever slip into non-being, 
that is to say, evil—a possibility opened up by the adhesion of a creature's 
free will to evil—, because God created each of them in order for it to 


15 De mor. 11: Hoc enim maxime esse dicendum est, quod semper eodem modo sese habet, 
quod omnimodo sui simile est, quod nulla ex parte corrumpi ac mutari potest, quod non subiacet 
tempori. 

16 Vos autem asseritis quamdam naturam atque substantiam malum esse (De mor. 2,2). 

Omnium naturarum atque substantiarum esse auctorem Deum, simul intelligitur |...] 
non esse Deum auctorem mali. 

18 See my "Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and Christian Platonism: Re-Thinking the Chris- 
tianisation of Hellenism,” Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 217-263. 
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exist, and exist in the Good. Origen already used this selfsame argument 
to support the eventual restoration, and not destruction, of the devil: this 
fallen creature will not be destroyed in its substance, but it will be restored 
after the destruction of its evilness, which is tantamount to its conversion to 
the Good; indeed, it will cease to be “enemy” and “death.” It is noteworthy 
that Augustine employed the very same metaphysical arguments in his 
debate with the Manichaean Felix as well (404 ca.). While Felix held that 
evil has an ontological consistence of its own, Augustine deprived it of 
ontological status and insisted that it is a product of free will—Origen's 
position, although Felix too admitted of some sort of free will. 

Evil's non substantiality and eschatological annihilation shows that the 
metaphysical conception that Origen and Augustine (at least in this phase) 
shared on Good as supreme Being and evil as non-being bears on eschatol- 
ogy. Indeed, not accidentally, it is here, at this point in his anti-Manichaean 
argumentin De moribus, that Augustine passes from ontology to eschatology 
and puts forward the aforementioned paramount statement that God, qua 
supreme Good, will restore all beings into the original condition from which 
they have fallen. Here is the passage, which I must now quote in its entirety, 
to show its connection with Augustine's larger ontological argument: 


Sed Dei bonitas eo rem perduci non sinit, et omnia deficientia sic ordinat ut ibi 
sint ubi congruentissime possint esse, donec ordinatis motibus ad id recurrant 
unde defecerunt. Itaque etiam animas rationales, in quibus potentissimum est 
liberum arbitrium, deficientes a se in inferioribus creaturae gradibus ordinat 
ubi esse tales decet. Fiunt ergo miserae divino iudicio dum convenienter pro 
meritis ordinantur. Ex quo illud optime dictum est, quod insectari maxime 
soletis: “Ego facio bona et creo mala.’ Creare namque dicitur condere et 
ordinare. Itaque in plerisque exemplaribus sic scriptum est: "Ego facio bona 
et condo mala.” Facere enim est, omnino quod non erat; condere autem, 
ordinare quod utcumque iam erat, ut melius magisque sit. Ea namque condit 
Deus, id est ordinat, cum dicit: Condo mala quae deficiunt, id est ad non 
esse tendunt [...] Nihil per divinam providentiam ad id ut non sit pervenire 
permittitur |...] quidquid est, in quantum est, ex Deo sit, in quantum autem 
ab essentia deficit, non sit ex Deo, sed tamen divina providentia semper sicut 
universitati congruit ordinetur. (De mor. 2,7,9-10) 


This passage, in fact, is virtually the exposition of Origen's doctrine. The 
fallen creatures of which Augustine is speaking here are primarily the intel- 
ligent creatures which Origen called logika, endowed with free will. These, 


19 See above, Ch. 1, section on Origen. 
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falling down from the status that naturally belonged to them (deficientes 
a se), are ordered into lower levels, as Origen and Gregory of Nyssa main- 
tained, even using the essentially Stoic language of oixeiwotg and dMotpiwats 
(falling down to inferior conditions was an alienation or dMotpiwatc; the 
eventual apokatastasis will represent the re-appropriation of the condition 
that belongs to rational creatures).? Depending on the gravity of their fall, 
these fallen creatures are placed by God into different orders, which Ori- 
gen indicated as angels, humans, or demons. The rational creatures that 
were assigned to the level of human beings, in Origen's view, experienced 
a transformation of their fine body into a heavy, corruptible, gendered, and 
mortal one, proper to the inferior level of animals. But God never abandons 
them, and does not permit that they fall into absolute evil or non-being. 
God's Providence always assists them, until they return to the condition 
from which they fell. Augustine's reference to ordinatis motibus also finds 
a parallel in Origen's philosophy of apokatastasis: all rational creatures will 
be restored, but each of them will come to the final restoration “in its own 
order, an order that depends on its own merits (compare here Augustine: 
pro meritis ordinantur). The very idea that Providence leads all creatures 
to the eventual restoration but at the same time is respectful of each one's 
free will and deserts is perfectly in line with Origen's thought (expressed for 
instance in Princ. 3,5,8: God's Providence is extended to all but respects each 
one's free will). Moreover, besides the passage I have analysed in De moribus, 
at least two other passages in Augustine (Serm. 45,10; Lib. arb. 3,217) develop 
Origen's notion that the /ogika change orders according to their merits. 
Just as in this phase he appropriated Origen's eschatology,” so also did 
Augustine embrace the Origenian conception ofthe risen body as luminous, 
angelic, ethereal, and spiritual,” a conception that afterwards he dismissed 
(thereby attracting again Eriugena's criticism?). This is consistent with his 
Origenian protology in this period, revolving around the notion of an ini- 
tially spiritual body covered with a heavy and mortal body because of the 
fall. In De mor. 2,52 Augustine is in perfect agreement with Origen, but 
also with Gregory of Nyssa, when he declares that the real human being 


20 | have studied this in "The Stoic Doctrine of Oikeiosis and its Transformation.” 

?! Even after Augustine's detachment from Origen's eschatology, the concern for eschatol- 
ogy remained paramount in his thought, even in his exegesis. That this is the case in particular 
in his De doctrina Christiana is nicely shown by E. Morgan, The Incarnation ofthe Word: The 
Theology of Language of Augustine of Hippo (London, 2010). 

22 Cf Heidl, Influence, 209-218. 

23 See below in this chapter, section on Eriugena. 
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consists in the intellectual soul. In this light, it is not too surprising that the 
De Incarnatione Verbi ad Ianuarium, which is an anthology from Origen's 
Tlept àpy&v,^ was long attributed to Augustine. Such was the closeness of 
Augustine to Origen's Christian philosophy at that time, when Augustine 
used Origen's metaphysics against Manichaeism, just as Origen himself had 
used it against Gnosticism—and, paradoxically, when Augustine believed 
that he did not know Origen's thought. In the same way, it is not surprising 
that Augustine's concept oftime, which Callahan deemed grounded in Basil, 
is in fact based on Basil's source: Origen.” And many elements indicate that 
Augustine continued to rely on Origen's ontological arguments even long 
after rejecting his apokatastasis doctrine.” 

As is suggested by the homily, Enarr. 2 in Ps. 31, which he delivered in 
the summer of 401CE, Augustine by then had read Origen's Commentary 
on Romans in Rufinus's version, and had borrowed from it many ideas on 
the topic of justification." Did he know, at least at this point, that this work 
was by Origen? It seems so. This is why at that time, having read Origen's 
work directly (albeit in translation) and having not yet been misled about 
Origen's thought or engaged in the anti-Pelagian controversy, he did not yet 
deem Origen a heretic. Still in 404/5CE, before the spread of the Pelagian 
controversy, Augustine in a letter blamed Jerome for criticising Origen,” 
a criticism that seemed to him to be inconsistent with Jerome's anterior 
praises of, and appeal to, Origen, and asked him the reason why he rejected 
Origen: 

Origenem vero ac Didymum reprehensos abs te lego in recentioribus opus- 


culis tuis, et non mediocriter, nec de mediocribus quaestionibus, quamvis 
Origenem mirabiliter ante laudaveris. Cum iis ergo errare puto quia nec te ipse 


24 On which see Gasparro, “Ps. Basilio De incarnatione Domini e Ps. Agostino De incarna- 
tione Verbi ad Ianuarium,’ in eadem, Origene e la tradizione origeniana in occidente (Rome, 
1998), 55-96. 

25 So P. Tzamalikos, The Concept of Time in Origen (Bern, 1991), 148149. 

?6 One example is given by his use of the ontological argument of the dependence of 
all beings on God, the supreme Being. This use is correctly demonstrated by J. Paletta, 
"Saint Augustine's Milan Vision Reconsidered,” Augustiniana 58 (2008) 151-180; Id., “The 
Theme of Ontological Dependence in Confessions Book 7 Chapters 14-20,” Augustiniana 61 
(2011) 207-224. I only add that this is Origen’s metaphysical heritage—a Christian Platonic 
heritage—which Augustine never repudiated. 

27 Cf. C.P.H. Bammel, “Justification by Faith in Augustine and Origen,’ Journal of Ecclesi- 
astical History 47 (1996) 223-235. 

28 On the letters exchanged between Jerome and Augustine see C. Fry, Lettres croisées de 
Jéróme et Augustin, traduites, présentées et annotées (Paris, 2010), based on the edition by 
I. Hilberg in CSEL 56,2. 
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patieris, quamvis hoc perinde dicatur, ac si in hac sententia non erraverint. 
Nam quis est qui se velit cum quolibet errare? (Ep. 82,3,23) 


The same inconsistency was denounced by Rufinus too.? Indeed, a phase 
of the so-called Origenist controversy had opened up in 393 CE in Palestine, 
with Jerome and Rufinus. Exactly because of this controversy and because 
ofa change in the target of his polemic—from Manichaeans to Pelagians— 
Augustine too, like Jerome, repudiated Origen. But when he believed he had 
learnt all of Origen's thought, he had been in fact misguided by Orosius and 
Jerome, who meanwhile had turned hostile to Origen. 

Here I shall limit myself to reconstructing Augustine's repudiation of the 
doctrine ofapokatastasis, which he had embraced in the years of his polemic 
against Manichaeism, and to suggesting possible causes for this repudiation. 
The first sign of it, in 413CE, seems to come from De fide et operibus 15,24, 
in which he attests that the supporters of apokatastasis, whom he calls “the 
merciful” (misericordes), cited 1Cor 331-15 in defence of their doctrine. Here, 
Paul speaks of some who will be saved immediately and others who will be 
saved “through fire,” thus revealing that punishment in fire will be aimed 
at salvation and purification. In 415CE, in his refutation of Origenism in Ad 
Orosium (8,10; cf. 5,5)? Augustine stated that God's purpose in the creation 
of this world was not the purification of the fallen rational creatures. What 
is more interesting, he argued that ignis aeternus must mean "eternal fire,” 
or else the righteous' bliss could not be eternal. This argument, based on 
two parallel and opposite eternities, that of the blessedness ofthe righteous 
and that ofthe torments and death ofthe damned, was already used against 
the doctrine of apokatastasis in the passage ascribed to Basil that I have 
already analysed? and will be used again by Justinian.” Origen, however, 
as I have demonstrated,? had already refuted this kind of argument by 
means of a syllogism in his Commentary on Romans, in which he argued 
that eternal life and eternal death cannot subsist together, since they are 
two contradictories. Augustine seems to have read Origen's Commentary on 
Romans in Latin more than ten years earlier, but he does not seem to take it 
into account here; perhaps he has forgotten, or not read, Origen's argument, 
or else he intentionally ignores it. 


29 See above, Ch. 3, section on Rufinus and Jerome. 

30 PL 42,669-678; RJ. O'Connell, “St Augustine's Criticism of Origen in the Ad Orosium,” 
Revue des Études Augustiniennes 30 (1984) 84-99, argued that here Augustine does not 
criticise Origen's doctrine ofthe fall as Orosius did. 

31 See above, Ch. 3, section on Basil. 

32 See below in this chapter, section on Justinian. 

33 See above, Ch. 3, section on Basil. 
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The imprecision of the Latin vocabulary of eternity can help to explain 
Augustine's argument. While, as I have often mentioned, the Bible describes 
as aidtog only life in the world to come, thus declaring it to be "eternal," 
it never describes as &iðıa punishment, death, and fire applied to human 
beings in the world to come; these are only and consistently called aiwv- 
o, "belonging to the future aeon.” But in Latin both adjectives are rendered 
with one and the same adjective, aeternus (or sempiternus), and their dis- 
tinction was completely lost. This, of course, had important consequences 
on the development of the debate on apokatastasis. That Augustine was 
utterly unaware of the difference between the two Greek adjectives and the 
relevant implications is clear, not only from the aforementioned passage in 
Ad Orosium, but also from a passage that stems from the years of his anti- 
Pelagian controversy, Gest. Pel. 1,3,10: 


In Origene dignissime detestatur ecclesia, quod etiam illi quos Dominus 
dicit aeterno supplicio puniendos, et ipse diabolus et angeli eius, post tempus 
licet prolixum purgati liberabuntur a poenis, et sanctis cum Deo regnantibus 
societate beatitudinis adhzrebunt [...] Detestabiliter cum Origene sentiat 
quisquis dixerit aliquando eorum finiri posse supplicium, quod Dominus dixit 
aeternum. 


Augustine refers twice to the words of the Lord that, he avers, declare the 
absolute eternity of otherworldly punishments. In those words, however, in 
the Gospels xdAactc is described as aiwvioc, and not as didtoc. But Augustine, 
just as many Latin authors, was unable to grasp this distinction. 

In a heresiological work, and according to the cliché ofthe heresiologists, 
in 417 CE, Augustine traced back Origen's supposed mistakes to Platonic 
roots: a quibus [sc. Platonicis] ista didicit Origenes (De haer. 43). Augustine 
himself was once enthusiastic about Platonism, and about Origen's Chris- 
tian Platonism. But what he now considered to be errors of Origen were 
in fact distortions of his thought that by that time Augustine had received; 
more than Origen's thought proper, he was in fact speaking of Origenism. In 
the same work, another clear example of how distorted Origen's thought was 
in Augustine's reports at that time is found in De haer. 43. Here Augustine 
accuses Origen of maintaining that aeons will succeed to one another with- 
out end, and that in this infinite succession the devil will be purified and 
rational creatures will fall, be restored, and fall again, infinitely?! Augustine 


34 Sunt huius Origenis alia dogmata quae catholica ecclesia omnino non recipit. In quibus 
nec ipsum falso arguit, nec potest ab eius defensoribus falli, maxime de purgatione et liberatione, 
ac rursus post longum tempus ad eadem mala revolutione rationalis universae creaturae. 
Quis enim catholicus Christianus vel doctus vel indoctus non vehementer exhorreat eam quam 
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seems to either deliberately ignore or not to know that Origen thought that 
the series of aeons will stop at the end, when the final apokatastasis will 
take place and all rational creatures will be joined in &yánn. Precisely for his 
reason, according to Origen, no creature will ever fall again, because “love 
never falls,” caritas numquam cadit in Rufinus's translation.” This argument 
was put forward by Origen in his Commentary on Romans, which, as I have 
mentioned, Augustine had read; thus, he should have known that Origen 
did not maintain an infinite sequence of aeons and an infinite repetition of 
falls. Though, in De haeresibus Augustine seems to have either forgotten or 
ignored this point. 

In another anti-Pelagian work, C. Jul. 5,47, Augustine rejects the hypothe- 
sis ofthe conversion and restoration ofthe devil as an error and ascribes it to 
Origen; for instance: nisi forte dices etiam diabolum voluntate a bono lapsus; 
si voluerit, in bonum quod deseruit reversurum, et Origenis nobis instaura- 
bis errorem (6,10). In 426 CE Augustine, with his De gratia et libero arbitrio, 
provided a kind of remake of Origen's Iepi àpy&v 3. This book, as I have 
argued elsewhere,” shows the very genesis of Origen's apokatastasis theory 
as a kind of archaeology, from Origen’s refutation of “Gnostic” determinism 
in the framework of the question of theodicy to the theory of apokatastasis. 
Indeed, Henry Chadwick was right that a catalogue of echoes—including 
the polemical ones—of Origen in Augustine would amount to a big book,** 
and much earlier Cassian was right to read Augustine as a reader of Origen.*? 

Again in his refutation of Pelagius, whom he thought to have been 
inspired by Origen's ideas (Gest. Pel. 1,3,9), Augustine dubbed the supporters 


dicit purgationem malorum [...] ipsum etiam postremo diabolum atque angelos eius, quamvis 
post longissima tempora, purgatos atque liberatos, regno Dei lucique restitui, et rursus post 
longissima tempora omnes qui liberati sunt ad haec mala denuo relabi et reverti, et has vices 
alternantes beatitudinis et miseriarum rationalis creaturae semper fuisse, semper fore? 

35 See my Gregorio Sull'Anima, Integrative Essay I, with demonstration. 

36 See above, ch. 1, section on Origen. 

37 “La coerenza della soteriologia origeniana: dalla polemica contro il determinismo gnos- 
tico all'universale restaurazione escatologica,” in Pagani e cristiani alla ricerca della salvezza. 
Atti del XXXIV Incontro di Studiosi dell'Antichità Cristiana, Roma, Istituto Patristico Augustini- 
anum, 5-7 maggio 2005 (Rome, 2006), 661-688. 

38 H Chadwick, "Christian Platonism in Origen and Augustine,” in Origeniana III (Rome, 
1985), 217—230, praes. 220. 

39 That Cassian read Augustine in this way is argued on good grounds by D. Keech, 
‘John Cassian and the Christology of Romans 8,3,” Vigiliae Christianae 64 (2010) 280—299. 
Cassian "situates Augustine within a tradition indebted to Origen, even after the Origenist 
Controversy" (296). On the problematical identity of Cassian see below in this same chapter 
the section devoted to him. 
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ofthe apokatastasis doctrine misericordes, describing them as "those merci- 
ful Christians who refuse to believe that infernal punishments will be eter- 
nal" Origen is depicted as “the most merciful of all,” because of his doctrine 
of the eventual restoration of the devil. The Church, as Augustine main- 
tains in his masterpiece, rightly disavows this doctrine “and many others, 
in particular the theory of unending shifts between misery and beatitude, 
and the infinite fluctuation between these states of predetermined ages" 
(CD 2117). These are doctrines that the Church has rejected (ep. 169,4,43). 
Augustine, as I have mentioned, does not take into account that Origen 
did not in the least hypothesise an infinite succession of aeons. It is likely 
that he was basing himself on Orosius's anti-Origenistic account in his Com- 
monitorium—which focussed on the duration of infernal punishments and 
apokatastasis' —when in CD 2117.23 he observed that Origen iure culpatur 
and criticised what he believed to be his protology and eschatology." Augus- 
tine now wanted to support the eternity of infernal torments and to refute 
what he deemed a "Platonic" and Origenian error: that of viewing infernal 
pains as therapeutic, purifying, and limited in duration. He did not know, 
or perhaps he intentionally ignored, that Plato did not maintain universal 
apokatastasis and that Origen had to correct him in this respect.? Yet, the 
very idea ofthe opposition between the City of God and the earthly city, the 
former characterised by amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui (where lies the 
key ofthe knowledge of God, which is instead precluded on the intellectual 
plane*) and the latter by amor sui usque ad contemptum Dei, was anticipated 
by Origen himself, who in Hom. in Ies. Nav. 7.1 drew an opposition between 
the City of God and the City of pride. The walls of the latter are made by 
“the impious’ dogmas and philosophers’ false syllogisms,” diabolical struc- 
tures built by the devil in human souls (ibid. 13,4). 


40 PL 31,1211-1216 = CSEL 18,151-157, in which he also presented Origen's supposed doctrine 
of the creation of this world as a place of expiation. On Orosius as a historiographer and his 
relation to Augustine I limit myself to referring to A. Mehl, Rémische Geschichtsschreibung 
(Stuttgart, 2001) = Roman Historiography (Chichester-Malden, MA, 2011), 229—237, who also 
contrasts Orosius's optimistic philosophy of history with Augustine's. 

?! G.S. Gasparro, “Agostino di fronte alla ‘eterodossia’ di Origene: un aspetto della ques- 
tione origeniana in Occidente, Augustiniana 40 (1991) 219-243 = Eadem, Origene e la tradi- 
zione, 123-150. 

42 See my “The Philosophical Stance of Allegory in Stoicism and its Reception in Platon- 
ism, Pagan and Christian: Origen in Dialogue with the Stoics and Plato,” International Journal 
ofthe Classical Tradition 18,3 (2011) 335-371. 

43 See on this point P. van Geest, The Incomprehensibility of God: Augustine as a Negative 
Theologian (Leuven, 2011), praes. Ch. 5. 
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In his De praedestinatione sanctorum, which stems from 429/30CE, 
Augustine, who was accused of predestinationism himself due to his doc- 
trine of grace, wanted to turn this accusation against the Origenians;* this is 
why he claimed that an infinite series of recurrent aeons eliminates human 
freedom; likewise, universal restoration contradicts divine justice. Thus, Ori- 
gen was now accused of determinism and predestinationism, while he had 
never ceased refuting "Gnostic" (especially Valentinian) determinism and 
predestinationism, especially because of his own concern for theodicy; pre- 
cisely from this polemic his philosophy of history and apokatastasis arose. 
Augustine was unaware of all this—which did not escape Rufinus9—or did 
not take this into consideration. He did not realise, either here or in the 
previous works I have mentioned, that Origen's aeons were very different 
from the Stoics' aeons; they were not all alike and governed by necessity, 
nor did they constitute a series without end, but they were conceived as the 
result and the “school” of the freedom of rational creatures, and constituted 
a limited series, oriented to the telos; after these aeons, the telos itself, i.e. 
the eventual apokatastasis, would come. This, in Origen's view, will not in 
the least contradict divine justice, as Augustine maintains, since justice will 
find its expression in purifying torments that will be commensurate with 
the sinners' sins and, as such, will have a measure and an end. Only after the 
satisfaction of justice will the eventual apokatastasis come, which will be a 
gift of God's grace and, as such, will have no measure and no end. Origen 
was very clear on this point especially in his Commentary on Romans, but 
Augustine, if he indeed read it many years earlier, meanwhile had forgotten 
it, or, once again, he simply did not take it into account. 

However, even after abandoning the doctrine of apokatastasis himself, 
Augustine very interestingly recognised that a great deal of Christians in his 
day did embrace it, "indeed the vast majority" (immo quam plurimi). These 
very numerous Christians, "albeit not denying the Holy Scripture, do not 
believe in eternal torments" (Ench. ad Laur. 29). During the very last years of 
his life, Augustine wrote his Retractationes, which he left unfinished at his 
death. Atthat time, he could no longer subscribe to the doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis, which he had embraced in the years of his anti-Manichaean polemic. 
This is why in Retr. 1,7,6 he endeavoured to explain that his statement in De 
moribus ought not to be interpreted in an Origenian sense: 


44 See V. Grossi, "Il termine praedestinatio tra il 420 e il 435,” Augustinianum 25 (1985) 
27—64. On Augustine's being accused of predestinationism Id., "La ricezione agostiniana della 
predestinazione. Difficoltà antiche e moderne,’ Augustinianum 49 (2009) 191—221. 

45 See my "Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 
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Non sic accipiendum est, tanquam omnia recurrant ad id unde defecerunt 
sicut Origeni visum est [...] non enim recurrunt ad Deum a quo defecerunt, 
qui sempiterno igne punientur. 


In the last years of his life, when he was composing his Retractationes, Augus- 
tine was worried about being charged of “Origenism.” Indeed, in the very 
same Retractationes he clearly indicated that his views had changed also 
regarding another key issue in the Origenist controversy: the resurrected 
body, which he did no longer consider to be spiritual if not nominally (Retr. 
1,16; 2,29; Ench. 23,91; CD 13,20; 22,21). Such changes seem to have occurred 
for many reasons, but principally because meanwhile Augustine was mis- 
informed about Origen’s thought, the Origenist controversy had exploded 
again, and Augustine himself had engaged with vehemence in the anti- 
Pelagian controversy.“ A similar shift occurred in Augustine's interpreta- 
tion of a passage that is relevant to apokatastasis: 1Tim 2:4 (God “wants all 
humans to be saved and come to the knowledge of truth”). After the conflict 
with the Pelagians, Augustine drastically reduced the strong universalistic 
drift of this passage by taking “all humans” to mean, not “all humans" in fact, 
but only those predestined.” Likewise, in Ep. 149 Augustine interprets Rom 
u by observing that the plenitudo gentium that will be saved together with 
omnis Israel is not in fact the totality of the gentiles, but the part of them 
that is called by God; and omnis Israel is not in fact all of Israel, i.e. all the 
Israelites, but the spiritual Israel, i.e. the Jews and the gentiles who are cho- 
sen by God.** 


46 This is one of the main factors of transformation in a thought that did keep elements 
of continuity. See C. Harrison, Rethinking Augustine's Early Theology. An Argument for Con- 
tinuity (Oxford, 2006), with the reviews by V. Drecoll, Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 202—210; 
A. Dupont, "Continuity or Discontinuity in Augustine? Is There an ‘Early Augustine’ and What 
Does He Think on Grace?" Ars disputandi 8 (2008) 67—79. For Augustine's changing attitude 
toward the disciplines and philosophy see at least Augustine and the Disciplines: From Cassici- 
acum to Confessions, eds. K. Pollmann-M. Vessey (Oxford, 2005), and G.P. Boersma "Exquisite 
and Precious Vessels:’ Doctrina in Book I of Augustine's Confessions,’ Augustiniana 61 (2011) 
187-206, who confirms Michael Robert's conclusion that Augustine valued secular learning 
according to the principle of utilitas (The Jeweled Style [Ithaca, 1989], 127). 

47 See AY. Hwang, "Augustine's Interpretations of 1 Tim. 2:4 in the Context of his Develop- 
ing Views of Grace," in Studia Patristica 43, ed. F. Young-M. Edwards-P. Parvis (Leuven, 2006), 
137-142. 

^5 For another example of the transformation of Augustine's exegesis under the effect of 
the Pelagian controversy see R. Dodaro, "Ego miser homo: Augustine, the Pelagian Contro- 
versy, and the Paul of Romans 7:7—-25,' Augustinianum 44 (2004) 135-144. More generally on 
Augustine's polemic with Pelagianism, within a very abundant literature, see F. Mali, “Pelag- 
ius and Augustine: More than a Doctrinal Controversy," Augustiniana 60 (2010) 9—10; W. Lohr, 
"Augustinus und sein Verhältnis zu Pelagius," ibid. 63-86. 
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Indeed, the factor of the anti-Pelagian polemic seems to have been cru- 
cial. As I have mentioned in the previous chapter, during the spread of 
the so-called Pelagianism, hostility against Origen was increased by the 
ungrounded conviction, shared by both Augustine and Jerome (signifi- 
cantly, the latter after changing his mind about Origen), that Pelagianism 
was inspired by Origen. The main reason for supposing this dependence 
seems to have been the assumption that Origen, like the Pelagians after- 
wards, denied the original sin and/or its effects. However, apart from the 
fact that Origen speaks a great deal of the original fall of rational creatures, 
expressly referring to both Adam's and Satan’s fall, precisely the doctrine of 
apokatastasis shows that the thesis of the dependence of Pelagianism on 
Origen cannot stand. For it is true that the Pelagians, like Origen, denied 
any form of predestination of humans to salvation or damnation, but Pela- 
gianism, just as Rufinus the Syrian who is regarded as its precursor, did not 
profess universal restoration. Pelagius himself in Comm. in Rom. 5,15 states 
that, if Adam's sin passed on to all humans, even to those who do not sin 
personally, then Christ's “being just" should save all human beings, even 
those who have no faith. While both ofthese theses are definitely rejected by 
Pelagius, this is exactly what Origen thought, with the sole difference that, 
according to Origen, all will be saved in the end in that all will have acquired 
faith by then. 

Another reason, again related to Origen's soteriology, for excluding that 
Origen was the inspirer ofthe Pelagians is that in his view the grace of God 
is indispensable to salvation: eternal life is a gift of God; apokatastasis is a 
gratuitous gift, and precisely because it is gratuitous, unlike punishments, it 
has nothing to do with one's deserts and this is why it will have no measure 
and no end. Origen's doctrine that divine grace is indispensable to human 
salvation is the perfect contrary of the Pelagian doctrine.? Augustine him- 
self was convinced, like Origen, that divine grace is necessary for humans to 
be saved, but from his point of view God's grace is destined to only a group 


49 Pelagius was convinced that, after being baptised, Christians have the capacity to avoid 
sin: this is why, unlike Origen, he thought that eternal damnation awaits sinners. De deemed 
"Origenistic" the doctrine according to which at least Christian sinners will eventually be 
saved (ap. Aug. De gestis Pel. 3,10). He argued that God would be partial, if he granted grace to 
some individuals independently of their deserts (Anon. De indur.13; cf. 19; Julian of Aeclanum 
Libellus fidei 23). On Pelagius's Christology, which also sensibly differs from Origen's, see at 
least A. Dupont, “Die Christusfigur des Pelagius," Augustiniana 56 (2006) 321-372; Id., “The 
Christology of Pre-Controversial Pelagius,” Augustiniana 58 (2008) 235-257. 
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of human beings out of a massa damnationis? while Origen thought it to 
apply to all human beings, in addition to all other rational creatures. 

Theologians who, unlike those I shall treat afterwards, did not stick to Ori- 
gen's solution to the core question of theodicy necessarily had to work out 
a different solution. Historically, as I have outlined in Ch. 3, two alternative 
solutions were proposed: either that of Pelagianism (which, indeed, aimed 
at contrasting determinism, especially Manichaean and astrological deter- 
minism) or that of Augustine. Jerome in his later, anti-Origenistic phase, 
expresses very well this alternative in Dial. c. Pel. 319, when, addressing the 
Pelagians, he states that, if they reject the doctrine of the extension of the 
original sin to all humans, they should go back to Origen's theory, which 
he— personally refusing the Pelagian solution as well as that of Origen by 
then—regarded as the only alternative to Augustine's theodicy and soteriol- 
ogy. Pelagianism denied the universal effects of original sin and the necessity 
of divine grace, while Augustine affirmed both. Were these two solutions 
to the theodicy problem better than Origen's? Not all Christian theologians 
thought so. 


The Reaction to a Radicalised Augustine, the Identity of “Cassian,” 
and the Heritage of Origen's Theodicy 


In the Latin West, Apponius, who authored a commentary on the Song of 
Songs, seems to have been an Origenian; the so-called "Luciferians" Fausti- 
nus and Marcellinus in the Libellus precum attest to the existence of Ori- 


50 Interestingly, a position that is opposite to Augustine's on this point will be held cen- 
turies later by the contemporary American theologian Neal Punt, from a reformed Evangeli- 
cal background, a supporter of “Biblical universalism.’ See N. Punt, Unconditional Good News 
(Grand Rapids, 1980); Idem, What's Good About the Good News? The Plan of Salvation in a New 
Light (Chicago, 1988); Idem, So Also in Christ: Reviewing the Plan of Salvation (Chicago, 2002). 
Histhesis is the opposite of Augustine's: all human beings are elect in Christ, apart from those 
whom the Bible declares to be lost, namely those who consciously, willingly, and obstinately 
refuse the revelation that the Godhead offers of itself in the Gospel, in creation, or in one's 
conscience (Punt, Also in Christ, 83; 60-61). Punt's view, unlike Augustine’s, is that human- 
ity is not a massa damnationis unable even to do good on account of the original sin, from 
which some are saved by grace; it is rather that all are predestined to inherit the Kingdom, 
unless they fail because of their sin, if this is voluntary and obstinate. Punt cites 1 Cor 6:910; 
Ap 2215. Cf. Punt, What's Good, 3-4; Idem, Also in Christ, 83. D. Hilborn—D. Horrocks, “Univer- 
salistic Trends in the Evangelical Tradition," in Universal Salvation? The Current Debate, eds. 
R. Parry-C. Partridge (Carlisle, 2003), 219—244, praes. 234, observe that, if for Punt salvation 
is a gift of grace, then in the case of those who definitively reject God one should suppose 
either that God's grace is ineffective, or that God actively keeps it away from these people. 
Either alternative is absurd. 
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genistae in the Latin West in their day. Maximus of Turin (+ 408/426)" seems 
to have embraced a limited universal salvation, an apokatastasis involving 
all Christians and restricted to them. This is suggested by Serm. 19,3, in which 
he explains that only those who have received the grace of Christ will go 
to heaven, and more clearly in Serm. 22a, 3, in which Maximus maintains 
that all the baptised (and only they) will escape the fire of Gehenna. A more 
universalistic trait seems to emerge from his Serm. in Pent. 2, in which he 
claims that Christ snatches humanity from the jaws of hell and carries it to 
heaven. 

According to the most widespread portrait of his historical figure, John 
Cassian (360—430/435 ca) received his formation in Palestine and in Egypt, 
among the Evagrian monks of the Egyptian desert who preserved the Orige- 
nian tradition—indeed, he constitutes a good source on Egyptian monasti- 
cism—, then he ended up in Gaul, close to Marseilles, in 415 CE, where he 
founded two monasteries, although his actual connection with Marseilles 
has been questioned by Goodrich.” Now Panayiotis Tzamalikos? argues, on 
the basis of noteworthy elements, that another Cassian (475 ca.—548) must 
be distinguished from John Cassian and that the texts ascribed to the lat- 
ter are largely the product of extrapolation and forgery. John Cassian surely 
wrote a De incarnatione contra Nestorium, in Latin, but the other works 
ascribed to him were mostly, in their origin, Greek works by the other Cas- 
sian, the Sabaite. Tzamalikos thinks that Gennadius of Marseilles' portrait of 


5! On whom see at least A. Merkt, Maximus I. von Turin. Die Verkündigung eines Bischofs 
der frühen Reichskirche im zeitgeschichtlichen, gesellschaftlichen und liturgischen Kontext, 
Vigiliae Christianae Suppl. 40 (Leiden, 1997), with my review in Rivista di Storia della Chiesa 
in Italia 53 (1999) 541-546. 

52 RJ. Goodrich, Contextualizing Cassian (Oxford, 2007), observes that there were no 
monasteries in the West organised around Cassian's Institutiones, not even Lérins in fact. On 
the passage of ascetic ideals from the Egyptian desert to the West especially with Cassian, 
see Ph. Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian (Notre 
Dame, Ind. 2010?), praes. 169—234 on Cassian; see also the new Additional Bibliography on 
xxvii-xxxvi and a new Introduction on ix-xxvi and G.E. Demacopoulos, Five Models of Spir- 
itual Direction in the Early Church (Notre Dame, Ind. 2007), who devotes a long section to 
Cassian. On spiritual guidance in Cassian see R. Alciati, “Sub seniorum imperio. La direzione 
spirituale secondo Cassiano,’ in Direzione spirituale e agiografia, ed. M. Catto-I. Gagliardi- 
R.M. Parrinello (Alessandria, 2008), 67—95. 

53 In The Real Cassian Revisited: Monastic Life, Greek Paideia, and Origenism in the Sixth 
Century (Leiden, 2012), a monograph which goes together with the publication of Cassian's 
texts in ninth-century Codex 573, Monastery of Metamorphosis, Meteora, Greece: foll. 11—118" 
in A Newly Discovered Greek Father: Cassian the Sabaite, Eclipsed by John Cassian of Marseilles 
(Leiden, 2012); foll. 210—290" in An Ancient Commentary on the Book of Revelation: A Critical 
Edition of the Scholia in Apocalypsin (forthcoming). 
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Cassian in De viris illustribus 62 (PL 49,46D—47A) has been tampered with™ 
and that Castor, the dedicatee of Cassian's Institutiones, may not have been 
the bishop of Apt, all the more so in that the letter in which Castor asks 
“John Cassian" to write down the rules of monasteries in Egypt and the East 
is a forgery. He also observes that biographies which represent fifth-century 
ecclesiastical authors such as Fulgentius or Caesarius of Arelate as fasci- 
nated by the Latin Cassian's Institutiones and Collationes are too late to have 
any historical value. The Cassian whose figure is retrieved by Tzamalikos 
under the name of Cassian the Sabaite was a very learned monk who was 
born in Scythopolis in Palestine around 470—475 CE, the abbot of the Laura 
of Sabas, and the fourth successor of St. Sabas himself, elected when the Ori- 
genists prevailed in the monastery. At about forty, Cassian followed Sabas to 
Constantinople, in 511-512 CE, and in the course of his life he spent time in 
Scetis and the Egyptian desert. In 515 CE he must have written works on the 
rules of the monasteries in Egypt and the East and on the eight dispositions 
to evil, dedicated to bishop Castor who had requested him to write them. 
Precisely because of his real orsupposed "Origenism" he underwent a kind of 
damnatio memoriae, so that his works were ascribed to others. He was a con- 
temporary of Leontius of Byzantium (+ 542), a prudent Origenian,* expelled 
from the New Laura in 514CE by abbot Agapetus precisely on account of his 
adherence to the doctrines of Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius, as is attested 
by Cyril of Scythopolis (V Sab. 36; 72: 74;83-87; V. Cyr. 513-14). It is for Leon- 
tius that Cassian wrote the Collationes. Cassian the Sabaite can be identified 
with the “monk Cassian the Roman" (i.e., belonging to the Roman empire) of 
whom Photius speaks in Bibl. cod. 197. The Greek scholar hypothesises that 
this Cassian was the author ofthe Scholia in Apocalypsin ascribed to Origen 


54 This is the passage in which Cassian is presented as natione Scytha and as a presbyter 
apud Massiliam, as well as the founder of two monasteries, one for men and one for women. 
Besides the Institutiones and the Collationes, the Gennadius passage ascribes to Cassian 
many other works, among which that on the eight capital sins, others on prayer, and seven 
books on the Incarnation against Nestorius. The entry ends with the death of Cassian apud 
Massiliam under Theodosius and Valentinianus. According to Tzamalikos, The Real Cassian, 
Gennadius's entry ascribes to Cassian the Scythian not only his own works, if any, but also 
works of Cassian the Sabaite, such as On Discretion, On the Eight Dispositions to Evil, and on 
the rules of the coenobia in Egypt and the East. 

55 See at least M. Richard, "Léonce de Bysance était-il origéniste?" Revue des Etudes Byzan- 
tines 5 (1947) 31-66; Beatrice, "Origen in Nemesius,” 517. On his soteriology: M. Dowling, 
“Incarnation and Salvation in Leontius of Byzantium,’ in Salvation According to the Fathers of 
the Church, eds. V. Twomey-D. Krausmüller (Dublin, 2010), 93-107. After 543 Leontius proba- 
bly felt the need to protest his “orthodoxy” and display a distance from Origenism— whatever 
this was supposed to be at that point in time. 
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and of the anonymous De Trinitate once attributed to Didymus the Blind. 
Cassian the Sabaite relied on the Origenian and the Antiochian traditions 
(the latter, as I have shown,* had in fact much in common with Origen, for 
instance from the eschatological point of view): Origen, Eusebius, Didymus, 
Gregory Nyssen, but also Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret. 

Cassian the Sabaite and the author of the Conlationes (which partially 
may go back to the Sabaite, in Greek, and partially may include additions in 
Latin) had a strong Origenian intellectual background and absorbed Ori- 
gen's though especially through Evagrius. As Dominic Keech puts it, the 
author of the Conlationes is "the conscious inheritor of Origen and Eva- 
grius.”” The latter was highly influential upon the author of the Conlationes, 
who is considered to have spread Evagrius's thought into the West. It is 
probable that, if Cassian does not mention Evagrius, it is for the sake of pru- 
dence. When the festal letter of 399 CE reached Scetis, Cassian was there, 
as he attests in Conl. 10,2. He was ordained a deacon few years later in Con- 
stantinople, where he enjoyed the protection of John Chrysostom; then he 
was ordained a presbyter in Rome. He also participated in a delegation from 
Constantinople to pope Innocentius to support Chrysostom, who had been 
exiled for giving hospitality to the Origenian monks expelled by Theophilus 
from Egypt. In Rome, Cassian was hosted by Melania the Younger and her 
husband, Pinianus, who both belonged to the Origenian "party" and were 
friends with Rufinus.? 


56 See above, Ch. 3, the sections on Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

57 Keech, “John Cassian and the Christology,” 281. 

58 Cf. C. Stewart, Cassian the Monk (Oxford, 1998), praes. 11212; A. Casiday, "Deification in 
Origen, Evagrius, and Cassian,” in Origeniana VIII, 995 ff.; see also S. Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano 
ed Evagrio Pontico (Rome, 1936); H.O. Weber, Die Stellung des Iohannes Cassianus zur ausser- 
pachomianischen Mónchstradition (Münster, 1961); C. Tibiletti, "G. Cassiano: formazione e 
dottrina," Augustinianum 17 (1977) 355-380; A. de Vogué, "Les sources des quatre premiers 
livres des Institutions de Jean Cassien,’ Studia Monastica 27 (1985) 241-315 Goodrich, Con- 
textualizing Cassian. For Origen's influence on Western monasticism see G. Bostock, "The 
Influence of Origen on Pelagius and Western Monasticism,” in Origeniana VII, 381ff. On the 
culture and book production of these circles see Ch. Kotsifou, “Books and Book Produc- 
tion in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt" in The Early Christian Book, eds. 
WE. Klingshirn-L. Safran (Washington, 2007), 54-66. On Egyptian monasticism, with focus 
on social, more than theological, aspects, see E. Wipszycka, Moines et communautés monas- 
tiques en Égypte (IVe-VIIIe siècles) (Varsovie, 2009). 

59 Palladius HL. 61. See above, ch. 3, the discussion of Jerome and Rufinus, and the 
reference to Clark's investigation into the Origenian and anti-Origenian "parties" and their 
important role in the Origenistic controversy. 
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Cassian is not only a master of spirituality, but also a good theologian. 
The spiritual and ascetic aspect of Evagrius's npaxti is closely related to 
theological 8eweia in Cassian's view. Origen's theological influence is also 
reflected in Cassian's doctrine on the salvific value of incarnation.” From 
mid fifth century onwards, his thought has been the object of suspicion, 
because of the label of "semi-Pelagianism."! This accusation was first due 
to Prosperus of Aquitania, who distorted his thought concerning grace and 
free will.? Indeed, Prosperus's De gratia Dei et libero arbitrio contra Colla- 
torem bristles with wrong quotations from Cassian, or with quotations from 
his works that are completely cut off their context. This, besides supporting 
indirectly Tzamalikos's hypothesis concerning Cassian, reminds me of the 
quotations from Origen that his accusers adduced in the so-called Origenis- 
tic controversy. Semi-Pelagianism was condemned at the local Council of 
Orange in 529 CE. In fact, Cassian's thought is far removed from Pelagianism. 
In particular, his anthropology, his Christology, and his theology of grace are 
simply incompatible with Pelagius's doctrine and are rather in line with the 
Origenian thought. The controversy between his monks, the Massilienses, 
and Augustine revolved around a harshening of the latter's doctrine of grace 
that in the monks’ view risked to destroy any personal responsibility.9 

Indeed, the influence of Evagrius, rather than a supposed influence of 
Pelagius, is evident in Cassian's Institutiones or De institutis coenobiorum et 
de octo principalium vitiorum remediis, an ascetic work containing monastic 
norms and reflections on vices and their remedies. In the Meteoron Codex 
573 edited by P. Tzamalikos, a manuscript which contains what is entitled 
“the Book of Cassian,” the Institutiones are present in Greek, as a double 
work: Tept Statummcews xol xovóvov TAV KLATA THY vatov xai Auto 


60 On Cassian's De Incarnatione see D. Maxwell, "The Christological Coherence in Cas- 
sian’s On the Incarnation of the Lord,’ in Studia Patristica LXIII (Leuven, 2006), V, 429—434; 
L. Mirri, “Elementi teologici nel De Incarnatione di Cassiano,” ibid. 435—440. 

D Against this label see, e.g., Jean Cassien entre l'orient et l'occident, ed. C. Badilita- 
A. Jakab (Paris, 2003), and A. Hwang, Intrepid Lover of Perfect Grace: The Life and Thought of 
Prosper of Aquitaine (Washington, 2009), who replaces this label with the expression doctores 
Gallicani. 

62 Cf. A. Casiday, "Rehabilitating John Cassian: An Evaluation of Prosper of Aquitaine's 
Polemic against the Semipelagians"" Scottish Journal of Theology 58,3 (2005) 270—284; R. Ville- 
gas Marín, "En polémica con Julián de Eclanum: por una nueva lectura del Syllabus de gratia 
de Próspero de Aquitania," Augustinianum 43 (2003) 81-124 argues that the Syllabus is bet- 
ter understood in the framework of the debate between Augustine and Julian of Aeclanum, 
rather than in that of the so-called semi-Pelagian controversy of Southern Gaul. 

83 Cf. especially D. Ogliari, Gratia et certamen. The Relationship between Grace and Free 
Will in the Discussion of Augustine with the So-Called Semipelagians (Leuven, 2003). 
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xotvoBiwv and Det tav »'Aoytogóv, which are followed by three conferences, 
inspired by Plato's dialogues and written in a sophisticated language redo- 
lent of Gregory of Nyssa, Origen, Evagrius, Didymus, Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, and other authors. Tzamalikos, also on the basis of many Greek technical 
terms and Greek quotations found in the Latin Institutiones, maintains that 
the Greek text of the Institutiones is not a translation from the Latin, but the 
original text, written by Cassian the Sabaite. 

Butthe work that is most relevant to the present investigation is Cassian's 
Collationes, 24 in number, at least in the Latin recension, which Tzamalikos, 
like Chadwick, regards as heavily interpolated, as well as the Latin text of 
the Institutiones. These are structured as quaestiones et responsiones, the 
latter coming from Egyptian hermits.“ Cassian's ascetic doctrine depends 
on Origen and Evagrius. Spiritual progress proceeds from the renunciation 
of exterior and apparent goods, of passions, and of any attention to the 
present world, which must be replaced by virtues, ascetic activities (prayer, 
meditation of Scripture, fasting, etc.), and tension toward the other world. 
Ascetic activities lead to a state of contemplation which is perfect, in that 
it consists in the adhesion to God in love and prayer, and anticipates the 
otherworldly fullness. 

Cassian shows his closeness to Origenian theodicy and his remoteness 
from Augustine's doctrine of grace—or better, according to Casiday,® from 
a radicalised and partially even misunderstood Augustinianism—in Colla- 
tio 13, one of the Collationes from which accusations of "semi-Pelagianism" 
arose, along with Coll. 3 and 5. This Collatio seems to reflect the climate 
of the debate against Augustinian predestinationism; it is not one of those 
which go back to the Sabaite on Tzamalikos's hypothesis; Prosper does not 
seem to know Collatio 13, which may be a later addition. According to the 
author of Latin Collatio 13, God does not predestine few people to salvation 
from the beginning in a gratuitous way. In this refutation of what he per- 
ceived as Augustinian predestinationism— but he never criticises Augustine 
by name—Cassian is close to Vincent of Lérins, who, in his Commonitorium 
(434 CE), contrasts Augustinian predestinationism. Cassian insists that it is 
human free will that must choose the Good, and God's grace supports this 


64 B. Ramsay, Cassian (New York, 1997) provides a short introduction and complete trans- 
lation ofthe Collationes. All translations here, as in the rest of this monograph, unless other- 
wise stated, are mine. 

85 A.M.C. Casiday, Tradition and Theology in St John Cassian (Oxford, 2007), esp. Ch. 1. On 
Conl.13 see also D. Ogliari, "The Conciliation of Grace and Free Will,” Augustiniana 50 (2000) 
141-173. 
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choice and brings it to success. Cassian follows Origen's and Evagrius's sote- 
riology when he maintains that, even when human free will embraces evil, 
divine grace reorients it toward the Good. In the aforementioned Collatio 
13, indeed, already in ch. 3 abbot Chaeremon declares that a human, even 
virtuous, without God's assistance can achieve nothing.* Even human free 
will is oriented toward the Good by God's grace: "The initiative, not only 
of our actions, but also of our thoughts, comes from God, who inspires us 
with good will to begin, and offers us the opportunity to achieve what we 
rightly wish, because ‘every good endowment, every perfect gift comes from 
on high, from the Father of lights. me 

Chapter 7 is particularly relevant to the present research; it rejects the 
theory of divine grace as limited to some predestined persons: 


The intention that God had when he created the human being, not that this 
should die, but that it might live forever, remains unchanged. And when God's 
goodness sees even the most tiny sparkle of good will shine in us, a sparkle that 
it was God to draw from our hearts, the Godhead cherishes and encourages 
it, and endeavours to make it grow, and nourishes it with its bread. For God 
wants all human beings to be saved and to reach the knowledge oftruth. Indeed, 
he says: Your Father, who is in heaven, does not want any of these little ones 
to be lost, and again: God does not want to have any soul lost, and rather calls 
it back. In this way he demonstrates that even the one who has gone far (from 
God) will not perish altogether |...] Because I live, the Lord says, I do not want 
the death ofthe sinner, but I want him to convert and live. 


It is notable that for Cassian, just as for Origen and—as I have demon- 
strated—Augustine in his anti-Manichaean phase, it is God's goodness, Dei 
bonitas, that is at the roots of God's universal salvific will and of the whole 
economy of salvation. This economy cannot, for Cassian, include the pre- 
destination of some people to beatitude and not of others: 


If God does not want any of these little ones to perish, how could we even 
imagine without grave blasphemy that God does not want all humans to be 
saved, but only some instead of all? Should some perish, these would perish 
against God's will. 


$6 "The efforts of those who work can nothing without the help of God [...] human pride 
should never place itselfat the level of God's grace.” See also Stewart, Cassian The Monk, 76-80 
on divine grace and human will. 

67 James 1:17. In ch. 6 Chaeremon insists that “human weakness by itself, that is, without 
God's help, cannot attain anything that is related to salvation. This is why God told Paul: 
‘My grace is enough for you, because my power is realised in weakness.” On this Pauline 
passage and Origen's interpretation see my "Disability in Bardaisan and Origen: Between the 
Stoic Adiaphora and the Lord's Grace,” lecture at the Conference Gestórte Lektüre, Universitat 
Koblenz-Landau, 18-20.V.20n, in Gestórte Lektüre. Disability als hermeneutische Leitkategorie 
biblischer Exegese, Hrsg. W. Grünstáudl-M. Schiefer (Stuttgart, 2012), 141-159. 
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Cassian cites Jesus’s words to Jerusalem, that he wished to gather her chil- 
dren “just as a hen gathers her tiny chicks under her wings.’ Christ's grace, 
therefore, “is always available, that which wants all humans to be saved and 
reach the knowledge of truth.” Christ's grace “calls everyone without exception 
[...] God has not created death and does not rejoice in the destruction of any 
living being.” In this connection, at the end of Chapter 7, Cassian introduces 
the epinoia of Christ as Healer and Physician, which was dear to Clement 
and Origen and was used by them in support of apokatastasis: 


Like an extremely benevolent physician, for our own sake he will bring us 
what is opposite to our will, and sometimes delays and prevents our evil 
intentions and deadly attempts, that they may not have their horrible effect, and 
while we rush toward death, he pulls us back toward salvation, and, while we 
are unaware of this, he saves us from hell's jaws. 


According to Cassian, God helps human free will when it is good, and if it is 
not good it turns it toward the Good. It seems that for him, just as for Origen, 
human free will is not an impediment to God in reaching his goal, that is, the 
salvation of all. Origen, indeed, observed that if not even death or the powers 
of evil will be able to separate humans from God's love, human free will shall 
even less be able to do so.® 

Cassian develops this notion in Chapter 8 together with that of the 
immense love of God for the human being, which has divine Providence not 
only follow human free will, but even precede it: "God's goodness and love, 
which he always demonstrates to humanity (for he is never hindered by any 
offence that may have him desist from seeking our salvation or deviate from 
his first intention, as though our iniquities could have him desist!), could not 
be described in a more appropriate way with any other simile than that ofa 
man inflamed by the most ardent love for a woman, consumed by a passion 
that is all the more burning, the more he realises that he is despised by her. 
The Creator's benevolence for the creatures is so great that his Providence 
not only follows our will, but even precedes it [...] And when God sees in us a 
commencement of good will, God immediately illuminates and fortifies it 
and has it proceed more quickly toward salvation [...] And in his goodness 
God does not only inspire us with good wishes, but even creates occasions 
for our lives and opportunities for our good outcomes, and to those who are 
in error shows the way of salvation.” Cassian insists that God's grace helps 
those who show even the tiniest inclination toward the Good, and leads to 
the Good, against their will, those who are inclined toward evil (ch. 9): 


68 See above, Ch. 1, the part on Origen. 
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Human reason cannot easily determine in what sense the Lord "gives to those 


» 


who ask for," “is easily found by those who look for him,” and “opens to those 
who knock,” whereas on the other hand God is found by those who were not 
looking for him, openly appears among those who had not requested this, and 
always stretches his arms toward those who do not believe and reject him, calls 
those who resist him and are very far from him, drags humans to salvation 
against their own will [...] in his goodness he prevents those who are falling 
headlong toward evilness. 


God's bonitas is again indicated as the agent of the salvation process. After 
adducing scriptural quotations, Cassian concludes that "in all these asser- 
tions there is a declaration both of God's grace and of the freedom of our 
will, so that, although we turn to the Good, we cannot reach the perfect 
accomplishment without the grace of God.” In ch. 10, however, Cassian 
underlines much more the weakness of our free will and the necessity of 
divine help: “It is God who provides that you both want and do what God 
wants." 

Cassian, however, does not avoid the following question: is itthe Godhead 
who gives us its grace because it has seen a principle of good will in us, or 
this same good will arises in us exclusively by God's grace? (ch. 11) Cassian's 
solution is a conciliation, just as it was that of Origen and Nyssen (who saw 
the conciliation of grace and free will in the whole course of the history 
of salvation and especially in the telos, when all will adhere to the Good 
voluntarily, but thanks to a purification operated essentially by Christ): 
"These two elements, God's grace and free will, seem to be opposed to one 
another, but in fact they are in harmony, and from the system of goodness 
we infer that we ought to have them in equal measure [...] because, when 
God sees us inclined to want what is good, he favours, leads, and fortifies 
us [...], while, if he finds us lazy and cold, he moves our hearts with healthy 
exhortations, by which good will is either renewed or formed in us" For Cassian 
is convinced that in every soul 


there are seeds of Good planted by the Creator's kindness, but if they are not 
assisted by God, they cannot grow toward perfection [...] God's grace always 
collaborates with our will for the latter's sake, and assists, protects, and defends 
itin everything [...] God's grace continues to be gratuitous, in that, in exchange 
for small efforts, with inestimable generosity it gives us such a glory of immor- 
tality, and such gifts of eternal beatitude. 


The “seeds of Good” of which Cassian speaks here closely remind me of 
Evagrius’s affirmation that “the seeds of virtue are impossible to destroy” 
(KG 1,40), in a kephalaion in which he is arguing for the ontological, axio- 
logical and even chronological priority of Good over evil and of virtue over 
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evilness. Evagrius, as I have argued, based on this his doctrine of apokatas- 
tasis.9? 

According to Cassian, divine grace is dispensed by God's providence out 
of God's infinite love for every human: just like a loving nurse, and even 
more, "the heavenly Father of all knows whom to carry in the bosom of 
his grace, whom to train to be virtuous before him, with the practice of 
free will, and at the same time helps this person in her efforts, listens to 
this person when she calls him, never abandons this person when she looks 
for him, and often pulls her away from danger even without her notice" 
(ch. 14). In Cassian's view, this clearly demonstrates that "God's judgments 
are impossible to understand and God's ways are incomprehensible, that 
is, those ways through which God draws humanity to salvation" (ch. 15). 
Cassian denies that either one's faith or one's deeds can be sufficient for 
one's salvation and affirms the preeminence of God's grace. On this point, he 
is in fact in line with Augustine, but he, just like Origen, disagrees with him 
on the extension of God's grace, which in his view is not limited to some, as 
Augustine maintained, but extends to all (as Origen and Nyssen thought): 
“On the contrary [sc. contrary to the doctrine of justification by faith], we 
affirm our thesis overtly and unconditionally: God's grace is superabundant, 
and often overcomes the restricted limits of a persons lack of faith" (ch. 16). 
This thesis is further developed in Chapters 17-18, in which arguments 
already presented appear again and are reinforced: 


God brings salvation to humanity in various and infinite ways [...] also forcing 
people who resist him, even against their will. Sometimes God provides assis- 
tancefor the accomplishment of what he sees that we wish for our good, some 
other times he puts in us the very principle ofthe good wish, granting us both the 
beginning of good works and perseverance in them [...] Itis God who first calls us 
to himself, and, while we are still ignorant and unwilling, leads us to salvation. 


Cassian concludes that nobody can understand or exhaustively treat "the 
economy of God, with which he operates the salvation of humanity.” God's 
love and providence are compared by Cassian, along the lines of Scripture, 
to a mother's love for her baby, and are declared to be even stronger than 
this love: even ifa mother could ever forget her child, God, who is Mother (as 
Clement and Gregory of Nyssa also stressed), will never forget his creatures. 
The point that God's grace is directed to all instead of a limited number 
of people—the main respect in which, as I have argued, Cassian's doctrine 
is different from that of Augustine and comes close to that of Origen—is 
reaffirmed in Chapter 18: 


$9 See above, ch. 3, section on Evagrius. 
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God, the Father of all, works indifferently all in all, as the apostle says, like an 
extremely good father and an extremely benevolent physician. Now he places 
in us the germs of salvation and offers zeal to each one in his free will, now 
he guarantees the success of our work and the perfection of goodness; now 
he saves people, even against their will and without their own notice, from an 
imminent ruin and a headlong fall [...] now he offers them the opportunity 
to be saved and drives them away from intentions that would bring them to 
death. He assists those who want and are already running, and drags along 
those who do not want and withstand, and compels them to want the Good |...] 
That our salvation is not to be ascribed to the merits of our works, but to the 
heavenly grace, is taught by the words of the Lord himself: You will know that 
I am the Lord when I shall have done good to you for the sake of my Name, 
not according to your bad behaviours, not according to your evil deeds [...] It 
must be thought that the God of all operates in all so to exhort, protect, fortify, 
even without taking away from us the freedom of will that he himself gave us. 


Even while always respecting each one’s free will, in a mysterious way, for the 
sake of his own glory, gratuitously, God saves both those who want and those 
who do not want, providing that the latter, too, come to want. Cassian is in 
perfect agreement with Origen when he maintains that divine grace extends 
to all and that human free will is not a hindrance to God's universally salvific 
will. 


Further Origenian Monasticism in Gaul 


Evagrius’s thought, as formulated in his Kephalaia Gnostica, and the Ori- 
genism of the Egyptian and Palestinian monks seems to have at least par- 
tially passed on to monasticism in Gaul in the fifth century. In the intellec- 
tual environment of Origenian monasticism in Gaul, Augustine’s thought 
was perceived, in a probably radicalised and partially distorted way, as a pre- 
destinationism that denied both human free will and divine grace.” The first 
document of such an understanding seems to be the Epistula ad Rufinum 
(PL 51,77-90), which accuses Augustine of liberum arbitrium penitus sub- 
movere et sub gratiae nomine necessitatem praedicare fatalem. Augustine's 
predestinationism, especially due to what appeared a partiality in God's 
grace, was thought to reintroduce fatalism, which had been refuted by Ori- 
gen long before in “Gnosticism,” especially Valentinianism. It is probably 


70 On the effects of this perception see e.g. R. Villegas Marín, "Lucidus on Predestination: 
The Damnation of Augustine's Predestinationism in the Synods of Arles (473) and Lyons 
(474) in Studia Patristica 44 (2010) 163-169. 
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from Origenian circles that, in 431-434 CE, three lists of accusations levelled 
against Augustine began to be circulated; they focussed on the charge, 
related to theodicy, of attributing all evil to God's responsibility. These lists 
were the Capitula Gallorum (PL 51155-174), the Obiectiones Vincentiarum 
(PL 51176186), and the Excerpta Genuensium (PL 51187—202). 

Faustus of Riez (1490/495), who was a monk and an abbot at Lérins, 
and then bishop of Riez (Rhegium), wrote his De gratia Dei et humanae 
mentis libero arbitrio toward 475 CE." Even though he never quotes Origen 
directly, he seems to have been strongly influenced by Origenian ideas, for 
instance in the distinction between the outer and the inner human being 
(Grat.1,9). In Ep.1and 2 he declares that no human being can be predestined 
by God to damnation— such a predestinationism was represented in his 
day especially by the presbyter Lucidus”—and insists that Christ's death 
took place for the sake of absolutely all and he wants all humans to be 
saved: anathema illi qui dixerit quod Christus non pro omnibus mortuus sit nec 
omnes homines salvos esse velit. According to Faustus, Christ's salvific action 
will extend to all, not only to few predestined; his sacrifice took place for the 
salvation ofall (Grat. 116).? Origen was convinced that Christ's sacrifice, not 
only took place for the salvation of all, at the level of Christ's intention, but 
will also produce the salvation of all: Tantam esse vim crucis Christi et mortis 
huius [...] quae ad sanitatem et remedium non solum praesentis et futuri, sed 
etiam praeteritorum saeculorum, et non solum humano huic nostro ordini, 
sed etiam caelestibus virtutibus ordinibusque sufficiat (Comm. in Rom. 4,10). 
Faustus is less explicit on this point and, unlike Origen and Nyssen, does 
not expressly say that apokatastasis will be universal. He limits himself to 
thinking that only those who will not want it will not be saved. He does not 
affirm that there will be someone who will refuse to be saved until the end. 

Moreover, like Origen, Faustus, refusing Pelagianism—he called Pelagius 
himself pestifer—, maintains that divine grace is absolutely necessary to sal- 
vation. Without grace, nihil sumus (Ep. 1); grace must always strengthen the 


71 G. Weigel, Faustus of Riez: An Historical Introduction (Philadelphia, 1938). 

72 See now R. Villegas Marín, "Lucidus on Predestination,” 163-167. 

73 See M. Simonetti, “Il De Gratia di Fausto di Riez,” Studi Storico-Religiosi 1 (1977) 125-144; 
C. Tibiletti, “Fausto di Riez nei giudizi della critica,” Augustinianum 21 (1981) 567-587; Th.A. 
Smith, De Gratia: Faustus of Riez's Treatise on Grace and its Place in the History of Theology 
(South Bend, Ind., 1990). Further documentation in R. Barcellona, Fausto di Riez interprete del 
suo tempo (Soveria Mannelli, 2006), 35-102, also with my review in Aevum 82 (2008) 271-272; 
MLL. Annecchino, "Stipendium peccati mors,’ Auctores Nostri 4 (2006) 195-209, on Faustus's 
exegesis of free will in the Letter to the Romans. 
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goods of nature (Grat. 212). The label of “semi-Pelagianism,” often attached 
to him just as to Cassian and Vincent of Lérins, is in fact misleading.” For 
these theologians contrasted Pelagianism as well as predestinationism, and 
esteemed and used Augustine, albeit in a critical way and perhaps not with- 
out misunderstandings due to a radicalisation of his thought. Faustus was 
also a stern opponent of Arianism, against which he wrote his De Spiritu 
Sancto, just as Origen had opposed "subordinatian" trends in his time.” Faus- 
tus was even exiled because of his anti-Arianism, at a time in which the 
Gothic conquerors of Gaul were Arians. 

Augustine's predestinationism was opposed by Vincent of Lérins as well, 
who wrote his Commonitorium in 434. He deemed it a heresy to posit a grace 
of God limited to some predestined elect, without any effort of their own 
(Comm. 26). At that time, the library of the monastery of Lérins included 
Origen's works in Latin, plus those of Ambrose, who was deeply influenced 
by Origen." Vincent, like Cassian, knew Origen's works and, like Origen and 
Augustine, supported the necessity of divine grace, through Christ, for sal- 
vation, against Pelagianism. This is particularly clear in Vincent's Excerpta, 
which show how he built upon Augustine's anti-Pelagian writings.” 

Origen appears five times in the anonymous Praedestinatus. Its author? 
accepted and appropriated Rufinus's thesis, which he put forward in De 
adulteratione librorum Origenis, that someone hostile interpolated Origen's 
works so as to have the latter appear as a heretic. Such interpolations were 
lamented by Origen himself during his life. In the Praedestinatus, three “Ori- 
gen" are individuated: one is a Syrian, a corruptor of customs; another one is 


74 See especially M. Djuth, “Faustus of Riez: Initium bonae voluntatis," Augustinian Studies 
21 (1990) 35-53; Th. Smith, "Faustus of Riez,” in Augustine through the Ages: An Encyclopedia, 
eds. A. Fitzgerald-J.C. Cavadini (Grand Rapids, 1999; new ed. 2009), 356-358. 

75 J.P. Weiss, "Le semi-pélagianisme se réduit-il à une réaction contre Augustin et I’ augusti- 
nisme de la première génération?" in Atti del Congresso internazionale su s. Agostino (Rome, 
1986), 465-481; specifically on Faustus: P. Mattei, "Le fantôme semi-pélagien. Lecture du traité 
De gratia de Fauste de Riez,’ Augustiniana 60 (2010) 87-u7. 

76 See my "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism and its Heritage in the Nicene and Cappado- 
cian Line,” Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011) 21-49. Gennadius mentions a Libellus parvus adversus 
Arianos et Macedonianos by Faustus, but this is lost. 

77 M. Dulaey, "La bibliothèque du monastère de Lérins dans les premières décennies du 
Ve s." Augustinianum 46 (2006) 187—230. 

78 See A. Casiday, "Grace and the Humanity of Christ according to St Vincent of Lérins,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 59 (2005) 298—314; also D. Correa, “San Vicente de Lerins y San Agustin,’ 
Studium. Filosofía y teología 10/20 (2007) 391-402. 

79 According to F. Gori, // Praedestinatus di Arnobio il Giovane (Rome, 1999), this work is 
by Amobius the Younger, who should therefore be listed among the representatives of the 
Western heritage of Origen. 
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a heretical Origen, adulterated by “perverse learned men,” thus not the true 
Origen, butan Origen who never existed, and the third is the true Origen, not 
heretical but catholic. He is defended by the anonymous author, who sided 
with Origen against predestinationism.* Origen fought against this doctrine 
as supported by Gnosticism; the anonymous author of the Praedestinatus 
does not ascribe predestinationism to Augustine in an explicit way, but he 
clearly had Augustine's doctrine in mind, though in a radicalised and prob- 
ably distorted form. The author attacked the doctrine of the predestination 
of some human beings to salvation and others to damnation on the part of 
God, which seemed to reintroduce a kind of determinism. The anonymous 
author was far from this position, but he was equally far from Pelagianism. It 
is meaningful that, at the end ofthe fifth century, the Decretum Gelasianum 
includes both Origen and Augustine— both far from Pelagianism—in the 
Roman church's magisterium.®! 

To Origenian monasticism in Gaul belonged Caesarius of Arles (ca. 470— 
542) as well, who was first a monk at Lérins and then bishop of Arles; he 
wrote a fundamental set of rules for nuns (his own sister Caesaria was 
the abbess of a monastery), and presided over the local Council of Orange 
(529 CE), in which the doctrine of the predestination of some humans to evil 
by God was condemned, and the principle, dear to Cassian, was asserted that 
God's grace initiates every good work in each one.? Caesarius extensively 
drew on Origen's homilies on OT books in his own spiritual exegesis of 
the Bible. His methodological statement is clear: Remoto velamine litterae 
vivificantem Spiritum fideliter requiramus (Serm. 83,1). In Serm. 83 Caesarius 
quotes long passages from Origen's Hom. in Gen. 4; likewise, in Serm. 85 
many passages from Origen's Hom. in Gen. 8 are taken over. What is more, 
in Serm. ou for the theme of Pharaoh's hardened heart he shows to know, 


80 See V. Grossi, “A proposito della presenza di Origene in Praedestinatus,’ Augustinianum 
26 (1986) 229-240. 

8! See V. Grossi, "Il Decretum Gelasianum,’ Augustinianum 41 (2001) 231-255; Idem, "L'ori- 
genismo latino negli scritti agostiniani,” 82; C. Tibiletti, Pagine monastiche provenzali (Rome, 
1990). 

82 P, Christophe, Cassien et Césaire: prédicateurs de la morale monastique (Gembloux- 
Paris, 1969); W. Klingshirn, Caesarius of Arles. Life, Testament, Letters (Liverpool, 1994); idem, 
Caesarius of Arles. The Making of a Christian Community in Late Antique Gaul (Cambridge, 
1994), who focuses more on biographical and historical aspects rather than on theological 
ones. The Erotapokriseis ascribed to Caesarius are spurious; for a possible cultural contextu- 
alisation see I. Perczel, "Finding a Place for the Erotapokriseis of Pseudo-Caesarius: A New 
Document of Sixth-Century Palestinian Origenism,” ARAM 18-19 (2006—2007), 49-83. This 
goes in the same direction as the recent hypotheses of P. Tzamalikos on Cassian. Tzamalikos 
surmises that the Erotapokriseis are by Cassian the Sabaite. 
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and uses, the third book of Origen's IIepl àpy&v. This is the book in which 
Origen, beginning from a reflection of human free will and theodicy, came to 
the theorisation of apokatastasis.** Caesarius, to be sure, does not mention 
Origen; this, however, is a sign, not of ignorance, but of circumspection.* 
Although he is not explicit on this point, and in his sermons repeatedly 
threatens otherworldly punishments, Caesarius may have supported the 
apokatastasis theory. 


The Syriac Heritage of Origen and Evagrius. Philoxenus and Sudhaili 


Origen exerted an enormous influence on monasticism, not only in Gaul, 
but above all in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, especially through Evagrius 
and his followers.* Between the fifth and the sixth centuries, in the Syriac 
world, the apokatastasis doctrine was endorsed by Philoxenus of Mabbug 
(1 523) and Stephen Bar Sudhaili (+543 ca.), an Edessan monk. Philoxenus, 
an anti-Chalcedonian bishop who had studied in Edessa and the promoter 
ofa revision ofthe Peshitta that was the basis for the Harklean Syriac version 
of the NT and was completed by his chorepiscopus Polycarp in 508, seems 
to have supported apokatastasis. Moreover, he spoke of the culture, fame, 
and intelligence of Bardaisan, a supporter of that doctrine. Commenting 
on Matt 31—16,* he interpreted Jesus's baptism as a prefiguration of the 
apokatastasis of all to God, after the resurrection, when all will be submitted 
to the Son, and the Son to the Father, and God will be "all in all." 1Cor 15:28 
was Origen's and Nyssen's favourite Scriptural support for apokatastasis. As 
Philoxenus thought, all evil will disappear then, and God will animate all, as 
a soul animates the body. 

Philoxenus, in his Letter to Abraham and Orestes,** reports Stephen Bar 
Sudhaili's eschatological thought in a way that reminds one of Isaac of 


83 See my "La coerenza" 

84 See Gasparro, Origene e la tradizione, 97-106. 

85 On the latter see the Chapitres des disciples d'Évagre, par P. Géhin, SC 514 (Paris, 2007). 
According to A. Muravjev, “Macarian or Evagrian,” in Origeniana VIII, 185-1191, esp. 1186, 
Evagrian Origenism reached Syriac monasticism first through collections of sentences, and 
later by means of the whole works by Evagrius. 

86 See my Bardaisan of Edessa. A Reassessment of the Evidence and a New Interpretation, 
also in the Light of Origen and the Original Fragments from De India (Piscataway, 2009), 
287—288. 

87 See A. De Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog (Louvain, 1963), 394. 

88 Vat. Syr. 107; Syriac and English in A.L. Frotingham, Stephen Bar Sudhaili. The Syrian 
Mystic and the Book of Hierotheos (Leiden, 1886), 28-48; T. Jansma, "Philoxenus' Letter to 
Abraham and Orestes Concerning Stephen bar Sudhaili," Le Muséon 87 (1984) 79-86. 
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Nineveh, First Part 28,202—205 (and Maximus the Confessor?): after the six 
days ofthe present world, the seventh will be of rest, and the eight/first is the 
resurrection and restoration, when God will be “all in all.” This restoration, in 
the Book of the Holy Hierotheus (the name of the teacher of Ps. Dionysius”), 
which is ascribed to Stephen by some Syriac authors of the eighth and ninth 
centuries,” is conceived as a radical deification: all creatures will become 
one with God, and the Trinity itself will even become one hypostasis: the 
Spirit, the Son, and all creatures will be absorbed into the Father.” Stephen’s 
Origenism was an extreme Evagrianism, which culminated in a kind of 
monarchianism/pantheism.® He radicalised the notion, already found in 
Origen, of apokatastasis as 8€wo1g and metaphysical movement of return to 
unity. 

From the very beginning of the Book, the recommendation not to divulge 
it among uninitiated people characterises this work as esoteric. The author 
claims that he experienced the mystical union with the supreme Good 


$9? On both Isaac and Maximus see below. But a similar scheme, although apparently not 
involving restoration, is already found in the Epistle of Barnabas (second century): the six 
days or ages are those of history; with the end of the world there will come the seventh day 
of rest, after the second coming of Christ and the Judgment; a new world will begin on the 
eighth day. 

9? See below in this same chapter. 

9! Tt is a treatise in five memre, in Syriac (ms. British Museum, Add. 7189), entitled Book 
of the Holy Hierotheus on the Hidden Mysteries of the House of God. Its preface speaks of a 
supposed translation from Greek into Syriac, which should probably be seen as part of the 
literary fiction. That Sudhaili was the author of this book was already known to Cyriacus of 
Antioch (eighth century, quoted by Barhebraeus, Nomoc. 7,9), John of Dara (eighth century) 
in On the Resurrection of Human Bodies, 4,21, and Barhebraeus himself in his Mnarat Qudshe 
and Ecclesiastical History (222 Abbeloos-Lamy), who also attests that many thought that the 
book was written by “the holy Hierotheus, the master of the holy Dionysius." The Book of 
the Holy Hierotheus Ascribed to Stephen Bar-Sudhaile (c. 500A.D.), ed. F.S. Marsh (London, 
1927; Amsterdam, 1979 repr.); A. Vóóbus, “Discovery of New Manuscript Sources for the Book 
of Hierotheos,” Rivista di Studi Orientali 49 (1975) 185-189; D. Bundy, "The Book of the Holy 
Hierotheos and Manichaeism,” Augustinianum 26 (1986) 273-279. 

92 See my “Hierotheus,’ in New Patristic Dictionary, ed. A. Di Berardino (English edition 
forthcoming in Chicago from InterVarsity); “Deification—Theosis,” in Encyclopedia of the 
Bible and Its Reception (Berlin, 2009-). 

93 Cf. Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica d’ Evagre, 330-332. On Sudhaili, see Froting- 
ham, Stephen; Daley, Hope, 183-184; K. Piggéra, All-Erlósung und all-Einheit. Studien zum Buch 
des Heiligen Hierotheos und seine Rezeption in der syrisch-orthodoxen Theologie (Wiesbaden, 
2002); Idem, “Die Bildwelt im Buch des heiligen Hierotheos-ein philosophischer Mythos?," in 
Mystik-Metapher-Bild, Hrsg. M. Tamcke (Gottingen, 2008), 29-42; Rethinking Dionysius the 
Areopagite, ed. S. Coakley-Ch.M. Stang (Malden, MA, 2009), with my review in Review of Bib- 
lical Literature 2010, esp. I. Perczel, “The Earliest Syriac Reception of Dionysius,’ in Rethinking, 
27-42. Only Pinggéra’s works on “the holy Hierotheus” have been composed after the redis- 
covery of Evagrius’s importance. 
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more than once. Sudhaili explains the nature of the Good and the ascent 
of the mind toward it, stating that “All rational essences glorify and love 
the Essence from which they were separated." For it is from the primor- 
dial Essence that the spiritual and material universe proceeded. Sudhaili 
embraces the idea of the eventual end of punishments in the next word, 
whose function is thought to be purifying rather than retributive. In line 
with Nyssen's view, the final restoration will include even demons and the 
devil, whose redemption is minutely described in the Book, in a chapter 
entitled On the Repentance of Those Below. It is an Origenism like his, an 
exasperation and systematisation of Evagrianism, with the idea that all 
creatures will share God's very substance in the end, that seems to have 
been condemned at Constantinople (553), as I shall show. Indeed, Sudhaili 
depicted the spiritual resurrection, the mind's victory over the powers of 
evil (described as “not-being,” as in Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Evagrius), 
and its union with Christ-Logos, also depicted as the “Great Intellect” (sam 
re33), and then—once Christ has handed the Kingdom to the Father, accord- 
ing to 1Cor 15:224-28—with the Spirit and the Father. At this point, all dis- 
tinct existence will pass away, and only the absolute Good will remain, from 
which the universal Essence (ware = oocía) and all individual existences 
had proceeded, by which all is sustained, and to which all beings tend. “No 
being will perish or be destroyed, but all will return and be sanctified and 
united" to the supreme Good. Even beyond œa or “unity” (which was 
the culmination of Origen's escalation of image > likeness > unity), the Book 
posits “mingling” (ee bes ae, where any duality between lover and beloved, 
glorifier and glorified will vanish. Thus God “will be all in all,” in a substantial 
way. 

Philoxenus was also concerned that Sudhaili's doctrine might render 
Christ’s suffering and death superfluous—note that apokatastasis in Ori- 
gen is far from making them superfluous, but is rather based on them, as 
I have argued—, and thought that his conception of the final consubstan- 
tiality of all with God was impious, also because it even entailed the even- 
tual re-absorption of the three Persons of the Trinity in one and the same 
Essence, from which the first divine emanation proceeded at the beginning. 
This evidently destroyed the Cappadocian—but already Origenian, as I have 
demonstrated“— formulation of the Trinity as one essence (ovcta) in three 
individual substances (bnootdcetc). 


*1 In "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism" and “Origen ... and the Birth of the Trinitarian 
meaning of Hypostasis." 
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For his ideas, Sudhaili had to leave Edessa and flee to Palestine, near 
or in Jerusalem, where the monastic environment was more favourable 
to Origenism. It is uncertain whether he returned to Edessa later, where 
Barhebraeus locates his floruit around 542 CE in his ecclesiastical history (215 
Abbeloos-Lamy). On the same account, Sudhaili was also attacked by Jacob 
of Sarug, who wrote a letter to him insisting on the eternity of punishment 
and on the parallel between "life everlasting” and “hell/fire everlasting.” This 
argument is not supported by Scriptural terminology,” but it is present in a 
passage ascribed to Basil (and possibly spurious) I have already discussed, 
in Augustine, as I have shown, and then in Justinian, as I shall point out.°° 
Jacob’s argument was that God judges one’s intention; even if one’s sins have 
been limited in time, because one died, one would have gone on sinning for- 
ever if he had lived forever; therefore eternal punishment is right. This argu- 
ment would have sounded aberrant to Clement, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa 
and others who laid such emphasis on human free will and the possibility 
of conversion and redemption at any stage, even for demons, thanks to the 
healing and enlightening work of Christ-Logos. Jacob’s argument patently 
contradicts that of Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa that God decreed phys- 
ical death providentially, so to cut short each one’s sins and thus spare to all 
“an eternity of condemnation.” 

While Frothingham directly identified Hierotheus with Sudhaili, and 
regarded the latter as the teacher of Ps. Dionysius, the author of the Cor- 
pus Areopagiticum, Louth thinks that Sudhaili’s Book is later than the Corpus 
Areopagiticum, which Sudhaili knew and by which he was inspired (also 
in the choice of names from the apostolic era for pseudonymity).” Perczel 
has suggested that Stephen Bar Sudhaili is the “brother Mor Stephen” who 
is mentioned in Sergius of Reshaina’s introduction to his Syriac translation 


9?5 In the Bible, the adjective is aiwvioc, which does not mean “eternal, everlasting”; this is 
the meaning of &iðıoç, and only life is called &tðıoç in the Bible and many Greek Fathers, never 
death or punishment. See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new ed. 

96 See above, Ch. 3, section on Basil; above in this same Ch. 4, section on Augustine; 
below in this same chapter, section on Justinian. On Jacob’s eschatology see at least Th. Kol- 
laparampil, Jacob of Sarug’s Homilies on the Resurrection (Piscataway, 2008). 

97 A. Louth, “The Reception of Dionysius up to Maximus the Confessor,” in Rethinking, 
43-54. A confession of faith ascribed to Hierotheus and contained in an Arabic manuscript 
(Arab. Vat. 409f. 397) also reveals elements of pantheism and mysticism that are found 
in Sudhaili’s Book. A detailed commentary of the Book, which is extant, was authored by 
Theodosius of Antioch (ninth century), and Barhebraeus wrote an abridgement of it, to 
which he attached a commentary mainly derived from that of Theodosius. He joined the 
sections of the Book that deal with the beginning and the end; protology and eschatology 
were closely related in the Origenian tradition. 
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of the Corpus Dionysianum, in which Sergius reads the Corpus in the light 
of the Evagrian doctrine and to which I shall return;*? Sergius wishes him 
to enjoy the eventual apokatastasis.? Should this identification be cor- 
rect, Stephen would have helped Sergius in his translation; this would also 
explain the shared vocabulary between this translation and the Book of 
Hierotheus. The radical Origenism of the Book of Hierotheus and of the intro- 
duction and translation ofthe Corpus Dionysianum by Sergius makes it more 
likely that Ps. Dionysius himself belonged to an Origenian milieu. 

In Syriac culture, after Sudhaili, a reaction seems to have taken place, 
animated by those who wanted to purify Evagrius's thought from Stephen's 
interpretation and radicalisation. In the sixth century, Hnana of Adiabene, 
too, a prolific exegete and the head of the illustrious School of Nisibis, 
was accused of "Origenism" by the katholikos Isho‘yav.°° There seems to 
be no way, however, to determine whether he supported the doctrine of 
apokatastasis. 


The Mystery of Ps. Dionysius, His Teacher, and His Lost Writings 


Hierotheus, whose name appears in the title of Bar Sudhaili's Origenistic 
and pantheistic Book ofthe Holy Hierotheus—provided that Sudhaili is really 
its author, as it seems—is presented by Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite as 
his own teacher." In DN 3,2 Hierotheus is praised as superior to all other 
Christian sages after the apostles—a description that immediately reminds 


98 See below in this same chapter, section on Ps. Dionysius. 
99 I, Perczel, "The Earliest Syriac Reception of Dionysius,” in Rethinking, 27—42. 

100 Cf. A.H. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom. The School of Nisibis and 
Christian Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia, 2006), 169-203 (my 
review in Hugoye 10,2 [2007] $81-18). The decline of the School of Nisibis at the beginning 
of the VII cent. might be connected with the controversy surrounding Hnana of Adiabene, 
who led the school in those days: the Barhadbshabba who wrote the so-called Cause of the 
Foundation of the Schools, which displays high praises of Hnana, may be the same as the one 
who signed the condemnation of Hnana and left the School of Nisibis: in this case, one ought 
to suppose a change in his attitude toward Hnana. This is entirely possible, since the Cause 
was probably written before the outbreak of the controversy, which is, at any rate, difficult 
to reconstruct: he too was charged with "Origenism," but this had meantime become so 
multivalent and vague an accusation that it is unclear what the point of the controversy was. 

101 A. Louth, Denys the Areopagite (London, 2001?), 28-29: Hierotheus's significance to Ps. 
Dionysius is to be seen in relation to liturgy; 102-103: Hierotheus is important for his mystical 
experience. On the author ofthe Corpus, who is enjoying a revival of interest in scholarship, I 
limit myself to referring to selected works in addition to Louth's: Coakley-Stang, Rethinking; 
A. Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition from Plato to Denys (Oxford, 20067), 
K. Ruh, Die mystische Gotteslehre des Dionysius Areopagita (München, 1987); B.R. Suchla, 
Verteidigung eines platonischen Denkmodells einer christlichen Welt (Gottingen, 1995); Y. de 
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me of Didymus's and Jerome's description of Origen, when Jerome was still 
an admirer of Origen; might this mean that Hierotheus for Ps. Dionysius 
and Sudhaili was a counterpart of Origen?—, and is depicted as a contem- 
porary of the apostles (like Dionysius himself) who attended the blessed 
Virgin's funeral.” In DN 2,910 and 415-17 Dionysius allegedly quotes two 
excerpts from works by Hierotheus. In the first, the reference he gives is to 
Hierotheus's Elements of Theology (eo open atotyetwoets), a pendant to the 
allegedly lost Outlines of Theology (&oXoyucoi brotunwaetc) by Ps. Dionysius 
himself, to which I shall return in a moment. In the second quotation, the 
reference is to Hierotheus's Hymns on Love ('Epoxtuxol Duo), It has been sug- 
gested that these are in fact works stemming from the school of Edessa, or 
in any case from a Syriac milieu, toward the end of the fifth century. It is 
also possible that these works of Hierotheus did not have an autonomous 
existence, but are due to Ps. Dionysius himself, or even that they were never 


Andia (ed.), Denys l'Aréopagite et sa postérité (Paris, 1997); Die Dionysius-Rezeption im Mit- 
telalter, eds. T. Boiadjiev-G. Kapriev-A. Speer (Turnhout, 2000); S. Lilla, Dionigi Areopagita 
e il platonismo cristiano (Brescia, 2005); Chr. Schafer, The Philosophy of Dionysius the Are- 
opagite (Leiden, 2006), especially on De divinis nominibus; E. Perl, Theophany (Albany, NY, 
2007), on Ps. Dionysius’ Neoplatonism, independently of Christian aspects, praes. Ch. 1 
on God's transcendence and apophaticism and 3 on the ontological non-subsistence of 
evil (on which see also C. Scouteris, “Malum privatio est,” in Studia Patristica 18,3 [1989] 
539-550); B.R. Suchla, Dionysius Areopagita: Leben-Werk-Wirkung (Freiburg, 2008); T. Alex- 
opoulos, “Inwieweit ist die Synthese zwischen Neuplatonismus und Christentum in der 
philosophisch-theologischen Position des Dionysius Areopagita gelungen?" Jahrbuch für Reli- 
gionsphilosophie 8 (2009) 119-138. R.A. Arthur, "The Dating of the Dionysian Corpus,” in Stu- 
dia Patristica 44 (2010) 171-177; F. Ivanovic (ed.), Dionysius the Areopagite between Ortho- 
doxy and Heresy (Newcastle, 2011), praes. G. Kocijancic, "The Identity of Dionysius the Are- 
opagite," Ch. 2. Louth, “The Reception,” 43, observes that the Neoplatonism of the Corpus 
Areopagiticum has been “invoked to demonstrate" that its author “was not really a Christian 
at all, but a pagan Neoplatonist who sought to preserve in the harshly Christian empire of 
Justinian the Neoplatonic tradition." He cites Vanneste, Hathaway, and Brons as examples 
among many. I could add C.M. Mazzucchi, "Damascio autore del Corpus Dionysiacum e il 
dialogo Peri politikés epistémés,’ Aevum 80 (2006) 299-334, who proposes an identification 
with Damascius, already defended by Ronald Hathaway (reactions, e.g., in V. Napoli, Emexewa 
tod £vóc [Catania-Palermo, 2008], 217; E. Fiori, Adamantius 14 [2008] 670—672). Like Perczel, 
Paul Rorem, Ysabel de Andia, Alexander Golitzin, and others, among whom recently P. Gavri- 
lyuk, "Did Ps.-Dionysius Live in Constantinople?" Vigiliae Christianae 62 (2008) 505—514, and 
R. Arthur, Pseudo-Dionysius as Polemicist (London, 2008), who proposes Sergius of Reshaina 
as the author of the Corpus (ch. 4), Louth sees in Ps. Dionysius a Christian, a hypothesis 
already envisaged by Hausherr and Balthasar, and sees the Caelestis Hierarchia as a response 
to the Book of Hierotheus. 

102 The reference to the Virgin is almost universally received by scholars, but Perczel, “The 
Reception," adduces this as an interesting example of how alternatives can be found to John 
of Scythopolis' interpretations. The reference to the Dormition is John's interpretation of 
Ps. Dionysius's words, which might also refer to a council he attended together with other 
colleagues (bishops), possibly Chalcedon. 
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written by anyone, but their purported quotations were composed by Ps. 
Dionysius. Or else, as I would suggest as a possible alternative, these might 
be allusions to Origen's works: the Epwttxoi Suvot might conceal a reference 
to Origen's Commentary on the Song of Songs—which, as I shall show, Ps. 
Dionysius knew very well—, and the OeoAoytxai otoiyerwoeiç might refer to 
Origen's Tepi 'Apyóv, or to the whole of Origen's work. 

The portrait of Hierotheus that emerges from Ps. Dionysius is that of 
a sublime theologian and mystic, ma8wv tà Deia, whose writings are Sev- 
tépa Adyta, like a “second Scripture" (this, again, would fit well with Ori- 
gen's inspired exegesis; it might even hint at what Origen called devtepwaeic, 
which included, again, the Song of Songs lm Ps. Dionysius's claim that he 
was taught by Hierotheus, “holy God," might even mean that Ps. Diony- 
sius intended to suggest that his own writings were divinely inspired, or 
that they were inspired by Origen. The first of the two above-cited excerpts 
treats Christ-Logos, who maintains the harmony ofthe parts and the whole, 
being above both the parts and the whole, in terms that strongly resemble 
Clement's and Origen's theology. The second expounds the gradation of 
love, whose different forms and powers are reduced to unity: the Neopla- 
tonic motif culminates in the Christian principle of God—dyany. Love is a 
unifying force that moves all, from the Good to the last of beings and from 
the last of beings to the Good. This would be perfectly attuned indeed with 
a reference to Origen's Commentary on the Song of Songs. 

In a catalogue of Constantinople manuscripts! there even appears a 
confusion between Hierotheus and Dionysius the Areopagite. Indeed, Ps. 
Dionysius affirms (DN 3,2-3) that his works are but explications of Hiero- 
theus's "synoptic" teaching, directed to initiated. Interestingly, being a pseu- 
donym, Hierotheus is not included in the list of objections to the identi- 


103 Tn the prologue to his Commentary on the Song of Songs Origen ascribes a peculiar 
status to the first chapters of Genesis, those including the creation account. He declares that 
these chapters must be studied only at the end of one's cursus studiorum, after the rest ofthe 
Bible, just like the Song of Songs (these Biblical books constitute what he calls the Sevtepwoetc, 
since they must come after all the rest in one's study plan). The reason is easy to see: the 
Genesis account of creation, just as the Song of Songs (and we could add Revelation), ought 
to be entirely allegorized and cannot absolutely be taken literally. Therefore, they require a 
mature student. See my "The Philosophical Stance of Allegory" and further details in "Plato 
in Origen's and Gregory of Nyssa's Conception ofthe Arkhé and the Telos,” in Plato in the Third 
Sophistic, ed. R. Fowler (Berlin, 2013). 

104 See my "Clement's Notion of the Logos ‘All Things as One: Its Alexandrian Background 
in Philo and Developments in Origen and Nyssen,” in Alexandrian Personae: Scholarly Culture 
and Religious Traditions in Ancient Alexandria, ed. Z. Ple$e (Tübingen, 2013). 

105 A. Possevini, Apparatus Sacer (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1608), II, 46. 
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fication of the author of the Corpus Dionysianum with the Dionysius con- 
verted by Paul in sixth-century presbyter Theodore's The Book of St. Diony- 
sius Is Authentic (ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 1, 1a-2a Bekker). Ps. Dionysius's ref- 
erence to Hierotheus as a contemporary of the apostles fits well within his 
pseudonymity strategy, of which the choice ofa name that refers to the Athe- 
nian philosopher converted by Paul after his Areopagus speech (Acts 17) is 
part and parcel. After Louth's insight,” Stang suggests that, just as Paul used 
the Greek philosophical thought on the divine as a basis for his own dis- 
course about Christian theology, so did the author of the Corpus;'? only, 
in the sixth century the philosophers at stake were no longer Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, but late Neoplatonists. Indeed, Paul's Athenian speech is the point 
of departure of Patristic philosophy, beginning with Justin, the first Christian 
Platonist, who seems to me to have programmatically alluded to it."° His sec- 
ond Apology refers to Paul's Athenian speech when in 10,6 it observes that 
Socrates criticised pagan polytheism and exhorted people “to the knowl- 
edge of the unknown God [Ozo tod &yvwotov | through rational investigation,” 
which clearly alludes to Acts 17:23. Ps. Dionysius, like Paul and Origen, his 
inspirers, wanted to make the riches of Greek metaphysics and theology 
fruitful for the Christian theologico-philosophical discourse. He agrees with 
Paul (Rom 1:20—25) that the Greeks received from God the true philosophy 
that leads to the knowledge of God. The Greeks lost it in pagan polytheism, 
but precisely philosophers could recover it, thanks to henotheism™ and a 


106 This lost work refuted four objections to the authenticity: both Eusebius and other 
Fathers never cite the Corpus; the Corpus expounds traditions that have developed progres- 
sively inside the Church; the author cites Ignatius who lived after Dionysius. 

107 Louth, Denys, 10-1, observes that to Dionysius Athens meant philosophy, specifically 
Plato; therefore, by choosing the persona of Dionysius, the author of the Corpus intended to 
convey the message that “the truths that Plato grasped belong to Christ.” 

108 See my “Philosophen und Prediger: Dion und Paulus—pagane und christliche weise 
Manner,” in Dion von Prusa. Der Philosoph und sein Bild, eingeleitet, übersetzt, und mit 
interpretierenden Essays versehen von H.-G. Nesselrath et al. (Tübingen, 2009), 183-210. 

109 Ch. Stang, “Dionysius, Paul, and the Significance of the Pseudonym,” in Rethinking, 
11-25. 

10 See my “Alle radici della filosofia patristica: Paolo all'Areopago e l'eredità del pensiero 
greco,” Invigilata Lucernis 30 (2008) 149176; "Dieu et la philosophie: le discours de Paul à 
Athènes dans trois 'actes apocryphes' et la philosophie patristique," Gregorianum 93 (2012) 
75-91. 

111 [ prefer to speak of henotheism within “paganism” rather than monotheism. On this 
question see M. Frede, “Monotheism and Pagan Philosophy in Late Antiquity,’ in Pagan 
Monotheism in Late Antiquity, eds. Id.-P. Athanassiadi (Oxford, 1999), 41-68, and the whole 
book, with the reviews of MJ. Edwards, Journal of Theological Studies 51 (2000), 339-342, 
and T.D. Barnes, "Monotheists All? Phoenix 55 (2001) 142-162; H.J. Klauck, "Pantheisten, 
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more dignified notion of the divinity, gained through the seeds of the Logos 
that God's Logos itself, Christ, sowed in them. This reflects the conception of 
Justin and Clement, assimilated by Origen and subsequent Patristic philoso- 
phers, among whom Ps. Dionysius. 

These, from Justin to Ps. Dionysius (and later on Maximus and Eriugena), 
were Christian Platonists, influenced by Stoicism as well. The author of 
Acts, however, as Ps. Dionysius surely noticed, does not mention Platonists 
among those who were eager to learn more about Paul's theology in Athens, 
but only Stoics and Epicureans. Yet, the first century marked the revival 
of Platonism with Middle Platonism. Now, this odd absence can point to 
the historicity of the Athenian episode in Acts 17: Paul did not find Middle 
Platonists in Athens at the time of his Areopagus speech, toward the middle 
of the fist century, because historically they were not yet there. Ammonius, 
Plutarch's teacher, arrived only later from Alexandria to set up a school in 
Athens. This is probably not quite the kind of reflection that might have 
occurred to Ps. Dionysius; he is more likely to have justified the absence 
of the Platonists, if he noticed it, by thinking that these were the closest of 
all philosophers to Paul's Christian message and did not need to argue with 
him. 

Also, the author of the Acts of Philip™ clearly echoes Paul's Areopagus 
episode, insisting on its philosophical context. Philip, not by accident one of 
the apostles who belonged to the group ofthe “Hellenists,” is sent to preach, 
like Paul, to the Athenians. There he is mistaken for a philosopher because 
of his garb, and he speaks before philosophers, who, as in the case of Paul in 
Acts, are very interested in what he has to say. His is a religious discourse, but 
Christianity in the Philip episode is already characterised as a philosophy, as 


Polytheisten, Monotheisten,” in Religion und Gesellschaft im frühen Christentum (Tübingen, 
2003), 3-56; Id., The Religious Context of Early Christianity (Minneapolis, 2003), 331-428, on 
the relationship between philosophy and religion in the imperial age; M.J. Edwards, "Pagan 
and Christian Monotheism in the Age of Constantine,’ in Approaching Late Antiquity. The 
Transformation from Early to Late Empire, eds. Id.-Simon Swain (Oxford, 2004), 211-234, who 
argues that pagan monotheism never existed in the Roman Empire; Religiöse Philosophie und 
philosophische Religion der frühen Kaiserzeit, eds. R. Hirsch-Luipold-H. Górgemanns-M. von 
Albrecht (Tübingen, 2009) with my review in Anzeiger für die Altertumswissenschaft 64,3/4 
(Juli/Oktober 2011) 168—171; I. Ramelli, “Monoteismo,” in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico e di Anti- 
chita Cristiane, ed. A. Di Berardino, II (Genoa, 2007), 3350-3358; One God. Pagan Monotheism 
inthe Roman Empire, eds. S. Mitchell—P. van Nuffelen (Cambridge, 2010); Monotheism between 
Pagans and Christians in Late Antiquity, eds. Eid. (Leuven, 2010). 

112 Ed. E Bovon-B. Bouvier-F. Amsler; Corpus Christianorum Apocrypha u (Turnhout, 
1999). See my "Mansuetudine, grazia e salvezza negli Acta Philippi Invigilata Lucernis 29 
(2007) 215-228. 
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Justin defined it drawing inspiration from Paul's Areopagus speech. His line 
was followed by Clement, Origen, Nyssen, and Ps. Dionysius. It is meaningful 
that the accusation against Philip is no longer of introducing new deities, 
as that against Paul, but of introducing a new, strange philosophy. That 
this philosophy is characterised theologically—just as Justin's piAocogia Octo 
and, later on, Ps. Dionysius's own philosophy—is evident from the decision 
of the Athenian philosophers to write, not to some philosophers, but to 
Ananias, the Hebrew high priest. He comes to Athens for a public discussion 
with Philip, again in front of the Athenian philosophers, as in Acts 17, and 
again on theological matters." 

Allegedly the disciple of Hierotheus in the apostolic age, and allegedly 
the Athenian convert of St. Paul, Ps. Dionysius, a Christian Neoplatonist 
stemming, as it seems, from a Syriac environment, is probably an Origenian 
Platonist. Gregory of Nyssa's influence was strong on him; from Origen's and 
Nyssen's apophaticism he derived his own negative theology." There are 
even verbal borrowings from Gregory of Nyssa (such as the newly coined 
OconAoc (a in DN 2,9, from Nyssen's 0córAacoc, In Eccl. GNO V 336) and 
Origen (such as povàç xoi év&ç: see below), and precise, peculiar theologi- 
cal details that go back to them." It seems significant to me that in a core 
passage concerning ecstasy, in MT 1,1, Ps. Dionysius inserted a quotation 
(návta àpgAov) from Plotinus (gede návta, Enn. 5,317), who inspired Gre- 
gory Nyssen as well on this score Dn Ps. Dionysius maintained that rational 


113 See my "Philosophen und Prediger, 183-210. 

114 See, e.g., É. Des Places, “Le Ps. Denys I’ Aréopagite, ses précurseurs et sa posterité,” Dia- 
logues d'Histoire Ancienne 7 (1981) 323-332; P. Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within 
the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (Toronto, 1984); A. Ghisalberti, "Conoscere negando,” in La dif- 
ferenza e l'origine (Milan, 1987), 20-40; D. Carabine, The Unknown God: Negative Theology in 
the Platonic Tradition: Plato to Eriugena (Louvain, 1995); D. Turner, The Darkness of God. Neg- 
ativity in Christian Mysticism (Cambridge, 1995), 19-49; W. Beierwaltes, Der verborgene Gott 
(Trier, 1997); J.P. Williams, "The Apophatic Theology of Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite,” 
Downside Review 117 (1999), 157-172; 235-250; Ch.A. Terezis, "Aspects de la notion de ‘mal’ 
chez Proclus et chez Denys l Aréopagite," Byzantion 70 (2000) 491-506; A. Meis Wormer, “Die 
Verborgenheit Gottes im Hóhenliedkommentar Gregors von Nyssa und ihre Rezeption durch 
Pseudo-Dionysius,' Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 77 (2001) 73-107; J. Dietrich, “Neg- 
ative Theologie bei Ps.Dionysios Areopagita und Mose ben Maimon,” Theologie und Philoso- 
phie 76 (2001) 161-184. On evil in Proclus see now also R. Chlup, “Proclus’ Theory of Evil: An 
Ethical Perspective,” International Journal of the Platonic Tradition 3 (2009) 26—57. 

115 Eg. the notion that the Incarnation bears on “theology,” and not simply on “economy.” 
See A. Ojell, "The Most Evident Idea in Theology? Gregory of Nyssa and Ps. Dionysius on the 
Theological Significance of Incarnation," in Studia Patristica 46 (2010) 183-188. 

116 See my "Apofatismo cristiano e relativismo pagano: un confronto tra filosofi platonici,” 
in Verità e mistero nel pluralismo culturale della tarda antichità, ed. A.M. Mazzanti (Bologna, 
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creatures will be united to God in the end," and I shall point out elements 
that suggest that both in preserved and in lost works he supported the the- 
ory of apokatastasis. In this, he probably followed authors he knew, such as 
Clement, Origen, Gregory Nyssen, Evagrius, and Neoplatonism, from which 
he inherited the pový-npóoðoç-Żnıotpopńý scheme; he also shared with these 
thinkers the metaphysical tenet of the ontological non-subsistence of evil 
(see below). Apokatastasis for Ps. Dionysius— just as for Eriugena after- 
wards!'*— coincides with the culmination of ¿niotpogh, the third movement, 
the return of all beings to their Cause: 


The Cause of All is “all in all,” according to the Biblical saying [xat& tò Aóytov],!' 
and certainly it must be praised in that it is the Giver of existence to all, 
the Originator of all beings, who brings all to perfection [veXewtuxr], holding 
them together and protecting them; their seat, which has them all return to 
itself [npàóc Zou ¿niotpenth], and this in a unified, irresistible and absolute 
[acvetws], and transcendent way. (DN 1,7,596c-597a) 


Again, Ps. Dionysius insists that God is “the Cause of the perfecting [teAst- 
wots] of all beings |...] it has pre-taken in itself all beings with the perfect 
acts of goodness of its providence, which is the cause of all.” That all beings 
are brought to perfection by God, that they will all return to God, and that 
God's goodness and providence are the cause of all, is surely coherent with 
an apokatastasis vision. In this connection Ps. Dionysius speaks ofthe escha- 
tological moAtyyeveota (EH 7,1,1.3; 7.3.1). 

Moreover, Ps. Dionysius used the apokatastasis terminology itself. Like 
Evagrius, he may even have played on the astronomical meaning ofthe very 
term ànoxatáotacıç to allude, allegorically, to the eventual restoration. In 
DN p. 146,19 Suchla,”° the return of heavenly bodies is decided by God, the 


2009), 101-169, and with further arguments "Silenzio apofatico in Gregorio di Nissa: un 
confronto con Plotino e un'indagine delle ascendenze origeniane,’ in Silenzio e Parola (Rome, 
2012). 

117 Cf. Daley, Hope, 183: “The goal of all created existence, in the Dionysian system, is to 
regain the lost unity of intelligent creatures with God in contemplative knowledge and love, 
a unity that forms in the creature the likeness of God"; Y. de Andia, "Philosophie et union 
mystique chez le Ps.Denys I’ Aréopagite,” in Sophies Maietores. Hommages a J. Pépin, édd. 
M.-O. Goulet-Cazé-G. Madec-D. O'Brien (Paris, 1992), 511-531; Wadem, “Mystères, unification 
et divinisation de l'homme selon Denys l'Aréopagite," Orientalia Christiana Periodica 63 
(1997) 273-332; P. Rorem, Ps.-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to 
their Influence (New York, 1993); J. Rico Pavés, Semejanza a Dios y divinización en el Corpus 
Dionysiacum (Toledo, 2001). 

118 See below in this same chapter, the last section. 

119 1Cor 15:28, Origen's favourite passage in support of the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

120 Edition by B.R. Suchla, Corpus Dionysiacum I (DN) (Berlin, 1990). 
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Good, and the light of the sun is (with an obvious reminiscence of Plato) 
the symbol of the Good; thus, in the light of this symbolic interpretation of 
the heavenly bodies, the apokatastasis of the stars may well be the symbol 
of the general apokatastasis, this too provided by God." Indeed, if the 
sun represents the Good/God, the heavenly bodies can well represent the 
rational creatures who participate in the Good. Even more interesting is 
DN p. 20244, in which God's power is said to proceed down to all beings, 
to preserve them by leading them to their own good, to preserve angels 
uncontaminated, to order the apokatastasis of heavenly bodies, and even 
to offer deification as a gift, providing the relevant capacity to those who 
will be éx8eotuevor.!” In this passage, again, astronomical apokatastasis can 
well be a symbol of the restoration of rational creatures, all the more in 
that it is mentioned between the idea of the angels, who are preserved 
uncontaminated, and that of the 9wotg of rational creatures. 

The most significant point, however, is that at least two passages from 
the Corpus Areopagiticum prove that for Ps. Dionysius the third Neopla- 
tonic metaphysical movement, that of émtotpogy, after ový and mpóoðoç, 
indeed coincides with d&noxatéotact¢. In EH 82,17 and 83,7 the movement 
of the priest from the altar to the extremities of the church and then back 
to the altar is assimilated to the divine movements of npóo8oc and émtotpo- 
gy, and it is remarkable that for this movement of return the terminology 
of apokatastasis is used: tuv én’ adt@ Tehetwtimas dnoxaSiotduevoy, in refer- 
ence to the priest's return to the altar (82,17), and eig thv oixeiav doy duet. 
Gre doxadioratat, in reference to the spiritual interpretation of this return 
(83,7). Apokatastasis is the return to the Monad and unification (elc thv oi- 
xeiav povdda cuveryetan xot £vortotet oc En’ abt lepd¢ dvayouevous, where, 
moreover, the application of the terminology of oikeidsis to the notion of 


121 Téy ovpavioy doyav xai dnonepatwcewy aitia tàyaðóv [...] tio auuewë Dou odpavoropias 
Kloen xal TOV dotpMwY TaEEwY [...] xal ge TAV 800 Pwothpwv, oüc xà Adyia kade? ueydXouc, 
ATÒ TOV adTaY elc TH AÙTA TMEPLOdIKHS amoxatactdcEews [...] Ti dv Tiç Pain nepi adTHS Kad’ avthv 
THS NALaxhs dutivos; Ex tayadod yàp TÒ qc xol eixwy vc adyaSdtytos. 

122 TIpdetat Bé ta THs cevexAcinton Suvdmrews xoi el dvOpr rovc xal CHa xod puta xal thv Bing Tod 
TAVTÒÇ gien [...] xoi tac TOO navtòç tåke xai EVONLOTLVAGS elc TO obcetov dyabdv Steowlet xal tàs 
GOatvdrcouc TOV cyyEAtKdv Evddwv Cod; &AWBYTOUS StapuArdttet xal tàs odpaviaç xal pwompıxàç 
xai dotpmous odcias xoi c&&etc &vaMoiwtovç xal Tov alva Sacha elvan zoue xal Tag tod xpóvou 
mrepteAtEets Stoxpivet rev at rpoó8otc, guud) 8& tats doxatactdceat [...] xat THY Tod maVvTd¢ 
aSidAUTOV Loviv doparietat xai thv Béwow adtyy Gopetrot Svat elc Todt rafe ExBeoupevotc 
napéyovoa. On deification in Ps. Dionysius see at least Y. de Andia, L'union à Dieu chez Denys 
l'Aréopagite (Leiden, 1996), and now V. Kharlamov, The Beauty ofthe Unity and the Harmony 
of the Whole: The Concept of Theosis in the Theology of Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite (Eugene, 
OR, 2009). 
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apokatastasis is inherited from Origen and Gregory of Nyssa). This is the full 
passage, which requires to be read entirely and in Greek: 


Tov tepdpyny evdews idetv dd tod Belov Quctatowplou uéypi vv Ecydtw tod (god 
pev evoopiag ióvta xal mad én’ adt@ tederwtinads dmoxahaotduevov."H te yàp Garë 
TAVTA Deag LaxapLotys, el xod dyabdotytt Deia modetowy elc TAV TOV PETEXÓVTWV 
adtis icp dv xoivwviav, à ot ëkw tig xaT odclav dxwwytov otdcews xai Spdaews 
yivetau, rác dé tots Beoet Bon dvardyws Ede nepi Exvtyv Svtws oo xal THs 
oixetas AWG OÙ napaxtvovpevy tadtotytos. Qoadtws h Vela tig cuvdEews TENET), 
x&v Eviatav xal dA fjv ëxovoa xai ouventvypévyy dpei elc thv tepav moucALoy 
réi cupóAov. pravOpwnws mAndivytal xol uéypt nons xwph THS tepopyuci]c 
elxovoypaglac, GAN’ £voeiBGc èx tobtwv adic eic thv olxelav uováóa cuvdyetat xal 
Evomolel Tous &r ogrgu lepws dvayouevouc. 


Kat& tov adtov äu Deoeëg tpónov ó Ocloc tepdpyng, ei xal thv Evialav adtod 
THS lepapyias exiotmHpyy dyalosiððç elc vobc UmoPeByxdtag xat&yel Tots "ém 
lepOv alviypdtwv mày Osot ypwpevoc, dXX" oft wo dmddvtog xal Tots Hrtoow 
AKATATKETOS Els THY oixelav àpyýv duElWTWS dnoxaSiotatat xod THY elc TO £v EavTOD 
voEpav Tomaduevos ciooðov dpa xadap®ç tods THY TEeAoUMEVWY Evoeldeig AóYyouc 
THS &nl Ta SedtEpa MiAavOownov Mpoddov TO mépoc TH elc TA TPATA Ogtovépay 
EMT TPOPYY TOLOUMEVOS. 


In an inspired way it is possible to see the priest, who holds the holy power, 
go from the divine altar to the most extreme parts of the temple with the 
perfume (of incense), and then return back [lit. be restored] to the same altar, 
having fulfilled all to perfection. Indeed, also God's sovereign beatitude, which 
transcends all, even if, out ofits divine goodness, it makes itself available to the 
communion of those holy creatures who participate in it, nevertheless does 
not exit the immobile rest and stability that characterise its own nature, and 
yet it shines forth in the very same way to all those who are in the image of 
God, while remaining in itself from the ontological point of view, absolutely 
without moving from its identity. 


In the same way, the divine mystery of the office, although it has a single, sim- 
ple, and unified principle, multiplies itself into a sacred variety of symbols out 
of love for the human beings, and extends down to all the holy iconography, 
but from all this in turn it gathers itself back into its own monad in a unified 
way, and unifies those who are led back up to itselfin a holy manner. 


Exactly in the same godlike way, thus, the divine priest brings down to his 
inferiors his unitary science of the hierarchy by imitation of the divine good- 
ness, using the multiplicity of the holy enigmas, but in turn he is restored to 
his original principle without suffering any diminution, qua free and indepen- 
dent of his inferiors. And, having made his intellectual entrance into the One, 
he sees in a pure way the unitary logoi of the ceremonies celebrated, making 
the goal and perfecting of the procession toward the second realities, dictated 
by love for human beings, the divine return to the first realities. 


My contention is further confirmed by DN 4,14 (p. 160,15), in which the meta- 
physical movement of éntotpopy or return (cic thyadov emtotpe@opevny), 
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which comes after that of npóoðoç or procession (&yaðv póo8ov), is identi- 
fied with amoxatdotacts outright. Indeed, the terminology of apokatastasis 
is directly employed for the ¿nıotpogh: God's love forms a circle that pro- 
ceeds from the Good—for God is “Beauty and Good itself"—and returns to 
the Good; it “always proceeds, remains, and returns to the same" Good (xa- 
TÀ TO AUTO vol npoïwv del xal LEVY Kal dog ëroräueuoc), All this is a doctrine 
that Ps. Dionysius ascribes to his teacher Hierotheus, who developed it in 
his Hymns on Love: 


Td uóvov aŭto Or’ Eauto xadov xal dyadov vol Wome £xqovoty dvta Eavtod OU Eavtod 
xal ths eEnpnuevys Evocews cya» mododov xoi Eowtiyy xivnow ånAÑv, adtoxl- 
vytov, abtevépyytov, Tpoodcay £v THAI xal éx Tya tots odo éxBAvlopevyy 
xai adbg eic äu äu emotpepouevyy. Ev @ xod td dteAedtyTOv Eaxvtod xal &vap- 
xov d Beioe pws evdeixvutat Stapepdvtws WomeEp Tiç didios xúxoç dia tåyaðóv, Ex 
tåyaðoð xal év ra Béi xal cis tdyadov ev movet covertEer mepimopevdpevos xal èv 
TADTA Kal KATH TO ato xai npoïwy del Kal uévov xai dmoKaHOTaMEVOS. 


Todta xal 6 xAetvóc NUdv lepoteAcotig EvSeus úpyyýoato KATH TOUS EpWTIKOUS 
Suvous, Ov on ğtorov ériuvyobjvon xal olov lepdv twa xepo uy. emBetvar TH 
nepil Eopwtog NUMV Aën: Tov Eowta, cite Belov elite ayyeAtndv eire vospóv eite 
ipuxuxóv elte qucucóv eroe, Evwtixyy Tiva xad cvyKPATICYY évvorjoe pev SOU 


The only one who is Beauty and Good per se is the manifestation, so to 
say, of itself through itself, the good procession of the transcendent unity, 
and simple movement of love, self-moving, self-operating, proceeding in the 
Good and gushing out from the Good to the beings and returning again to 
the Good. In this the divine love exceptionally clearly shows its own lack of 
an end and a beginning, like a kind of infinite and absolutely eternal circle 
through the Good, from the Good, in the Good, and toward the Good, proceeding 
around in an introversive non-wandering spiral, always proceeding, remain- 
ing, and returning [lit. being restored] in the same movement and the same 
way. 


These truths were also explained, in his divinely inspired exegesis, by my 
illustrious and holy initiator in his Hymns on Love. It will be particularly 
appropriate to quote from these Hymns and thus provide my own discourse 
on love with a sacred introduction, as it were: "Love, be it divine or angelic or 
intellectual or psychic/animal or physical, should be understood as a unitive 
force that gathers together ..." 


This inspired exegete is probably Origen in his commentary on the Song of 
Songs. Ps. Dionysius is indeed paraphrasing the initial sections of this com- 
mentary. This is why I wonder again whether there may be a relationship 
between these épwttxoi Üuvot and Origen's commentary on the Song of Songs, 
all the more in that Origen notably used £poc—reworking and changing its 
Platonic meaning— besides &yáry to refer to God's love, and did conceive 
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it as a unifying force, exactly as Hierotheus did according to Ps. Dionysius. 
Thus, for instance, in Comm. in Cant. prol. 2,16 he insisted that besides 
carnalis amor or Cupido one should also admit of quidam spiritalis amor 
(ews) relevant to the interior homo. It is Origen that Ps. Dionysius had likely 
in mind when in DN 4,12 he remarks that “the theologians” treated dyany 
and £poc as synonyms; this is also why he ascribes gow¢ to the Divinity in 
DN 4,10. A further clue is that when Ps. Dionysius cites Ignatius to justify 
his bold application of the ëpwç terminology to divine love in DN 4,12, he is 
obviously repeating Origen's move in his commentary on the Song of Songs: 
Non ergo interest utrum amari [£p&c0ot] dicatur Deus aut diligi [&yanâcðar], 
nec puto quod culpari possit si quis Deum, sicut Iohannes caritatem [&yany], 
ita ipse amorem [€ows]| nominet. Denique memini aliquem sanctorum dixisse, 
Ignatium nomine, de Christo: Meus autem amor [pws] crucifixus est (prol. 
2,36). In general, not only the application of £poc to God, but also the 
doctrine of apokatastasis would be very opportunely ascribed to Origen 
(under the name of Hierotheus, in case this were a counterpart of Origen). 

In TM 7,9 p. 130 H.-R. Ps. Dionysius develops the concept, dear to Origen 
and Nyssen, of anastastis as apokatastasis, that is, of the resurrection as 
a restoration of the whole of humanity, not only in the body, but also in 
the soul, which means the sanctification and salvation of humanity; in 
this sense, the resurrection will be “most complete, most perfect”: tov SAov 
&vbpwnov dyidčovoa xai thv dl Gef ode owtnpiav iepovpyobca xol rederwtáåryv 
avtod vv dváctacty Eceo0ot StayyeMovoa, "She sanctifies the whole of the 
human being [sc. body and soul, mentioned immediately beforehand] and 
sacredly performs its holistic salvation, and announces that its resurrection 
will be most complete" The resurrection can be complete only if it includes 
the restoration of the soul, which means its purification from evil. 

The ontological premises of the restoration of all creatures to God are 
found in DN 4,23-26. Against the theoretical background of the ontological 
non-subsistence of evil, which does not exist but is a lack (£XAeupic), Ps. 
Dionysius demonstrates that no creature is evil by nature—as Origen had 


123 See my "Love" in the English edition of Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, 
forthcoming in Chicago from InterVarsity. On Ps. Dionysius's notion of love see also, at least, 
J. Rist, “A Note on Eros and Agape in Ps. Dionysius,” Vigiliae Christianae 20 (1966) 235-243; 
C. De Vogel, "Greek Cosmic Love and the Christian Love of God,’ Vigiliae Christianae 35 (1981) 
57-81; P. Podolak, "L'amore divino nella tradizione platonica e nello Ps. Dionigi Areopagita,” 
Adamantius 14 (2008) 31-328. On love as pivotal even in Ps. Dionysius's ecclesiology see 
S. Panagopoulos, “Love and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy in Denys the Areopagite," Theologia 80 
(2009) 5-36. 
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argued forcefully against Gnosticism—, either demons or souls, or irrational 
animals: “in the whole of nature" there exists no evil. If demons were evil by 
nature, they would not derive from the Good, and therefore would not even 
exist. But they were good at the beginning, they possess a "good essence" 
or "nature" (&yaðhv obctav), and they are good in that they exist. They have 
become evil in that “they have ceased to possess and exert the divine goods.” 
For them, too, evil is a perversion of their own nature. But evil is unstable 
(ğotatov) and cannot, as a consequence, endure forever. For stability is 
a characteristic of Good alone. Therefore, the wicked will not be such 
forever, nor will they cease to exist—a tenet of Origen's ontology, who used 
itin his argument against the ontological destruction ofthe devil and for his 
final conversion. Evil, as Ps. Dionysius repeats, is a perversion (mapatpomy) 
of their nature. 

In MT 7.4, p. 125 Heidl-Ritter,^* Ps. Dionysius mentions the intercessory 
prayer for the dead, that they may obtain the remission of their sins and 
be received in paradise; more than once, in this context, God is called "the 
Goodness of the divine power" and Ps. Dionysius observes, on the basis of 
Scripture, that nobody is free from sin.”° This goodness (dyaócvc, bonitas) 
is the agent of restoration for Origen, Augustine, and other supporters of 
the doctrine of apokatastasis. It is true that in EH 7,3 Ps. Dionysus warns, 
on the basis of Scripture, that “everyone will receive what he deserves,’ 
and therefore the priest must not pray for the wicked that they may not 
receive what they deserve. But the retribution of sins “up to the last coin,’ 
with no discount, was certainly admitted by decided supporters of the 
doctrine of apokatastasis, such as Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. The fact that 
everyone will receive what he deserves does not at all exclude that, after 
the due retribution, the eventual apokatastasis can take place. The same is 
the case with DN 4,35, in which Ps. Dionysius refutes the assumption that 


124 Tò yap del tadtov Tod deg Dot tStov. 

125 G, Heil-A.M. Ritter, Corpus Dionysiacum II: De coelesti hierarchia, de ecclesiastica hier- 
archia, de mystica theologia, epistulae (Berlin, 1991). 

126 "H uèv ov dyn THs 9enpyuxjc dyaSdtytos Setrou návta èv dpetver tà Sr dvOpwrivyv &oðé- 
vetoty NMAPTHLEVA TH xexoiunpévw. Ibid. p. 127 Heidl-Ritter: 'EmitevEetat yàp àv aite? Beordran 
8o pov, Anoðeyouévnç adtov THs JeapyixHc ayaddrytoc; ibid. 7,7: toils datws Biwcacw Y, pavotaty 
xal Deia Ca xar àkiav úrò tAv õıxarotátwv Cvyav dvtidS{Soteu mapopwons dyaddryti tis Deag. 
xfs piravOowmlas tas Eyyevopevac adtoic E dvOownivys dolevetac xnriduc, emeimep “ovdetc,” wc xà 
Aóyi& qnot, “xadapds dnd Bónov" Txdta pev odv 6 lepdpyne oldev &xvyyyeAuéva npóc TOV dANIav 
Aoyiwv, aite? 8& abta yeveoOau. Ibid. p. 128: Où yàp dv 6 iepdpyng [...] e&jtet mote tà ph TO 0:8 
TeocpiAcotata xal mpóc adtod SoOyjceabat Deg ë0c emnyyeAueva. Ald tole dviépotg oOx emedyetat 
TAÛTA KEKOLLNMEVOIC. 
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“weakness should not be punished; rather, it should be forgiven.” He refutes 
it by arguing that everyone has been given by God free will in abundance, 
so as to be able to reject evil. In this case, too, Ps. Dionysius is perfectly in 
line with Origen, who also thought that each one has free will and must 
necessarily experience all the consequences of its use, good if the use was 
good, or bad is it was bad, with no condonation or forgiveness or excuse. 
Again, this conviction conflicts in nothing with the possibility of an eventual 
restoration of all. 

In respect to Ps. Dionysius's adherence to the apokatastasis theory, a 
further terminological analysis is also significant." In his work the Platonic 
vocabulary is superimposed on that of the Bible. Ps. Dionysius seems fully 
aware of the various meanings that aiwviog may bear in Scripture, since he 
alerts readers to the fact that in the Bible the term does not always mean 
“eternal,” that is, “non-generated” and “incorruptible.” Indeed, on p. 216,14 
he notes that “in Scripture sometimes there is mention of an aiov that is 
in time and of an aiwvtos time,” in which case this term refers to a distant 
time, remote, or indeterminate, long, but not eternal: “therefore, one must 
not consider things that are called aiwvia in Scripture to be simply coeternal 
with God [cvvatóta 028], who is rather prior to every aiwv” (this point, that 
things oioug are not coeternal with God, will be taken over by Eriugena’). 
The meaning of aiwvıoç is not determinable apart from its context, and it 
changes in accord with what it modifies. Like Origen and Didymus after 
him,” Dionysius is fully conscious of the multiplicity of meanings attached 
to aiwviog in Scripture, which are determined by the context; this is why he 
explicitly warns that this term does not always mean "eternal": like Origen, 
whom he had read, he is well aware that, if the Bible speaks, for instance, of 
aiwviov punishment and fire, this does not mean that they are “eternal.” 

István Perczel considers the Corpus Dionysianum to belong to fifth- 
century Origenism"? and to be profoundly influenced by Evagrius?! and 
directly by Origen himself. The latter point would confirm my suspicion that 
the character of Hierotheus and his Hymn on Love might conceal an allusion 
to Origen and his work. This scholar, indeed, has demonstrated that in DN 


177 See Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new ed., 218-222. 

128 See below in this same chapter the section on Eriugena. 

129 Cf. Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new ed., 16-129 and 138-139. 

130 “Ps Dionysius and Palestinian Origenism,’ in The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox 
Church, ed. J. Patrich (Louvain, 2001) 261-282. 

131 “Une théologie de lumière: Denys l' Aréopagite et Evagre le Pontique,” Revue des Études 
Augustiniennes 45 (1999) 79-120. 
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1,4 the characterisation of God as “Monad and Henad" derives, not from Pro- 
clus, but from Origen (Princ. 1,1,6). Only rarely does Proclus place Monad 
and Henad on the same plane, and never in reference to the First Princi- 
ple, whereas Origen in Princ. 11,6 defines God precisely as Lovas and £&vác, 
two terms that are preserved in Greek by Rufinus in his translation; in Dial. 
cum Her. 4,4 Origen called Henad the union ofthe Father and the Son. Ori- 
gen's definition of God as pov&ç and évdc is reflected in several followers of 
his such as Eusebius (DE 4,6,1, in which God the Logos is characterised by 
means of a *monadic and henadic" number), Evagrius (Ep. de Fid. 2,41-42: 
"The Monad and Henad indicates the simple and incomprehensible sub- 
stance"; KG 2,3; 31; 4,21) and the author of the work De Trinitate ascribed to 
Didymus, in 1,15, “the henadic or monadic character of the Father's divin- 
ity,” and 2,8,1: “One and only one is the Holy Spirit of the Henad or Monad.” 
Origen, in turn, derived his doctrine of God as Monad and Henad from 
Numenius, whose influence on his thought is attested in Porphyry (ap. Eus. 
HE 6,19,4-8), and has been shown by Somos as well:** Numenius had taken 
over the Pythagorean doctrine that called God “Monad” (fr. 52: singularitas) 
and the divinity pia and povy (fr. 2).8° Elsewhere, more generally, Perczel 
has argued that Origen must be included among the principal sources of 


132 "God as Monad and Henad: Dionysius the Areopagite and the Tepi dpyóv," in Origeni- 
ana VIII, 193-1209. 

133 See Ramelli, “Origen, Patristic Philosophy,” 217-263. On Numenius I limit myself to 
referring to P. van Nuffelen, Rethinking the Gods (Cambridge, 2011) 72-84; on his allegoresis 
see Ramelli, “The Philosophical Stance.’ 

134 R, Somos, "Origen and Numenius,” Adamantius 6 (2000) 51-69. 

135 There are also some parallels between Proclus and Ps. Dionysius, highlighted by H.D. 
Saffrey, “New Objective Links between the Pseudo-Dionysius and Proclus,” in Neoplatonism 
and Christian Thought, ed. DJ. O'Meara (Norfolk, VA, 1982), 65-74 = “Nouveaux liens objectifs 
entre le Pseudo-Denys et Proclus,” in Id., Recherches sur le néoplatonisme aprés Plotin (Paris, 
1990), and some paraphrases of Proclus in Ps. Dionysius (Perczel, “Pseudo-Dionysius and the 
Platonic Theology" and “God as Monad,” 194-1195), but the similarities between the two 
(who also have different references, pagan or Christian; shifts in meaning, differences of syn- 
onyms, differences in order etc.) do not necessarily demonstrate that Ps. Dionysius depends 
on Proclus: Proclus might rather depend on Dionysius, or both might depend on common 
sources. Surer is, instead, the dependence of Dionysius on Origen, Plotinus, and Porphyry. 
The dependence on Proclus is uncertain also according to Scháfer, The Philosophy of Diony- 
sus, who does not think that the discussion on evil in DN 4 depends on Proclus. Scháfer's 
opinion is that Ps. Dionysius was an original thinker, although he did know Neoplatonism. 
There are other examples that demonstrate the influence of common Christian sources on 
both Proclus and Ps. Dionysius, so itis unnecessary in these cases to postulate an influence of 
Proclus on Ps. Dionysius. One instance is the use of àvjyuévoc, which Proclus took from Didy- 
mus, just as Ps. Dionysius did. On this linguistic example see Tzamalikos, The Real Cassian, 
who offers other examples of Proclus's liability to Christian authors. 
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Ps. Dionysius, and especially Origen's philosophical masterpiece, his most 
theoretically bold work. For instance, at the beginning of the second chap- 
ter of his De Divinis Nominibus Ps. Dionysius paraphrases Princ. 1,2,13;"° in 
another passage, he paraphrases a bit from Origen's commentary on John, 
and, according to Perczel, calls Origen “divine Bartholomew.” Other exam- 
ples indicate that Origen's writings, especially his epi àpx&v, are called Geo- 
Aoyic in the Corpus Areopagiticum, and Origen 0£0A6yoc.*5 A further example 
of Origen's influence on Ps. Dionysius I would add is the above-mentioned 
concept of divine love not only as &y&nn, but also as Zpws. Indeed, Origen's 
influence on this score is also evident in Patristic thinkers who followed him, 
such as Nyssen and Methodius.” 

It seems to me significant that the aforementioned passage on God as 
Monad and Henad, in which Ps. Dionysius shows to be inspired directly from 
Origen (and probably intends to allude to Origen as well), is precisely a pas- 
sage in which he develops the doctrine of apokatastasis as a restoration to 
unity and to the image and likeness of God, as Origen and Nyssen under- 
stood it. If Dionysius speaks in the present, as he often does, it is not because 
the apokatastasis is taking place now, but because God is beyond time: 


You will find, so to say, that the whole hymnology of the ‘theologians’ prepares 
the divine names in a revelatory and hymnic way according to the beneficent 
procession of the principle of the divinity. For this reason, practically in the whole 
theological doctrine we see that the principle of the divinity is celebrated as 
Monad and Henad [povac xoi &v&c], because of the simplicity and unity of its 
supernatural indivisibility, by which we are unified as by a unifying power, and 
by a supermundane act of reunion of our divisible alterities we are assembled in 
a monad that is an image of God [8¢0«18y¢| and in a union that is in the likeness 
of God [8eopipytos]. (DN 1,4) 


The reference to the “theologians” who expressed themselves in “hymns” 
seems to bea reference to Origen primarily, both for the clue provided by the 
quotation “povàç xoi eves” (which, being a quotation from Origen, implies 
that "the theological doctrine" is the Origenian doctrine) and for the implicit 
link with the author ofthe Hymns on Love, Hierotheus, who, I suspect, might 


136 I, Perczel, "Le Pseudo-Denys, lecteur d' Origéne,” in Origeniana VII, 673—710; idem, “Once 
Again on Dionysius the Areopagite and Leontius of Byzantium," in Boiadjiev-Kapriev-Speer, 
Dionysius-Rezeption, 41-85. 

137 I, Perczel, "Pseudo-Dionysius and the Platonic Theology,” in Proclus et la théologie 
platonicienne, eds. A.P. Segonds-C. Steel (Leuven, 2000), 491-532, praes. 516—519. 

138 I, Perczel, “Théologiens et magiciens dans le Corpus dionysien," Adamantius 7 (2001) 
54-75. 

139 See my “Love.” 
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be a counterpart of Origen and his commentary on the Song of Songs. In 
Princ. 2,111 Origen calls unitas—évdc also the original unity of creation, and 
in the Dionysian passage the unity of the Henad is applied precisely to the 
original unity which is restored in the eventual apokatastasis, according to 
the assimilation of àpyyj and véAoc which is reflected in the movements of 
povi]-npóo8oc-éntevpoqr. Ps. Dionysius is saying that God's unifying power 
will restore humans to a state of unity and to the image and likeness of God, 
as they were created in the beginning (Gen 1:26). The creatural Monad and 
Henad will be like God's Monad and Henad. 

The "unifying power" through which the divinity is said to operate is 
probably the voóc, as it results from DN 7,2, in which the voepd õúvapıç is 
indivisible, image of God, and tends to realise the unity. Thus, the intellect 
as unifying power realises the unity of the soul by restoring it to its original 
state of image and likeness of God through the "reunion of our divisible 
alterities," that is, in a Platonic language, of all the corporeal qualities and 
the movements of the souls that are related to them. This is remindful of the 
process explained by Nyssen, another Origenian, in De anima, and surely 
of the unifying role of the intellect in Evagrius’s system. In this Christian 
context, the intellectual unifying power coincides with Christ-Logos and 
Nous, who is also the unifying agent in John 1:52 and 17:1.21-23, in which 
Christ prays the Father for the perfecting of humans in unity.” Origen read 
these passages precisely in reference to the eventual apokatastasis in Prin 
3,5,4: “the children of God who had fallen or were dispersed will be gathered 
again into unity [...] because all rational creatures are of one and the same 
nature.” In line with this conception, Dionysius, commenting on the epinoia 
of Christ “Peace,” states that he is “the only and universal Principle and 
Cause who, superior to all beings in indivisibility, determines and limits all, 
with keys that hold together the various separated beings.” What is more, 
in EH 1,1 Christ is said to be the voôç that “unifies the many alterities and 
makes us perfect in the divine life that is an image of the Henad [sic voed 
xal Deiou dmoveAewococ Cwhv].” This forms a perfect Ringkomposition with 
the above-mentioned initial passage in DN 1,4, in which God is described 
as pováç xal £vác and the human beings are said to participate in God's 
light in the telos, thanks to an impassible and immaterial nous in a union 
that transcends every intellection with an effusion of ultra-brilliant rays. 
This describes apokatastasis as évwots. In the Syriac translation by Sergius 


140 See the volume devoted to John 13-17 in Novum Testamentum Patristicum, in prepara- 
tion. 
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of Reshaina, in which évwotg is rather a "fusion" or "confusion," this even 
becomes a description of apokatastasis in the form condemned in 553 CE in 
the Constantinople Council, Anathema 14, which echoes Evagrius KG 2,17. 
The anathema is directed against those who say "that all rational beings will 
form one and the same henad [évd¢ pia] [...] and that in the apokatasta- 
sis of which some people babble there will be only pure intellects just as 
in the preexistence of which they blather" Both the doctrine referred to 
in this anathema and the Dionysian passage have much in common with 
Evagrius. The whole of this tradition is Origenian, even though the Ori- 
genism condemned at Constantinople was, as I shall show, a radicalisation 
and distortion of Origen's own thought. I this light, it may indeed be Origen 
and his tradition that Ps. Dionysius in DN 1,4 calls “the theological tradi- 
tion." 

Another remarkable passage is DN 7, 204, where God is described as 
Redemption: "If any being inclines toward confusion and disorder and 
comes to be in a situation of inferiority vis-à-vis the fullness of what is good 
for it,” then God, qua Redemption, “redeems it from that 1é80¢, from that 
weakness, and from that lack" For God, “as a Father, has compassion for 
the weakness and redeems from evil” and “restores to beauty even the good 
that was lost”; God, who is the Good, “restores the creatures from evil to 
the Good,” and “fills” the lack that evil is, and “orders” the disorder that evil 
brings about. Evil is a disorder, a weakness, and a deprivation of Good, but 
God fills this lack and orders this disorder in all the creatures that are in need 
of this. This is an idea that is very similar to that found in the passage of (the 
still Origenian) Augustine in De moribus on which I have commented: Dei 
bonitas omnia deficentia sic ordinat donec ad id recurrant unde defecerunt." 
Both Ps. Dionysius and Augustine rely on Origen's tradition. The former too 
is describing apokatastasis. If he uses the present—like Augustine—it is 
because the Godhead is beyond time; it always redeems its creatures from 
evil, and it will definitely do so in the end. 

In this framework, in relation to the possible presence of the doctrine of 
apokatastasis in Ps. Dionysius, it is remarkable that he affirms that he had 
extensively written, also on the basis ofnumerous biblical quotations, about 
the universal peace and restoration that were foreseen from eternity and 
will occur when, by means of Christ, God will be "all in all" Ps. Dionysius 
had treated all of this in his lost OcoAoyixat bnotunwaets, which, according 
to his own statement in DN 1,1, preceded the De divinis nominibus. This is 


141 See above, at the beginning of the present chapter, the section on Augustine. 
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the passage (DN 1,5 [p. 221 Suchla]) in which he speaks of the contents of 
his lost treatise: 


What could be said of Christ's love for humanity, a love that gives peace 
in profusion [elpyvoydtou ptAavOowniac]? Jesus who operates all in all [tà 
nåvta Ev nâo Evepyodvtos] and realises an unspeakable peace [notodvtos ciphvnyv 
&opytov] established from eternity Ié aiðvoç npowpıopévyy], and reconciles us 
to him [&noxataddcoovtos nuds Exut@] in spirit, and, through himself and in 
himself, to the Father [Sv éavtod xoi ¿v Eavt@ và movpt]. Of these wonderful gifts 
I have abundantly and sufficiently spoken [ixavac elpytat] in the Theological 
Outlines, where to our testimony is joined that of the holy inspiration of 
Scriptures (or: of the sages [Aoyiwv]). 


The reference to 1Cor 15:28—Origen’s, Gregory of Nyssa’s, and Evagrius's 
favourite passage in support of their apokatastasis doctrine—makes it all 
the more probable that Ps. Dionysius in his lost work treated the theory 
of apokatastasis in terms close to those in which it is described in Gregory 
Nyssen's In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius. Moreover, like Origen and Gregory, he 
supported this doctrine by means of Scriptural quotations and interpreta- 
tions. It is probable that Aoyiwy in the passage I have quoted derives from 
Aóyto, meaning Scriptures, but it might derive from Adyto as well, in which 
case the reference would be to earlier theologians, among whom Origen was 
prominent along with Gregory of Nyssa and Evagrius. If Ps. Dionysius wrote 
that work, I wonder whether it is by accident that it is lost. But even in case 
the Oeodoyixal brotunwaets never existed —which anyway is not proven—, 
it is all the same significant per se that Ps. Dionysius wanted to make it 
known that he had treated these themes at length in a whole work. In this 
connection, it is also meaningful that in DN 9,5 Ps. Dionysius relates the 
situation described by 1 Cor 15:28, God's being “all in all,” both to “the prov- 
idence of God" and to “the salvation of all beings.” Ps. Dionysius states that 
“in his providence, God is close to every being,” clearly continually assist- 
ing each of them until the telos, “and (thus) becomes ‘all in all" This takes 
place did cm névtwv cwtypiav, which is at the same time the preservation 
of all beings now and their eventual salvation. God's action is timeless, now 
and in the telos, because it is beyond time, and the telos will be a passage 
to timelessness for all the creation. What will strongly characterise the telos 
and differentiate it from the present quad nos will be the eviction of evil, 
which will be reduced to nothing, that is, its ontological nature. 

1Cor 15:28, which Ps. Dionysius echoes in two more passages (DN 7,3 and 
1,7), is a Pauline verse. Charles Stang“ draws on von Balthasar's insight that 


1? Apophasis and Pseudonymity in Dionysius the Areopagite: “No longer I" (Oxford, 2012). 
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the author of the Corpus Dionysianum took on the identity of Dionysius 
the Areopagite in order to deny himself, in the spirit of self-annihilation; 
this, Stang adds, is Paul's spirit. His reading of Ps. Dionysius against the 
backdrop of Paul is, I find, enlightening, for at least three reasons. 1) It 
confirms that the author wrote within the Christian tradition (something 
I am convinced of, against recent attempts to revive the hypothesis of a 
“pagan” author of the Corpus). 2) It perfectly fits with the identity of the 
author as an Origenian (something I suspect more and more strongly), as 
Paul was Origen’s “hero” and main inspirer in a multitude of major respects. 
3) What is most relevant to my present investigation, if Paul is, through 
Origen, the main inspirer of Ps. Dionysius, it is even more probable that Ps. 
Dionysius supported the apokatastasis doctrine, which was upheld not only 
by Origen but by Paul himself in passages that Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and 
others, including Ps. Dionysius, expressly referred to universal restoration 
(1Cor 15:28 etc.) 

The work GeoXoytxoi brotunweets is expressly named in nine passages 
belonging to the Corpus Dionysianum: six from De divinis nominibus and 
three from Theologia mystica. In DN 13, as I have mentioned, Ps. Dionysius 
affirms that he wrote this treatise (DN) “shortly after the OeoAoyixal orocu- 
most) In the same work, on p. 16,7 Suchla, he refers to the discussion that 
in the OsoAoytxad bnotunwaeis he devoted to the absolute transcendence and 
ineffability of God, to whom he applies the term attoaya8dv, which Origen 
had already applied to God the Father. Origen followed Numenius on his 
score, and Plotinus did the same." Ps. Dionysius in the above-mentioned 
passage presented the Trinity as a triune Unity (like Nyssen, he ascribed the 
characteristics of Plotinus's One not only to the Father, but to the whole Trin- 
ity): “But, as we said when we were expounding the O£oAoy imal brotuNwaElc, 
the One, the unknown, who is beyond Being and is the Good itself [aùtò à- 
yaðóy], that is, the triune Henad [tptaducy 'Ev&c], which is all divine and good 
in the same way, is both ineffable and impossible to conceive.’ On the same 


143 That Paul is a model of mystical experience for Ps. Dionysius was argued by Y. De 
Andia, “Moise et Paul, modèles de l'expérience mystique chez Grégoire de Nysse et Denys 
l'Aréopagite," Studia Patristica 48 (2010) 189—204. 

144 See my "Origen, Patristic Philosophy" On Numenius’s protology see J. Dillon, “Nume- 
nius: Some Ontological Questions,” in Greek and Roman Philosophy 100 BC-200 AD, eds. R. 
Sorabji-R.W. Sharples (London, 2007), 397-402, and on Numenius’s influence on Origen 
see A. Kritikos, “Platonism and Principles in Origen,” ibid. 403—417. On the absolute tran- 
scendence and unknowability of the divine Principle in Proclus (and Eriugena, who was 
profoundly influenced by Ps. Dionysius), see D. Carabine, “A Thematic Investigation of the 
Neoplatonic Concepts of Vision and Unity,” Hermathena 157 (1994) 43-56. 
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line, on p. 122,1 Ps. Dionysius refers again to his work now lost, saying that in 
it he maintained that the names of God must be ascribed to the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity indivisibly, since the Trinity is a Superunited Henad (7 
onepyyvogéw, eves). Again on the same line, Ps. Dionysius also informs (ibid. 
p. 125,14) that in the OeoAoyixal Umotumweoets he described God the Trinity as 
transcending the Being and the Good itself and as the cause of Being and of 
all goods. In his lost work Ps. Dionysius also explained the reasons for the 
distinctions and the unity among the Persons ofthe Trinity, even within the 
tight limits of human knowledge of the divine. This results from p. 130,5."° 
On p. 2214, finally, the above-quoted passage is found which attests that Ps. 
Dionysius treated apokatastasis in his OeoAoymai dnotunwoets. From this 
passage it is also clear that for Ps. Dionysius, just as for Origen and Nyssen, 
the process of apokatastasis rests on Christ and, from the scriptural point of 
view, is grounded especially in 1Cor 15:28, and moreover in Acts 3:21, where 
the notion is expressed that universal apokatastasis was established by God 
and foreseen am’ aidvoc, an idea that is taken up by Ps. Dionysius. The latter, 
like Origen and Nyssen, also adduced other scriptural or Patristic supports 
to buttress this theory. 

In TM 3,1 (p. 1461-9) Dionysius affirms that in his @goAoyixat bnotuTH- 
cec he had discussed the main points of cataphatic theology, on the unity 
and trinity of God, the three Persons of the Trinity, the generation of the 
Son, his assumption of human nature, and other issues, always basing him- 
self on Scripture." Soon after, Ps. Dionysius reveals that in another lost 


145 "Therefore, what is unified belongs to the whole divinity, as is argued in the OcoAoyuxoi 
ónocurQceic on the basis of very many reasons, drawn from Scriptures / from the sages [Ao- 
yiwv]: that it transcends the Good [bmepaya8dv], the divinity [bmépGeov], the essence / being 
[bnepovotov], life, wisdom, and all that which is characterised by an ascending abstraction 
[bnepoyimn àpoupéceoc]; along with these, the causative epithets are also placed, such as the 
Good, the Beautiful, Being, life-giver, wise, and all those epithets with which the cause of all 
goods is called, due to all its goods, which fit the Good.” 

146 “As for the causes of these motives of unity and distinction, which we have found in 
Scriptures (or: in the wise), and that become God, I have expounded them in the Theological 
Outlines, treating separately each of them as far as possible, in part explaining them according 
to the true Logos, relating their sacred and pure meaning to the clear visions of Scripture 
(or: the wise), in part unified by the mystics according to the divine tradition beyond the 
intellectual activity. For all that which is divine, even what has been manifested, can be 
known only by participation, but in itself, how it is according to its principle and constitution, 
this transcends (our) intellect and every essence and knowledge.” The idea itself of “becoming 
God” and “being worthy of God” is typical of Origen’s way of arguing. 

147 “In the Theological Outlines I sang the main points of cataphatic theology, how the 
divine and good nature is called one, forming a unity [évum], and how it is called triune 
[tptaduxy |; what is paternity in it and what sonship; what theological discourse concerning 
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work, his Symbolic Theology, he provided an allegorical exegesis of biblical 
anthropomorphisms attributed to God: “in the Symbolic Theology the trans- 
positions of sense-perceptible characteristics to the divine: the meaning of 
forms ascribed to God, of shapes, parts of the bodies, and organs that are 
ascribed to him, of places and worlds, of episodes of anger, sorrow, rage [...] 
how curses should be understood [...] and all the other forms that have been 
attributed to God in a symbolic sense." Origen explained biblical references 
to God's anger, threats, and destructions, in the same way as Ps. Dionysius 
does, and reconciled them with the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

Then, a revealing passage explains the reasons why the OzoAoyixat ónotv- 
Twoetg were more concise than the Symbolic Theology (&ypfjv tas Ozoñoyıxàç 
broturweaets [...] Boayvdoyatepa elvat tig Lup Bors 680Xoyíac): it is because 
they proceeded from on high and from the beginning (vw), from God who 
is the first Principle, down to creatures and their existence in time, until “the 
last things,’ ta goyata, an expression that, as I have shown, is very probably 
to be understood in an eschatological sense."* Therefore, in his OcoAoytxai 
bnotunwaeis Ps. Dionysius began with God as first &pyy, just as Origen did in 
his Deet Apyóv, and arrived, like him, at the eventual apokatastasis. More- 
over, with the latter Ps. Dionysius dealt within the framework of theology 
and Christology, as in Nyssen's In illud: Tunc et ipse Filius. It is the investiga- 
tion into the nature of God, insofar as possible, and into the "gifts of Christ" 
that allows theologians to foresee what the last things will be like for God's 
creatures. Again, even in the hypothesis—which is not demonstrated—that 
the OsoAocyixol bmotuTwaets never existed, it would still be highly significant 
that Ps. Dionysius indicates their structure in the terms I have pointed out, 
echoing the structure of Origen's masterpiece, including the treatment of 
eschatological realities. 

The title OeoAoyixal órtorurtQCs!c is cited ten times in Byzantine authors, 
nine of which in quotations of passages in which Ps. Dionysius mentioned 
it.“° Nicephorus Callistus HE 2,20, lists this work among the lost writings 


the Spirit means; how from the immaterial Good, deprived of parts, lights sprang off, from 
the heart of Goodness, and how these have remained inseparable from the eternal manentia, 
coeternal with the bud, manentia of the Father in himself, manentia of the Father in himself 
and the Son in himself, and ofthe Father and the Son reciprocally; how superessential Jesus 
has substantiated himself with the truth of the human nature, and all the rest that is sung in 
the Theological Outlines, revealed by Scriptures / by the sages [Aoyiwv].” 

148 Koel u£v dnd TOÔ vw mode TA eoyata arm 6 Adyos. 

14 Tohannes VI Cantac. II Refutatio Prochori Cydonii, 9,71; Greg. Acind. Refutatio magna, 
1,53; Philoth. Cocc. Antirrhetici contra Gregoram, 5,57.119.269.455.464; Ioseph Caloth. Ora- 
tiones antirrheticae contra Acindynum et Barlaam, 2, 533.544. 
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of Dionysius. Psellus, too, in Or. 1,784, uses the expression OsoAoytxai b- 
TOTUTWOEÇ, but it is uncertain whether he refers, directly or indirectly, to 
the work of Ps. Dionysius. Determining this would be all the more inter- 
esting in that this expression appears precisely in the context of the eval- 
uation of Origen's thought, which is said to have given rise to all heresies: 
“Their writings also include some expressions characterised by piety [edce- 
Beiaç] and Geo Agen) drotunweets [...] The famous Origen, a contemporary 
of the philosopher Porphyry, was remarkably advanced in Christian the- 
ology, and also embraced the Christian life, but originated all heresies." If 
Psellus with the words OsoXoytxoi bnotumwosts is referring to the lost work 
of the Corpus Dionysianum, then the work of Ps. Dionysius would be pre- 
sented as belonging to the Origenian tradition. Psellus even seems to refer 
to a work that in his time was not lost, which would be a remarkable indi- 
cator. As I shall illustrate, in the first Syriac tradition not only are the Os- 
oAoyucat Umotumwoets not referred to as lost, but perhaps they were also 
read. 

The Corpus Dionysianum, according to Perczel, was composed in an Ori- 
genistic milieu, in which pseudonymity was used as a prudential mea- 
sure.° But the Corpus acquired soon an important position among Chris- 
tian "orthodox" texts. It is interesting that the author of the Corpus (who, 
even in case he was not a radical Origenist, was surely an Origenian) chose 
to ascribe his ideas to Dionysius the Areopagite. In this way, he intended 
to present the Origenian thought, including the theory of apokatastasis, as 
the true Christian philosophy. In the light of the Syriac roots of Ps. Diony- 
sius? and the connection with Sudhaili, one also understands the immedi- 
ate and outstanding reception that the Corpus Dionysianum had in West- 
ern Syriac Christianity. It was soon translated into Syriac by the above- 
mentioned Sergius of Resh'aina, an Evagrian Origenist, who also wrote a sub- 
stantial introduction to his translation. Another version was subsequently 
provided by Phocas (VI-VIII centuries). Sergius's translation, according 
to Perczel, is closer to the original Greek than the Greek textus receptus 
available to us and ultimately based on the edition of John of Scythopolis, 


150 Perczel, God as Monad, 1209. 

151 That he was in Constantinople is argued, on liturgical bases, by P.L. Gavrilyuk, “Did 
Ps.-Dionysius Live in Constantinople?" Vigiliae Christianae 62 (2008) 505-514, and is also 
suggested by Tzamalikos, The Real Cassian: he thinks that the writings of Ps. Dionysius were 
composed in Constantinople in the monastery of the Akoimetoi, where Cassian the Sabaite 
also met their author. 

192 See J.M. Hornus, “Le corpus dionysien en syriaque,” Parole de l'Orient1 (1970) 69-93. 
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who also commented on the Corpus Dionysianum in scholia;® indeed, the 
sixth-century manuscript itself that contains Sergius’s translation is the 
most ancient manuscript that includes the Corpus Dionysianum, anterior 
to all Greek manuscripts available to us." For the Greek manuscripts only 
stem from the ninth century onwards—the time of Eriugena, I note, who 
translated the Corpus into Latin. Perczel** expounds the results of his 
comparative analysis of our Greek text and Sergius's translation, which lead 
him to the conclusion that the text from which Sergius translated was more 
openly Origenistic than ours (he claims that almost all the doctrines con- 
demned in 553CE are to be found in the Syriac version, but he concentrates 
on one point concerning the pre-existence of souls in an initial henad and on 
two concerning apokatastasis in a final henad, with an identification with 
Christ and the suppression of individual identities and bodies), and much 
clearer, as the Syriac is vis-à-vis today's Greek. The last point was also noted 
by Sebastian Brock. 

Now, Sergius suggests that Ps. Dionysius's OcoAoyuxal bnotunweets, in 
which apokatastasis was treated, did exist, rather than being a literary fic- 
tion. In his introduction to his translation ofthe Corpus, ch. 117, he mentions 
this work along with the De divinis nominibus as the most important work 
by Dionysius, in that he discussed the highest science therein.” Just as it is 
the case with other Ps. Dionysian writings now lost that he cites in the same 
passage, Sergius speaks as though he had read the OeoAoytxai bnotumwosic. 
If Sergius read this work, however, why did he not translate it? Or possibly he 
did, but his translation was lost at an early date, just like the Greek original. 
In this case, the early disappearance of this work in both the Greek and the 
Syriac traditions could hardly be accidental, and one might wonder whether 
the teaching of apokatastasis therein played a role in this disappearance. It 
might even be the case that the Ocodoyixal bnotunwoelg were never com- 


153 PG 4; P. Rorem-J. Lamoreaux, John of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: Annotating 
the Areopagite (Oxford, 1998). 

154 Cfr. I. Perczel, "The Earliest Syriac Reception of Dionysius,” in Re-Thinking Dionysius, 
27-41: 29-30. 

155 See below in this very same chapter, the section on Eriugena. 

186 Both in “The Earliest Syriac Reception" and in “Ps. Dionysius and Palestinian Ori- 
genism." 

157 Ms. Paris, BN Syr. 384, fol. 52" = ed. P. Sherwood, "Mimro de Serge de Reshayna sur la vie 
spirituelle," L’ Orient Syrien 6 (1961) 95-115, 121-156: 149: "Finally, in his Theological Outlines and 
in his treatise On the Interpretation of Divine Names he has divinely expounded the teaching 
ofthe most sublime knowledge and the most exalted contemplation ofthe hidden Substance 
itself” 
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pletely lost, but simply transmitted under a different name. According to an 
alluring but not fully demonstrated hypothesis of Perczel, they were trans- 
mitted as the De Trinitate (PG 39,384B-860C) ascribed to Didymus, not by 
accident a faithful Origenian."* Indeed, the Corpus Dionysianum and the De 
Trinitate rely on the same passages of Proclus. In the only extant manuscript 
of De Trinitate the initial and final leaves are missing. Should this work be 
identifiable with the OcoAoytxai dnotunweetc, it ought to be considered that 
in the latter the eschatological section was probably situated at the end. 
Most recently, Panayiotis Tzamalikos has hypothesised that De Trinitate was 
in fact composed by the sixth-century Origenian monk and abbot Cassian 
the Sabaite.'? It is interesting that, even though Tzamalikos does not accept 
the identification of De Trinitate with a work of Ps. Dionysius, nevertheless 
he finds in it many affinities with the Corpus Dionysianum, especially on 
the linguistic plane; he even hypothesises that Cassian the Sabaite met Ps. 
Dionysius. 

In the De Trinitate, whoever its author may be, Origenian motives are 
found— such as the idea that Christ took up not only a human body, but also 
a human soul,'? and that only the Trinity is incorporeal, while all creatures, 
even angels, have a body (2,4,3)—and, what is most relevant to the present 
research, hints of the doctrine of apokatastasis, which seems to have been 
present in the QoAoymal bmotunweetc, are to be found as well, even in the 


158 Perczel "Denys lecteur"; Idem, “The Reception,” 32, announces the future publication of 
further proofs. According to R.A. Arthur, Ps. Dionysius As Polemicist (London, 2008), chs. 4-5, 
Ps. Dionysius's De caelesti hierarchia is not a source of, but a response to, Sudhaili's Book of 
Hierotheus, which was considered to be too Evagrian and was written by a Miaphysite bishop 
of the entourage of Severus of Antioch. De Trinitate ascribed to Didymus: Book 1 ed. and tr. 
by J. Hoenscheid (Meisenheim, 1975); Book 2 ed. and tr. by I. Seiler (Meisenheim, 1975) in two 
vols. The attribution to Didymus was disputed by L. Doutreleau, “Le De Trinitate est-il oeuvre 
de Didyme l'aveugle?" Recherches de Sciences Religieuses 45 (1957) 514—557, on the basis of 
exegetical divergences, then by L. Béranger, "Sur deux énigmes du De Trinitate de Didyme 
l Aveugle,” ibid. 51 (1963) 255-267, who observed that the references to a De Spiritu Sancto 
therein are not to Didymus's homonymous treatise, but to Book 2 of the De Trinitate itself, 
and A.I.C. Heron, Studies in the Trinitarian Writings of Didymus the Blind: His Authorship of 
the Adversus Eunomium IV-V and the De Trinitate (Tübingen, 1972); also Idem, "Some Sources 
Used in De Trinitate Ascribed to Didymus the Blind,” in The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in 
Honour of H. Chadwick, ed. R. Williams (Cambridge, 1989), 173-181. These arguments were 
reinforced by M. Simonetti, “Didymiana,’ Vetera Christianorum 21 (1984) 129155, and “Ancora 
sulla paternità didimiana del De Trinitate, Augustinianum 36 (1996) 377—387, on the basis of 
passages in which the De Trinitate is at odds with Didymus's De Spiritu Sancto. 

159 In The Real Cassian. 

160 Book 3, PG 39,829,46. Thv ¿x Tod Geo ITortpóc xoi vpóc adbtov dabyxpitov gien, xol Thy ¿x 
IIapO£vou xai xat oam teAe(ov xoti Evoeldy acoxwow xai poywotv. 
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preserved part. For instance, special emphasis is placed on the universal 
reconciliation of all through Christ to God." The strategy is the same as 
Gregory of Nyssa’s in In Illud: apokatastasis is supported in the context of 
ananti-"Arian" polemic. The role of Christ in this is emphasised: everything 
is “reconciled” and “pacified” by Christ, who has creatures return to God and 
the knowledge of God (Book 3, PG 39,829,46).'* It is notable that the author 
of De Trinitate's interpretation of 1 Cor 15:28 (in Book 3, PG 39,893,2 ff.) is the 
same as Gregory of Nyssa’s, and, as I have demonstrated,’ Gregory in turn 
derived it from Origen wholesale. The author of De Trinitate, too, refutes 
a subordinationistic interpretation of this verse (and at the same time, 
perhaps, an interpretation of it similar to that of Marcellus of Ancyra, who 
envisaged an end of Christ's eschatological reign);** even his observation 
that Christ's eventual submission should have taken place at the beginning 
(àT àpyfjc àv ómexévoxeo), if it were a sign of subordination, is Origen's. Both 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa and the author of De Trinitate maintain that 
this eschatological submission must not be taken §etxdc, since it does not 
involve the divine nature of Christ, but rather his human nature. The author 
of De Trinitate also uses the terminology of apokatastasis on the basis of 
the Bible (Book 1, 31,3: ei yàp groen Biergem, èv nota adtod Boou elo xal mote 
ovpBactrevoouev o0165). He insists on the “rectification,” which in Origenian 
authors such as Eusebius and Marcellus is a synonym of apokatastasis, in 


161 1,27,50—51: “ÖT £v abTH Evddunoe mv tò TANPWLA xatoixoa xal BU adtOD droe ro Ada 
TÀ nàvta elc adtdv.” Erópeva xoi tadta toils npóoðev. tod yàp matpòç év TH við xal adtod Eu TH 
Tatpl TH PYGEL TLYYXAVOVTOS, WS Kal MEV TVYYEVES AXWPITTÓV rtc TOD ExvTOD ovyyevoĝç xo éotwxev, 
xdv tH brootdcet SteCevxtat. The same is repeated in Book 3, PG 39, 829,22-24 ¿v at evddunoe 
TAY TO TANPWLA xatorxAoat, xal 8v adtod dmoxataMdEar tà né&vta elc adtov eiprvonoujcac Sid 
tod aiatos tod ctavpod adtod, eive cà ¿mì yijc, eire TÀ Ev Tots odpavoic. The same quotation is 
repeated again ibid. PG 39, 897, 10, and it is explained in anti-Arian Trinitarian terms: “Ev 
abt@ Evddxnoe Mav TÒ TANPWLA KaTOIKACaL, xod 8r adtOd droen root tà návta el aùtòv” oo 
dé elc dMov- TH Deén alpectoudyot Steckpycav- od Ldvov cc YI mpóc Hatépa xowwviav, 20" 
ovde we QU. mpóc eov iddtyTA GvYKTHTOPlas NAPAXWPOÖVTEÇ AUTH. 

162 Tò dr adbtod xoi eic adtov névta cvvertdvat, xal xataMdocerSat, xol elonvoroleiodat, el vi 
TÒ Sik TH} ATPETTOV Kal dvapapThTov dr Nua Kal UTEP vuv Zuang ee adtod emiotpEepeSau 
Huds eic THY éntyvoaty tfj; caccio xou Fedty TOS adTOd. 

163 In “The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory of Nyssa in his In Illud: Tunc et ipse Filius: 
His Polemic against “Arian” Subordinationism and Apokatastasis,” in Gregory of Nyssa: The 
Minor Treatises on Trinitarian Theology and Apollinarism. Proceedings of the nth International 
Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (Tübingen, 17-20.IX.2008), eds. V.H. Drecoll-M. Berghaus, 
Vigiliae Christianae Suppl. 106 (Leiden, 2011), 445-478. 

164 He blames those who “Imagine that the Only-begotten will take off his reign, and will 
not be an eternal king, and will submit to God as though he were an enemy of God [...] and 
that it is only the Father who will be ‘all in all?” 
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Book 3, PG 39, 777,45: Std miatews xai Adywv xai 0 20a cburaon xatopdodrat 
Cf. The return to God guarantees salvation, for instance in Book 1, 15,1,2, in 
which God himself is speaking: emctpapyte mpd¢ pe xoti cwIncedds; likewise 
in 1, 19,6,6 God says: &rtevpéipocty xoi facouat adtots, the same Scriptural 
quotation on which Origen bases his apokatastasis doctrine; it is repeated 
in 1, 19,10,5. The ¿nıotpogý that coincides with healing and salvation is a 
voluntary return to God that has all the features of apokatastasis. Another 
universalistic prophecy, on the return of all people to God, is put forward in 
1, 33,4,2: LUNTINTOVTAL xol EMIT TPAPHTOVTAL rpóc xüptov MAVTA TH TMEPATA TS le 
xoi ttpocxuvrjgoucty EVWTLOV ADTOD Maca al TaTPLAl TV Ov, STI TOS xupíou ý 
Baotrste xai aùtòç SeondZet tHv &0vàv, “All people from the extremities of the 
earth will remember and return to the Lord; all the families of the peoples 
will bow before him, because the sovereignty belongs to the Lord; he is the 
king of the peoples.” The author comments that Lord and God are the same; 
Christ and the Father are one; all people will return to the Son and the Father, 
to the one Godhead, and will adore it. This theme of the return to God is 
important and often reiterated in this work. In Book 2, 7,3,1 the author 
cites 1Peter: “Christ died once and for all to sins for our sake, a righteous 
for the sake of unrighteous people, in order to lead us to God,” and observes, 
again in the context of an anti-heretic polemic (xoà aipetixijg exbecews), 
that God resurrects humanity because he has created it (ën Synutoupyet xoi 
ex vexoav eyelpet), but the sanctification of humanity is even more necessary 
(tò &yt&cot Snpovpyhaat eotw xal dvayxordtepov tod Syutovpyijoat) and it 
goes together with the purification and renovation of the earth itself, which 
was contaminated by the iniquity of humanity: dypoupyet tò peya xtiopa 
tov &vOpwmov xai &x vexpav eyetoet xai Cworotet xod elc obpavov EmtotpEge xoi 
cuyxacappustcav taics avSownivas voulais Thv yrjv dvexaivice rády, "he creates 
the human being, this great creature, raises it from the dead, and has it 


165 In Book 2, PG 39,632,29, the author reports Elijah's words, about the return to God: ’Eav 
dow yio &yyedrot Savatypdpot, elc adTaV od LY TOMY £& rà cv, £v vol on TH xapdia emioToApHyat 
éri tov Küptov. In Book 2 PG 39,700,20—40 he speaks of baptism in terms of a return to God 
(gig návtaç tods Extotpépovtac) after the liberation from sins; its water is vóøtıpov; those who 
are baptised are liberated tig naAatds otvyvotytog; it is a return of the soul to its purified 
and holy figure (td xa8apdv xoi Sctov eldog tH dung &vadpapetv). In Book 3, PG 39,776,37 the 
author speaks again of the return to God (‘Eyyicate «à Og, xoi Eyytet Ob, xabapioate xetpac, 
åpaptwàoi xat cyvicate xapõiaç, Sitpuxor) and of those who not only return themselves, but 
also promote the return of others: 6 emtatpéac dunptwAdv ex TAd YS 6800 adTOD, get ivy] 
advtod &x Douärou, xal xadvipet nA foc åuaptiðv. In Book 3, PG 39,872,2, the alternative to the 
return is punishment, which, however, is not declared to be eternal. See also Book 2, PG 39, 
673,28 about the return to God, who is also the creator (motpéger Ai npòç Tov yevvýoavta). 
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return to heaven; he renovated the earth, which had ruined because of 
human iniquities." In Book 1, 15,1102, the focus is on the return to the house 
of the Father, which means salvation: dztocvpéyy pe petà owtyplas eic tov olxov 
TOO MATPdS pov, Kal foto Lol xoptoc elc Fedv. The same quotation is found 
in Book 1, 15,104,4. The interpretation of baptism as apokatastasis, as the 
return to the original condition before the fall, takes over an important motif 
typical of Gregory of Nyssa:'* 
&y TH Bantiopatı &vaxawičew xai &yidke zé nvedua Tod Oeod xal éri td xpefrrov 
xai MP@tov &vaxaAeto9at oyua tod Bíov; todto yàp SnAot xai tò cunuvnpovedecbaut 
AÙTÓ, WE TOV ATÓTTOÀOY Tepi THY Ex TAALyyEvErtas üptíuv yevérĝar xal vo Mapa návta 
LEyiotov xatopSauatos dmoAabcat mpocdoxwmevey dvapwvey. (Book 2, 7,3,7) 
God's Spirit renovates and sanctifies in baptism and calls back to the first and 
better condition of life. This is also indicated by the fact that it is mentioned 
at the same time, as the Apostle announces concerning those who expect to 


become perfect thanks to the regeneration and enjoy that glorious deed, the 
greatest of all. 


The glorious deed at stake is the restoration of human beings to the Good. 
So far, however, there is no certainty about the accuracy of the attribution 
of De Trinitate to Ps. Dionysius. 

After Sergius's translation, John of Scythopolis prepared the Greek edi- 
tion of the Corpus Dionysianum on which all others depend; moreover, he 
offered a commentary which established the subsequent “orthodox” inter- 
pretation of these works. The edition that goes back to John and his circle 
normalised the Dionysian text to bring it closerto non-Origenian orthodoxy. 
Indeed, John himself in his Prologue (20D) attests that Ps. Dionysius was 
charged with heresy in his day. It is notable that Dionysius' Greek text was 
already troubled by corruptions between 536 and 548CE. Now, even John 
in his commentary often shows the awareness that many passages in these 
works could be interpreted in an Origenian sense, an option that of course 
he usually endeavours to discard. 

Perczel recently proposed a methodological guideline: “to examine the 
extant Greek text for traces of Origenist doctrines.” I have discovered some 
traces of the doctrine of apokatastasis in the Corpus, not in an Origenistic or 
radical form proper, as it is the case in Sudhaili or in post-Evagrian thought, 


166 HüEoro, pyaty, "Tocof- £àv Å xbptoc 6 Gedc per’ E00 xal Srapvadéy pe [...] xod drostpépy ue 
meta owtyplas elc tov olxov tod natpóç pov, xal Zora uot xúpioç eic Gedy. 

167 See my “Baptism in Gregory of Nyssa’s Theology.’ 

168 “The Earliest Syriac Reception,” 35. 
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but in an Origenian form, closer to the genuine philosophy-theology of Ori- 
gen himself, who is a major presence behind the Corpus. In this connection, 
itis significant that Joseph Hazzaya—to whom I shall return later—testifies 
to a difference between the Syriac version of Sergius and the Greek text of 
the Corpus available to him in the eighth century and certainly based on 
John of Scythopolis' recension.'? This points to a different Greek Vorlage for 
the Syriac version; the original Greek may have been later corrected by John 
in his edition, which aimed at bringing the Corpus closer to the orthodoxy 
of his day. 


John of Caesarea and Severus of Antioch; Aeneas of Gaza 


The diffusion of the doctrine of apokatastasis in the Near East at the begin- 
ning ofthe sixth century is attested e contrario by Severus, bishop of Antioch 
(512—518), whose Letter 98 provides a refutation of this very doctrine. Here, 
he rejects Origen's, Methodius's, and Gregory of Nyssa's assumption that 
physical death was providentially introduced by God in order either to put 
an end to one's sins or to reveal the finitude of evil, and in both cases to limit 
the amount and duration of suffering in the other world and finally have 
all rational creatures return to the Good. Severus claims that one's sins are 
not measured on the basis of their duration, but on the basis of the sinner's 
intention, which, in his view, is not limited, so that otherworldly punish- 
ment as well will have to be unlimited. 

Itis probable that Severus had in mind, not only a more general diffusion 
ofthe apokatastasis theory at that time, but also, more specifically, a precise 
opponent: John of Caesarea, the author of a series of anti-Manichaean 
syllogisms."' In Syll. 1,3,5,10 John countered the Manichaean claim that evil 
isa substance and has an ontological consistence of its own, opposed to that 
of God, by means of the thesis that evil has no ontological substance, but it 
comes from a wrong use of free will. Now, since all punishments will have 
the aim and the effect of transforming the evil persons, in the end nobody 
will choose evil any more, and as a consequence evil will no longer exist. 


169 Joseph sought to explain this discrepancy by hypothesising that the Syriac translator, 
being both “wise” and “wicked,’ altered the original Greek. 

170 On him P. Allen-R. Hayward, Severus of Antioch (London, 2004); I. Torrance, The Corre- 
spondence of Severus and Sergius (Piscataway, 2011). 

171 Iohannis Caesariensis presbyteri et grammatici opera quae supersunt, ed. M. Richard, 
CCG 1 (Turnhout-Leuven, 1977), 131 ff. 
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It is notable that John supported the apokatastasis doctrine in the context 
of a polemic against Manichaeism, just as, I have argued, Augustine did.'? 
For itis in his anti-Manichaean works that he took over both Origen's ontol- 
ogy and his eschatology. Indeed, the strong ontological/axiological monism 
of Origen's system (only God is the Good and the Being; evil is not) was 
the best weapon to contrast Manichaean dualism. This ontological/axio- 
logical monism, of course, was also the strongest metaphysical basis for the 
apokatastasis doctrine (if evil is not, it cannot possibly subsist eternally). It 
is not surprising that, before Augustine, Didymus of Alexandria too, a close 
follower of Origen and decided supporter of apokatastasis, availed himself 
of Origen’s system against Manichaeism, and that an influence of Didymus's 
anti-Manichaean work is found precisely in John's syllogisms."? 

More controversial is the presence of a doctrine of apokatastasis in Ae- 
neas of Gaza ({520CE ca), who declares himself a disciple of Hierocles 
the Neoplatonist, who taught in Alexandria some decades after the mur- 
der of Hypatia in 415CE and was active around the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Aeneas' masterpiece is the dialogue Theophrastus, in which Gregory 
Nyssen's influence is strong, especially on the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Like Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, Aeneas criticised metensomatosis and did 
not accept the so-called preexistence of souls, and in 4312-19 insists on the 
depiction of the final unity and harmony of will. The purifying nature of all 
punishments seems to be implied in 50,24—51,9, in which Aeneas describes 
the “darkness of death" as a way to heal those who have fallen, and states that 
no soul will endure in rebellion and that the mortality of bodies will be can- 
celled. Even though Aeneas is not explicit, he does seem to have embraced 
the doctrine of apokatastasis. 


The Exegesis of Revelation in the Sixth Century 


I have already shown” how the Book of Revelation, or the Apocalypse of 
John, was not necessarily at odds with the doctrine of apokatastasis, and 
how all depended on its interpretation. Origen's exegesis certainly recon- 
ciled it with the apokatastasis doctrine. Origen, however, albeit devoting 


17? See above in this same chapter, the section on Augustine. 

173 See Richard, Iohannis Caesariensis, lvi-lvii. 

174 See M. Wacht, Aeneas von Gaza als Apologet. Seine Kosmologie im Verhältnis zum Pla- 
tonismus (Bonn, 1969). 

175 See above, Ch. 1. 
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several passages here and there to the interpretation of Revelation, does not 
seem to have composed a commentary on it. What is more, (almost)"* no 
Greek Father wrote any for many centuries: the first known Greek commen- 
tary was written only in the sixth century, whereas in the West Victorinus 
of Pettau already in the third century offered a commentary, all based on 
a literal interpretation, and therefore packed with millenarian ideas, along 
a line that was diametrically opposed to that of Origen. In the fourth cen- 
tury, again in the West, there came Tyconius's commentary and Jerome's 
expurgated version of Victorinus’s commentary." But in the East, only at the 
end of the sixth century did a commentary on the Apocalypse appear: that 
by Oecumenius, who cites the Cappadocians and Eusebius as auctoritates 
and is influenced by Origen.” Like Origen (and unlike many of Origen's fol- 
lowers), he defends the authenticity of Revelation, provided that it is read 
allegorically and mystically, against any millenarian interpretation. Notably, 
in this way Oecumenius, just like Origen, can also explain away the violence 
that inflames many episodes of this book, and that, if taken literally, could 
by no means be worthy of God. This is why, for example, in discussing Rev 
18:4-8, Oecumenius insists that God in fact punishes much less severely 
than the offence would merit, and to support his claim he has recourse to 
the authority of Gregory Nyssen and Evagrius, two strong supporters of the 
apokatastasis doctrine. However, he does not explicitly use Revelation in 
support of universal restoration, probably because of the so-called “condem- 
nation of Origen” that had occurred meanwhile. 

It must be mentioned that this reconstruction might have to undergo 
a slight change. Panayiotis Tzamalikos'? suggests that the Scholia in Apoc- 
alypsin found in a Meteoron codex and ascribed to Origen by von Har- 
nack were in fact compiled by Cassian the Sabaite in the sixth century on 
the basis of a lost commentary on Revelation by Didymus the Blind. Even 
in this case, the ideas would go back to Origen, on whose exegesis Didy- 
mus drew. But what would change would be the date of the first Greek 


176 See the very end of this section for the possible exception of Didymus. 

177 Jerome, heavily influenced by Origen at least until his sudden change of mind, in his 
own commentary on Isaiah wrote (using Origen’s terminology) that “to interpret the Apoca- 
lypse according to the letter is ‘to Judaise"" For Tyconius see at least the recent translation by 
R. Gryson, Tyconius, Commentaire de l’Apocalypse, CCT 10 (Turnhout, 2011). 

178 M. de Groote, Oecumenii commentarius in Apocalypsin (Leuven, 1999); for Oecume- 
nius’s use of the Origenian tradition in reference to otherworldly punishment see already 
F. Diekamp, “Mitteilungen über den neugefundenen Kommentar des Oecumenius zur Apo- 
kalypse,” Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 42 (1901) 7-8. 

179 The Real Cassian and An Ancient Commentary. 
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commentary on Revelation: if Tzamalikos's hypothesis is right, the first com- 
mentator in the Greek world would be, not Oecumenius, but Didymus, two 
centuries earlier. This would mean that Didymus had no problems with 
accepting the inspiration of Revelation, provided that this book was inter- 
preted allegorically. Thus, Didymus entertained the same view as Origen, of 
whom indeed he was a close follower. In this case, Oecumenius would have 
had Didymus's commentary at his disposal, and that was replete with Ori- 
gen's ideas. 

Andrew of Caesarea of Cappadocia between the late sixth and the early 
seventh century will also write a Commentary on Revelation*? which is 
deeply indebted to Oecumenius, in spite of never citing his name. The three- 
fold model of Scriptural exegesis (literal, moral and spiritual, corresponding 
to human body, soul and spirit) clearly derives from Origen, but Andrew 
wrote when concerns over Origenism were strong, soon after Justinian, and 
when the name of Origen was arbitrarily associated to a number of extrava- 
gant doctrines. 


Justinian and Origenism. 
Was Origen Ever "Condemned by the Church"? 


The so-called “condemnation of Origen" by “the Church" in the sixth century 
probably never occurred proper, and even if it occurred it did so only as 
a result of a long series of misunderstandings, when the anthropological, 
eschatological, and psychological questions were no longer felt as open 
to investigation—as Origen and still Nazianzen considered them®'—, but 
dogmatically established. The aforementioned condemnation was in fact a 
condemnation, not at all of Origen, but rather of a late and exasperated form 
of Origenism; moreover, it was mainly wanted by emperor Justinian—or 
better his counsellors, given that he was not a theologian*—and only 
partially, or even not at all, ratified by ecclesiastical representatives. 

This “condemnation” was triggered by the development of a radical kind 
of Origenism in the first half of the sixth century, especially in Palestine, 


180 J. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Texten, 1: Der Apokalypse- 
Kommentar des Andrea von Kaisarea (München, 1955). First English translation by E.S. Con- 
stantinou, Andrew of Caesarea, Commentary on the Apocalypse (Washington, 2011). 

18! See above, ch. 3, section on Nazianzen. 

182 That he was more of an administrator than ofa theologian and cared more for the unity 
of the church and the empire than for theological doctrines is rightly stressed by V. Menze, 
Justinian and the Making of the Syrian Orthodox Church (Oxford, 2008). 
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in the monasteries of St. Saba, the “Great Laura" and “New Laura" (from 
the latter came Theodore Askidas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, and 
Domitian of Ancyra). This may have been facilitated by the preservation of 
Evagrius's writings there. The above-mentioned Book of Hierotheus, which 
did not fail to alarm for its pantheism, seems to be an expression of this 
sort of intellectual environment. Cyril of Scythopolis in Vita Cyriaci 12 is a 
good source concerning this radicalised form of Origenism, even though 
Cyriacus, who is speaking there, indicates as the sources of the contem- 
porary Origenists' doctrines "Pythagoras, Plato, Origen, Evagrius, and Didy- 
mus." The diffusion of the apokatastasis theory specifically in Palestine is 
also testified to by the correspondence of Barsanuphius and John of Gaza, 
a collection of letters in which the two ascetics of the Gaza desert reply to 
a long series of questions. The most relevant to the present investigation 
are Letters 600 to 606. In Letter 600, a monk asks Barsanuphius what his 
position is about Origen, Didymus, and Evagrius's Kephalaia Gnostica, espe- 
cially about the doctrines of the preexistence of souls and apokatastasis. 
Barsanuphius and John, in their replies, are completely against these the- 
ories (600; 601). Likewise, in Letter 607 the question is whether the bodies 
ofthe resurrection will be ^with bones and nerves," or "aerial and spherical" 
(the latter being Origen's supposed doctrine). All these are the same doc- 
trines thatJustinian wanted to definitely extirpate from Christianity, just as 


183 So Bunge, approved by Clark, Controversy, 256. On the Origenism of the Laura monks, 
attested by the biography of St. Saba, see E Diekamp, Die origenistischen Streitigkeiten (Mün- 
ster, 1899). On sixth-century Origenism see at least B. Daley, "What Did 'Origenism' Mean 
in the Sixth Century?,’ in Origeniana VI (Leuven, 1995), 627—638. On the persecution of 
“heretics” under Justinian see Heretics and Heresies in the Ancient Church and in Eastern Chris- 
tianity. Festschrift Adelbert Davids, eds. J. Verheyden-H.G.B. Teule (Leuven, 2011), esp. Ch. 9 by 
D. Miiller. 

184 The first complete English translation is by J. Chryssavgis, Barsanuphius and John: 
Letters (2 vols.; Washington, 2006; 2010). See also J.L. Hevelone-Harper, “Ecclesiastics and 
Ascetics: Finding Spiritual Authority in Fifth- and Sixth-Century Palestine,” Hugoye 9,1 (2006) 
§§1-28; Eadem, Disciples of the Desert (Baltimore—London, 2005). Now on the ascetic life 
of the Gaza desert from the fourth to the seventh century see B. Ashkelony—A. Kofsky, The 
Monastic School of Gaza (Leiden, 2006), based on the epistolary correspondence stemming 
from these monks. This book seeks to frame the historical development of this community 
and endeavours to analyse the spiritual and intellectual context of what may be termed 
the monastic school of Gaza. See also L. Perrone, “Monasticism of Gaza. A Chapter in the 
History of Byzantine Palestine,’ in Zwischen Polis, Provinz, und Peripherie, ed. L.M. Hoffmann 
(Wiesbaden, 2005), 59-74; R.M. Parrinello, “La scuola monastica di Gaza,’ Rivista di storia del 
Cristianesimo 5 (2008) 545-565. 

185 John’s reply in particular with respect to Evagrius is at the roots of this thinker's 
dichotomic fortune: his ascetic works were respected and used as guides, whereas his spec- 
ulative works such as Kephalaia Gnostica were considered to be dangerous. 
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he wanted to close the Platonic school of Athens. Greek philosophy inspired 
the Origenistic heresy in his view and in that of many other protagonists 
of the Origenistic controversy. This, indeed, was an old cliché of heresiol- 
ogy. 

Justinian received reports about the Origenistic doctrines and promoted 
a condemnation of this kind of Origenism, which he mistook for Origen's 
own doctrine, at first in 543 CE. His long letter to Men(n)as,' the patriarch 
of Constantinople—written, asJustinian declares right at the beginning, out 
of his own solicitude for the Church—is replete with rebuttals of doctrines 
that the emperor attributes to Origen himself (even in the title, the letter is 
"against the impious Origen and his unholy doctrines"), but were certainly 
not Origen's, such as the preexistence of bare souls or the sphericity of the 
risen body. The only doctrine really maintained by Origen that Justinian 
mentions is precisely that of apokatastasis and the end of infernal punish- 
ments (and even here, as I shall show, Justinian is not free from misunder- 
standings). The doctrinal contents of this letter, of course, did not come 
from Justinian's own theological competence or personal investigation, but 
from the zeal of his ecclesiastical counsellors, namely some anti-Origenistic 
monks of the Laura of St. Sabas led by abbot Gelasius. These, probably also 
on the basis of a heavily interpolated version of Origen's Tepi Apyav, com- 
posed a document, which they gave to Peter of Jerusalem, who transmitted 
it to Justinian. Cyril of Scythopolis attests that from this document Justinian 
derived his edict so-called *against Origen." He also attests that already Sabas 
himself in 531 urged Justinian to eradicate the heresies of Origen, Arius, and 
Nestorius, and that Gelasius in a speech to his monks in 546 stated that Sabas 
detested both Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia (V Sab. 72; 87).5* Note 
that these two theologians shared the doctrine of apokatastasis. Indeed, it 
was Gelasius who had Antipater of Bostra's treatise Against Origen’s Ideas 
read at the Great Laura. That Antipater's ungrounded accusations against 
Origen (they rather addressed later, radicalised forms of Origenism) soon 
passed on to Justinian's decrees is clear from an analysis of these very accu- 
sations and a comparison with those adduced by Justinian against Origen. 
Fragments from Antipater's treatise Kat& 'Optyévouc are mostly preserved 
by John of Damascus—in his way a knower of Origen and an opponent of 


186 D, Hombergen, The Second Origenist Controversy (Rome, 2001). 

187 I shall quote and translate from M. Amelotti-L.M. Zingale, eds., Scritti teologici ed 
ecclesiastici di Giustiniano (Milan, 1977), 68-118, of which I also follow the pagination. 

188 E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis (Leipzig, 1939). 
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Manichaeism'?—in his Sacra Parallela (CPG III 6687). From here one can 
gather that Antipater accused Origen of holding the preexistence of bare 
souls and their imprisonment in bodies as a punishment for their fall, 
and the sphericity of the risen body, all reproaches that one finds again in 
Justinian. 

In his letter Justinian initially declares that the occasion for this doc- 
ument was his learning that some people, “having abandoned the divine 
Scriptures and the holy Fathers [...], claim their rights on Origen and his 
Greek, Arian, and Manichaean doctrines.” In Justinian’s rhetoric, Origen is 
opposed to Scripture—notwithstanding his being the greatest exegete of 
the Church—and to Patristic authorities as well, among whom he is clearly 
not included. What is more, he is assimilated not only to pagan philoso- 
phers, but even to Arians and Manichaeans, to whose subordinationism 
and dualism, respectively, Origen's thought was diametrically contrary. In 
order to demonstrate that Origen’s thought was in fact “Arian” (of course 
ante litteram), Justinian proceeds to quote or paraphrase some Trinitarian 
statements of Origen’s, such as that “the Father is greater than the Son,” 
which is in fact a Johannine statement (John 14:18), and that “the Son and 
the Holy Spirit are vrlougra which Justinian interprets as “creatures,” but 
which is again a biblical statement, grounded on the epinoia of Christ as Wis- 
dom and the biblical description of Wisdom as xticua, which God éxtice at 
the beginning (Prov 8:23-31; Sir 1). Justinian quotes from Book of Tepi Open 
a passage in which Origen is supposed to state that God's power is limited. 
Origen in fact was, along with Philo, Gregory of Nyssa's inspirer in respect 
to the notion of God's infinity. Next, Origen's notion of the existence of the 
Ideas of all realities in the Logos-Wisdom of God, who is Christ, is presented 
by Justinian as the heretical doctrine ofthe coeternity of genera and species 
with God (névta tà yévy xod tà £8, ovvaidic Eott TH Gem). While Origen was 


189 See F. Gahbauer, “Origenes in den Schriften des Johannes von Damaskus,” in Orige- 
niana VII, 7117116; G. Arabatzis, “Gumné kephalé. Jean Damascène et le Phèdre de Platon,” 
in La transcendance dans la philosophie grecque tardive et dans la pensée chrétienne. Actes 
du Vle congrés de philosophie grecque. Athénes 22-27 septembre 2004, eds. E. Moutsopoulos- 
G. Lekkas (Paris, 2006), 60-271 and Diotima 35 (2007) 117-128; D. Kapantais, "Libre arbitre et 
création du monde dans le traité Contre les manichéens de Jean de Damas,” Diotima 35 (2007) 
129-138. 

190 See Ramelli, "Origen's Anti-Subordinationism.” 

191 See A.C. Geljon, "Divine Infinity in Gregory of Nyssa and Philo of Alexandria,” Vig- 
iliae Christianae 59 (2005), 152-177; E. Mühlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von 
Nyssa (Góttingen, 1966). In my Gregorio di Nissa I have endeavoured to indicate remarkable 
antecedents in Origen. See above, Ch. 3, n. 457. 
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clear that some of these Ideas became substances when they were created 
as logika, so that not even the logika are coeternal with God (indeed, only 
the Son and the Spirit are coeternal with the Father according to Origen’), 
Justinian thought that Origen taught the coeternity ofall souls with God and 
their incarnation only ata certain point, after their fall, and, worse still, their 
reincarnations (“those among the logika who had committed sin and for this 
reason fell from the condition in which they were, according to the gravity 
of their sins became incarnated in bodies for punishment; they are purified 
and return to the condition in which they were beforehand; they take off 
their bodies completely, and then again, for the second and the third time, 
and for many more times, they are incarnated again in different bodies for 
the sake of punishment"). But such a doctrine was overtly and repeatedly 
rejected by Origen as impious. He never taught metensomatosis.' In the 
same way, Justinian misunderstands Origen’s doctrine of subsequent aeons 
(ives) into a doctrine of different worlds (xdcpo1): “He also supposed that 
different worlds were constituted and are continually constituted, in the 
past and in the future" (70). 

After a vigorous invective against the supposed impiety of Origen, Jus- 
tinian, who was so hostile to Greek philosophy and paganism, interestingly 
levels against Origen the very same accusation as Porphyry had adduced, 
from the pagan and Greek philosophical side: that of applying to Scrip- 
ture the exegetical strategy of Greek allegoresis,** which was in fact used 
by Greek philosophers (Stoics and Neoplatonists) in the interpretation of 
pagan myths. The presupposition at work in both cases is that of the incom- 
patibility of philosophy and Christianity, against which already Origen had 
to defend himself during his life. This is why Justinian goes on to accuse 
Origen, Arius, and the Manichaeans of deriving their *heresies" from Plato, 
in particular concerning the Trinitarian doctrine and the punishment 
of human souls in bodies. Justinian proceeds to a refutation of the last 


192 Cf. Ramelli, “Origen’s Anti-Subordinationism.” 

193 See my “Origen, Patristic Philosophy," and Gregorio di Nissa Sull'Anima. 

194 *Nourished with Greek mythological discourses, and wishing to extend them (into 
Christianity), he excogitated to interpret the divine Scripture on that basis, that in this way 
he could mix his hideous doctrines to Holy Scriptures and maliciously introduce his Greek, 
Manichaean, and Arian deception and folly and thus mislead those who are not expert in the 
divine Scripture.” 

195 Cf. my “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

196 “For, what did Origen add to what was already said by Plato, who spread the Greek 
foolishness? Or from whom else did Arius take his own illness and wrote it down, he who 
theorised different degrees in the holy and homoousios Trinity, for the perdition of his own 
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thesis, which was not Origen's—who did not assume that the logika received 
a body only after their fall —, but he believed it was. Justinian argues that, if 
souls received a body because oftheir sin and for the sake of their expiation, 
they should no longer sin after their incarnation, and their bodies should 
not cooperate with them in sin. His conclusion is that the body was not 
created afterwards as a punishment for the soul, but bodies and souls were 
created together. He states the anthropological conception that “the human 
being is neither a body without a soul nor a soul without a body" (74), and 
he cites Gregory the Theologian (Nazianzen) to the effect that the human 
soul comes from God but is not a divine substance itself; rather, it received 
reason, intellect, and immortality from God by grace. Justinian goes on to 
insist that "the soul neither preexists nor gets embodied because of its sin" 
(84), a statement that Origen himself would have entirely endorsed. 

Another doctrine of Origen that is criticised by Justinian, who reports 
it in an imprecise way, is that of the preexistence of the soul of the Lord 
and the union of God the Logos with it, before its incarnation in the Vir- 
gin (86). Justinian also cites Nyssen's refutation of the preexistence of souls, 
in the conviction that it was directed against Origen, which is in fact far 
from being certain and in fact, as I have thoroughly argued elsewhere,” 
is very improbable. What is evident is that Justinian closely related the so- 
called pre-existence of souls to metensomatosis (88-90); “the cause of this 
absurdity [sc. metensomatosis] is the following: to believe that the souls 
preexisted.” At 92, Justinian insists that the right doctrine of the Fathers 
"forbids to say that souls exist prior to bodies" (93; cf. 96); he criticises 
the martyr Pamphilus himself, albeit without mentioning him by name— 
and certainly without having read his Apology—for calling Origen magister 
Ecclesiae: "Some have even dared to declare that Origen was 'a teacher ofthe 
Church'" (92). 


soul? And in what does Origen differ from Manichaeanism, he who affirms that the souls 
of human beings got incarnated in bodies because of their sins, for the sake of punishment? 
According to him, first they were noes and holy powers, then, filled with satiety ofthe divine 
contemplation, they turned to the worse and for this reason they cooled off [dnowpvuyeioac], 
far from the love of God, and therefore were called souls [puyat] and became incarnated 
in bodies for the sake of punishment.” See also later, in 92: “those who think like Origen 
follow the Greek and Arian foolishness.” Toward the end, at 104106, Justinian invites Menas 
and the other bishops and abbots to anathematise, along with Origen, a series of other 
heretics: Sabellius, Arius, Apollinarius, Nestorius, Eutyches, Dioscorus, and others, ending 
with "Origen, who got ill with the folly ofthe Greeks and the Arians, together with his odious 
and impious doctrines." 
197 In Preexistence of Souls? 
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Another charge against Origen reported and appropriated by Justinian 
(92) is that he denied the resurrection of the body, a charge which is un- 
founded. Justinian has again Origen's purported denial of the resurrection 
depend on his alleged belief in the preexistence of "bare souls." Moreover, 
after stating that Origen denied the resurrection, in 98 he inconsistently 
maintains that he in fact admitted ofthe resurrection of bodies, but thought 
that "in the resurrection human bodies will rise spherical," and even that 
"the body of the [risen] Lord was spherical." The sphericity of risen bod- 
ies seems to have been in fact supported by some Origenists in the time of 
Justinian—as is attested in the correspondence of Barsanuphius and John 
in the first half of the sixth century** and in Cyril of Scythopolis V Cyr. 
12— but certainly not by Origen, who may have been misunderstood when 
he spoke ofthe perfection of heavenly bodies as including sphericity (De or. 
31,3). In 96 Justinian quotes from Basil, In Hex. 3, an exegesis of the Gene- 
sis “upper waters" that was different from that of Origen, who saw in them 
a symbol of spiritual powers. Basil, however, does not mention Origen, but 
Justinian even wants to infer from his words, mpd¢ toùç Oé THs ExxAnatas ýh- 
piv ¿oti «tc Aóyoc, that he was criticising Origen and wanted to present him 
as one rejected by the church (because he said amo tfj; £o cíac and not 
"in the church" or *belonging to the church"). Justinian even goes so far as 
to attribute apostasy to Origen (98),? a charge that was already present in 
Nemesius.”” 

In 100 the emperor focuses on the theme that is the most direct concern of 
the present investigation: apokatastasis. It is remarkable that still Justinian 
only criticises that of demons and impious humans: "the punishment of 
all impious human beings and of demons has an end [népag Geer, and the 
impious and the demons will be restored |anoxatactadyoovtai aceBeis te xoi 
8atpovec] to their original status." Justinian's motivation is pedagogical and 
“pastoral” (indeed, he tends to assume the role of the bishops, and even 
dictates them word for word what they will have to write in the Acts of 
their council??): those who preach the doctrine of apokatastasis “make 


198 In Letter 607 Barsanuphius, as I have mentioned, refutes the contemporary Origenistic 
doctrine of a resurrection of ethereal and spherical bodies. Critical ed. by F. Neyt-P. De 
Angelis, Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza. Correspondance (Paris, 2001). 

199 “When the time came to give testimony to his faith, he denied Christ and adored the 
deities of Greek polytheism, which he introduced (into Christianity)" 

200 See P.F. Beatrice, “Origen in Nemesius’ Treatise On the Nature of Man,’ in Origeniana IX, 
eds. G. Heidl-R. Somos (Leuven, 2009), 505-532. 

201 At 104, after expounding Origen’s purported theories, he orders Menas to summon all 
the bishops and abbots of Constantinople, and to have them “anathematise by all means, 
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people /azy in fulfilling God's commandments.’ This was in fact Origen's own 
concern, and this is why he did not really preach that doctrine too overtly. 

Against the doctrine of apokatastasis Justinian adduces the same argu- 
ment I have highlighted in Basil (or Ps. Basil), in a work addressed to his 
monks: the Gospel says that the impious will go to “eternal punishment,” the 
just to “eternal life"; thus, “both the punishment and the Kingdom are said 
by the Gospel to be interminable [&teAettyT0¢],” so that, if one affirms that 
the punishment will cease, one should also admit that the life ofthe blessed 
will cease, because “both are declared to be aiwvios.” What neither Justinian 
nor "Basil" take into consideration is that in the phrases xóAactc aiwvioç and 
twh aiwvioç the adjective does not mean “eternal,” but “of the world to come.” 
That this argument was quite fashionable at that time is proved by its occur- 
rence also in Barsanuphius of Gaza’s Letter 607, chronologically very close 
to Justinian’s writing: both punishment and beatitude must be eternal in 
the very same way. Another objection concerns justice: it is absurd that “in 
the apokatastasis demons and impious people will receive the same rank 
as saints.” What is not considered is that this, in Origen’s view, will not hap- 
pen before the fulfilment of God's justice and the complete purification of 
all sinners. 

Justinian then collects what he deems to be evidence against apokatasta- 
sis from Nazianzen, Basil, John of Constantinople, and St. Paul. From "Basil" 
he quotes the aforementioned passage in Asceticum Magnum, which paral- 
lels eternal life and eternal death and is based on the misunderstanding of 
the meaning of aiwvtog. From Nazianzen he quotes that the soul, being &6¢- 
vatos, will be either punished or rewarded à6&vara. I have already discussed 
this passage, too, along passages that suggest that Nazianzen embraced the 
doctrine of apokatastasis, and have observed that here, just as in Evagrius, 
aOctvortoc seems to have a qualitative, rather than a quantitative, meaning. 
Justinian also cites a passage in which Nazianzen characterises the last judg- 
ment as "stable, ultimate, terrible, and just," and says that there is no appeal 
to any other court after it. But Origen's notion of apokatastasis is not oppo- 
site to it, in that it does not deny God's justice. From John of Constantinople 


in writing, the doctrines of "the impious Origen also called Adamantius, an enemy of God, 
who was a presbyter of the most holy church in Alexandria, and his horrible and impious 
doctrines, and all the points listed below." At106 he remarks that he has written this letter not 
only to Menas, but also to Vigilius of Rome and to the patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem, 
because "the writings of Origen are completely extraneous to the true Christian faith." A list 
of anathemas concludes the document: prepared by the emperor, it was to be signed by the 
bishops. 
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Justinian finally cites a clear passage against apokatastasis: “the man who 
is delivered to the fire cannot expect an end of his punishment" Paul's sen- 
tence, instead, which is taken by Justinian to assert the eternity of other- 
worldly punishments, in fact does not imply this, since in oi cuaptévovtes 
Sixny ticovatw GAs0pov aiwviov, the last adjective, again, is far from meaning 
“eternal.” Thus, there is in fact no question of an “eternal perdition" or “eter- 
nal death.” 

At 106-116 Justinian collects a series of Greek quotations from Origen, all 
from his Hepi Apyav, or better from the lore of bits that had been used for 
centuries in the Origenist controversy, always cut at the very same points, 
modified, extrapolated from their context, and at best misunderstood, when 
not utterly falsified. Justinian had never read the whole masterpiece of 
Origen, let alone anything else of his commentaries or other works. The first 
quote is from Book 1: the Son is inferior to the Father because he reaches, 
not all beings, but only rational creatures, and the Spirit is still inferior 
as it reaches only saints. Origen, however, was not making a classification 
nor was he subordinating the Son and the Spirit to the Father. He rather 
pointed to their specific operations. The Son for him is the creator of all, 
not only of the logika. Then Justinian quotes from Book 2: the power of 
God—Origen maintains according to him—is limited. Origen was rather 
inclined to posit the infinitude of God, not to mention divine omnipotence, 
and he was followed by Gregory Nyssen. From Book 4, Justinian cites that 
the Son is a xtigpa, and therefore created (yevytdv). This is not what Origen 
meant with xtiopa, but, as I have argued, he simply used biblical vocabulary 
applied to the Wisdom of God, which God Zero before all times. Again, that 
"the Father is greater than the Son" is Johannine, not Origen's. The Father 
is the Good per se (aùtoayaðóv), the Son is the image of God's goodness: 
now, the Father or First God as attoowya8dv is Middle-Platonic lore, as I have 
demonstrated elsewhere, and the Son's being the Father's image is biblical, 
from Hebrews.” 

Justinian next criticises Origen’s exegesis of the two Cherubs of Isaiah and 
the two living Beings of Habakkuk as the Son and the Spirit; this, however, 
is in an exegetical context and is not to be taken in a subordinationistic 
sense; these are images. From Book 2, Justinian next purportedly cites: “the 
Lord is a mere human being,” which is “Arian,” not Origen’s. From Book 1, 
“creatures are coeternal with God,” is a misunderstanding of the eternal 
existence of Ideas of all things in God’s Logos. Justinian then passes on to 


202 “Origen, Patristic Philosophy,” 217-263. 
203 See my “Origen, Greek Philosophy, and the Birth of the Trinitarian Meaning of Hyposta- 
sis,” Harvard Theological Review 105 (2012) 302—350. 
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the fall of the noes and endeavours to present Origen's doctrine as a kind 
of metensomatosis that goes so far as to include the assumption of animal 
(even fishes’) bodies on the part of human souls. But Origen, as I have 
said, was adamant in his rejection of any form of metensomatosis. Justinian 
does not pay attention to the metaphorical value of Origen’s statements: tv’ 
ottw¢ cinw. Depraved humans become like animals. Also, “that there will 
be a complete deposition of bodies" is a hypothesis that does not deny the 
resurrection and that Origen never decided to endorse. The transformation 
of souls into noes is also criticised, just as the idea that what is lost (tò 
&moAWAds), once recovered and saved, is no longer lost, which is an idea, not 
of Origen alone, but of the Gospel, especially in Luke’s parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost drachma, and the prodigal son. That the heavenly bodies are 
endowed with a soul and are living is also blamed, but was a widespread 
theory in pagan and Christian antiquity. Also, that Jesus will be crucified 
again and again in the future eons is in fact contradictory with several other 
authentic statements of Origen’s on the unicity and the eternal and universal 
validity of Christ's sacrifice.” 

Thus, on the basis of such deformations, misattributions, and misunder- 
standings (also due to Justinian’s incapacity of taking allegories as such and 
not as descriptions), at the end of his letter to Menas, the emperor lists the 
anathemas that had to be subscribed by bishops and abbots and that, to his 
mind, represented "Origen's blasphemies": the preexistence of bare human 
souls and their union with bodies after the fall for the sake of punishment; 
the preexistence of the Lord's soul and its union with God the Logos after 
the formation of the body of Jesus in Mary;?* the assimilation of the Logos 
of God to the heavenly hosts; the resurrection of human bodies in a spher- 
ical shape; the rational nature of heaven, of heavenly bodies, and of “upper 
waters"; the crucifixion of Christ in the future aeon for the demons; the limi- 
tation ofthe power of God; the coeternity of creatures with God; the limited 
duration ofthe punishment of demons and impious human beings and their 
restoration. 

In 543 CE the provincial synod, summoned at court, condemned the doc- 
trines indicated by the emperor. In the acts (DS 2301) the apokatastasis of 


204 See my “The Universal and Eternal Validity of Jesus's High-Priestly Sacrifice. The Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews in Support of Origen's Theory of Apokatastasis," in A Cloud of Witnesses: 
The Theology of Hebrews in Its Ancient Contexts, eds. R.J. Bauckham-D.R. Driver-T.A. Hart- 
N. MacDonald (London, 2008), 210-221. 

205 Note the contradiction with what Justinian had stated earlier in his letter, that accord- 
ing to Origen this union happened before the Virgin's conception. 
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demons as impious people is censured in the form indicated by Justinian: 
"If anyone claims or maintains that the punishment of demons and of impi- 
ous people is temporary, and that it will cease sooner or later, or that the 
complete restoration of demons and impious humans will take place, be 
it anathema.” The cessation of otherworldly punishments for the worst 
creatures, demons and impious men— not generally sinners—is the unac- 
ceptable point; I have already noticed that this point emerged at least with 
Epiphanius, and, regarding the devil, already during Origen’s life. 
Justinian's Epistula ad synodum de Origene, although it repeatedly men- 
tions Origen's name, in fact includes nothing of Origen's true thought among 
the doctrines it blames. Justinian declares his intention to preserve the 
Church from "Origen and those who think like him." It is telling that Jus- 
tinian affirms to be worried about “monks in Jerusalem who follow, and 
teach, Pythagoras, Plato, Origen also called Adamantius, and their impi- 
ous and erroneous doctrines." Justinian felt he had to intervene and make a 
closer investigation, to avoid that “they might lead many people to perdition 
with their Greek and Manichaean deceit ['EXuqvucijc xoi Movoratucf]c dnd- 
cl" Origen's doctrine may still have points of contact with Plato, and some 
with Pythagoreanism—although by no means any that were incompatible 
with Christianity, such as metensomatosis or the "eternal return"—, but it 
is certainly the opposite of Manichaean dualism. Justinian's statements are 
impossible to refer to Origen's thought, which they misrepresent so heavily. 
Accusations of being more of a philosopher than of a Christian were lev- 
elled against Origen already during his life, and he endeavoured to refute 
hem. 27 but they continued nevertheless, and Justinian's opinion is but an 
(eloquent) example, in his above-mentioned conviction that Greek philos- 
ophy and Christianity were incompatible. Later in this short letter, indeed, 
Justinian connects again the doctrines he ascribes to Origen with Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and Plotinus. The rationale for this seems to be their adhesion 
to the theory of metensomatosis, which Origen, however, not only did not 
accept, but rejected explicitly, as I have said. Moreover, Justinian endeavours 
to present Plato as a supporter ofthe doctrine of apokatastasis, in the form of 
the restoration of each soul to its original condition after a thousand years. In 
fact, Plato did not support a doctrine of universal apokatastasis and thought 


206 See H. Crouzel, “Les condamnations subies par Origéne et sa doctrine,” in Origeni- 
ana VII, 311-318; Gasparro, Origene e la tradizione, 97-106 on the quotations from Origen's 
masterpiece in the letter to Menas. 

207 See Ramelli, "Origen, Patristic Philosophy,” 217-263. 
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that some souls will remain forever in Tartarus in that they are “incurable,” a 
point on which Origen expressly corrected his thought by declaring that “no 
being is ‘incurable’ for the One who created it”! But Justinian's intention 
was to present Origen's supposed doctrines as dependent on pagan philos- 
ophy and therefore unacceptable.?? Thus, at the end of the letter he exhorts 
the prelates to “condemn and anathematise" these doctrines “together with 
the impious Origen and all those who share, or will share, such ideas, until 
the end.” 

In fact, the doctrine he describes in his letter, concerning the initial and 
final monad/henad, is post-Evagrian, and precisely that of the "Isochris- 
toi" (a term that comes from Cyril of Scythopolis Vit. Cyr. 12-13): “they 
say that the noes were without any number or name, so that there was 
a Henad of all logika in which these all shared the same substance [ov- 
ata], operation [évépyeta], and power [Sdvapic], and the same union [£- 
vwats] with God the Logos and the same knowledge [yvéats]. And when 
they had satiety [xópoc], so to say, of the love and the contemplation of 
God, according to each one’s change into the worse, they put on bodies, 
finer or denser [Aemtopepéotepa 7) nayvpepéotepa owpata dupidcacbat]}, and 
received names, and from these the heavenly and serving powers had their 
origin. But also the sun, the moon, and the stars were part of the same 
Henad of logika, and due to a movement toward the worse have become 
what they are now. But the logika that have become colder [ànopvyévta] 
and have detached more from the love of God were called ‘souls’ [puyé] 
and had to take up denser bodies—ours—, whereas those who reached 
the culmination of evil were imprisoned in cold and dark bodies [uypois 


208 See my “The Philosophical Stance.” Macrobius, like Justinian, claimed that Plato 
believed in universal restoration, but Macrobius did so in that he believed in it himself and 
wanted to adduce Plato as a venerable auctoritas. See my “The Debate on Apokatastasis in 
Pagan and Christian Platonists,’ Illinois Classical Studies 33-34 (2008-2009) 201-234. 

209 124: “Pythagoras claimed that the Monad is the principle ofall [dpynv tv náåvtwv {...} THY 
pováða]; Pythagoras and Plato claimed that the body is a prison for incorporeal souls; these 
are sent into bodies for punishment, after their fall into some sin, so that Plato called the body 
‘prison’ and 'tomb"" Here Justinian expands on the "restoration" of souls after a thousand years 
according to Plato, and adds: “Who taught him the periods of years and the thousand years? 
And that after a thousand years each soul returns to its original place? [...] Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Plotinus, and those who adhered to their madness, agreed that souls are immortal and 
existed before bodies.’ Justinian goes on to describe metensomatosis including migrations 
of souls from humans to animals. It is revealing that Justinian immediately after adds that 
these were Origen’s doctrines: “But the church [...] affirms that the soul was created along 
with the body, and not first, and the body after, according to Origen’s folly, xatà thv’ Opryévouc 
pevoBAdBetav. 
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xoi Copepots ccgoct], and became, and were called, demons.” The famous 
puxh-pôěıç etymological explanation comes from Origen, but in Origen's 
view the logika are creatures, not coeternal with God the Logos, and did not 
receive a body for the first time only after their fall and as a result of it. 

The apokatastasis of the devil and of impious human beings is included 
again by Justinian among dangerous doctrines: “all will return again to the 
same Henad and will become noes, just as they were in their preexistence 
[&v tH npoünápEer], when clearly even the devil will be restored [dmoxabtota- 
pévov] into the same Henad, and the other demons, and the impious and 
atheistic human beings" Even now, the apokatastasis of mere human sin- 
ners does not seem to be contested. 

Although he does mention Origen in this letter, however, the very philo- 
sophical doctrines that Justinian expounds here have little to do with Ori- 
gen. One ofthese is, for example, the doctrine ofthe destruction ofthe body: 
“There will be a complete destruction of bodies [mavteAns Zero THY guud 
twv dyalpsctc]: the Lord himself is the first to put off his own body, and all 
the others will do so." Origen supported the resurrection of bodies and even 
in IIepi àpyóv was very doubtful regarding their final passage to immaterial- 
ity, convinced as he was that only the Holy Trinity can live without a body 
(indeed, a final passage to immateriality by grace in his perspective might 
have been justified only by 6éwots). The doctrine reported by Justinian that 
there will be a confusion of substances between all rational creatures and 
Christ-Logos ("there will be no difference in the least between Christ and 
the other logika either in substance or in knowledge or in power or in oper- 
ation") is even less of Origen's thought; it is rather typical of sixth-century 
"Isochristoi," who radicalised Evagrian ideas. 

The Council that is usually cited as that which “condemned Origen" is the 
fifth ecumenical council, the second Constantinopolitan Council, in 553 CE. 
First of all, its ecumenicity is in fact doubtful, since it was wanted by Jus- 
tinian and not by Vigilius, the bishop of Rome, or other bishops; Vigilius was 
even brought to Constantinople by force, by the emperor's order, and more- 
over he did not accept to declare that the council was open (Justinian had to 
do so). The anathemas, fifteen in number, were already prepared before the 
opening of the council. Here, Origen is considered to be the inspirer of the 
so-called Isochristoi. This was the position of the Sabaite opponents of Ori- 
gen, summarised by Cyril of Scythopolis who maintained that the Council 
issued a definitive anathema against Origen, Theodore, Evagrius, and Didy- 
mus concerning the preexistence of souls and apokatastasis, thus ratifying 
Sabas’ position (V. Sab. go). One of these previously formulated anathemas, 
which only waited to be ratified by the Council, was against the apokatas- 
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tasis doctrine: “If anyone supports the monstrous doctrine of apokatastasis 
[thv Tepatwoy &noxatkotacw], be it anathema.” Other anathemas concern 
the “pre-existence of souls,” their union with bodies only after their fall, 
and the denial of the resurrection of the body. These doctrines have noth- 
ing to do with Origen; in fact, Origen is not the object of any authentic 
anathema.” And Vigilius’s documents, which were finally emanated by a 
council that was not wanted by him, most remarkably do not even con- 
tain Origen’s name. Origen was never formally condemned by any Chris- 
tian ecumenical council. Prestige once observed, inspiredly, that “Origen is 
the greatest of that happily small company of saints who, having lived and 
died in grace, suffered sentence of expulsion from the Church on earth after 
they had already entered into the joy of their Lord "21 We may add that Ori- 
gen, strictly speaking, did not even suffer any formal expulsion from the 
church. One problem is that later Christian authors considered the afore- 
mentioned anathemas as referring to Origen; so, extraneous theories were 
ascribed to him. The condemnations were also ascribed to Didymus and 
Evagrius; indeed, the Isochristoi professed a radical form of Evagrianism and 
some anathemas seem to reflect some of Evagrius's Kephalaia Gnostica, but 
it would be inaccurate to refer all of Justinian's accusations and of the Coun- 
cil's “condemnations” to Evagrius. 

What is notable, these condemnations, however, were never connected 
with Nyssen, not even that concerning universal apokatastasis. There may 
be various explanations to this. One is that Nyssen, the theologian who 
inspired the Constantinople theology in 381 CE, enjoyed too high an author- 
ity to be criticised.” Also, his ideas could by then be related—and indeed 
were related—to the Purgatory theory. And his manuscripts bristle with 
interpolations and glosses concerned with explaining that Gregory in fact 


210 Only Anathema u in the official acts mentions Origen, in the last position, and notably 
out of chronological order, in a list of heretics: "Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, Apollinaris, 
Nestorius, Eutyches, and Origen.” In its sketch in Justinian's Homonoia that list does not 
include the name of Origen. This strongly points to an interpolation. Indeed, several anathe- 
mas, including those which mention Origen, did not belong to the official Acts ofthe Council, 
but were interpolated later. Norman Tanner is right to exclude them from his edition of the 
Acts of the Councils, noting that they “cannot be attributed to this council" (Decrees ofthe Ecu- 
menical Councils [London, 1990], 106). That Origen in fact was never officially condemned by 
the Church is argued by H. Crouzel, "Les condamnations subies par Origéne et sa doctrine,” 
in Origeniana VII, 311-315. 

211 G.L. Prestige, Fathers and Heretics: Six Studies in Dogmatic Faith with Prologue and 
Epilogue (London, 1968), 43. 

212 So Daley, Hope, 190. 
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did not support the theory of apokatastasis."? Germanus of Constantinople, 
in the eighth century, even claimed that Gregory's works were interpolated 
by heretics who ascribed Origen's ideas to Gregory?" 

But precisely from the time of Justinian an important confirmation ofthe 
presence of this doctrine in Gregory’s and the other Cappadocians’ writ- 
ings is given in Barsanuphius’s Letter 604. A monk has asked him how it 
is that Origen’s doctrine, especially that of apokatastasis, was supported by 
orthodox authors, and even saints, such as the Cappadocians. Barsanuphius, 
far from trying to deny that the Cappadocians supported the doctrine of 
apokatastasis, simply observes that even saints can have a limited under- 
standing of the mysteries of God and can be wrong. Therefore, neither the 
monk nor Barsanuphius, who heartily detested the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis, thought that Gregory did not actually believe in apokatastasis and that 
his works were interpolated by heretics in order to have people think so. 


Maximus the Confessor: Apokatastasis as a Mystery 


awadotacis Eat ý elc TO doyxatov Tig quos 
YMaV &roxatdotacts. 


The resurrection is the restoration of our 
[sc. human] nature to its original state. 


(St. Gregory of Nyssa, De an. 156C) 


Maximus the Confessor (580—662)?5 lived well after the so-called condem- 
nation of Origen and in particular of his doctrine of apokatastasis. This is 
probably also why his position in this respect was extremely cautious. Yet, 
many elements are significant and point to the presence of this doctrine in 
his thought. What his early Syriac biography, published by Sebastian Brock 


213 In my edition of De anima in Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima, I report, and comment on, 
these glosses and interpolations. 

214 Germanus cited by Photius Bibl. Cod. 223: these purported interpolators “dared to instil 
into the pure and perfectly sound spring of his writings the black and dangerous venom of 
Origen’s error, surreptitiously ascribing this foolish heresy to a man who is famous for his 
virtue and doctrine.” 

215 Besides the works that I shall cite later in this section, I limit myself to referring to 
A. Radosavljević, To Muatyptov tio Xwryplas xatd tov "Aytov Mdémov tov Opuodoyntpy (A Déng, 
1975); L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the 
Confessor (Open Court, 19957); A. Louth, Maximus the Confessor (London, 1996); Maximus 
the Confessor and his Companions—Documents from Exile, ed. and tr. P. Allen D Neil (Oxford, 
2004). 
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in 1973, reports about his intellectual and spiritual formation is significant: 
namely, that Maximus received his spiritual education in a monastery of 
"Origenists" in Palestine."5 In the light of what I shall point out, this detail 
will prove not at all surprising. It might have been the milieu of Cassian the 
Sabaite. 

Maximus relates 1Cor 15:28 to the final restoration, as Origen had done, 
in Amb. 7,1092 C ff." 


God will truly come to be “all in all" embracing all and giving substance to 
all in himself, in that no being will have any more a movement independent of 
God, and no being will be deprived of God's presence. Thanks to this presence, 
we shall be, and shall be called, gods and children, body and limbs, because 
we shall be restored to the perfection of God's project. 


The fall marred this project, and this is why, according to Maximus just as 
to Origen, Gregory Nyssen, and Methodius,”* God providentially provided 
death for humans, "administering our salvation, that we, loving non-being 
[sc. evil], subsequently instructed by suffering, might learn to orient our 
intellect toward the being." Death shows the finitude of evil and re-orients 
humans toward the Good, who is God and is infinite, and infinitely superior 
to evil. The ontological priority of God/Good and non-subsistence of evil is 
the main metaphysical pillar of the doctrine of apokatastasis. Together with 
restoration, Maximus insists on universal recapitulation or dvoxceqoXatoctc, 
in 1097AD; this will take place in Christ, thanks to “the mystery of the holy 
coming of God in the human being, made necessary by the transgression." 
Much in the same way as I have shown in the case of Justinian, those 
which are often still considered to be refutations of doctrines of Origen in 
Maximus are rather refutations of later Origenistic doctrines. But Maximus, 
unlike Justinian, never declares that he is criticising Origen—whom, indeed, 


216 The Palestinian and Alexandrian framework of Maximus's formation is also argued for 
by C. Boudignon, "Maxime le Confesseur était-il constantinopolitain?" in Philomathestatos. 
Studies Jacques Noret, eds. B. Janssens—B. Roosen-P. van Deun (Leiden, 2004). 

217 Edition CCG 48, now translated with notes by J. Lollar, Maximus the Confessor: Ambigua 
to Thomas and Second Letter to Thomas (Turnhout, 2010). Ambiguum 7 is generally regarded 
a Maximuss refutation of Origenistic cosmology (see P. Blowers, "The Dialectics and Thera- 
peutics of Desire in Maximus the Confessor," Vigiliae Christianae 65, 2011, 425—451, praes. 426; 
T.T. Tollefsen, “Causality an Movement in St. Maximus’ Ambiguum 7,’ in Studia Patristica 44 
[2010] 85-95; cf. A.E. Kattan, Verleiblichung und Synergie. Grundzüge der Bibelhermeneutik 
bei Maximus Confessor, Vigiliae Christianae Suppl. 63, [Leiden, 2003]). Maximus, at any rate, 
neither mentions Origen nor refutes his real ideas. 

218 See my “Death,” in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, new English edition, 
forthcoming in Chicago. 
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he does not name. This, of course, does not mean that Maximus did not 
know Origen, but rather suggests that he was not criticising him. One exam- 
ple is in Amb. 42: Maximus here rejects the theory of the preexistence of 
disembodied souls and their embodiment as a punishment due to a prece- 
dent sin; now, this is not Origen's doctrine.” According to Origen, the logika 
did have a body from the beginning, prior to their fall, a fine and spiritual 
body, which will also be recovered, incorruptible, in the end. Likewise, the 
doctrine attacked ibid. 1333A, that in the end bodies will completely dis- 
appear, was never assertively taught by Origen, who rather claimed with 
decision that only the Trinity, and not creatures, can subsist without mat- 
ter.?? In the same way, the theory of the initial Henad of rational creatures 
who at a certain point fell and therefore received bodies for the sake of pun- 
ishment, which Maximus criticises in 1069A (cf. 1328A), is not Origen's, but 
a subsequent doctrine, based on a radicalised Evagrianism; it is the same 
doctrine that I have discussed in Justinian, and it is not Origen's doctrine. 
Whatis most remarkable is that, among all of Maximus's criticisms of Ori- 
genistic theories?! one absence is conspicuous: precisely a refutation of the 
doctrine of apokatastasis. This is a notable—albeit regularly unnoticed— 
exception, since, unlike the doctrines criticised by Maximus, the apokatas- 
tasis doctrine was shared by Origen himself and by later Origenists. But 
Maximus does not include it in his refutations of Origenistic theories, which 
strongly suggests that he found nothing wrong with it. Moreover, Maximus 
also presents and embraces theories that are authentically Origenian. So, for 
instance, the notion of the prelapsarian body which he expounds in Amb. 
45,1353A is similar to that of Origen and of Gregory of Nyssa: a fine, harmo- 
nious, immortal, incorruptible, and impassible body. This will be also the 
risen body in the end. Also, when Maximus affirms that the end will be supe- 
rior to the beginning,” he is in perfect agreement with Origen, according to 


219 See I. Ramelli, “Preexistence of Souls?" 

729 The crucial issue, as ever, is how to interpret the final 0£octc: if it is an ontological 
deification, and all creatures substantially become God, so that every difference between 
Creator and creatures disappears, then creatures would be immaterial, as God is. However, 
that this is Origen’s conception of @éwotc is far from being certain and is in fact improbable. 
See my “Deification.’ 

221 On which see P. Argárate, "Maximus Confessor's Criticism of Origenism,” in Origeni- 
ana VIII, 10371042; Id., "Les fonctions du texte biblique dans la section katanyktique du Logos 
Asketikos de Maxime le Confesseur, in The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late 
Antiquity, eds. L. DiTommaso-L. Turcescu (Leiden, 2008), ch. 1. 

222 He also insists on the correspondence between dpyy and téàoç, e.g. in Q. ad Thal. 59: 
from the end one can know the beginning. 
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whom the superiority of the end—which is similar, but not identical, to the 
beginning—will lie in the acquisition of the "likeness" to God and the free 
and voluntary choice of the Good.” This is precisely the notion of the pas- 
sage from "image" to “likeness” of which Maximus speaks in 1092B. Maximus 
also highlights in 1076A ff. that the eventual submission to God will have to 
be voluntary and that free will shall be kept by rational creatures until the 
final 0£octc. This, too, perfectly corresponds to Origen’s eschatological con- 
ceptions. Again, in Amb. 42,1328C Maximus is very close to Origen's notion 
of the preexistence of the Ideas of all things in God's Logos-Wisdom when 
he maintains that the logoi of all beings preexisted in God, in the divine 
Logos.?* In Amb. 7,1085A Maximus himself connects this notion to Pan- 
taenus of Alexandria, who was well known to Origen and called these logoi 
"divine wills."?* Maximus also shares Origen's allegorical method in biblical 
interpretations. There are many instances of allegoresis of the Bible in his 
writings, and in Amb. 10 he expressly states that the Law must be interpreted 
spiritually, not in a corporeal and *material" sense. 

It is highly debated in scholarship whether Maximus had a conception of 
apokatastasis that involved universal salvation.?* Michaud in 1902, Grumel 
in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique and especially von Balthasar, fol- 
lowed by Polycarp Sherwood, claimed that Maximus did hold such a con- 
ception, albeit without professing it overtly; Tollefsen also seems to share 
this opinion.”” According to Michaud, Maximus unhesitatingly embraced 
the doctrine of universal salvation; as for some passages in which he seems 


223 Cf my Gregorio di Nissa sull'Anima, first Integrative Essay. 

224 See my “Clement’s Notion of the Logos.” On Maximus's doctrine of the logoi see A. 
Louth, “St. Maximos' Doctrine of the Logoi of Creation,” Studia Patristica 48 (2010) 77-84. 

225 See my "Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

226 See, e.g., C. Moreschini, Storia della filosofia patristica (Brescia, 2004), 733—737; E. Moore, 
Origen of Alexandria and St. Maximus the Confessor: An Analysis and Critical Evaluation of 
their Eschatological Doctrines (Boca Raton, PhD diss. St. Elias School of Orthodox Theology 
Seward, NE, 2005), criticises Maximus's eschatology maintaining that it entails the replace- 
ment of human individuality by the divine presence. According to him, "Origen's humanistic 
theology" was misinterpreted by Maximus, who built an anti-personalistic system. 

227 E Michaud, “St. Maxime le Confesseur et l’ apocatastase,” RITh 10 (1902) 257-272; for 
Grumel: Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 10,457; for Balthasar see the next note; criti- 
cism in B. Daley, "Apokatastasis and 'Honorable Silence' in the Eschatology of Maximus," in 
Maximus Confessor, eds. F. Heinze-C. von Schénborn (Fribourg, 1982), 309-339; T.T. Tollef- 
sen, The Christocentric Cosmology of St. Maximus the Confessor (Oxford, 2008), 103: "universal 
salvation, that is to say, a salvation of all created beings"; my review in Zeitschrift für Antikes 
Christentum 15,2 (2011) 379-381. I warmly thank Torstein Tollefsen for discussing this with me 
also viva voce in Norway in March 2012. See also M. Tórónen, Union and Distinction in the 
Thought of St Maximus the Confessor (Oxford, 2007). 
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more reluctant to admit it, this is because his tone is there paraenetic and 
moral, not theological (as in Basil's Asceticum magnum, we might add); 
what is certain is that he never states that hell will be absolutely eter- 
nal. According to Grumel, Maximus took over Gregory Nyssen's doctrine of 
apokatastasis, but with the prudence that was necessary after Justinian. Von 
Balthasar?” argues that Maximus refers to the apokatastasis when in Q. ad 
Thal. prol. and 43 he interprets the two trees of Eden, that of life and that 
of the knowledge of good and evil, in a moral and anthropological sense, 
but affirms that the spiritual exegesis is better, without however expound- 
ing it, in order to “honour with silence [c1w7f]” this passage, due to its depth 
or Bá8oc (indeed, both in spiritual exegesis and in speculative and research 
philosophy, for instance in Amb. 711417AB or 7,101C, Maximus does follow 
Origen's method). The same is the case with Maximus's treatment of Christ's 
victory over evil thanks to his crucifixion;?? the mystical doctrine to be hon- 
oured with silence would be that of universal restoration in the sense of 
universal salvation, which Maximus does not profess openly, both because 
after Justinian this seemed more difficult, and for pastoral concerns, which 
were already present in Origen himself.” I would add that, at the end of 
Q. 43, Maximus observes that those who are endowed with that wisdom 
which comes by grace know that what is xoxóv can be such in some respects 
but not in others, and the same is the case with what is xaAdv. And in the 
prologue Maximus exalts again "the most blessed silence superior to any 
intellection."? That this mystical silence is related to the telos is indicated 
by its very description as péGektc, neîpa, and &ndéAavots of ineffable goods, a 
participation and enjoyment that correspond to insensitivity to this aiwv, 
evidently because ofthe immersion in the other. Moreover, in Q. ad Thal. 65 
Maximus honours with silence the mystical interpretation of the Sabbath 
(9j teàcia wow xéxpaye oryy vol yj mavtedns xo orepoyrv &yvwoia), which is 
related to the eventual apokatastasis. 


228 Kosmische Liturgie (Einsiedeln, 1961), 355—358; Engl. tr. Cosmic Liturgy: The Universe 
According to Maximus the Confessor (Ignatius Press, 2003). Von Balthasar confirmed his view 
in Idem, Was dürfen wir hoffen? (Einsiedeln, 1986), 51-52. 

229 On Christology and soteriology in Maximus see C. Kavanagh, "The Development of the 
Sacred Symbol in Relation to Christology in theThought of St. Maximus the Confessor" in 
Salvation According to the Fathers, 108-122. 

230 M.S.M. Scott, “Guarding the Mysteries of Salvation: The Pastoral Pedagogy of Origen's 
Universalism,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 18 (2010) 347—368. 

231 "ép vóna naupaxápiotoç atyy. See also Myst. 72: the saint “calls through an eloquent 
and musical silence from the altar of his mind, to that other oft-sung silence in the hidden 
shrines of the Godhead [...] he joins in it by mystical theology, insofar as possible for a human.” 
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It is interesting to note that this idea that the apokatastasis doctrine 
must be covered with silence will return in the learned mystic and perhaps 
Beguine Marguerite Porete (+1310), the author of the Mirouer des simples 
ámes, Mirror of Simple Souls. * She displays many elements from the Orige- 
nian tradition and from Ps. Dionysius's and Eriugena's apophaticism.** She 
describes the mystical union of the soul with God through love, which is 
a return or apokatastasis to the soul's origin, present in all beings. In this 
state, the soul can no longer sin. In Ch. 121 Marguerite wraps the eventual 
apokatastasis in a honorable silence: "Paradise?— this elect says—wouldn't 
you place them somewhere? For, if this is the case, even killers will have it, 
if they want to invoke mercy! ... But on this, since you want so, I shall keep 
my silence." 

One ofthe few texts in which Maximus expresses his view ofthe eventual 
apokatastasis is Q. et dub.19.? He is commenting on the notion of apokatas- 
tasis as found in Gregory of Nyssa and, probably also in order to keep his dis- 
tance from conceptions of restoration such as those of the "Isochristoi" or of 
Bar Sudhaili, which ended up with coinciding with pantheism, he observes 
that the Church knows three kinds of apokatastasis, which, I note, were all 
embraced by Origen and Nyssen as well: 


1) the restoration of an individual to his or her original condition thanks 
to virtue; 

2) the restoration of humanity in the resurrection, which is a restoration 
to incorruptibility and immortality; 

3) the restoration for which Maximus invokes Gregory of Nyssa as a wit- 
ness: the eschatological restoration of the faculties of the soul to the 
state in which they were before being ruined by sin: 7 tOv puyıxâv ðv- 
VAMEWV TH Kuaptig DroTETOVad lc Baren Exticbecav NAAV ÅTOKATÁCTACIÇ. 
This spiritual restoration, too, like the resurrection of the body, will be 
universal, and will take place at the end of all aeons: 


For, just as the whole of human nature in the resurrection must have back 
the incorruptibility of the flesh in the time we hope for, so also the sub- 
verted faculties of the soul, during a long succession of aeons, will have to 
lose all memories of evilness [xaxia] found in it. Then the soul, after cross- 
ing all aeons without finding rest, will arrive at God, who has no limit, and 
thus, by virtue of knowledge of—if not yet of participation in—the goods, 
will recover its faculties and be restored to its original state [cic tò apyatov 


232 Edition J.H. Declerck, Maximi Confessoris Quaestiones et dubia, CCG 10 (Turnhout, 
1982). 
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&roxoxaci]vat]. And the Creator will be manifested to it, the Creator, who 
is not responsible [&vaíctoc] for sin. 


Souls that have their faculties, once subverted by sin, restored to their 
original condition that existed before their contamination with evil, and are 
purified from evil in such a way as to have not even memories of evil left, 
will not fail to adhere to the Good, who is God, in the end. Maximus, like 
Clement, Origen, and other Fathers afterwards, resorts to Plato's formula 
Osóc cvaitioc. In fact, it is precisely for the sake of theodicy, in order to 
defend Dei iustitiam—as Rufinus understood very well—that Origen built 
his whole philosophy of history and theory of apokatastasis.?? 

The close relationship between resurrection and restoration that Max- 
imus posits here derives from Origen and Nyssen, just as the idea that the 
resurrection of human bodies is only a part of the general resurrection and 
transformation of the whole universe, and that the restoration of the facul- 
ties of the soul will eliminate the effects of sin. Souls—Maximus states—will 
know God and will realise that God is not the cause of sin and evil. This is 
in full accord with 1Tim 2:4, “God wants all human beings to be saved and 
to reach the knowledge of the truth.’ Souls will have to pass through purifi- 
cation to be liberated from sin. Thus, they will obtain the knowledge of the 
divine goods, but not immediately a participation in them (ibid. 99). Max- 
imus nowhere says that this participation will be excluded forever. Indeed, 
that this is not the case is suggested by In Ps. 59, PG 90,857A, in which Max- 
imus reflects on universal restoration (see also Myst. 7). The transformation 
of human free will shall take place “thanks to the general transformation and 
renovation that will occur in the future, at the end of aeons, due to God our 
Saviour: a universal renovation of the whole human nature, natural, and yet 
by grace.” If human will itself will be transformed, qua faculty of the human 
soul, no will shall adhere to evil forever. This is indeed in perfect accord 
with what Maximus observes in Q ad Thal. 59: because of sin, human noetic 
faculty—on which human will depends—has been impaired, but the Spirit 
restores them: dzoxatéotyce Zon, He insists a lot on the activity of the 
Spirit aiming at “salvation, the greatest telos.” In this connection, Maximus 
returns to Origen’s and Nyssen’s idea of anastasis as apokatastasis: he inter- 
prets resurrection also in a spiritual sense, as a “resurrection of virtue” and 
as a “resurrection of will / intention" (mpoatpetixy &v&otacıç). This is charac- 
terised by "incorruptibility" and “immortality.” The telos is, “after suffering 


233 See my “Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 
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with Christ in this world, to be glorified with Christ in the future world, 
inheriting God by grace, beyond our nature,” in that Christ, “through the 
power of incarnation, has appropriated the whole of our nature." The ideas 
that apokatastasis is a work of grace and that Christ has assumed the whole 
of humanity through a process of oixetwotg are typical of Origen and Nyssen. 
In Myst. 82 the notion of apokatastasis merges with that of 0£cctc: "He awe- 
somely restores me, a human being, to Himself, or better to God, from whom 
I received and possess my life, and toward whom I am urged by my life-long 
yearning after the blessed life" Maximus's very interpretation of liturgy in 
the Mystagogy, where the entrance, the reading, and the sacramental con- 
secration are interpreted in reference to both the individual soul and the 
whole Church immediately reminds readers of the very same twofold inter- 
pretation in Origen's commentary on the Song of Songs. 

Then, again like Origen, Maximus too introduces the relationship 
between doyy and téAoc. And it is precisely when he speaks of get —which 
is reflected in the téAoc—that he refers to the mystical interpretation that 
he wants to honour with silence and that, as was suggested by von Balthasar, 
is likely to be the doctrine of apokatastasis. This is indeed the case not only 
with the passage on trees in Eden, but also, as I would like to add, with Amb. 
45,1356C. Here, Maximus chooses to honour with silence the “more sublime" 
interpretation ofthe apy, the creation of the first human being without any 
passion or sin. Now, this épyy points to the téàoç, with a restoration to a con- 
dition free of passions and sins. For the specular identity of àpyy, and téAo¢ 
is proclaimed by Maximus, in the footsteps of Origen, for instance in Amb. 
71,1412D: “the first and the last realities are alike; moreover, they really are, 
whereas [...] the intermediate realities pass away.’ Now, in Amb. ad Thom. 
5,1048B Maximus declares that in the dpyy “sin did not belong to human 
nature”; therefore, neither will it in the end. What is more, in Amb. 48,1361D 
Maximus covers with silence the extreme téA0oc, beyond this and the future 
aeon, which will be the extreme culmination of all goods. 

What Maximus criticises in Amb. 42,1329AB is a kind of automatism in 
apokatastasis, which indeed late Origenism— but not Origen!—had intro- 
duced. This is why he insists on free will, which was surely an extremely 
important element for Origen himself, who emphasised it in his anti- 
Gnostic polemic. Maximus observes that humans, by orienting themselves 
to the Good (i.e., God) or to evil, determine their own closeness to, or 
remoteness from, God, and therefore their own participation in, or exclusion 
from, the divine goods. What is not declared by Maximus is that this exclu- 
sion will be eternal. Likewise, this is not declared by him in Amb. 42,1329B 
(cf. 65,1392B), in which he states that those who cannot take part in the 
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Good, who is God, suffer, whereas those who can rejoice. This suffering is by 
no mean presented as an eternally immutable condition. In the very same 
way, in Q ad Thal. 59, Maximus observes that union with God for those who 
are worthy of it will mean beatitude, whereas for those who are unworthy 
of it will mean suffering, Gëtt. Not even here, however, does Maximus state 
that this suffering will be eternal. Likewise, in Amb. 46,1357B, he declares 
that 0£coctc will be bestowed upon those who are worthy of it. And these can 
include those who, by means of purification, become worthy of it, as Origen 
and Eusebius thought. According to the latter's formulation, Christ's reign, 
his StopSwtva xoi Gepanevtua) Baotrcia, will be precisely aimed at making 
worthy those who will still be unworthy. Beatitude is described by Maximus, 
in the aforementioned Q. ad Thal. 59, as “salvation of the souls" and “enjoy- 
ment, fruition" of that to which human beings tend, assimilation to God, 
participation in God, and 0éoctc, the end which will mark the conclusion of 
all that which is in time and in aeons, perfect évéty¢ that is infinite and tran- 
scends human nature. This corresponds to Origen's notion of apokatastasis. 

As I said, Maximus insists on free will in order to rule out an “automatic” 
universal salvation, and such an insistence was already shared by Origen; 
Maximus insisted on free will against late Origenism and possibly against 
Manichaean and astral determinism, Origen especially against Valentinian- 
ism, but both of them excluded an automatic apokatastasis and stressed the 
necessity of a free and conscious adhesion to the Good. Maximus too, as I 
have shown at the beginning, quotes 1Cor 15:28, which was a biblical pillar of 
the apokatastasis doctrine for Origen; in Myst. 24?* he observes that God will 
be all in all for those who will be saved, and for those who have freely used 
their logos (Amb. 65,1392D). On this, Origen would have agreed. Salvation, 
which is offered by God to all, is chosen by the saints (PG 91,25B), those who 
are sanctified by the Spirit; and the Spirit does not sanctify a free will that 
refuses it (Q. ad Thal. 6,280D). One wonders whether, after the aforemen- 
tioned regeneration ofthe faculties ofthe soul, any free will shall continue to 
refuse sanctification. God loves all in the same way, but glorifies the virtuous, 
and “the mystery of salvation belongs to those who want it, not to those who 
are forced to submit to it" (Q. 1309C4—n; In Or. Dom. CCG 23,545ss.).5 Now, 
this, too, is perfectly in line with Origen’s idea that the final submission of all 


234 New critical edition by Chr. Boudignon, Maximus Confessor, Mystagogia, CCG 69 (Turn- 
hout, 2011). 

235 See F.W. Norris, "Universal Salvation in Origen and Maximus,” in N.M. de S. Camerson, 
ed., Universalism and the Doctrine of Hell (Carlisle, 1992) 35-72. 
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rational creatures to Christ and to God will be absolutely voluntary, and not 
forced in the least. The purification of the intellect and of free will—which 
according to Maximus himself will be regenerated—will entail a voluntary 
adhesion to the Good, who is God. 

In Car. 1,71, Maximus states that God, at the end of all aeons, will be 
united to all humans, both those who are worthy of this and those who are 
unworthy. Does this mean “those who are unworthy now, but will be worthy 
of it in the end”? According to Larchet, Maximus's enigmatic words imply 
that the eventual 6&octc will not embrace all human beings. However, this 
was precisely God's plan at the beginning of creation and is still such.?* And 
a partial 0£octc; would seem to contradict the passage that I have quoted 
at the beginning from Amb. 7,1092C ff. Moreover, the work of Christ is “to 
join together the natural ruptures in all of universal nature, and bring to 
perfection all the logoi of individual beings, by which the unification of the 
divided is fulfilled. He reveals and performs God his Father's ‘Great Will’ 
[uey&A Boun), recapitulating all beings in himself, in heaven and on earth 
[Eph 130]" (Amb. ad Io. 2,36). 

The passages in which Maximus might seem to be speaking of eternal 
punishment indeed do not contradict the theory of apokatastasis. For in 
these passages he describes both the last Judgment and otherworldly pun- 
ishments by means, not of the adjective &tðıoç, but of aiwvios, which is a typ- 
ical biblical description for otherworldly “death” or "fire" or "punishment," 
but does not mean "eternal"; rather, it means “ancient,” “remote,” “enduring,” 
even “worldly,” and, as in our case, “otherworldly,” “of the world to come." The 
passages are the following," and none of them demonstrates that Maximus 
could not have supported the apokatastasis theory. In Q. et Dub. 173 Max- 
imus explains that all beings are in God, and more specifically in God's logoi: 
if some of them give up their own logos and follow evil things, which have 
no ontological subsistence, they will undergo the Gen aiwvios, which is, not 
an “eternal condemnation,” but a judgment or “accounting for one's deeds" 
in the other world. Analogously, in Carit. 1,55 Maximus states that whoever 
posits him or herself out of the ged is liable to the aimviog pilote, which 
is the judgment in the other world, but by no means an eternal condem- 
nation. In 1,56 Maximus claims that whoever hates other humans deserves 


»« 


236 J.C. Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris, 1996), 
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237 Moreschini, Storia, 733—737, adduces most of these—regularly interpreting aiwvioç as 
“eternal’—as proofs that Maximus did not believe in apokatastasis. 
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an alwviog xóAactc, which means a punishment in the world to come, and 
not an eternal punishment. Likewise, in 1,57 whoever speaks against other 
human beings deserves a xóAactg alovtoc, which is again a punishment 
in the next world, just as in 2,34, in which passions and ignorance are 
said to be worthy of xóAacig aiwvıoç. In Lib. Ascet. 27 Maximus mentions 
Isaiah's prophecy concerning the tónoç aiwvioç, which is the otherworldly 
place in which sinners will receive punishment; their fire—according to 
famous biblical quotation—will not be quenched, où cQec0/jcerot, and their 
worm will not die, od veAcut/jcexot. These traditional expressions indicate 
that the fire and worm of the other world are different from those of this 
world, where fire can be put off and worms die; they cannot be taken 
as evidence that Maximus supported eternal damnation (indeed, they are 
tranquilly referred to by Origen and many other supporters of the doctrine 
of apokatastasis). 

Maximus repeatedly identifies life eternal—really eternal and without 
end: dí8toc, not aiwvieg—with the eventual apokatastasis, which is associ- 
ated with the elimination of sin. God will “give to the human nature, through 
pathos, apatheia; through tribulations, relief, and through death, life abso- 
lutely eternal [thy &tStov Ga, and will thus have it restored [néAw &roxa- 
téomoev]” (Q. ad Thal. 61). What is even more, in In Or. Dom. l. 82 Maximus 
describes the absolutely eternal life as the restoration of human nature freed 
from sin: 


participation in absolutely eternal life [&iðiov tws], restoration [anoxatdota- 
cw] of the human nature, which will return to harmony with itself in apatheia, 
destruction of the law of sin [vópov ths åuaptias xatáňvow]. 


An illuminating depiction of Maximus’s eschatological conception is found 
in Amb. 65, in which he is engaging with the interpretation of Nazianzen’s 
discourse concerning the eighth day, which is described as the first, the 
last, and indestructible, on which the souls will even cease to celebrate the 
Sabbath. He surely remembered Gregory of Nyssa’s interpretation as well: 
in In Inscr. Ps. 83-84 Nyssen identified the eighth day with the final day 
in which Christ will rise as Sol Iustitiae and will never set. And in In sext. 
Ps. 188-189 Gregory identifies the seven days with time (xpóvoc) and the 
movement of the world, and the eighth day with the eternal new creation.” 
Maximus offers three exegeses: in the first he observes that the seven days 


738 See C. McCambley, “On the Sixth Psalm, Concerning the Octave, by Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 32 (1987) 39-50. 
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indicate time and the sequence of aeons, at the end of which there will come 
the cessation of all aeons and the access to “being always" (tò di elvat) by 
grace. This condition will be peace and quiet, without beginning or end, 
when, after the movements?? (according to the meaning that “movement” 
bears in Origen, as moral movement of choice toward good or evil) of 
the limited beings, there will be the manifestation of the realities that are 
beyond any limit and measure. Souls will then rejoice in the Sabbath, when 
they will receive peace after their movement. The end will be the eighth day, 
God's Parousia, which determines “being always well" (tò ed del elvat) with a 
participation in it, or else “being always badly" (tò xox del elvat) to those 
who have used “the logos of being" against nature. 

Now, the very notion of being eternally in evil would heavily contra- 
dict Maximus's theory of the ontological non-subsistence of evil, which he 
shares with Origen and Nyssen and which he declares, for instance, in Amb. 
42,1332A: “What is absolutely deprived of rationality and wisdom is only evil, 
whose being is characterised by non-subsistence: may we never imagine that 
God is the creator of evil!” Likewise, evil is declared to be non-being in Amb. 
20,1237C, in which the “children of perdition,” “hell,” and so on are identified 
by Maximus with “those who, in their own mental disposition, have put non- 
being at their own basis, and in their ways have become similar to non-being 
in all respects.” Maximus does not go on to say that this situation is eternal; 
in fact, it could not be such, because it would resolve into non-being. But 
divine Providence prevents every creature form ending up into non-being. 
Maximus insists on the notion that evil is non-being also in Amb. 7,1085A. 
What is more, precisely in his mystical interpretation ofthe Sabbath in Q. et 
dub. 10, he understands that eschatological “day” as the giving up of all evil 
and its complete vanishing. This clearly excludes both that evil will exist 
eternally and that creatures will subsist in evil eternally. Therefore, in Max- 
imus's view, a permanence in evil aiwviws can be conceived of, but not a 
permanence in evil &idiws. For evil is radically excluded from the eventual 
apokatastasis. 

And that it is àtótoc that characterises apokatastasis for Maximus is con- 
firmed by his statement in Amb. 10, in which he describes the eighth day, the 
last, that of apokatastasis, as &ïðıoç, and not as aiwvtog, as a “joy and happi- 
ness that cannot dissipate, as a day without sunset and without end." More 


239 On the meaning of xivyats in Maximus see L. Chvátal, “Maxime le Confesseur et la 
tradition philosophique: à propos d'une définition de la kinesis,” Studia Patristica 48 (2010) 
117-122. 
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generally, it is significant that in Maximus only aiwviog, never di8toc, is used 
to describe otherworldly punishment, future death, or the fire in the next 
world. Atdtoc, indeed, is never employed by Maximus for future death, fire, 
and punishment (except for the chains of the wicked angels in a biblical 
quotation in Q. ad Thal. 11), although this adjective is often used by him 
and is indeed Maximus's preferred word when he speaks in his own voice 
(i.e., without quoting Scripture, where aicvtoc prevails), and it often refers 
to eternal life, blessedness, and apokatastasis.”° 

A further confirmation is that Maximus in Dub. 65 states that tò del elvoi 
is related to the mystical celebration of the Sabbath, but even this will pass 
away on the eighth day. At this point is probably to be placed the "being 
iiec" (whereas for previous stages only a “being in time" or “being aiw- 
viws” is possible), which Maximus, here too, honours with silence. In this 
“being &iðiwç” it is impossible that any shade of evil may subsist. The pro- 
found gap, from aeons to eternity, that marks the passage to the eighth day 
is clear from the last two alternative interpretations of Nazianzen's afore- 
mentioned "eighth day" offered by Maximus in Amb. 65: the seventh day is 
to go beyond the moods conforming to virtue and the arguments conform- 
ing to contemplation, but the eighth day is the complete transformation, 
by grace, of all that which has been done and contemplated; or else—in 
an alternative exegesis that is redolent of Evagrius—the seventh day is the 
impassibility that follows active philosophy, whereas the eighth is the wis- 
dom that follows contemplation. All activities are over only in the very end. 

Indeed, that Maximus envisaged a progress also in the world to come is 
evident from other passages as well. One is Amb. 59, in the context of the 
Logos-Christ's descensus ad inferos. Here, Maximus overtly states that adhe- 
sion to God is still possible after death, through faith and conversion. That 
Maximus admitted of a spiritual progress in the next aeon, after universal 
resurrection, is manifestly shown also by Amb. 63, in which he identifies the 
first Sunday with the resurrection, but after this Sunday there is the New 
Sunday and many other feasts that lead to a progressive participation in the 
goods and are called “mysteries” (again with an eye to the silence that must 
cover the very last things). In Amb. 50,1368D, too, Maximus depicts the same 
succession of present aeon > place after death > future aeon with the res- 
urrection > feasts and purifications that come after the resurrection > telos. 
After those purifications and feasts, which are mysteries, the last stage, the 


240 On the use of dí&toc and aiwvioc in Maximus see Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, 
new ed., 222-226. 
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telos, is a complete peace, which is not, however, immobility. It is an det. 
vytos ox&ctc, a “rest in perpetual movement.” This is, of course, similar to 
Nyssen's notion of epecstatic movement, which is an infinite going toward 
God and growing in God, and which infinitely characterises the apokatasta- 
sis. 

In Amb. 42,1329B Maximus returns to the above-mentioned categories of 
“being,” “being well,” and “being always"; the last signifies the permanence in 
being that was donated by God to all creatures, whose logoi pre-existed the 
present world in God. Maximus follows Origen in seeing these logoi as eter- 
nally present in the mind of God, without Age, 29 “Being badly" cannot be 
eternal. If the author is really Maximus, a confusion between the ontolog- 
ical and the ethical planes would be surprising. For di etvat belongs to the 
ontological sphere, whereas ed and xaxé¢ eivot belong to the ethical sphere. 
And Maximus himself, immediately after, returns to the theme of the onto- 
logical non-subsistence of evil (1332A), and admits that "the being of evil 
is characterised by non-subsistence.” As a consequence, it is impossible to 
continue to subsist in evil eternally. This seems to be confirmed by what is 
affirmed by Maximus soon after concerning Christ's return. This will deter- 
mine “the transformation of the universe [ent petaotoiyetwoet Tod navtóç] 
and the salvation [owtypia] of our souls and bodies" (1332D), because Christ 
‘leads and invites all to his glory, insofar as possible, with the power of his 
inhumanation, being the initiator of the salvation of all [tig návtwv owth- 
pias], and completely purifies imperfections in all [tas Ev 6Xotc &vaxaðaipovta 
xnAidac]” (1333A). Purification in Q. et dub.1,10 is said to occur at the last Judg- 
ment through the very process of judgment for those who have both sins and 
good deeds,” whereas those who are already perfect will not even undergo 
judgment. Moreover, ibid. 159 [1,74] Maximus identifies otherworldly purifi- 
cation with the fire in 1 Cor 2:13 ff., in which some are said to be saved imme- 
diately and others through fire, but no one is said not to be saved. Indeed, 
in Amb. 211252B, Maximus states that those who have sinned following pas- 
sions, in the future world will remain far from the relationship with God, and 


?41 See my "Clements' Notion" and Tollefsen's Christocentric Cosmology. 
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this will be their punishment, even for very many aeons. But I have already 
demonstrated that Maximus, like Origen and Nyssen, thought that there 
will come and end of all aeons, and this will be precisely the eventual 
apokatastasis. 

In Q. ad Thal. 65, a passage that I have already cited briefly, Maximus 
interprets the eschatological Sabbath mystically and honours it with silence 
and unknowing (teAcia or, mavteAns cyvocto, the latter being typically 
Ps.-Dionysian). This reinforces the supposition that what Maximus hon- 
ours with silence is the mystery of apokatastasis. The mystical last day is 
described again as the cessation of every movement and “the perfect and 
accomplished passage to the divine" (mpd¢ tò Detou ceAe(o ëdäfoouchk it is the 
sum and culmination of all sacred feasts. This last day, which is the telos, 
will have no end, because there will be no dimensionality any more,” “when 
human nature will be united to the Logos [cuvaq07 và Adyw] by grace.” Max- 
imus describes again this eternal condition as “rest,” a “rest with no end" 
(&repdvxou ováceoc), and at the same time “a rest in perpetual movement 
[cx&cety detxtvytov], which will eternally [di8tc] take place around the Only 
One, the One and the Same" (repli tò taùtòv xoi £v xod uóvov). This, as Max- 
imus observes, “is a stable seat immediately around the first Cause of the 
beings that have been created by it."^5 The Logos is “propitiation” because, 


by assuming in itself what is ours, became like us, absolving us from accu- 
sations, and with the gift of grace will deify [0£oroi9v] our sinful nature [...] 
the connective bond of our transformation into immortality [mpd¢ d8avaciav 
pecomoujosoc |. 


This is why Maximus calls Christ cxyvommyta, which reminds one of the end 
of Nyssen's De anima, in which cxyvornyia represents the final resurrection- 
restoration, that is, the reconstitution of both body and soul to their original 
condition, according to God's plan, and the liberation from sin and evil. This 
is a holistic understanding of resurrection, on both the physical and the spir- 
itual plane, which was typical of Origen and was continued by Nyssen.”” 
That it is present also in Maximus is evident from his insistence, in this very 
passage, on the necessity ofa spiritual exegesis of Scripture, and, in this case, 


245 Mi Sexouevy gege ev @ MavteA@s oùx ëotı Sidotacic. Dimensionality is what, for Gregory 
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of the feast of the Tabernacles (Gewptag mvevpatucis, and xà tet tH¢ mvevpa- 
TIXHS Sewptac). 

At 575 Maximus provides a crucial clue. For he speaks of the sanctification 
provided by God to those who are still in need of it through a fire that is 
purifying, that they too may participate in God.” Thus, it seems that when 
elsewhere he affirms that the final participation in God will be bestowed 
only on those who will be worthy of it, or on the saints, he means those who 
will be sanctified and purified; precisely those who will still be unworthy will 
be purified and sanctified. 

One further consideration. If Maximus draws on Origen and Nyssen for 
his own conception of the dày, it is very probable per se that he also drew 
on them for his picture of the téàoç. Indeed, his sources are all Origenian 
thinkers; he too, as I have exemplified, supported the thesis of the onto- 
logical non-subsistence of evil, for instance in the prologue to his Quaes- 
tiones ad Thalassium, and, like Gregory Nyssen in De anima, deemed vá 
to be secondary growths of the soul, not belonging to the human being by 
essence, and not intrinsic to it; Maximus also espoused Origen's and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa's doctrine of the so-called “double creation" and much else 
from Nyssen's anthropology? The secondary nature of gender distinction 
and procreation came from Nyssen to Maximus, who also insisted that the 
human being who is in the image and likeness of God has a (fine) body 
but no gender distinction, an idea that will be taken over by Eriugena long 
afterwards.” Likewise, Maximus's interpretation of the “skin tunics” derives 
from Gregory Nyssen and Origen. Maximus shares with Origen and Gre- 
gory of Nyssa a great deal about the dày, for instance in Amb. 8; it is thus 
even more probable that he shares much with them in his conception of 
the c£Xoc, all the more in that the close connection between dy and té- 
Joc is stressed in Q. ad Th. 59. For Maximus, the human being was created 
free from corruption and sin, and in the very telos it will be again free from 
corruption and sin. Maximus shares Origen's and Nyssen's theme of the 
restoration of the human being to its primitive integrity thanks to the incar- 
nation ofthe Logos (Q. ad Thal. 21). The eternal project of God for the human 
being has been marred by sin; one of the consequences, from the anthropo- 
logical point of view, is underlined in Q. et dub. 7: Maximus observes that 
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"God's plan was not that we should be born through unions of corruption, 
but it was transgression to introduce marriage because of Adam's sin" (cf. 
ibid. 61; Amb. 41).?' Now, if sin has spoilt God's original plan for human- 
ity, this will be fully realised in the end. Apokatastasis is inaugurated by 
Christ with his virginal birth—which interrupts the cycle of yévects and q0o- 
pé—and will finally realise God's plan. This train of thought goes back to 
Origen (e.g., Comm. in Rom. 5,9) and Didymus (C. Manich. 7,8). Therefore, in 
Amb. 411305C,1309AD-1312A Maximus claims that, as is stated in Gal 3:28, 
gender differences, which assimilate the human being to animals, disap- 
pear in Christ. In Christ, human nature is restored in its perfection, in its 
lost ander and àq0apoío, so that Christ accomplishes the apokatastasis 
of human nature (Q. ad Thal. 42). This is also the focus of Q. ad Thal. 61. 
Christ's "inhumanation" is what makes apokatastasis possible: once again, 
itis clear that for Maximus, just as for Origen and Gregory Nyssen, the even- 
tual restoration depends on Christ. Christocentrism is a feature, not only of 
Maximus's cosmology—which has been well illustrated by Tollefsen??—, 
but also of his eschatology. There can be no apokatastasis without Christ. 
Thus, in Amb. 31276AB as well, Maximus remarks that Jesus's virginal birth 
is indispensable to the restoration of human nature, which culminates in its 
Beware. 

Another important point is Maximus’s insistence—similar to that of 
Clement and Origen—on the omnipresence of divine Providence, for in- 
stance in Amb. 10,1108C: “it is present to all, in all,” in order to help all to 
reach virtue. Maximus does not see the action of divine Providence in con- 
trast with each one's free will, just as Origen was convinced that there is 
no contradiction between Providence, which will fully achieve its aim at 
apokatastasis, and individual free will, so that he stated, with a theological 
passive, that "Providence is applied to all, respecting each one's freedom of 
will" That Maximus, too, identified the end of divine Providence, or *educa- 
tive economy,’ with universal apokatastasis is clear from Amb. 42: 


Look for the main reason (logos) for the birth of the human being, a logos 
that keeps its stability and never abandons it; try also to determine which 
is the modality of its education due to sin, in accord with God's educative 
economy, whose end is the correction ofthose who are educated, and the perfect 
restoration to the logos of their birth, that is, apokatastasis. 


251 On Maximus's anthropology see J. Gavin, “They Are Like Angels in Heaven.” Angelology 
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Christ is accordingly defined by Maximus “the initiator ofthe salvation of 
all" (Amb. 42,1333A), who “leads all to his glory,” having taken up human- 
ity, and “purifies the stains of all universe.’ The crucial role of Christ in 
apokatastasis is highlighted again in Amb. 31,1280A: "Christ-God divinely 
accomplishes in himself the salvation of all"; “we do not hesitate to believe 
that, as his prayer to the Father says, we shall be where he is, he who is the 
first fruits of the human species [...] and thus he completes the body of the 
one who is completed in all and for all, a body that fills all and is filled by 
all" (1280D). It seems that for Maximus the eventual apokatastasis passes 
through the &voxeqoA acts of all in Christ. 

In Amb. 411308D, indeed, Maximus presents Christ as the one who real- 
ises the “great intention of God the Father,” according to Isa 9:5. Origen had 
already interpreted the veräin ßovàń of God in the sense of the apokatas- 
tasis. Maximus explains that Christ can realise God's intention in that he 
"recapitulates in himself all beings, those in heaven and those on earth, 
because they were also created in him." They were created in Christ-Logos, 
the Wisdom of God, which contains in itself the logoi of all beings and 
"applies providence to all and brings all beings to unity [...] it connects all 
of them, those in heaven and those on earth." The relation of apokatastasis 
to unity and, in turn, to the “theology of the image"—both were already fea- 
tures of Origen's thought on apokatastasis—returns in Maximus's Scholia 
on Ps. Dionysius, PG 4, 220D, in which he observes that all rational crea- 
tures are images of God and united to God and to one another: “Note that 
Dionysius calls ‘ultra-celestial lights’ the souls and all the intellects, and says 
that all these living substances have been unified [...] They are all united to 
one another, without mixture and confusion. They are images of God | 9¢o«1- 
etc] and, in proportion to themselves, they participate in God's ultra-unitary 
unit [bmEpyvwuevng Evwoews]. These lights are clearly unities.” The language 
is remindful of Ps. Dionysius. 

The importance of Christ in relation to the restoration of human nature 
is further made clear in Amb. ad Thom. 5,1049A: “becoming a human being, 
[Christ] lifted human nature together with himself, making it into a mys- 
tery.” I have already pointed out how insistently Maximus characterises the 
telos as a mystery, and how important the theme of mystery and silence is 
for him in relation to the eventual apokatastasis. The mystery of humanity, 
thanks to Christ, will be revealed in the end. The centrality of Christ to the 
restoration of humanity is even more evident ibid. 4,1044AD.1045B: Christ 

destroyed our worse element, i.e. the law of sin that comes from transgression 


[...] saved the human beings who where imprisoned by sin, and, paying in 
himself the price of our redemption, had them participate even in divine power 
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[...] he accomplished the complete salvation of humanity, making his own all 
that our humanity is [...] he became by nature a new Adam, thus replacing 
the old [...] he wanted to render me master of the devil, who, by means of 
deception, mastered as a tyrant [...] through passible flesh he deified the whole 
of humanity, who had become earth due to corruption [...] in view of the 
perfect submission through which he will bring us to the Father after saving us 
and making us conformed to himself for the effectiveness of grace. 


This is precisely what constitutes “the mystery of our salvation.’ The notion 
of mystery is again associated with the salvation and restoration of human- 
ity. Like Origen and Gregory Nyssen, thus, Maximus also meditates on 1Cor 
15:28, a fundamental text for apokatastasis, which, being a mystery, requires 
silence. That it is out of circumspection that Maximus avoids to speak of 
apokatastasis is also evident from the fact that the expressions I have quoted 
concerning salvation and the eventual deification of the entire humanity by 
grace are not direct statements of Maximus, but are ascribed by him to “a 
man, holy in thought and life.” There is no further specification about his 
identity, but it is patent that this figure, who is presented very positively, 
was a useful spokesperson for Maximus to express his own thought, when 
compromising, through a sort of "veil." 

The characterisation of apokatastasis as both mystery and dvaxearaiw- 
cic returns in Q. ad Thal. 60, in which the aim of God, téàoç and oxonóç, from 
the beginning, even before the creation of this world, is identified with the 
mystery of Christ and individuated in the union ofthe divinity with human- 
ity that takes place in Christ, and in the 


aig TOV Ocoy ý TAV bn’ adtOd nenompévwy dvaKEpaAaiwats 
recapitulation into God of those who were created by God. 


This recapitulation is said to be the aim of divine Providence, and the 
“mystery or the Veräin BovdAn of God,” anterior to all aeons. Christ-Logos 
announces it. One of his énívotot comes precisely from the aforementioned 
description in Isa 9:5: “Announcer of the Great Intention/Counsel.” So what 
does Christ announce? He announces and shows "the abyssal depth of the 
Father's Goodness." For God is the Good itself, absolute Good, metaphysical 
Good. This is the ontological foundation ofapokatastasis, which also implies 
evil's non-being. There is a perfect convergence with what I have shown from 
Amb. 41. The end will be when all movements of creatures will cease and 
these will know the One in which they will have been made worthy in a 
stable manner, in "the fruition, offered to them, inalterable and always the 
same, ofthe One who will be known by them.” God, qua supreme Good, will 
be known and enjoyed by creatures. 
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Maximus goes on to explain that we humans “will receive the deification 
unceasingly realised beyond nature" by means of the Son, who, "through 
incarnation, accomplishes in his person the mystery of our salvation [...] For 
it was necessary that the creator of the substance of beings according to 
nature [i.e., Christ-Logos] be also the author of the deification [0&eoctc], by 
grace, of the creatures that have come into being [tv yeyovétwv], that the 
giver of ‘well being’ [ed £ivot] might also appear as the giver, by grace, of 
‘permanent well being’ [dei ed etvat].” Here there is no confusion between 
ontological and ethical planes: cô ceive and del ed eivat are both ontological 
categories and, as such, are both presented as given by God. Not only did 
Maximus envisage a universal apokatastasis, which he regarded as a mystery, 
but, like Origen and Gregory Nyssen, he definitely had it depend on Christ 
and on the mystery of Christ. This is why Maximus, again like Origen, insists 
so much on the role of divine grace in the mystery of salvation. 


Anastasius of Sinai 


Anastasius came from Alexandria, where the Origenian tradition was 
strong, and was the abbot of the monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai in 
the VII century. Origen and Gregory Nyssen were his main inspirers, along 
with Nazianzen and Ps. Dionysius.” It is telling that his Sermo I in con- 
stitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei** was ascribed to Gregory of 
Nyssa for centuries. He countered miaphysitism, especially in Hodegos.?* 
The most relevant work to the present investigation is his Contemplatio ana- 
gogica in Hexaémeron,"5 heavily influenced by Gregory Nyssen; it allegorises 
the Biblical narrative of creation as the new creation in Christ, the new 
Adam. One part of his Quaestiones et responsiones is authentic? another 


253 On him see briefly K.H. Uthemann, "Anastasius the Sinaite,” in Patrology. The Eastern 
Fathers from the Council of Chalcedon (451) to John of Damascus (7 750), ed. A. Di Berardino et 
al. (Cambridge, 2006), 313-331. 

254 Ed. K.-H. Uthemann, CCG 12 (Turnhout, 1985). 

255 Ed. K.-H. Uthemann, Anastasii Sinaitae Viae dux (Turnhout, 1981). Cfr. J. Haldon, “The 
Works of Anastasius of Sinai,’ in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, I, ed. A. Cameron- 
L. Conrad (Princeton, 1992), 107-147. 

256 Ed. C.A. Kueh-J.D. Baggarly, Anastasius of Sinai. Hexaémeron (Rome, 2007), who also 
explain in the introduction how he authenticity of this work is not out of question, but even 
in case Anastasius is not the author, it does reflect his ideas. Problems of attribution of his 
works also derive from the confusion between him and Anastasius of Antioch (VI cent.) in 
antiquity; on the latter see G. Weiss, Studien zum Leben, zu den Schriften und zur Theologie 
des Patriarchen Anastasius I. von Antiochien (559-598) (Miinchen, 1965). 

257 Ed. J.A. Munitz—M. Richard, CCG 59 (Turnhout, 2006), 4-165. 
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is spurious.” In Q. 19,11, which is authentic, Anastasius takes over Gre- 
gory Nyssen's equation of anastasis with apokatastasis: “our holy Fathers 
define resurrection as the restoration to the original condition of the first 
human being,” thy tpóc tò dpyatov tod npwtov dvOpamou dnoxatdataaw. This 
is also the idea of Maximus the Confessor, and is a strong presupposition of 
apokatastasis. Anastasius’s concern about the possible divulgation of doc- 
trines that only the initiated should learn (in Hex. praef. 3, precisely in con- 
nection with the purification of souls) reminds one of Origen’s identical 
concern for the secrecy of the doctrine of apokatastasis, which should not be 
divulged among those who are spiritually immature and would be harmed 
by it. 


Isaac of Nineveh 


St. Isaac of Nineveh, a seventh-century Syriac mystic"? was acquainted 
with Ps. Dionysius’s and Evagrius’s writings, which he read in Syriac transla- 
tions, including Evagrius’s Kephalaia Gnostica in their non-expurgated ver- 
sion.” Isaac's terminology of contemplation is often reminiscent of Eva- 
grius, although he does have innovations of his own. Besides Ephrem, 
Macarius, Abba Isaiah, John the Solitary?* and Mark the Monk, he prob- 
ably knew Bar Sudhaili as well. He was appointed bishop of Nineveh, but 


258 Ed. ibid. 171-232. 

259 On mysticism and asceticism in the Syriac tradition see now G. Kessel-K. Pinggéra, A 
Bibliography of Syriac Ascetic and Mystical Literature (Leuven, 2011); also Les mystiques syri- 
aques, ed. A. Desreumaux, Études syriaques 8 (Paris, 2011); R. Darling Young-M.J. Blanchard 
(eds), To Train his Soul in Books. Syriac Asceticism in Early Christianity. Festschrift S.H. Griffith 
(Washington, 2011). 

260 On these see my new edition and commentary, forthcoming in Leiden-Atlanta. On 
Evagrius's influence on Isaac see S. Brock, “Discerning the Evagrian in the Writings of Isaac 
of Nineveh,” Adamantius 15 (2009) 60—72; S. Chiala, “Evagrio Pontico negli scritti di Isacco 
di Ninive," ibid. 73-84; P. Géhin, "La dette d'Isaac de Ninive envers Évagre le Pontique,’ 
Connaissance des Pères de l'Église 119 (2010) 40-52. On Isaac's life see at least (with an Italian 
abstract) H. Dybski, “Le più antiche fonti sulla vita di Isacco il Siro vescovo di Ninive," Vox 
Patrum 28 (2008) 157-169. 

261 See S. Brock, “John the Solitary, On Prayer,’ Journal of Theological Studies 30 (1979) 
84-96; A. Muravjev, “Macarian or Evagrian,” in Origeniana VIII, ed. L. Perrone (Leuven, 
2003), 185-192; Abba Isaia of Scetis. Ascetic Discourses (Kalamazoo, 2002). John the Solitary 
probably lived in the first half of the fifth century and exercised a great influence on later 
authors with his works on the soul, on prayer, and his letters. Isaiah of Scetis (fourth-fifth 
cent.) is the author of Ascetic Discourses. He moved from Egypt to Palestine, where he led 
an exemplary ascetic life. He was inspired by Origenian authors such as Evagrius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Cassian. 
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retired after five months to live as a hermit. His work, in a First, a Second, 
and a Third Part, was destined to the monks. The First Part (82 homilies) 
was soon translated into Greek;”” the long-lost Second Part, discovered in 
1983 in the Bodleian Library and published by Sebastian Drock 29 was never 
translated into Greek and comprises 41 chapters, the third of which is the 
longest and made up of 400 short Kephataia; the Third (17 homilies, three 
of which are found in earlier collections) was the last to be discovered, in 
a manuscript in Teheran from about 1900; some extracts, however, exist in 
much more ancient manuscripts as well.“ 
Three main pillars support Isaac’s doctrine of apokatastasis: 


1) one is the therapeutic conception of all the sufferings decided by God, 
an idea that Isaac shared with Clement, Origen, Gregory Nyssen, and 
most supporters of the doctrine of apokatastasis; 

2) the second is the notion that the human soul, the image of God, 
however heavily tainted by sin, will certainly be purified and return 
pure (and the Holy Spirit plays an important role in this”®); 


262 See S.P. Brock, “Syriac into Greek at Mar Saba: The Translation of St. Isaac the Syrian,” in 
The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church from the Fifth Century to the Present, ed.J. Patrich 
(Leuven, 2001), 201-208: by the eighth-ninth century, at the Mar Saba monastery the bulk of 
Isaac’s homilies were translated into Greek; P. Bedjan, Mar Isaacus Ninevita, De perfectione 
religiosa (Paris—Leipzig, 1909), was the first complete Syriac edition, then translated by 
A.J. Wensinck, Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh (Amsterdam, 1923; Wiesbaden 1969 repr.). 
Other translations are instead based on the Greek translation: D. Miller, The Ascetic Homilies 
of St Isaac the Syrian, Translated by the Holy Transfiguration Monastery (Boston, 1984; 22011); 
J. Touraille, Isaac le Syrien. Oeuvres spirituelles (Paris, 1981). A recent translation is also 
M. Hansbury, St Isaac of Nineveh: On the Ascetic Life (Crestwood, NY, 1989). Besides Greek, 
the First Part was translated into Arabic, Georgian, Slavonic, Ethiopian, Latin, Romanian, 
Russian, Italian, French, Portuguese, and Catalan. 

263 Ed. S.P. Brock, Isaac of Nineveh (Isaac the Syrian). The Second Part, Chapters IV-XL, CSCO 
Syri 224/5 (Louvain, 1995). 

264 S. Chialà, [sacco di Ninive. Discorsi ascetici, Terza collezione (Magnano, Biella, 2004), has 
offered an Italian translation. An English translation is expected from Sebastian Brock. The 
critical edition of the Syriac text is provided by S. Chialà, [sacco di Ninive. Terza Collezione, 
CSCO 637, Syri 246 (Leuven, 2011); the Italian translation follows in CSCO 638, Syri 247 
(Leuven, 2011). See also A. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom (Philadelphia, 
2006), 184-188, and S. Brock, The Wisdom of St. Isaac of Nineveh (Piscataway, NJ, 2006), with 
a note on the discovery of the Third Part. An Italian translation (and the first Western 
translation) from Isaac’s work preserved in Arabic is by V. Ianari, Isacco di Ninive. Grammatica 
di vita spirituale (Cinisello Balsamo, Milan, 2009). 

265 See S. Seppälä, “The Holy Spirit in Isaac of Nineveh and East Syrian Mysticism,” in 
D.V. Twomey-J.E. Rutherford (eds.), The Holy Spirit in the Fathers of the Church: The Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh International Patristic Conference, Maynooth, 2008 (Dublin, 2010), 
127-150. 
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3) the third, and the most highlighted by Isaac, is also the most important: 
God's infinite, merciful love and providence.?*e 


The omnipresence of God's providence, which always enfolds all human 
beings, although it can be seen only by those who are pure and close to 
God, is stressed in Hom. 23,B176, 5,B64, and elsewhere. In this, Isaac seems 
to me to be reminiscent of Diodore of Tarsus's insistence on divine provi- 
dence, and specifically on a providence conceived as leading to the eventual 
apokatastasis." This impression of mine is reinforced by the consideration 
that in his Second Part, 39,813, Isaac traces back the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis precisely to Diodore and Theodore, as two authoritative antecedents.?5 
Both of them, according to his testimony, supported this theory and taught 
that the duration of one's punishments in the other world will be commen- 
surate with the gravity of one's sins and will not be infinite. In particular, 
the passages that Isaac quotes come from Diodore's De providentia and from 
Theodore's Contra defensores peccati originalis and, as I have analysed when 
I have treated of these Antiochene theologians, these passages were subse- 
quently quoted by Solomon of Bostra in his Book ofthe Bee as well, but in a 
longer excerpt. 

Isaac, insisting on divine providence no less than Diodore did, avers 
that God's providence aims at saving all human beings: "God always looks 
for ways, even the tiniest, to have us justified, to forgive humans for their 
sins [...] because God wants our salvation, and not reasons to torment us" 
(Second Part 40,12). For Isaac, God's providence is the expression of God's 
love. The clearest proof of God’s love is Christ's death on the cross: God did all 
this for no other reason than to manifest his love to the world, that we, thanks 
to a greater love that arises from the awareness of this, might be conquered 


266 See S. Chialà, Dall'ascesi eremitica alla misericordia infinita (Florence, 2002). On 56-63 
Chialà rightly hypothesised—following Bedjan—that the polemics that surrounded Isaac's 
theology already during his lifetime and afterwards were essentially due to his doctrine of 
apokatastasis. See also H. Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac the Syrian (Kalamazoo, 2000) 
with a good overview of Isaac’s life and works (14-34), thought (35-60), and ascetic teachings 
(61—297), and a section devoted to eschatology (274—297); on the last see now also P. Hagman, 
The Asceticism of Isaac of Nineveh (Oxford, 2010), 197—212. 

267 See above, Ch. 3, section on Diodore. 

?68 See above, Ch. 3, sections on Diodore and Theodore. The passage corresponds to Brock, 
Second Part, CSCO Syri 224, 156—159. In particular on the relationship between Theodore and 
Isaac see now Kavvadas, “On the Relations,” 245-250, who convincingly, albeit very briefly, 
argues that Isaac made wide use of Theodore's Contra defensores peccati originalis. Of course 
Isaac knew his works in Syriac; shortly after their composition, indeed, they were translated 
into Syriac in Edessa. 
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by his love, by virtue of the demonstration of the power of the kingdom of 
heavens, which consists in love, through the death of the Son.” This is what 
Isaac states in Kephal. 4,78: 


The aim of the death of Our Lord was not to redeem us from our sins, nor for 
any other reason, but exclusively that the world might become aware of the 
love of God for creation. If all this had been aimed solely at the remission of 
sins, it would have been enough to redeem us in some other way. 


This core concept is repeated ibid. 14,30.48, but here it is applied to the 
incarnation of Jesus. Both the incarnation and the horrible death of Jesus 
are the expression of divine love, and nothing else. This may be an idea of 
Origen that found its way to Isaac. For Origen thought that Christ's death on 
the cross is precisely a demonstration of the immensity of the love, nimia et 
abundantissima caritas erga nos, of both Christ and God the Father (Comm. 
in Rom. 410,013 and 7,7,31-33). Isaac observes that Christ's cross reveals 
that there is no logic of retribution to motivate it: "What commensurability 
has Christ's coming with the works of the generations before it? Does this 
infinite compassion seem to you a retribution for those evil deeds? If God 
is one who punishes and does this through a retribution, which adequate 
retribution do you see here?" (Second Part 39,16). This strongly reminds me 
of what Origen expressed in at least two passages: human beings had done 
absolutely nothing to deserve the gift of Jesus's life; there is no logic of 
retribution in this. Even the form of the rhetorical question is identical: 
"How should humans have deserved something so great from me? What 
have they done that is worthy [ti &&ov rxerow]xact] of the blood shed by me 
for their sake?" (Hom. in Ier. 14,6).? 

Indeed, in Second Part 40,14 Isaac remarks that if God has arrived to 
such a degree of condescension as to be willing to be called Father of sinful 
humanity, this is a sign of exceeding love. Likewise, in Hom. 45,B323, God 
is said never to punish anyone in a retributive manner, but exclusively to 
emend the sinner and to avert other people from evil. Isaac's conviction that 
God does not act according to a logic of retributive punishment is clearly in 
agreement with his conception of a therapeutic function of otherworldly 
sufferings. Therefore, in his meditation on Gehenna, in his Second Part, he 


269 This passage was studied by I. Hausherr, "Un précurseur de la théorie scotiste sur 
la fin de l Incarnation,” Recherches de Science Religieuse 22 (1932) 316-320 = Id., Études de 
spiritualité orientale, OCA 183 (Louvain, 1969), 1-5. 

270 Likewise: Quid tale dignum facturi sunt homines, pro quibus patior ista, ut pro eis ego 
patiar haec? (Comm. in Matth. Ser. 135). 
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clearly envisages a limited duration of otherworldly sufferings (ch. 39): Isaac 
states that even condemnation to Gehenna includes a mystery, that with 
which God will transform evilness, the fruit of bad choices of human free 
will, into a means to accomplish his salvific plan, which remains unknown 
to all rational creatures, especially those who, “humans or demons,” are 
suffering in Gehenna, "for the whole period that the suffering lasts" This 
clearly means that suffering in Gehenna will last for a certain period and will 
come to an end, both for human beings and even for demons. This is what 
Gregory of Nyssa and Evagrius also thought. Isaac's subsequent observations 
in 39,22 are still more revealing: he, just like Origen and Nyssen, bases his 
argument for the apokatastasis on “what is worthy of God,” “what becomes 
God": 
If we said or thought that what concerns Gehenna is not in fact full oflove and 
mixed with compassion, this would be an opinion full of blasphemy and abuse 
against God our Lord. If we even say that God will hand us to fire in order to 
make us suffer, to torment us, and for every kind of evil, we attribute to the 
divine nature hostility toward the rational creatures that God has created by 
grace, and the same is the case if we affirm that God acts or thinks out of spite, 
as though he sought vengeance. Among all of his deeds, there is none that is 
not entirely dictated by mercy, love, and compassion. This is the beginning and 
the end of God's attitude toward us. 


Through Gehenna, both sinners and demons will attain salvation. For “we 
cannot say that God's love for those rational creatures who have become 
demons due to their demonic deeds diminishes [...] because God's nature 
does not nourish a love that depends on events that take place in time" (Sec- 
ond Part 40,2). The purifying and saving torments in Gehenna are nothing 
but the effect of God's love on sinners: while it produces delight in the righ- 
teous, it produces "love torments" in sinners, as these realise that they have 
sinned against love (First Part 27,201-202). 

In the history of the Christian doctrine of apokatastasis, Isaac of Nineveh 
is probably the Patristic author who most insisted on God's boundless love 
as the basis for this doctrine; though, he has strong antecedents in Origen 
and even Clement of Alexandria, who both linked apokatastasis with vd, 
followed by Gregory of Nyssa. The centrality of love was of course also 
transmitted by Ps. Dionysius, whose work became practically immediately 
available in Syriac (and indeed its first Syriac version is much earlier than 
the extant Greek). It is interesting to observe that this line was kept alive 
far beyond the Patristic age. By way of example, let me briefly recall the 
French reformed theologian and philosopher Jacques Ellul (1912-1994), who 
was influenced by Barth. In What I Believe (Grand Rapids, 1989) he proposed 
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an eschatological universalism grounded precisely in God's love. If God is 
love, and has so loved his creatures as to give his only Child for their sake, 
he simply cannot damn his own creatures eternally. He cannot reject them, 
since they belong to him. This would mean God's self-mutilation, which 
would be absurd.?" 

According to Isaac, demons are rational creatures that have become 
demons for their evil works, just as it was maintained by Origen, Gregory 
Nyssen, and Evagrius; they are not a separate nature that is the specific 
expression of evil. For evil is ontologically non-subsistent. Therefore, the 
very name "Satan" does not indicate a being that is evil by nature, but rather 
"the deviation of human free will from the Truth" (Hom. 26,B189). Physical 
death itself, a consequence of sin, is understood by Isaac as a good, because 
it allows humans to enter the new world: God “decreed death as though 
it were a punishment for Adam [...] under the appearance of something 
to be feared, God hid his eternal intention regarding death and the end 
at which his wisdom aimed: [...] death would be the way to transport us 
to that splendid and glorious world" (Second Part 39,4). This is the same 
conception of death as a gift from God that is found in the Origenian line, 
especially in Methodius and Gregory of Nyssa.?? Methodius, who followed 
Origen in many respects, in Symp. 9,2 observes that the cause of death is sin, 
but God has given physical death to humanity as a providential gift, so “that 
the human being might not sin forever and might not be liable to an eternity 
of condemnation.’ Therefore, the very possibility of an eternal punishment 
is excluded, thanks to God's providential gift of physical death. A similar idea 
is found in Ephrem's Commentary on Genesis 3,25: 351—3, which was known 
to Isaac and in which Ephrem interprets the exile of Adam and Eve from 
Eden after their sin, and thence the introduction of physical death, as a sign 
of God's mercy, in that God wanted to make their suffering only temporary, 
and not eternal. It is God's providence that decided to give physical death 
to humanity after the fall, in order to shorten human beings' tribulations in 


271 Ellul, What I Believe, 189-190; See A. Goddard, Living the Word, Resisting the World: the 
Life and Thought of Jacques Ellul (Carlisle, 2002). Ellul cites 1Cor 15:28 and John 12:32, besides 
Barth, observing that on the one side we have the consequences of Adam's sin, but on the 
other the doctrine on Jesus Christ, according to which justice was satisfied by his sacrifice, 
which makes a second eternal condemnation of individuals useless (Ellul, What I Believe, 
190). In Christ and thanks to Christ all are predestined to be saved. God leaves everyone free, 
but not regarding the ultimate decision, whether to be saved or to be lost. For this would 
contradict the well know principle that the human being proposes but God disposes (ibid. 
191). 

272 See my "Death." 
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the present condition of decay and illness.?? Gregory of Nyssa maintained 
that death entered the world as a consequence of sin; it was not created by 
God, as is stated in Wis 1:13, “The Lord did not create death,” and 2:24: “Death 
entered the world because of the devil's envy." Gregory ascribes most of the 
responsibility for the fall precisely to the devil's deception, which tends to 
merge with the deception of the senses. So, he states that the original sin 
was a wrong judgment due to the deceit of the senses (Or. cat. 21,4—5). Sin, 
however, was also facilitated by a lack of love for God. The "skin tunics" 
(Gen 3:21) represent the present condition of liability to passions and death, 
which assimilates humans to irrational animals. The identification of the 
skin tunics with death is particularly evident in Or. cat. 8: after the fall, 
God takes off from the human being the garments of its original happiness, 
i.e. immortality, confidence (parrhésia), and apatheia, and puts death on 
it. Since the skin, once it is separated from the animal, is dead, God, in 
covering humans with skin tunics, covers them with death, which is proper 
to irrational animals. Gregory emphasises that this garment, i.e. mortality 
(vexpwtys), remained something alien and external (€w8ev) to the human 
being. Precisely because death is fundamentally alien to humanity—since it 
is nota creature of God and was not included in God's initial plan— Gregory 
in Or. cat. 26 can explain Christ's victory over death as extending to the 
whole of humanity: by means of his own death, Jesus Christ destroyed the 
power of death in the same way as light dispels darkness. Christ, who is Life, 
approached death so much as to utterly destroy it, just as fire purifies gold 
by eliminating what is alien to it.” 

This interpretation clearly derived from Origen. Unlike Philo and the 
Valentinians, and contrary to certain accusations levelled against him, Ori- 
gen did not identify the “skin tunics” with the body tout court.” Clement 


273 See T. Buchan, Blessed Is He Who Has Brought Adam from Sheol (Piscataway, NJ 2004); 
I. Ramelli, “La centralità del mistero di Cristo nell'escatologia dis. Efrem,’ Augustinianum 49,2 
(2009) 371-406. 

274 LE Mateo-Seco, “La teología de la muerte en la Oratio catechetica magna de Gregorio de 
Nisa,” Scripta Theologica 1 (1969) 453—473; I. Ramelli, “La colpa antecedente come ermeneu- 
tica del male in sede storico-religiosa e nei testi biblici, Ricerche Storico-Bibliche 19 (2007) 
11-64; Eadem, Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima; Eadem, "Cor 15:24-26: Submission of Enemies 
and Annihilation of Evil and Death. A Case for a New Translation and a History of Interpre- 
tation," Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 74,2 (2008) 241—258. 

275 Cf. A. Lund-Jacobsen, “Gen 1-3 as Source for the Anthropology of Origen,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 62 (2008) 213-232. See my "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah," 59—78; “Philosophical 
Allegoresis of Scripture in Philo and its Legacy in Gregory of Nyssa,’ The Studia Philonica 
Annual 20 (2008) 55-99. 
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had already warned that such an identification, endorsed by the encratite 
Cassian, was incorrect (Strom. 3,14,95,2), and Origen, in CC 4,40, declared 
that the skin tunics conceal a mystery that is deeper than that of the fall 
of the soul according to Plato. Procopius of Gaza (Comm. in Gen. PG 87/ 
1,221A)"* very probably attests to Origen's interpretation of the skin tunics: 
these are not the body, since the human being in paradise had already a 
body, fine (Aentopepéç), luminous (adyoetdé¢) and immortal, but the mortal 
and heavy corporeality that was given to the human being after its sin. 
But after death, at the resurrection, all humans will recover immortality. 
An important confirmation to Procopius's attestation is provided by his 
quasi-contemporary Gobar (ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 232,287b-291b), who knew 
Origen and his admirers very well and often reports his thought. Concerning 
the skin tunics, he too gives an account oftheir identification with mortality, 
heavy corporeality, and liability to passions, which arrived after the fall, 
but which humans will lose at the resurrection (émep xoi dzoti8éusga ev TH 
avaotacel, 288a). The key term avyoetdéc is used here, too, which confirms 
the identity of source with Procopius. 

Gregory of Nyssa in Virg. 12-13 stresses that the skin tunics are not the 
body, but “a fleshly mentality" In Vit. Moys. GNO VII/1,39-40, the skin tunics 
are "the dead and earthly kind of vision." Thus, they are directly linked to 
death. And in Mort. GNO IX 55-62 Gregory explains, just like Isaac after- 
wards, that God decreed death for the human being after the fall as a good: 
through the experience of evil, the human being would discover that evil 
is finite and, since it is foreign to human nature, and is not a creature of 
God, it cannot endure forever. The resurrected body will take off the skin 
tunics when it will be transformed at the resurrection, and death and fire 
have purified it from mortality and passions and all the scoriae ofthe present 
life, which are totally extraneous to life in the next world: "The body will be 
transformed when it is created again at resurrection into something more 
divine: death will have purified it from all that is useless and superfluous to 
the enjoyment of the future life. After purification in fire, it will take off all 
that is earthly and useless, what the experts call scoriae [...] completely use- 
less and alien to the blessedness we hope for" Now, the very same idea ofthe 
deposition ofthe skin tunics at resurrection was already set forth by Origen. 


276 See K. Metzler, "Auf Spurensuche. Rekonstruktion von Origenes-Fragmenten aus der 
sogenannten Oktateuchkatene des Prokop von Gaza,” in Quaerite faciem eius semper. Fest- 
schrift A. Dihle, eds. A.M. Ritter et al. (Hamburg, 2008), 214—228; R. Heine, "The Testimonia 
and Fragments Related to Origen's Commentary on Genesis,” Zeitschrift für Antikes Christen- 
tum 9 (2005) 122-142. 
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Even the selfsame verb is used by Origen (as I have shown) and by Gre- 
gory for this action of “taking off": &roc(Ovu. Gregory maintains that death 
is good, because it destroys all that is superfluous to the next, blessed life: 
^What happens to iron in fire, when the fusion destroys what is useless, will 
also happen when all that is superfluous will be destroyed through dissolution 
in death, and our body will be set right [xo'vop0o0cot] by means of death." 
Physical death is thus presented in a positive and providential light. For it 
will free us from all passions and direct our desires to what is really worthy 
of them.?” Death is good because it destroys our present body, our “earthy 
house,’ to give us a new house, not made by human hands but by God, for the 
other world: “It is the purified body that we should love, not the scoriae that 
have been taken off. For what divine Scripture says is true: after the destruc- 
tion of our earthly house, then we shall find the building made by God for 
us, a house not made by human hands, in the next world, in heaven, worthy 
of being itself the home of God in Spirit." All the properties of our body will 
be transformed into something “more divine.” Likewise, also in An. 148—149 
Gregory foresees the deposition of the skin tunics, dead tunics taken from 
animals and symbolising death. It is easy to see how these reflections form, 
albeit indirectly, the background of Isaac's considerations. 


John of Dalyatha 


The discourse on the "skin tunics" and their deposition was taken up also 
by John of Dalyatha (around 690—780), a monk and prior of a monastery 
in Qardu, whose work was condemned as Messalian?? at a synod in 786/7 
and who followed in the footsteps ofIsaac. His works are grouped in letters, 
homilies, and “centuries,” and were translated into Arabic and Ethiopian. He 
was influenced by two Antiochene theologians who supported the apoka- 
tastasis doctrine, Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and by 


277 “Scoriae will disappear, those things to which the impulses of our desires are now 
directed: pleasures, richness, love for glory, power, anger, haughtiness, and the like. Thus, 
our impulse, once liberated and purified from all this, will turn in its activity only to what 
is worth desiring and loving: it will not altogether extinguish our natural impulses toward 
those objects, but will transform them in view of the immaterial participation in the true 
goods.” 

278 On Messalianism see C. Stewart, Working the Earth of the Heart: The Messallian Contro- 
versy in History, Texts, and Language to AD 431 (Oxford, 1991). On the relationship between 
Syriac mysticism and Messalianism P. Hagman, “St Isaac of Nineveh and the Messalians," in 
Mystik-Metapher-Bild, Hrsg. M. Tamcke (Gottingen, 2008), 55-66. 
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Evagrius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Ps. Dionysius, who all supported this theory, 
by Anthony, who also seems to have supported it, by Babai, who commented 
on Evagrius's Kephalaia Gnostica,”” and by Isaac himself. According to John, 
the "skin tunics” after the fall replaced the original “garments of light” that 
were proper to the human being at the beginning and will be recovered 
at the end, in an eschatological feast of restoration that reminds readers 
of the feast of apokatastasis depicted by Nyssen at the end of De anima et 
resurrectione. For Isaac, just as for Origen, Nyssen, and many Fathers, the 
end of the human being is deification,” and Christ is the physician of souls 
(Ep. 5118; cf. 111). 

John speaks of suffering caused by one's sins (Ep. 33,2), and even of 
separation from God and perdition (Ep. 50,16), like Origen, but, again like 
Origen, he never assumes that all this will be eternal. He identifies Gehenna 
and the “outer darkness" with passions (4,28), assigns the “terrible place" 
reserved to sinners to intermediate eschatology (47,10), and claims that 
sinners will experience God as a dark and mortal ocean, not “eternally,” 
but “in the world to come" (50,12-14). This is a correct translation of Greek 
aiwviws. Likewise, he renders the Biblical expression dp aiwviov, not as 
“eternal fire,” but as “celestial [shmynyt’] fire" (43,22)9 The “Im [= aiwv] of 
light" is the world to come, with divine light.^* In Ep. 47,2 he seems to imply 
that only beatitude will be eternal, not torments. For he states that in this 
world the good “amass grain for their beatitude in the world without end, 
the evil amass thorns for their torments.’ 

The otherworldly fire is repeatedly presented by John as purifier, for 
instance in Ep. 10,2; 25,2; 29,2; 43,12; 51,2, and in the prayer that concludes his 


779 The Letters of John of Dalyatha, ed. M.T. Hansbury (Piscataway, 2006); I. Ramelli, “Note 
per un'indagine della mistica siro-orientale dell'VIII secolo," Tu 12 (2007) 147-179. A new 
edition (after that in PO 39/3, 180ff.) and a monograph by have been announced. See also 
B. Colless, The Wisdom ofthe Pearlers: An Anthology of Syriac Christian Mysticism (Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 2008); N. Khayyat, Jean de Dalyatha. Les Homélies I-XV, Sources syriaques 2 (Antélias, 
2007), with introduction, text, and French translation. 

280 See S. Brock, “The Robe of Glory,’ The Way 39 (1999) 247—259; my Prospettive cristiane, 
I, in coll. with G. Lettieri-C. Noce (Rome, 2007). 

281 On which see my commentary in Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 

282 See B.E. Colless, “The Mysticism of John Saba,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 39 (1973) 
83-102; R. Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha (Paris, 1990); Y. Moubarac, La 
chambre nuptiale du coeur. Approches spirituelles et questionnements de l' Orient Syrien (Paris, 
1993), I 46-61; on deification in Patristics see my "Deification (Theosis)." 

283 On the meaning of Greek aiwvıoç see Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity. 

284 On mystical light in John see R. Beulay, “Forme de lumière et lumière sans forme,” in 
Mélanges A. Guillaumont (Genéve, 1988), 131-141. 
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letters, in which he cites Rom 8:35-39, that nothing will be able to separate 
us from the love of God, and from God's mercy. This is an idea that occurs 
many times in John, for example also in Ep. 31,4, and in the prayer of Ep. 
42,1, in which he also calls Christ “the ocean of our forgiveness.” John knew 
Isaac's idea that the fire of Gehenna is full of God's mercy and purifying. John 
identifies this fire, “in which the Creator has purified the creatures," with 
Jesus himself (Ep. 4,6). This identification is already found in Origen, who 
identified the purifying fire with God himself. The “unquenchable fire,” John 
insists, is Christ, who has one die in order to give life (Ep. 15,2), another idea 
that was dear to Origen.* Christ's blood is equally purifying and redeemer 
(Ep. 14,3; 5,3). In Ep. 43,4 repentance itself is made to be a purifying fire, 
which restores the image of God in human beings and has all people pass 
from death to life (46,511). 

The theme of God's love, which, as I have indicated, was central to Isaac's 
thought, is also of the highest importance in John's own soteriological 
thought. God's love is ineffable and superabundant (Ep. 34); nothing can be 
compared to it (Ep. 47,8). It always leaves the door open, and “has us exit 
the prison in which we have imprisoned ourselves, even when we would not 
want: may your power prevail over us" (Ep. 5,4). I have already pointed out 
that this idea of God who goes even against our will in order to save us was 
developed by Cassian as well, another author who had sympathy for Origen's 
soteriology. 

John also insists on 1Cor 15:28, one of Origen's and Nyssen's favourite 
biblical passages in support of the doctrine of apokatastasis (Ep. 46,1; 51,4; 
cf. 2,6; 11,4). Christ will come out of the bosom of the Father and by means 
of the sign of resurrection (1 Tess 4:16) will gather those scattered into unity 
(Ep. 40,13). In Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius the resurrection-restoration is 
a return to unity. For John, all those who are now separated were created 
for reconciliation and unity (Ep. 40,7). The end will be “the unified place, 
which unites those divided" (40,6). Help will be supplied to those who 
are not mature enough for that end and those who are lacking (40,11), 
since the unifying agent is God's mercy (Ep. 40,2). This will restore the lost 
unity. Indeed, John proclaims the unity of grace in Ep. 13,3, and in 31,2 he 


285 He insisted on it in his Homilies on Jeremiah. See my "Origen's Exegesis of Jeremiah." 

?86 John believed in the power of intercession, as is demonstrated by Ep. 41 and 43,26; so 
he speaks of people saved from demons by other people's prayers and of the intercession 
of those who love (1,6), and in 43,25 he explains that repentance itself comes from Christ's 
grace; if it does not take place, the others can pray for the sinner, which will produce the 
latter's salvation: those who repent do not go to sheol (43,18). 
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quotes John 17:21, Christ's great prayer for unity, which was one of the most 
important pillars of Origen's conception of apokatastasis as unity.” The 
section of his Commentary on John devoted to the great prayer for unity in 
John 17 is lost, but a fragment on John 17:1 survives from the Catenae (fr. 140), 
in which Origen explains that “Unity has many meanings" (tò £v noMaxyâðç 
tyeta: he was taking up a famous Aristotelian expression, but applying it 
to a Platonic issue). For instance, it can be a unity according to harmony 
and agreement, or according to similarity of nature. The unity of all human 
beings in Adam and in Christ is of the latter kind. In Comm. in Io. 1,20,119 
Origen develops it by observing that, whereas God the Father is One and 
absolutely simply One, Christ the Logos is “One through All.” Christ is said 
to be "the first and the last" in Revelation because he is the first, the last, and 
all that is in between, as Christ-Logos is “all things" (ibid. 1,31,219), “all and 
in all” (ibid. 131225). The unity of the Logos is emphasised in Comm. in Io. 
20,6,43-44 against those who “want to kill the Logos and to break it to pieces 
[...] to destroy the unity of the greatness of the Logos." 

The dialectic between unity and multiplicity was an important theme in 
Origen's thought. Multiplicity is subsumed and transcended in the Logos' 
unity, and, through Christ-Logos, in the eschatological unity of all rational 
creatures in God. This "deification" has been often misrepresented as pan- 
theism, as though a substantial confusion should occur between God and 
creatures. But this is excluded by divine transcendence itself; the “deifica- 
tion" ofthe logika will be their leading a divine life, and their unity in God is 
for Origen a unity of will. For all rational creatures' will shall be oriented only 
to the Good, i.e., God, no longer to evil, neither will it be dispersed among 
minor or apparent goods, but God will be all goods, in one, for all. This escha- 
tological unity will be unity in agape, which is why there will be no more 
fall from unity in the final apokatastasis: because caritas numquam cadit 
(Comm. in Rom. 5,10,158-240). This agape will keep all rational creatures in 
unity within themselves and with God, because agape is a centripetal force: 
Tanta caritatis vis est ut ad se omnia trahat (ibid. 5,110,226). The first fall, of 
Satan and Adam, took place before the manifestation of Christ's love, but 
in the apokatastasis love will be perfect (as the end will be not only similar 
to, but better than, the beginning). The unity of apokatastasis will never be 
disrupted by one rational creature's free will which could endure forever in 


287 See my "Unity" in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico, ed. A. Di Berardino, English edition, 
forthcoming in Chicago from InterVarsity. 

288 On this, see my “Clement’s Notion of the Logos,” which also analyses the development 
of this idea in Origen. 
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the rejection of God. Origen takes up Paul's revelation that nothing will be 
able to separate us from God's love, not even death; therefore, a fortiori, not 
even our free will (ibid. 5,10,212—222). 

The fact that each rational creature's free will shall willingly adhere to 
the Good will also constitute the main feature ofthe final unity. The current 
multiplicity ofrational creatures' wills and conditions will be subsumed and 
transcended in the eventual unity. The unity-multiplicity dialectic is clear in 
the following statement: sicut multorum unus finis, ita ab uno initio multae 
differentiae ac varietates, quae rursum per bonitatem Dei, per subiectionem 
Christi atque unitatem Spiritus sancti in unum finem, qui sit initio similis, 
revocantur (Princ.1,6,2). That for Origen the final unity is a unity of will is 
also demonstrated by his statement that the cause of the multiplicity and 
diversity of the present state of things is precisely rational creatures' free 
will, which is now oriented in different directions, and has been so since 
the fall, before which there was unitas and concordia (Princ. 2,11): the initial 
unity was a concord in which all logika wanted the same thing, but it was 
lost with the fall, when they began to wish something else than the Good, 
and dispersed in a multiplicity of volitions. Likewise, the final unity will be 
a unity of will. In Princ. 1,6,2, the universality of the submission to Christ 
in Phil 2:10 is stressed, as well as the dialectic between the multiplicity of 
all creatures (omnes, omnis universitas) and the unity of the telos (unum 
finem); cf. ibid. 1,6,4: dispersio illa unius principii atque divisio ad unum et 
eundem finem et similitudinem reparatur. It is precisely the unity of the end 
that induces Origen to assume that not even demons will be left outside 
(16,3: ab illa etiam finali unitate ac convenientia discrepabit). 

The theme of human beings "scattered" in death/perdition and brought 
to unity by, and in, Christ-Logos was emphasised by Origen also in connec- 
tion with the motif of Jesus's gathering into unity the scattered children 
of God, which repeatedly appears in his Commentary on John, where the 
theme of unity through Christ, especially based on John 17:21, is essential. 
In 28,21185 Origen joins these two motifs. The eschatological reconstitu- 
tion of Christ's body is connected to the interpretation of1Cor15:28 and the 
equation between universal submission to Christ and God in the end and 
universal salvation. 

Gregory Nyssen, another of the main inspirers of John of Dalyatha, took 
up this whole set of ideas in In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius.” In In Illud 23, too, 


289 As I have argued in "In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius ... (1Cor 15,27—28): Gregory of Nyssa's 
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Gregory argues in the same way, moreover introducing, like Origen, the key 
concept of love in apokatastasis: if the Father loves the Son, according to 
John 17:23, and all humans are in the Son, again as multiplicity subsumed 
in unity, then the Father loves all humans as the Son's body, and the Son's 
submission to the Father means that all humanity will “attain the knowledge 
of God and be saved" (cf. 1Tim 2:4-6). Nyssen depends on the notion of 
Christ-Logos being the unity of all human beings when in In Illud 21 he states 
that the elimination of death will have as a consequence that all will be in 
life, because all will be in Christ, who is “Life itself” (John 11:25), and Christ's 
body will be constituted by all humankind. Similarly, Origen argued that 
in the end all will be in life, because eternal life, Christ, excludes eternal 
death altogether (Comm. in Rom. 5,7), since they are incompatible with one 
another; thus, one must be eliminated, and 1Cor 15:25-28 reveals that this 
will be death. 

According to Gregory, Christ is the Mediator in that he unifies all to 
himself and to the Father, in a function of unification of multiplicity (In 
Illud 211016; cf. Origen, Princ. 2,6,1; CC 3,34). Christ unifies all human beings 
in himself and unites them to the Father through himself, i.e., through 
his subsuming them in unity in his body. Consistently with the notion of 
Christ-Logos as unity of multiplicity, in In Illud 22—23 Gregory insists on 
Christ's prayer for unity in John 17:20-23. He observes that Christ “unifies all" 
in himselfand to the Father; all become “one and the same thing" with Christ 
and God who are one; Christ, being in the Father, by joining us to himself 
in unity accomplishes the union of all humans with God. Christ's prayer 
for unity in John 17:20—23 was one of Origen's favourite biblical quotations 
in support of the idea of perfect unity in apokatastasis, which, in his view, 
will be the accomplishment of the subsumption of all multiplicity in a 
superior unity, for instance in Princ. 1,6,2 (restituetur in illam unitatem quam 
promittit Dominus ...) and 2,3,5: Quod dicit Salvator [...] Sicut ego et tu unum 
sumus, ut et isti in nobis unum sint' ostendere videatur |...] id cum iam non 
in saeculo sunt omnia, sed omnia et in omnibus Deus. All beings will be 
God through deification. In Princ. 3,6,1, Origen expresses the same idea 
against the background of the eschatological passage from “image of God" 
to “likeness to God" and from likeness to “unity” in God. The unity of all will 
depend on the fact that all will eventually be in God and God will be “all in 
all’ (cf. ibid. 3,2,4; 3,6,6, in which unity is again emphasised). 


Exegesis, its Derivations from Origen, and Early Patristic Interpretations Related to Origen’s,” 
in Studia Patristica XLIV, eds. J. Baun-A. Cameron-M. Edwards-M. Vinzent (Leuven, 2010), 
259-274. 
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Not only his conception of unity, but also John's theology of the image is 
very close to that of Origen and Nyssen, who used it to support their doctrine 
of apokatastasis. The divinity will regenerate the logika into the likeness of 
its glory; the image, indeed, will be changed into the likeness of God's glory. 
Isaac of Ninveh declared blessed that soul which is aware of being a mirror 
of God (7,2) and presents the acquisition of the likeness to the archetype 
as tantamount to deification (Ep. 36,3; 291), of which he speaks also in 
Ep. 13,1. In Ep. 49,9, John treats of the contemplation of God's Providence, 
which, just as in Evagrius, follows the contemplation of the Judgment. The 
intellect, looking at itself, sees “the totality of humanity as an image of God, 
in whom it was created. In this contemplation there is neither just nor sinner, 
neither slave nor free, neither Hebrew nor gentile, but Christ appears fully 
in everyone. In the world to come, all rational beings will be without those 
differences” (Ep. 51,11) and receive nourishment from God’s bosom. 

The fact that ruha, “Spirit, in Syriac is feminine surely favoured a concep- 
tion of God that included prominent feminine traits.” On the other hand, 
already Clement of Alexandria ascribed maternal characteristics to God, 
such as a womb, breasts, and milk, precisely in reference to divine mercy 
and love.” Clement himself, however, may not have been impermeable to 
Syriac culture, given that one of his teachers was “a Syrian” whom he met 
in the East before meeting Pantaenus in Alexandria, as he affirms in Strom. 
11.1.2, and given the probable contacts between Clement, Origen, and Bar- 
daisan.2” The notion of God's feminine and even maternal side, which was 
particularly present in the Syriac tradition, could not but favour the doctrine 
of apokatastasis itself, and John of Dalyatha was the heir of a long tradition 
of supporters of this doctrine, among both Greek and Syriac Fathers. 


Joseph Hazzaya, Moses Bar Kepha 


The above-mentioned Ep. 49 in John of Dalyatha's collection may be ascrib- 
able to Joseph Hazzaya (born in 710/13), a monk and a mystic who was deeply 


299 See S.A. Harvey, "Feminine Imagery for the Divine,” St Vladimir Theological Quarterly 37 
(1993) 111-139; S. Brock, Fire from Heaven: Studies in Syriac Theology and Liturgy (Aldershot, 
2006), Ch. VI: “‘Come, Compassionate Mother ..., Come Holy Spirit’: A Forgotten Aspect of 
Early Eastern Christian Imagery" (article stemming from 1991). Cf. Ep. 28,2. 

291 These are illustrated by A. van den Hoek, “God Beyond Knowing: Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Discourse on God,” in God in Early Christian Thought. Essays in Memory of Lloyd 
G. Patterson, eds. A.B. McGowan-B.E. Daley-T.J. Gaden (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 37-60. 

292 See my "Origen, Bardaisan, and the Origin of Universal Salvation,” Harvard Theological 
Review 102 (2009) 135168. 
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influenced by Origen and Evagrius”* and whose works were condemned at 
a synod in 786/7 together with those of John of Dalyatha himself. If this attri- 
bution of Ep. 49 were right, this would suggest that Joseph, too, was inclined 
to the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

The theory of apokatastasis remained widespread in the Syriac world, 
especially thanks to Evagrian influence,” and in particular among the so- 
called “Miaphysites.” It even seems to appear, albeit briefly, in Moses Bar 
Kepha (813-903), a Miaphysite monk and bishop who, among else, has pre- 
served important information on Bardaisan's cosmology.” Many works are 
ascribed to him: commentaries on Biblical books, one specifically on the 
Hexaémeron, a commentary on Aristotle's dialectics, a treatise on free will 
and predestination, one on the soul, a history of the Church, a commen- 
tary on Gregory Nazianzen's works, and other writings. In his treatise On 
Paradise, in three parts, dedicated to his friend Ignatius and translated into 
Latin by the Flemish humanist Andreas Masius (Antwerp, 1569), Moses 
speaks of the renewal or restoration (c&ao») of the world performed by 
Jesus.?** Masius rendered, not “restoration,” but “joy,” which translates a sim- 
ilar Syriac word: this alteration, due either to Masius himself or to the Syriac 
manuscript he had at his disposal, reveals the intention of obscuring any 
idea connected with the apokatastasis doctrine. 


Shift to the West but on Greek Patristic Grounds: 
John the Scot Eriugena and Apokatastasis as Reditus 


Per inhumanationem Filii Dei omnis crea- 
tura, in caelo et in terra, salua facta est. 


(Eriugena, Periphyseon 5,24) 


From the Syriac ninth century I shall now turn to the Latin West, approxi- 
mately in the same period. John the Scot Eriugena?” (1 877) supported the 


mm 


293 See A. Guillaumont, “‘Sources de la doctrine de Joseph Hazzaya"" in L’Orient Syrien 3 
(1958) 3-24; EJ. Sherry, “‘The Life and Works of Joseph Hazzaya,” in The Seed of Wisdom: 
Essays in Honour of T.]. Meek, ed. W.S. McCullough (Toronto, 1964), 78-91. 

294 See above all Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica d'Évagre. 

295 See my Bardaisan of Edessa, 323-331. 

296 This treatise is included in a thirteenth-century ms. (Yale, Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, 17). See Leo Depuydt, "Classical Syriac Manuscripts at Yale University: 
A Checklist," Hugoye 9,2 (2006) $81—30. Other mss. containing it are later. 

29 He is called “John Eriugena” at the beginning of his translation of Dionysius the 
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theory of apokatastasis especially in his Periphyseon, a work in which he 
developed the most systematic form of Christian Neoplatonism in the Latin 
West before Meister Eckhart.” After Boethius, he brought Greek Platonism 
back to the Latin West and offered a synthesis of Greek and Latin Christian 
Platonism. The Periphyseon was condemned much later, at the Sens council 
(1225) under pope Honorius III, and subsequently again by Gregory XIII 
(1585), and when in 1681 it was rediscovered at Oxford, it was listed in 
the Index of Forbidden Books. All this mainly because of the pantheism 
(Books 1-3)? and apokatastasis doctrine (Books 4—5)?? that were perceived 
in it, in addition to the influence of the controversy about the universalist 
Amaury de Béne (11207 ca.) on the Sens council. Eriugena's masterpiece 


Areopagite: incipiunt libri sancti Dionysii Areopagitae, quos Ioannes Eriugena transtulit. The 
oldest known ms. of his work also attests to his denomination Eriugena. 

298 See W. Beierwaltes, "Eriugena's Platonism,’ Hermathena 149 (1990) 53-72. 

299 Book 3 explains creation as the self-manifestation of God and discusses the nature of 
created effects and the meaning of creatio ex nihilo. The term nihil has two meanings: it can 
mean nihil per privationem or nihil per excellentiam. The lowest level in the hierarchy of being, 
unformed matter, is prope nihil, “almost nothing," or “nothing through privation.” But God is 
non-being through the excellence of His nature which transcends everything else. Since there 
is nothing outside God, creatio ex nihilo cannot mean creation from some principle outside 
God, but it means creation out of God's superabundant nothingness. 

300 Eriugena’s original intention, expressed in Book 3, 619D—620B, was to devote one book 
to each of the four divisions; thus Book 1 deals with the divine nature and the procession 
or exitus of all things from God, Book 2 treats the Primordial Causes and Book 3 their 
Created Effects, including the nature of ex nihilo creation and the stages of the creation ofthe 
world. The topic of creation requires Eriugena to address issues connected with the Biblical 
account of creation, and thus, in Book 3, he embarks on his own version of a Hexaémeron. 
The momentous event of the emergence of human nature on the Sixth Day of creation 
requires extended treatment, and Eriugena is forced to devote a fourth book to this topic, 
and to introduce a fifth book to deal with the reditus of all beings to God. Thus Eriugena was 
compelled to depart from his original plan of four books— exactly as those of Origen's IIepi 
&pyav—and add a fifth. This change of plan helps scholars to identify different stages in the 
composition of the text. 

301 Amaury taught logic and theology at the University of Paris and in 1206 the church 
forced him to revise his positions (cf. N. Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium [London 1970, 
71991], 152156). These must have been felt as dangerous, if Eriugena's Periphyseon, which had 
not been considered to be heretical so far, was condemned in 1225 due to its influence on 
Amaury (ibid. 152-153), who had also been condemned by the Lateran council in 1215 (cf. The 
Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, eds. F.L. Cross—E.A. Linvingstone [Oxford, 19837], 
48). Amaury and his followers seem to have maintained that all things are one, because all 
is God, too pantheistic a view. Like Gioacchino da Fiore, they proclaimed that the ages of 
the Father and the Son had passed, and that of the Spirit had come, incarnated in the true 
believers, who would bring all of humanity to perfection. Incarnation itself would become 
universal (Cohn, The Pursuit?, 155). Some ideas of Amaury and his followers will survive in 
the movement of the Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit (XIII-XV centuries, cf. G. Leff, 
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exerted a remarkable influence over later Christian philosophers all the 
same; Eckhart and especially Nicholas of Cusa were heavily affected by his 
Christian Neoplatonism. 

John the Scot's sources and favourite authors?" are telling in relation to 
his penchant for apokatastasis. He knew Gregory of Nyssa’s works and trans- 
lated his De hominis opificio, in which the doctrine of apokatastasis emerged; 
his Latin version is known under the title De imagine, which is also the title 
with which John regularly indicates Gregory’s work.* It seems notable to 
me that in the only manuscript in which it is preserved (Bamberg B. IV. 13, 
discovered by M. Cappuyns) the only chapter that was dropped at some 
point in the manuscript tradition—while it was certainly translated by John 
the Scot, as is proved by an anthology in which it is preserved, albeit not 
without textual corruptions??—is precisely a chapter containing a clear ref- 
erence to the doctrine of apokatastasis: Sancti Gregorii episcopi Niseni [sic]. 
Peracta quidem hominum genitura eius quae termino conterminari tempus, et 
sic omnium adunari, et humanum a corruptibili ac terreno ad impassibile et 
sempiternum, hoc mihi videtur. Beatus apostolus [sc. Paul] considerans predi- 
care, per epistolam ad Corintheos [sic], propter repentium temporis statum, et 
iterum in unum futuram moventium resolutionem ... I suspect this did not fall 
out of the manuscript tradition accidentally. 

Likewise, John was acquainted with Maximus the Confessor, who prob- 
ably was another supporter of the apokatastasis doctrine,” and whose 
Ambigua he translated, and Ps. Dionysius, who is likely to have had a pen- 
chant for the apokatastasis doctrine as well, and on whose work Eriugena 


Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, vol. 1 [Manchester-New York, 1967], Ch. 4; Cohn, The Pursuit”, 
152—186). In their view, it seems, since God is all and in all already now, then evil, sin and the 
consequences of sin do not really exist. Thus, all are already saved. However, the ideas of 
this movement were not uniform; sometimes the notion emerges that all will be absorbed 
in an eschatological but impersonal union. At least some of them deemed purgatory and 
hell mere psychic states (cf. Cohn, The Pursuit? 172-173; Leff, Heresy, 374) and considered 
themselves to be in direct communion with God, rejecting not only the church's but even 
Christ's mediation. 

302 See my essay on Eriugena in my Tutti i commenti a Marziano Capella: Scoto Eriugena, 
Remigio di Auxerre, Bernardo Silvestre e anonimi, essays, improved editions, translations, 
commentaries, appendixes, bibliography (Milan, 2006). 

303 Ed. M. Cappuyns, “Le De imagine de Grégoire de Nysse traduit par Jean Scot Erigéne,” 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 32 (1965) 205-262. 

304 Ms. Vat. Reg. 195 (IX-X cent.) which includes as an excerpt, at fols. 61"-62", the chapter 
missing from the Bamberg codex, namely the chapter that in Eriugena's translation fell 
between Chs. 22 and 23. It corresponds to Ch. 22 in Gregory's De hominis opificio. 

305 See above in this same chapter, section on Maximus the Confessor. 
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commented.?* Drawing on him, Eriugena in his Periphyseon offered a meon- 
tology that Dermot Moran?" has rightly defined "the most detailed analysis 
of non-being since Plato's Sophist and Parmenides." Indeed, practically all 
of Eriugena's Patristic sources are Platonic authors who were deeply influ- 
enced by Origen: Ambrose, the Cappadocians, Maximus, and Ps. Dionysius. 
That the Cappadocians and Maximus heavily depended on Origen does not 
even need to be argued. Origen's influence upon Ambrose is also known, 
and Gregory's influence on Ambrose is recognised by Eriugena himself, who 
states that Ambrose was "of the highest authority" and often followed "the 
greatest Greek theologians, especially Gregory" meaning Gregory of Nyssa 
(Per. 4,816A—817a). As for Ps. Dionysius, I have already mentioned that Istvan 
Perczel has argued that the Corpus Dionysianum should be ascribed to fifth- 
century Origenism, with an Evagrian influence,** and I have already pointed 
out that Origen is one of its main sources. 

Even more important, Eriugena directly knew the work of Origen him- 
self. Petroff*? thinks that Origen was known to Eriugena through Augustine; 
I think that Eriugena could read at least Rufinus's version of Origen's Ie- 
pi &gx&v, which he even quotes extensively, besides absorbing his thought 
through his faithful follower Gregory of Nyssa and, more loosely, through 
Maximus and Ps Dionysius. This supposition of a direct reading of Ori- 
gen stems from several elements, first of all from quotations—as I shall 
show—and from the comparison of the overall structure of Origen's and 
Eriugena's philosophical masterpieces. Indeed, the configuration itself of 
John the Scot's Periphyseon,?? which “convoglia all'interno di un'organica 


306 Exbositiones in Hierarchiam coelestem, ed. J. Barbet, CCCM 31 (Turnhout, 1975). 

307 D. Moran, The Philosophy ofJohn Scottus Eriugena. A Study of Idealism in the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, 1989), XIII-XIV. 

308 “Pseudo Dionysius and Palestinian Origenism,” in The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox 
Church, ed. J. Patrich (Louvain: Peeters, 2001), 261-282; “Une théologie de lumière,” Revue des 
Études Augustiniennes 45 (1999), pp. 79-120. 

309 “Theoriae of the Return,” 516—527. 

310 Iohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyseon, curauit Eduardus A. Jeauneau, 9. ed. a sup- 
positiciis quidem additamentis purgatam, ditatam uero appendice in qua uicissitudines 
operis synoptice exhibentur, CCCM 161-165 (Turnholti, 1996-2003), reviewed by D.C. 
Greetham, “Edouard Jeauneau's edition of the Periphyseon in light of contemporary editorial 
theory,” The American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 79 (2005) 527—548. All quotations from 
Periphyseon come from this edition (this is also why I adopt the edition’s uniform rendering 
of v and u in Latin as u); when there are parallel redactions available in synoptic columns, 
I usually employ the versio IV, but if it differs substantially from other redactions (versio II, 
versio V) I indicate it. All translations, as always in this book unless differently stated, are 
mine. 
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sistemazione di indagini mentali la complessa pensabilita di tutto cid che 
è vero in quanto deriva dalla universale causalità divina," closely cor- 
responds to that of Origen's Ilepi àpyóv, the only monumental synthesis 
of Christian philosophy prior to it and, in fact, comparable to it.?? Both 
works are a Christian systematisation of all that is knowable and think- 
able. Eriugena's title, moreover, is Greek, although his treatise is in Latin.5* 
Both works begin with a treatment of God as universal cause. Further- 
more, the argumentative methodology in Hepi doyav and Periphyseon is the 
same: in both works, philosophical demonstrations are always inseparable 
from the support of biblical and Patristic quotations. Again, the tension of 
the whole Periphyseon toward eschatology—the work is formally a philo- 
sophical treatment of the hexaémeral creation, followed by the eschato- 
logical seventh day of rest—is modelled on Origen's thought, all oriented 
toward the telos, in which everything has its perfection.?^ Moreover, Origen's 
"zetetic" method, which is at its best in his masterpiece and was highlighted 
already by Pamphilus and Athanasius, as I have shown, reappears in Eriu- 
gena's Periphyseon, not only for its heuristic scheme, magnified by the dia- 
logue between the Nutritor and the Alumnus, but also for the continual re- 
elaborations performed by the author himself. The result is that Periphyseon 
is, in Edouard Jeauneau's words, “a text in perpetual becoming.” This is defi- 
nitely clear thanks to Jeauneau's own edition, which has distinguished sev- 
eral notably differing versions by the author himself.?* Exactly like Origen, 
Eriugena relies both on scriptural (and Patristic) authority and on rational 


31! G. D'Onofrio, "Giovanni Scoto Eriugena,” in Enciclopedia Filosofica, ed. V. Melchiorre 
(Milan ?2006), 4810. 

3? Winrich Lohr has rightly noticed that after Origen “the more ambitious project of coher- 
ently interpreting Christianity as a philosophy had, in effect, been abandoned” (“Christianity 
and Philosophy: Problems and Perspectives of an Ancient Intellectual Project,” Vigiliae Chris- 
tianae 64 [2010] 160-188, praes. 187). This project was resumed, I think, only centuries later, 
by Eriugena. 

313 That the title itself, Periphyseon, is directly modelled upon that of Origen's Tepi deyav 
was rightly argued by R. Crouse, "Origen in the Philosophical Tradition of the Latin West: St. 
Augustine and John Scottus Eriugena,” in Origeniana V, ed. RJ. Daly (Leuven, 1992), 565—569. 

314 This is well shown by P. Tzamalikos, Origen: Philosophy of History and Eschatology 
(Leiden, 2007); see my review in Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica 99 (2007) 177-181. 

315 É Jeauneau-P. Dutton, The Autograph of Eriugena (Turnhout, 1996), demonstrated that 
the first hand of the revisions (i1) is probably Eriugena's. The second (i 2) is not his hand, 
but it intervened in the text of Periphyseon as well. Jeauneau's five-volume edition has much 
clarified the text by returning the marginal notes (original, but nevertheless notes) to the 
margins. 
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investigation and clarification; not only does he use this method, but he 
expressly refers to it in a number of places, for instance Periph. 5,938B: Haec 
omnia probabili auctoritate et ratione subnixa esse arbitror. 

Also, it is probable that Eriugena conceived his work at first as a four-book 
work, which then expanded into a work over five books.?* Now, Origen's He- 
pi àpyóàv was precisely in four books. I have argued elsewhere that Eriugena 
was directly inspired by Origen's philosophical masterpiece.?" It is not acci- 
dental, I find, that Eriugena chose a Greek title for his Periphyseon, even 
if it is a Latin work. The title, moreover, closely resembles that of Origen's 
Tlept àpyGv. And it is even less accidental that, among all of his Patristic quo- 
tations, Eriugena cites in Greek, and not with a Latin title or paraphrase, 
the title of Origen's Tepi dpyav: Audi magnum Origenem |...| in tertio libro 
Tepi àpx&v (Periph. 5,929A). Another proof that the very structure of Ori- 
gen's Tepi àpy&v inspired Eriugena for his own Periphyseon seems to me to 
lie in the insertion of a treatment of scriptural exegesis, and more specifi- 
cally scriptural allegoresis, in the last book of his work (Periph. 5,1008C ff.), 
followed by examples of biblical interpretations, exactly as Origen devoted 
a part of the last book of his Ilepi &pyav to a treatment of scriptural alle- 
gorical exegesis equipped with specific examples of biblical interpretation. 
Moreover, within this same treatment of Scriptural exegesis, in 1010BD Eriu- 
gena inserts a prayer to Christ-Logos, that he may assist him in his exegetical 
efforts. This prayer strongly reminds me of those of Origen as an exegete. 
What is more, Eriugena's Periphyseon is concluded by a long Anacephaleo- 
sis! (Periph. 5,1019A ff.) in which Eriugena gives a detailed summary of all 
thathe has expounded in the whole work. In this case, too, he seems to have 
followed Origen closely, who concluded his Ilepi àpy&v with a long and com- 
plex recapitulation (Princ. 4,4) that in Rufinus's version is entitled precisely 
Anacephaleosis. 

That Eriugena directly read Origen is also proved by the abundance of 
correspondences in their respective thought, by Eriugena's direct quotations 
of Origen's masterpiece (see below), and, besides, is supported by strong 
philological evidence. As Cappuyns?? pointed out, Wulfald, the friend of 
John to whom the Periphyseon was dedicated, possessed at least six works 


316 See above, n. 300. 

317 [n “Origen, Patristic Philosophy, and Christian Platonism: Re-Thinking the Christiani- 
sation of Hellenism,’ Vigiliae Christianae 63 (2009) 217—263. 

318 This is the very title it assumes in all extant versions, versio II as attested to by both cod. 
A and codices H M, versio IV and versio V. 

31? M, Cappuyns, "Les bibli Wulfaldi et Jean Scot Érigéne;" Recherches de théologie ancienne 
et médiévale 13 (1966) 38. 
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by Origen in his library, which are listed in the catalogue of his books. Like- 
wise, Contreni?? has shown that the library of the school of Laon, at which 
Eriugena also taught, included several works by Origen. The closeness of Eri- 
ugena's thought to Origen's, indeed, is such that his homily on the Johannine 
Prologue, the incipit of which is Vox spiritualis aquilae, was long mistaken 
for a work of Origen's and transmitted in many manuscripts and cited by 
many authors under Origen's name,?! for instance by Thomas Aquinas, STA 
1q. 42,2,4, who also in his Catena quotes passages from this homily introduc- 
ing them with the formula, Origenes in Homilia. The confusion was certainly 
facilitated by the existence of Origen's monumental Commentary on John. 
Moreover, Eriugena's admiration for Origen is transparent in several pas- 
sages. He speaks of him as “St. Origen,” beatus Origenes (Periph. 5,922C),?? 
"the most sublime" or "the greatest interpreter of the holy Scripture, I mean 
Origen" (Periph. 4,818B),?? and "the great Origen, most careful and laborious 
investigator of reality" (Periph. 5,929A).?* Origen's "zetetic" method did not 
escape Eriugena, who, I think, drew inspiration from him also in this respect. 
Precisely because he appreciated Origen's zetetic method and followed it, 
Eriugena ironically ascribed certainty (sine dubio, omnino, incunctanter and 
the like) to those thinkers whose theses he rejects.*?* He despises those who 
have no doubts—in his view, an indication of superficiality—and appreci- 
ates Origen's investigation and dialectic method, which he appropriates in 
his own Periphyseon. 


320 J, Contreni, “The Cathedral School of Laon from 850 to 930,” Münchener Beiträge zur 
Mediéivistik 29 (1978) 115 ff. and 128 ff. See also W. Otten, The Anthropology of Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena (Leiden, 1991), 153. 

321 Edition Homélie sur le Prologue de Jean, Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes 
par É. Jeauneau, Sources Chrétiennes 151 (Paris, 1969); a critical edition is also provided in 
Giovanni Scoto, Il prologo di Giovanni, ed. M. Cristiani (Milan, 1989). 

32 How striking and daring this definition was in Eriugena's day is made clear by a 
Carolingian gloss to Periph. 5,922C, to the words beatum Origenem, in the margin of ms. J, 
fol. 135; the anonymous glossator notes: nota nusquam orthodoxorum uocatur [sc. Origen] 
cum tali EITITACI: “Note that Origen is never called with such an epithet [i.e., 'saint'] in any 
work of orthodox theologians!” 

323 Nouimus autem summum sanctae scripturae expositorem, Origenem dico. 

324 Audi magnum Origenem, diligentissimum rerum inquisitorem. 

325 For instance, he uses incunctanter in Periph. 5,995BC for Augustine's wrong statement 
about the bodily age of the resurrected (all of them would be about thirty years old); omnino 
for Epiphanius's wrong assertion of the sense-perceptible nature of Eden in Periph. 4,818C, 
and non dubitat for Epiphanius's wrong identification of the "skin tunics" with garments of 
sheep skins (ibid.). 
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Eriugena's De praedestinatione (850—851)?5 resulted from his interven- 
tion in the controversy over predestination,?" to which he was invited to 
contribute, qua expert in the liberal arts, by Hincmarus of Reims, on Par- 
dulus of Laon's advice. They needed a brilliant philosopher able to reject, 
by means of the theory of language and rational argument, the doctrine of 
“double predestination,” defended by the monk Gothescalcus on the basis 
ofthe expression gemina praedestinatio found in Isidore ofSeville. Eriugena 
observed that praedestinatio in this syntagm is singular and therefore desig- 
nates one and the same divine will, which becomes double (gemina) in that 
it has two effects: it predestines some to blessedness and others to damna- 
tion ab aeterno. This doctrine obviously denied both God's goodness and 
human freewill, and, just as Origen refuted such a denial in Gnosticism, Eri- 
ugena too refuted it in the “heretics” of his day. 

The very argumentative method of John the Scot in his work on predesti- 
nation is similar to Origen's: dialectics or rational argument, the doctrines of 
the Fathers (in Origen, of Scripture), and a learned synthesis of disciplines. 
Indeed, Eriugena boldly claims that the incapacity for sound argument in 
matter of predestination also depends on ignorance of the liberal arts and 
Graecae litterae (I shall adduce an example later: he ascribes a theological 
error of Augustine's to his ignorance of Greek). Eriugena, for his part, was 
well acquainted both with Greek language and with works on the liberal 
arts such as those by Boethius and Martianus Capella, which he also com- 
mented on,?? and throughout his commentary on Martianus—especially 
in the first two books—he exalts the role of the liberal arts in the process 
of knowledge. For him, the studium rationis is the substance of the liberal 
arts and of philosophy, ¢tAo-cogia, which is the search for wisdom.*” Such is 
the status ofthe studium rationis for Eriugena that it is always accompanied 
by virtue and leads to the deification of humans.?? Perfection in knowledge 


326 E. Mainoldi, ed., Giovanni Scoto Eriugena, De praedestinatione liber: dialettica e teologia 
all'apogeo della rinascenza carolingia, ed., tr., comm. (Tavarnuzze, 2003); G. D'Onofrio, Fons 
Scientiae. La dialettica nell'Occidente tardo-antico (Naples, 1986), 277—320. 

327 [ limit myself to referring to D. Ganz, "The Debate on Predestination,” in Charles the 
Bald. Court and Kingdom, eds. M. Gibson-J. Nelson (Oxford, 1981), 283-302; G. D'Onofrio, 
"Discussioni teologiche nel regno di Carlo il Calvo,” in Storia della teologia nel Medioevo, I 
(Casale, 1996), 197-242. 

928 See my Tutti i commenti a Marziano and “Eriugena’s Commentary on Martianus in 
the Framework of his Thought and the Philosophical Debate of his Time," in Carolingian 
Scholarship and Martianus Capella, ed. S. O'Sullivan-M. Teeuwen, CELAMA 12 (Tumhout, 
2012), 245-272. 

329 Adn. in Marc. 17,7, p. 135 Ramelli. 

330 Rationis studium a virtute neque virtus a rationis studio segregari potest, quippe sibi 
invicem connexim semper adiunguntur (Adn. in Marc. 17,5, p. 135 Ramelli). 
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parallels perfection in virtue, both reached through philosophy, and leads 
to deification, the Platonic Fathers’ 9éwotg: Nemo intrat in caelum nisi per 
philosophiam (Adn. in Marc. 57,15, p. 207 Ramelli). From Eriugena’s view- 
point, just as from that of the Greek Fathers who inspired him, there is no 
difference between philosophy and theology. It is precisely at the beginning 
of his De praedestinatione (1,1) that he puts forward his famous statement, 
Veram esse philosophiam veram religionem, conversimque veram religionem 
esse veram philosophiam. 

Eriugena’s anti-predestinationistic argument in De praedestinatione is 
grounded in God's simplicity, which unites prescience and predestination 
in God (1,4), and in the ontological non-subsistence of evil (3,2-3; 7 and 
9)—one of the main metaphysical pillars of the doctrine of apokatastasis 
in Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, and probably also Ps. Dionysius and 
Maximus—which makes evil unknowable to God. Eriugena refutes the doc- 
trine of predestination of Augustine, who, because of his polemic against 
Pelagianism, thought that after the fall the human being has even lost its 
capacity to do good, and in Corr. et grat. 14,44 interpreted 1Tim 2:4 (“God 
wants all humans to be saved”) in a very partial sense, in reference to those 
predestined to salvation: Ita dictum est, “Omnes homines vult salvos fieri," 
ut intelligatur omnes praedestinati. Augustine’s line was taken up, against 
Eriugena, by Prudentius of Troyes toward the end of the year 851 in his 
De praedestinatione adversus Johannem Scotum cognomento Erigenam, in 
which his polemic against Eriugena is meaningfully joined with that against 
Origenis amentia (1011A). In 1323CD as well, Prudentius accuses Eriugena 
of Origenism. The charge levelled by Prudentius against Origen is one of 
the most widespread against him: the denial of the resurrection of "the 
flesh”: Tu autem in Origenis scita concedis, qui multipliciter de resurrectione 
disserens, resurrectionem, glorificationemque corporum multoties ingeminat, 
carnis vero vel omnino negat, vel subdole vocabulo corporis palliat. 

In this work Eriugena also reflected on the nature of sufferings in hell, 
which he, like Origen, declared to be not a physical torment, but the aware- 
ness of one's sins. This is reported by Prudentius and Incmarus. The former 
in 1338C also assimilates Eriugena's view to Origen's: [gnes autem aeternos 
quos intelligere solet Origenes, puto quod te non fugiat, conscientiam videlicet 
peccatorum, et poenitudinem interna coris urentem. Likewise Incmarus in 
Praed. 297A attests to Eriugena's spiritual view of tortures in hell: Non aliae 
poenae sint infernales, nisi tormentalis memoria conscientiae peccatorum. 


33! See my Dialogue of Adamantius. 
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More generally, spiritual and allegorical exegesis is a feature that Eriu- 
gena shared with Origen, with whose theorisation of allegory in Book 4 of 
Tlepi àpy&v he was well acquainted (I have already argued that he even emu- 
lated it in the last book of his own Periphyseon). For instance, Eriugena, in his 
commentary on Ps. Dionysius's Caelestis Hierarchia, speaks of mysteria and 
sacramenta, which pertain to the domain of allegory, and of symbola, which 
he defined as allegoriae dicti et non facti. These are allegorical interpreta- 
tions of a text that has no literal meaning, because it speaks of something 
that has never happened, as in Psalm ua, in which it is stated that moun- 
tains and hills have jumped. Eriugena is clearly drawing on Origen's notion 
that a few biblical passages cannot be interpreted literally, since on the lit- 
eral plane they are illogical or impossible, but only in an allegorical sense.?? 

Eriugena's main argument in his De praedestinatione is the unity of God's 
will, which destines and calls every creature to the Good. Chapter 19 marks 
the conclusion of the whole work and envisages both the punishment of 
the evil will and a glorious universal restoration. This is well understand- 
able, since Origen and Gregory of Nyssa are the only sources of Eriugena's 
eschatology, in addition to being his main sources on anthropology. Meyen- 
dorff highlighted that “in St. Gregory of Nyssa, Eriugena found what today 
we call 'theocentric anthropology," and Sheldon Williams noted the influ- 
ence of Eriugena's translation of Gregory Nyssen's De hominis opificio on his 
anthropological thought: "The De imagine [...] contributes largely to Eri- 
ugena's anthropology, which in essence derives from St Augustine, and to 
which Pseudo-Dionysius has no contribution to make"? 

I add that in Gregory's De hominis opificio—which is the only work by 
Nyssen explicitly cited by Eriugena, but probably not the only one known 
to him***—Eriugena also found clear traces of an eschatology that was ori- 
ented to apokatastasis. Gregory’s “theology of the image” is both in his and 
in Eriugena’s thought a potent pillar to buttress the doctrine of apokatasta- 
sis. Eriugena insists, like Origen and Gregory, that the image of God in the 


n. wm 


33 See my "Origen and the Stoic Allegorical Tradition"; "The Philosophical Stance of 
Allegory”; and P. Dronke, "Les conceptions de l allégorie chez Jean Scot Erigéne et Hilde- 
gard de Bingen,” in Allégorie des poétes, allégorie des philosophes. Études sur la poétique et 
l'herméneutique de l'allégorie de l'Antiquité à la Réforme, eds. G. Dahan-R. Goulet (Paris, 
2005), 231-244. 

333 T. Meyendorff, “Remarks on Eastern Patristic Thought in John Scottus Eriugena,” in 
Eriugena. East and West, eds. B. McGinn-W. Otten (Notre Dame, IN, 1994), 55, 65. 

334 T suspect that Eriugena was also acquainted at least with Gregory's De anima et resur- 
rectione, many reminiscences of which I could detect in his Periphyseon. I shall mention some 
in the course of the present exposition. 
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human being lies in knowledge and free will (Praed. 4.5). This is why, accord- 
ing to him, the knowledge of God as the creator of the human being is joined 
to the knowledge of human dignity (Adn. in Marc. 8,4, p. no Ramelli). The 
selfsame association, again in relation to the exercise of reason, is found in 
Adn. in Marc. 8,1, p. no Ramelli:? human dignity derives from the fact that 
the human being is in the image and likeness of God, which, according to 
Eriugena, just as to Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, consists in free will and 
intelligence—it is no accident that in Periph. 412,799A Eriugena ascribes to 
Nyssen the notion that the human being made in the image of God is its 
intelligence, as are the faculties related to it.?* This, indeed, distinguishes 
humans from animals and allows the soul to elevate itself beyond a brutish 
state, thanks to the exercise of the logos, which passes through the liberal 
arts and philosophy (Adn. in Marc. 17,8, p. 135 Ramelli).5 

Differently from Augustine, in Chapter 4 of De praedestinatione Eriugena 
argues that free will was not impaired by the fall, in that it belongs to human 
nature qua talis, and is inalienable in that it is a gift from God ex bonitate. 
What has diminished after the fall is only the power of free will, which was 
bestowed upon the human being ex largitate. Human free will, God's gift, is 
not the cause of human sins, which should rather be sought in "the perverse 
movement ofthe rational substance that makes use of its free will in a wrong 
way" (5,5-6). This movement, for Eriugena just as for Origen and Nyssen, 
tends to nothingness, which is "the bottom ofevil" (18,9). God predestines no 
one to damnation, but only to eternal salvation (11); for evil and the relevant 
punishment do not subsist ontologically (15,1); therefore, they cannot be 
foreseen and predestined. Since evil is an ontological negation, the suffering 


335 Virtus quippe, recognitione originis suae, qua ad imaginem et similitudinem creatoris sui 
condita est, seu liberi arbitrii notitia, quo velut maximo dono et nobilitatis suae indicio prae 
ceteris [sic] animalibus ditata est, rationabili naturae ex divinis thesauris concessa est atque 
donata. In qua virtute dico velut in quodam speculo clarissimo lumine renidenti dignitatem 
naturae suae et primordialem fontem humana anima [...] perspicit [...] ex sapientiae studiis 
et donis virtus, recognitione originis suae et libertatis notitia humanae distribuitur naturae. 

336 Praefati itaque magni theologi [sc. Nysseni] verba [...] nihil aliud videntur suadere quam 
ut hominem intelligamus solo animo et virtutibus ei naturaliter insitis ad imaginem Dei 
factum; insunt autem ei sapientia, scientia, ratiocinandi virtus, ceteraeque virtutes quibus 
ornatur anima similitudinem in se Creatoris sui exprimens; et quod omnes homines semel et 
simul facti sunt in illo uno homine de quo scriptum est: "Faciamus hominem ad imaginem 
et similitudinem nostram." See also B. Stock, "The Philosophical Anthropology of Johannes 
Scottus Eriugena,” Studi Medievali (1967) 1-57. 

337 Pulchre admodumque honeste humanam animam ratiocinandi legibus carentem veluti 
quondam feram stulta hispiditate incultam, nullisque sapientiae doctrinis domitam atque 
frenatam asserit esse, ac per hoc quicquid honestatis in anima rationali elucet non aliunde nisi 
rationis exercitationibus comparatur. 
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of otherworldly punishment (poenalis miseria)** will be the absence of 
beatitude (16,1) and, as Nyssen also taught in De anima, will have no physical 
place. What is punished is not one's ontological nature, but one's sinning will 
(16,3). 

Again like Gregory in De anima, Eriugena in Chapter 17 argues that God 
does not inflict any punishment; sinners are tormented by their own iniquity 
(17,2.5.7); the same divine fire includes the just, who find beatitude in it, 
and the wicked, who find punishment there (17,8). God, who has created 
neither sin nor death, is not the author of any punishment either, which 
is rather caused by sin itself (18,5). God has instead created the substantial 
nature of sinners and righteous people alike, and he never abandons it, 
whereas he rejects sin, of which he is not the creator. According to Eriugena, 
just as according to Origen, the substantial nature of sinners will never be 
annihilated; this is why God has established a limit to evilness in every 
sinner, to avoid that this may grow in infinitum (18,5.7.10). In the epilogue, 
Eriugena insists that God does not predestine anyone to damnation and, 
what is more, does not even allow that the impious perish. No substantial 
nature, indeed, can perish, or even “be punished and be in misery [miseria]” 
(16,1). Punishment will afflict the evil will, but all natures will enjoy “a 
wonderful joy” (19,3). This is an anticipation of the theory that will be 
expounded at more length in Eriugena’s Periphyseon, as I shall show. 


338 Cf. aeterna miseria in 19,4. What underlies aeterna is here aiwvios, which, as I have 


pointed out many times, does not mean "eternal" proper, and was tranquilly used by Origen 
and by Gregory of Nyssa in reference to the otherworldly punishment. 

339 On Eriugena’s eschatology I limit myself to referring to History and Eschatology in John 
Scottus Eriugena and His Time. Proceedings of the 10" International Conference of the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Eriugenian Studies, Maynooth-Dublin, August 16-20 2000 eds. J. Mc 
Evoy-M. Dunne (Leuven, 2002); here especially A. Bisogno, “Essentia, voluntas et scientia: 
esiti escatologici della gnoseologia del De Praedestinatione liber,’ 277—296; R. Crouse, "Pre- 
destination, Human Freedom, and the Augustinian Theology of History in Eriugena's De div- 
ina praedestinatione, 303-31; P.A. Dietrich-D.F. Duclow, “Hell and Damnation in Eriugena,” 
347-366; V. Petroff, “Theoriae of the Return in John Scottus Eschatology,’ 527—579; See also 
T. Gregory, "I escatologia di Giovanni Scoto," Studi Medievali 16 (1975), 497—535; É. Jeauneau, 
"Pseudo-Dionysius, Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor in the Works of John Scot- 
tus Eriugena,” in Carolingian Essays, ed. U.R. Blumenthal (Washington, 1983), 138-149, who 
points out the importance of Maximus and remarks that even the Ps. Dionysius known by 
Eriugena “was a Dionysius revised and corrected by Maximus" (148); A. Wohlman, L’homme, 
le monde sensible et le péché dans la philosophie de Jean Scot Érigéne (Paris, 1987); G.L. Potestà, 
"Ordine ed eresia nella controversia sulla predestinazione,” in Giovanni Scoto nel suo tempo. 
Lorganizzazione del sapere in età carolingia, Atti del XXIV Convegno Storico Internazionale, 
Todi 1987, edd. C. Leonardi-E. Menestó (Spoleto, 1989), 383-415; D. Moran, “Eriugena,” in Stan- 
ford Encyclopedia of Philosophy [http://plato.stanford.edu] 2004. 
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The torment itself of evil wills is called by Eriugena an occultissima oper- 
atio (2,5) that is, a mysterious operation of God's providence, since thanks 
to it the final reditus of sinners to God will take place. Even demons will 
be reintegrated into the perfect totality in the end, when creation will coin- 
cide again with its eternal model, the product of God's creative knowledge, 
in which all realities subsist from eternity. All creatures will experience the 
aforementioned reditus? which, in its universality, is to be considered a 
universal apokatastasis. Sinners will not be deprived either of their onto- 
logical subsistence or of happiness, which they will preserve in their nature 
and memory (16,1): only their evil will shall suffer and be destroyed. They will 
remember the happiness that is related to the Good, and will want to reach 
it, since there is no rational creature who does not want to escape misery 
and attain happiness (15,10). 

That they will attain it completely, and that the universal apokatastasis 
envisaged by Eriugena in fact coincides with universal salvation, becomes 
clear ifto the thesis defended in De praedestinatione one adds a core passage 
from Periphyseon (5,931A), in which Eriugena makes it clear that, while the 
substance of sinners, created by God, will live eternally, the evilness (mali- 
tía) derived from their perverted will shall perish in the other world and 
not remain eternally.?" This is perfectly consistent with Origen's, Nyssen's, 
and Evagrius's idea of a complete vanishing of evil in the end. Eriugena 
thinks that the sinners' evilness will be annihilated and what will remain 
of these sinners will be their substance restored into God in the end and 
their will shall be finally free from evilness, by means of a suffering that is 
God's occultissima operatio. This set of ideas clearly points to the final rein- 
tegration of sinners. 

What is more, as will be soon clear, Eriugena integrates apokatastasis 
and éntotpogy or reditus, the third ontological movement according to the 
Neoplatonists after ový (manentia) and npóoðoç (processio). This is an inte- 
gration that, as I have argued;?? was already performed by Ps. Dionysius, 
whose work Eriugena knew very well. In his translation of Ps. Dionysius, 


340 On Eriugena's idea of reditus or reversio see K. Ruh, Storia della mistica occidentale, I 
(Milan, 1995), 225-238; W. Otten, “The Dialectic ofthe Return in Eriugena's Periphyseon,” Har- 
vard Theological Review 84 (1991) 399—421. The strong structure that makes reditus necessary 
is underlined by S. Gersh, "Structure, Sign, and Ontology from Johannes Scottus Eriugena to 
Anselm of Canterbury,” in Reading Plato, Tracing Plato. From Ancient Commentary to Medieval 
Reception (Aldershot, 2005), Essay XIII, 125-126. 

341 Tn ipsis substantia a Deo facta semper permansura, malitia uero peruersa illorum uolun- 
tate reperta in aeternum peritura. 

342 See above in this same chapter, section on Ps. Dionysius. 
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Eriugena rendered Gogo with conuersio, the same word with which 
the Vetus Latina rendered &noatpogy in Gen 3:16, in which Eriugena reads, 
not at all an injunction concerning women’s or wives’ submission, but (on 
the basis of Philo’s and Origen’s equation Adam = animus, Eve = sensus) 
a prediction of the eventual, glorious apokatastasis: in hoc loco naturalis 
ordinis humanae naturae restitutio diuina uoce promittitur et in antiquum 
status conditionis reuersio [...] “et ad uirum tuum conuersio tua": quibus uer- 
bis apertissime intelligitur reditus humanae naturae in pristinum ordinem 
(Periph. 4,855B—856B). 

In Book 5 of his Periphyseon, the one that is the most closely concerned 
with the eventual apokatastasis, Eriugena blames those who want to inter- 
pret the eschatological prophecies concerning the end of the world in an 
entirely allegorical way,” because, according to Dronke,** Eriugena wanted 
to propose a literal interpretation of the destruction of the world in the 
service of a universal apokatastasis theory. He proposes this as a more con- 
vincing hermeneutic of the texts: “this final flame, which will fill and devour 
the whole world, is probably the manifestation of the Logos of God in every 
creature, when nothing else than the intelligible light will shine forth in all, 
good and wicked." 

The great movement that Eriugena depicts in his Periphyseon is anal- 
ogous to that delineated by Origen in his Ilepi apyav*4* and elsewhere: 
from the initial unity to the present multiplicity, division, and dispersion— 
essentially due to the fact that free wills do not converge any longer on the 
Good, but are dispersed in a multiplicity of volitions directed toward minor 
and apparent goods, which are in fact evil—and from this situation of mul- 
tiplicity back to unity in the telos. This return to unity—which is treated 
essentially in Book 5, devoted to the return of every creature to “the Nature 
that is not created and does not create’—is configured as a universal restora- 
tion. In his masterpiece Eriugena explains that restoration passes through 
the human being, from whom the reunification of every creature to God will 
start. This recovery of unity will begin with the elimination of the distinction 


343 Allegoricum solummodo sensum [...] ad solius allegoriae leges recurrunt (996A; cfr. 
990C). 

344 Cf. Dronke, "Les conceptions,” 232. 

345 997D. See also Stock, "The Philosophical Anthropology.” 

346 Ee, sicut multorum unus finis, ita ab uno initio multae differentiae ac varietates, quae 
rursum per bonitatem Dei, per subiectionem Christi atque unitatem Spiritus sancti in unum 
finem, qui sit initio similis, revocantur (Princ. 1,6,2). For the initial and final unity as a unity of 
will see my "Origen and Apokatastasis: A Reassessment.” 
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between man and woman, which was introduced because of sin—so that, 
instead of an “angelic” and even “divine” way of multiplication, the human 
being was reduced to a “bestial” way of propagation—and which is abol- 
ished in Christ (Gal 3:28). This distinction will be eliminated “when human 
nature will be restored to its original condition” (in pristinum restaurabitur 
statum), an idea that obviously owes much to Origen and Gregory Nyssen.?" 
Even the expression restauratio in pristinum statum, which corresponds to 
0 elc TO dpyatov anoxatdotacts, is typical of Origen and Gregory?* The very 
idea that human nature is one and originally undivided, and that the pri- 
mary human being, “in the image of God,” is neither male nor female, is a 
tenet of Origen’s and Nyssen's anthropology (see, e.g., Greg. Nyss. De opif. 
16), which in turn depended on Philo on this score, and Eriugena insists on 
it in many passages. It is only the secondary, moulded human being that 
was divided by God in two genders, in prevision of its sin, but this divi- 
sion will not endure in the end.?? After the reunification of the two human 


347 Periph. 2,6: substantiarum adunatio ab homine debuit incohare |...] incipiet ergo ab 
homine naturarum adunatio, per Saluatoris gratiam, in quo, ut ait Apostolus, non est mascu- 
lus neque femina, quando humana natura in pristinum restaurabitur statum. Nam si primus 
homo non peccaret, naturae suae partitionem in duplicem sexum non pateretur [...] Homo 
namque solummodo esset in simplicitate suae naturae creatus, eoque modo, qui sancti angeli 
multiplicati sunt, intellectualibus numeris multiplicatus. Sed reatu suae praeuaricationis obru- 
tus, naturae suae diuisionem in masculum et feminam est passus. Et quoniam ille diuinum 
modum multiplicationis suae obseruare noluit, in pecorinam corruptibilemque ex masculo et 
femina numerositatem [...] redactus est. 

See also Periph. 4,15: Quam deificam diuinamque et immaterialem natiuitatem intelligibil- 
ium etoccultorum dumtaxat bonorum deserens primus homo, praehonorificando quod secun- 
dum sensum et delectabile est et manifestum, merito ex corporibus inordinatam et materi- 
alem et corruptibilem habere damnatus est natiuitatem, digne Deo iudicante, peiora melioribus 
uoluntarie praeponentem in passibilem et seruilem et coangustatam secundum similitudinem 
in terra irrationabilium brutorumque iumentorum generationem libera et impassibili et spon- 
tanea et casta alienari natiuitate, et pro ipso cum Deo diuino et ineffabili honore, cum insipien- 
tibus iumentis ignobilem recipere copulationem. 

348 See my “Matt 17:11: ‘Elijah Will Come, and All Beings Will Be Restored’. Philological, 
Linguistic, Syntactical and Exegetical Arguments for a New Interpretation,’ Maia 61 (2009) 
107-127. 

399 Periph. 416: Duas hominis conditiones [...] unam quidem ad imaginem Dei, in qua nec 
masculus nec femina intelligitur, sed sola uniuersalis et simplex humanitas, simillimaque 
angelicae naturae, quam omni sexu omnino carere et auctoritas incunctanter et uera docet 
ratio: alteram vero atque secundam propter praescitum rationabilis naturae delictum super- 
additam, in qua sexus constituitur. Merito ergo, quod propter peccatum adiectum est, extra 
paradisum ac ueluti in inferiori loco factam fuisse de terra plasmationis narratur. 

See also Periph. 5,20: In Christo enim Jesu neque masculus est neque femina, sed solum 
uerum et totum hominem, corpus dico et animam et intellectum, absque ullo sexu uel aliqua 
comprehensibili forma, quoniam haec tria in ipso unum sunt, et Deo facta, sine proprietatum 
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genders, earth and paradise too—which were divided by sin—will be uni- 
fied again.?? All this will happen thanks to Christ, who unified man and 
woman and earth and heaven with his resurrection, given that he rose, not 
as a man or a woman, but as a human being: Primo igitur Dominum Iesum 
diuisionem naturae, id est masculum et feminam, in seipso adunasse edocet. 
Non enim in sexu corporeo, sed in homine tantum surrexit ex mortuis: in ipso 
enim nec masculus nec femina est [...] deinde postresurrectionem orbem ter- 
rarum paradiso in seipso copulauit (Periph. 2,10). The whole of humanity, in 
body and spirit, will be one with Christ, in whom the unification of natures 
takes place, the adunatio naturarum in Christo.?? Eriugena comments on the 
Genesis narrative ofthe creation of the human being in Periph. 4,5ff.: in that 
it joins the animal and the intellectual natures, the human being subsumes 
the whole of creation in itself and keeps its ontological integrity, created by 
God, and manifested in the telos?*? although animal passions are a conse- 
quence of sin and were added to the human being from outside, an idea 
that was already well present in Gregory of Nyssa. Passions produce a defor- 
mation ofthe image of God, which, for Eriugena just as for Gregory Nyssen, 
does not consist in human body, but in human intellect (Periph. 412), and 
which can never be cancelled completely. In Periph. 4,7 the human being is 
defined notio quaedam intellectualis in mente diuina aeternaliter facta, and 
its restoration or apokatastasis to its original integrity is announced (ad 
pristinam integritatem restituatur).**? 

The logic that underlies this restoration is explained in Books 4 and 5 
of Periphyseon. After the sin there came procreation, nutrition, corporeal 


transmutatione uel confusione. Totus namque Deus est, et totus homo, una substantia [sc. 
ónóccacic] uel, ut usitatius dicam, una persona, locali et temporali motu carens, dum sit super 
omnia loca et tempora Deus et homo. 

350 Ibid. 2,8: et quoniam post adunationem hominis, hoc est, duplicis sexus in pristinam 
naturae unitatem, in qua neque masculus neque femina, sed simpliciter homo erat, confestim 
orbis terrarum adunatio in Paradisum sequetur. 

351 Periph. 211-12. In the same way Eriugena, commenting on the Prologue of John 
(1,21,298A), observes that the Logos, by becoming flesh, caused the human flesh to become 
God, thus reconstituting the bond, broken by sin, between the perfection of divine nature 
and the corruption of that of creatures. In Periphyseon, too, Eriugena foresees the deifica- 
tio of human nature, which corresponds to several Greek Fathers’ 8¢wots. See my “Deifica- 
tion/ Theosis.” 

332 Periph. 4,6: Omne siquidem, quod in ea conditor suus primordialiter creauit, totum inte- 
grumque manet, adhuc tamen latet, reuelationem filiorum Dei expectans. 

353 Omnium uera cognitio humanae naturae insita est, quamuis adhuc inesse ei lateat seip- 
sam, donec ad pristinam integritatem restituatur, in qua magnitudinem et pulchritudinem 
imaginis in se conditae purissime intellectura est. For the gnoseological framework of this 
assertion see my "Eriugena's Commentary on Martianus," 245-272. 
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growth, hostility of the environment (4,14), but, since the human being was 
created for life in Paradise and not for death on earth (5,2), it will return 
to life, in accord with the restoration of all things into unity with God. This 
is indicated by natural processes such as the cyclical return of the planets 
(that which was indeed called dmoxatdéatacis in Greek, and which Evagrius 
and Ps. Dionysius used as a metaphor of the eventual apokatastasis?**) and 
of the seasons (5,2.5). The death of the body is the death of death (5,7) 
and the beginning of apokatastasis, of which in Periph. 5,8,876AB Eriugena 
describes the stages: the first is the dissolution of the body and its return to 
the four elements; the second will be the resurrection of this same body; 
the third, its transformation into a spiritual body; the fourth, the return 
of the whole human nature to its primordial causes in God, that is, God’s 
Ideas; the fifth, the return of the whole nature, together with its primordial 
causes (the Ideas), to God, so that God will be “all in all” This is the 
telos described according to 1Cor 15:28, the favourite passage of Origen and 
Nyssen in support of apokatastasis. 

In this connection, from the methodological point of view, it is partic- 
ularly important to notice Eriugena's shift between the notion of the res- 
urrection as a fact of grace alone and that of the resurrection as a fact of 
both nature and grace (Periph. 5,902CD): resurrectio corporum naturali uir- 
tute cooperatrice sit futura et non per solam incarnati Uerbi gratiam [...] ex 
causarum naturalium effectiua potentia, diuinae uoluntati subdita, ipsam res- 
urrectionem dico futuram |...] ipsa quidem natura et gratia resurrectio perfici- 
etur. The disciple explains that he has changed his mind, just as his teacher 
has, because he has realised that divine miracles always occur by means of 
natural causes at the service of God. Indeed, for Eriugena it was pivotal to 
introduce the agency of natural causes in the resurrection in order to be 
able to extend rational investigation to it as well. Otherwise it would have 
been impossible for him to include this point in his Periphyseon, which is 
devoted to the rational investigation of what is revealed by faith. In the 
very same way, his main inspirer, Origen, in his philosophical masterpiece 


354 See above, chapters on Evagrius and Ps. Dionysius. 

355 Prima igitur humanae naturae reuersio est, quando corpus soluitur et in quattuor ele- 
menta sensibilis mundi, ex quibus compositum est, reuocatur. Secunda in resurrectione imple- 
bitur, quando unusquisque suum proprium corpus ex communione quattuor elementorum 
recipiet. Tertia, quando corpus in spiritum mutabitur. Quarta, quando spiritus et, ut apertius 
dicam, tota hominis natura in primordiales causas reuertetur, quae sunt semper et incom- 
mutabiliter in Deo. Quinta, quando ipsa natura cum suis causis mouebitur in Deum, sícut aer 
mouetur in lucem. Erit enim Deus omnia in omnibus, quando nihil erit nisi solus Deus. 
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which was very well known to Eriugena, after listing the doctrines that are 
fixed by revelation, declares that he intends to apply to these, and especially 
to Scripture, the philosophical research: 


We shall see whether what the Greek philosophers call “incorporeal” is to be 
found in Scriptures under another name. It will be necessary to investigate 
how God should be considered: whether corporeal [...] or having a different 
nature [...] it will be necessary to extend the same investigation also to Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, and to the soul and every rational nature [...] to order 
the rational explanation of all these arguments into a unity [...] with clear and 
irrefutable demonstrations |...] to constructa consistent work, with arguments 
and enunciations, both those found in the Sacred Scripture and those thence 
deduced by means of a research made with exactitude and logical rigour. 
(Princ. 1 praef. 9-10) 


The very same methodology is presented again by Origen in the last book of 
the same work: he has investigated in his work mundi huius visibilis ratio in 
order to reveal the rationale of Christian faith, pro his qui in fide nostra etiam 
credendi rationem perquirere solent (Princ. 4,4,5). With his masterpiece Ori- 
gen offered the first Christian philosophical interpretation and explanation 
of Biblical revelation.?*e 

The reduction of substances to their Ideas, which are their primordial 
causes, is not surprising, first of all given the priority ofthese causes in both 
the ontological and the gnoseological order, and then also because of the 
structural correspondence between the ontological and the logical plane, 
which is declared at length by Eriugena in Periphyseon, e.g. in 2,8 and 4,779 
The exercise of dialectica leads to the truth because this discipline itself was 
not invented by humans, but was created by God, the author of all the lib- 
eral arts (4,4).5* Not only God, but also human intellect, which is in the 
image of God, thanks to the germs of the liberal arts that are embedded 
in it, becomes creative: human nature, which is "that in which everything 
was found [inerat]; becomes “that in which everything was created [con- 
dita est]: The abstractive process of knowledge itself is creative, and the 


356 See my "Origen, Patristic Philosophy.” 

357 Intellectus enim rerum ueraciter ipsae res sunt, dicente sancto Dionysio: "Cognitio eorum 
quae sunt, ea quae sunt est" [...] cognitio intellectualis animae praecedit omnia quae cognoscit 
et omnia quae praecognoscit, ut in diuino intellectu omnia causaliter, in humana vero cognitione 
effectualiter subsistant. 

358 Atadextu [...] non ab humanis machinationibus sit facta, sed in natura rerum, ab 
auctore omnium artium, quae uere artes sunt, condita. 

359 Periph. 4.807A; cf. Hom. in Joh.19.294AD. See Periphyseon Liber Quartus, ed. É. Jeauneau 
(Turnhout, 2000), viii—xxiv. 
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disciplines, eternal and innate in human intellect, come to be actualised by 
the exercise ofknowing. As the intelligent disciple says, the objects ofknowl- 
edge are “in a way created in me”™ Thus, the final reditus, with the return of 
all things to their causes and ofthese to God, is in fact the same process that 
human mind accomplishes.?* For, according to Eriugena, human reason, 
both discursive ratio and intuitive intellectus, in line with a fundamentally 
Platonic distinction, is capable of returning to the universal cause of all reali- 
ties, that is, God, in its knowing process, in which the real agent of knowledge 
is again God (nam si inuenitur | Deus], non ipse qui quaerit [homo], sed Ipse 
qui quaeritur [Deus], inuenit). This gnoseological return indeed parallels 
the ontological return of all things to God,** in accord with the Neoplatonic 
moments of ový, 1t9oó8oc, and Groot. 297 If the human being plays a cen- 
tral role in this universal return or reditus, it is because the intelligible world 
is daringly identified by Eriugena, not only with Christ-Logos, but with the 
human being itself, in that it is in the image of God.’ For what is in the 
image of God in the human being is the intellectual soul, and not the soul's 
inferior faculties or the body, and since the human intellect reflects God's 
intellect, it also coincides with the intelligible world, that is, all the Ideas of 


360 For, “when I imprint their phantasms in my memory, and when I treat these things 
within myself, I divide, I compare, and, as it were, I collect them into a certain unity, I perceive 
a certain knowledge of the things which are external to me being created within me” (Periph. 
4,765C, version v). 

361 On Eriugena's conception of truth as a process see D. Ansorge, Johannes Scottus Eri- 
ugena: Wahrheit als Prozess: eine theologische Interpretation von ‘Periphyseon’ (Innsbruck- 
Wien, 1996). 

362 This idea seems to be drawn from Origen: quotiens ergo in corde nostro aliquid quod 
de divinis dogmatibus et sensibus quaeritur, absque monitoribus invenimus, totiens oscula 
nobis data esse ab sponso Dei Verbo credamus. Ubi vero quaerentes aliquid de divinis sensibus 
invenire non possumus, tunc affectu orationis huius assumpto petamus a Deo visitationem Verbi 
eius (Comm. in Cant. 1,1,14). 

363 All realities “emanate from one font of o0cío and into it they return again in a circular 
movement, by nature,” Periph. 1.494B. 

364 É, Jeauneau, “The Neoplatonic Themes of Processio and Reditus in Eriugena,” Dionysius 
15 (1991) 3-29; D. Puxley, “The Role of the Human in the Procession and Return ofthe Cosmos 
from Plotinus to Eriugena,” Dionysius 24 (2006), 175-208. 

365 That the intelligible world is the human being, in the image and likeness of God, is 
affirmed by Eriugena in his commentary on John: Non credendum est mundum istum, id est 
uniuersitatem quae constat ex caelo et terra, Patrem delexisse. Ille enim non propter seipsum, 
sed propter superiorem mundum factus est. Mundum igitur superiorem, quem ad imaginem et 
similitudinem suam condidit, id est humanam naturam, Pater dilexit ita ut Filium suum pro eo 
traderet [...] ideo homo ‘cosmos’ uocatur quoniam ornatus est ad imaginem et similitudinem 
Dei quae, uel solum uel maxime, in anima intelligetur, non mundus. Et quae creatura tam 
ornata est quam ea quae ad imaginem creatoris condita? (230—231 Jeauneau). 
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all realities as subsisting in God's intellect or Logos: Christ. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Eriugena, the body of the Logos is not only the whole of humanity, 
but also—as in Origen—the world itself, and Scripture, in that both are the 
“body of Christ,” as Eriugena explains in his Commentary on John (154-155 
Jeauneau)?** The discipline of dialectica, which reflects human thought, at 
the same time indicates the very metaphysical structure of reality, with its 
processio from the unity ofthe divine cause?" to multiplicity and then its red- 
itus back to unity.?* The presence of all Ideas as primordial exemplary causes 
(paradigmata) in the Logos, who proceeded to the creation of substances— 
according to a notion that was already developed by Origen, Nyssen, and 
Maximus the Confessor—was expressed by Eriugena in his homily on the 
Johannine Prologue as well (esp. 7-10): all realities, even the inanimate, “live 
in the Logos" (10). In the same work he also speaks of the "restoration" and 
"deification" of the human nature by grace (13). 

That all creatures must return to their primordial, exemplary causes, 
and thus experience apokatastasis, is also the consequence of Eriugena's 
denial that any creature of God may ever be reduced to nothing. This is 
something that Origen himself had firmly denied, especially in reference 
to the devil. Eriugena's declaration in this sense is found in Book 5, where 
he has to comment upon Mark 13:31, *Heaven and earth will pass away, 
but my logoi will not pass away,’ Caelum et terra transibunt, uerba autem 


366 Potest etiam per calciamentum Christi uisibilis creatura et sancta scriptura significari [...] 
Habitus quippe Uerbi est creatura uisibilis, quae eum aperte praedicat, pulchritudinem suam 
nobis manifestans. Habitus quoque eius facta est diuina scriptura, quae eius mysteria continet 
[...] Duo pedes Uerbi sunt, quorum unus est naturalis ratio uisibilis creaturae, alter spiritalis 
intellectus diuinae scripturae. Unus tegitur sensibilis mundi sensibilibus formis, alter diuino- 
rum apicum, hoc est scripturarum, superficie. Duobus quippe modis diuinae legis expositores 
incarnationem Dei Uerbi insinuant. Quorum unus est, qui eius incarnationem ex uirgine, qua 
in unitatem substantiae humanam naturam sibi copulauit, edocet. Alter est, qui ipsum Uer- 
bum quasi incarnatum, hoc est, incrassatum litteris rerumque visibilium formis et ordinibus 
asserit. See also W. Otten, "Anthropology between Imago mundi and Imago Dei: The Place of 
Johannes Scottus Eriugena in the Tradition of Christian Thought,” in Studia Patristica (Leu- 
ven, 2006), 459-472. 

367 Of course Eriugena is profoundly influenced by Ps. Dionysius, who conceived of God as 
a TeLAdIKY £vdc (DN p. 116,7). Ps. Dionysius, in turn, was influenced by Origen in his definition 
of God as povàç xal eves, as I have shown. On the conception of unity and trinity in God 
according to both Eriugena and Ps. Dionysius I refer readers to W. Beierwaltes, "Unity and 
Trinity in Dionysius and Eriugena,” Hermathena 157 (1994) 1-20, who also points out Proclus's 
influence upon Ps. Dionysius's conception of unity. 

368 On Eriugena's concept of dialectica see W. Beierwaltes, "Negati affirmatio," Philosophis- 
ches Jahrbuch 83 (1976) 237-265; idem, "Sprache und Sache,’ Zeitschrift für philosophische 
Forschung 38 (1984) 523-543; idem, ed., Begriff und Metapher: Sprachform des Denkens bei 
Eriugena (Heidelberg, 1990). 
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mea non transient. Eriugena definitely rejects the interpretation that heaven 
and earth, God's creation, will be reduced to nothing (Sed quorsum caelum 
et terra transibunt? Numquid in nihilum?—Absit [...] Nihilum autem nunc 
dico absentiam et priuationem omnium que sunt et quae non sunt, in quod 
nulla creatura et uisibilis et inuisibilis occasura sit); rather, he maintains that 
heaven and earth will return to their primordial causes (Periph. 5,887BC). 
In 5,886C-887A Eriugena has just stated that this world's matter is made 
of qualities and to these it must return: de qualitatibus substantiarum |...] 
hunc mundum fabricatum compactumque fuisse et in easdem resoluendum 
fore. Ex incorporalibus enim et intelligibilibus corporalia et sensibilia originem 
ducunt. This notion that matter is the result of a concourse of qualities, 
which are intelligible, comes directly from Gregory of Nyssa, who bridged in 
this way the ontological gap between God, who is intelligible, and material 
creation. This notion emerges in his De hominis opificio and Apologia in 
Hexaëmeron,™® and Eriugena translated Nyssen's De hominis opificio into 
Latin, as I have mentioned. Now, in Periph. 5,887AC John the Scot explains 
that the primordial causes to which all things must return are the logoi of 
all things that dwell in God's Logos and contain all substances and their 
properties: 

NUTRITOR: Causas dicimus generalissimas omnium rerum simul rationes in 

Uerbo Dei constitutas, substantias uero singulas et specialissimas singularum 


et specialissimarum rerum proprietates et rationes in ipsis causis distributas 
et constitutas. 


ALUMNUS: Aperte ac breuiter est discretum. Ex ipsis itaque causis et sub- 
stantiis mundus iste, coagulatis uidelicet illarum qualitatibus, processerat, 
et in easdem iterum suae resolutionis tempore reuersurus et transiturus erit 
[...] non aliorsum, ut censeo, nisi in ea ex quibus processerunt. Processerunt 
autem ex causis generalissimis et specialissimis substantiis per compactas in 
materiam qualitates, addita forma. In easdem igitur incunctanter transibunt. 


Sed quae sunt illa uerba Ueritatis quae numquam transibunt, nosse uelim. 


The “words of the Truth,” or “words of the Word" who is Christ (again with 
reference to Mark 13:31) are the very same logoi of all things that dwell in 
God's Logos, as the Teacher-Nutritor explains soon after, in 887CD: these 
uerba Uerbi (the logoi of the Logos!) are indeed the incommutabiles rerum 
rationes in Sapientia Dei, in that in Uerbo Dei unigenito ueluti quaedam 


369 See C. Arruzza, "La matière immatérielle chez Grégoire de Nysse,’ Freiburger Zeitschrift 
für Philosophie und Theologie 54 (2007) 215-223; partially also Eadem, Les mésaventures de la 
théodicée: Plotin, Origéne, Grégoire de Nysse (Turnhout, 2011) with my review in Bryn Mawr 
Classical Review Dec. 2012 [BMCR 2012.12.31]. 
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uerba ineffabilia et incommutabilia perpetualiter manent. Again, Wisdom 
and Logos are the first epinoiai of Christ, and the Logos contains in itself 
the logoi of all things. This Middle Platonic notion, also thanks to Philo, had 
entered Christian thought with Clement, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and was 
still found in Maximus the Confessor.?? 

Another important question arises in this connection, whose importance 
was already perceived by Origen, and it is notable that Eriugena answers 
this question in 888A in the very same way as Origen did. The question is 
whether these logoi of all things are to be considered as creatures (in numero 
computas creaturarum). The teacher replies that he does not include these 
logoi among God's creatures: 


NUTRITOR: Non computo [sc. in numero creaturarum]. Nec sine ratione, quo- 
niam proprie creaturae uocabulo significantur quae per generationem motu 
quodam temporales in species proprias siue uisibiles siue inuisibiles proflu- 
unt. Quod autem ante omnia tempora et loca substitutum est, quoniam ultra 
tempora et loca est, creatura proprie non dicitur, quamuis modo quodam 
loquendi sinecdochicós uniuersalitas quae post Deum est ab ipso condita 
creatura uocitetur. 


That the logoi existed ab aeterno, before all times and places, in God's 
Logos/Wisdom, before being created as substances, was already declared by 
Origen in Princ. 1,4,5: 


Neque ingenitas et coaeternas Deo creaturas dicamus, neque rursus, cum 
nihil boni prius egerit Deus, in id ut ageret esse conversum, cum verus sit 
ille sermo qui scriptus est quia “Omnia in sapientia fecisti." Et si utique in 
Sapientia omnia facta sunt, cum Sapientia semper fuerit, secundum praefig- 
urationem et praeformationem semper erant in Sapientia ea, quae protinus 
etiam substantialiter facta sunt. 


The eternal presence of the logoi of all things in Christ-Logos-Wisdom is 
presented by Origen as the right solution against the wrong ones of the 
creatures' coeternity with God and a creation in time before which God 
was idle. Indeed, ibid. 1,2,2 Origen states that the Son, who is the Logos and 
Wisdom, included a5 aeterno the "principles," “reasons,” and “forms” of the 
whole creation (initia, rationes, and species in Rufinus's version probably 
correspond to dpyai, Adyot, and e8Y| in Origen's Greek Vorlage??). 


370 See my "Clement's Notion of the Logos." 

371 Psalm 102:24. 

372 I agree with Torsten Tollefsen that these are the Greek words that underlie the Latin 
words (Christocentric Cosmology, 36.). 
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Eriugena returns in more detail to the theme ofthe restoration of creation 
in God in Periph. 5,20. First, in the resurrection, the difference between the 
two human genders will be eliminated and human nature will be restored to 
unity, to the blessed condition that would obtain ifthe human being had not 
sinned (sicut fieret si non peccaret; later on, in 5,979CD, John will state even 
more clearly that the general resurrection will be the universal restoration 
of human nature to its original state before the fall; in this way, Eriugena 
is on the same line as Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor??). 
Then the world will be absorbed into Paradise, so that there will be only 
Paradise, and earth will be absorbed into heaven, and only heaven will 
remain. Eriugena underlines that all inferior realities will be resolved into 
the respective superior ones: genders will be resolved into the human being 
because they are inferior to the human being (inferior est sexus homine in 
Periph. 5,893D; homo melior est quam sexus in Periph. 2,534a); the earth is 
inferior to Paradise and earthly bodies are inferior to heavenly bodies. All 
sense-perceptible creatures will then be transformed into intelligible ones, 
and the whole of creation will become intelligible. Finally, the whole of 
the intelligible creation will be united to its Creator and will be one and 
the same thing in It and with It. This will be the telos, the end of all and 
the wonderful and ineffable unification (adunatio) of all. With "Paradise" 
Eriugena means the restoration of human nature to its original condition 
which is realised thanks to the assumption of humanity by Christ (in ipso 
humana natura restaurata est); it is the uncorrupted, original state of human 
nature, such as it was in God's plan: humanae naturae integritas.?* This is 
much the same view as Gregory Nyssen’s and Maximus the Confessor's, as I 
have clarified. 


373 Non enim aliud resurgere, aliud redire. 

37^ In resurrectione enim sexus auferetur, et natura adunabitur, et erit solummodo homo, 
sicut fieret si non peccaret. Deinde orbis terrarum paradiso adunabitur, et non erit nisi par- 
adisus. Deinde caelum et terra adunabuntur et non erit nisi solum caelum. Et notandum quod 
semper inferiora in superiora transmutantur. Sexus quippe in hominem mouetur, quoniam 
inferior est sexus homine. Orbis terrarum, quia inferior est, in paradisum. Terrena, quia infe- 
riora sunt, in caelestia mutabuntur corpora. Deinde totius sensibilis creaturae adunatio et in 
intelligibilem transmutatio sequitur, ita ut uniuersa creatura intelligibilis efficiatur. Postremo 
uniuersalis creatura Creatori adunabitur, et erit in ipso et cum ipso unum. Et hic estfinis omnium 
uisibilium et inuisibilium, quoniam omnia uisibilia in intelligibilia, et intelligibilia in ipsum 
Deum transibunt mirabili et ineffabili adunatione. 

375 Ille enim iam in paradiso erat, quia in ipso humana natura restaurata est [...] hinc datur 
intelligi, non aliud esse paradisum, in quem resurgens ingressus est, praeter ipsam humanae 
naturae integritatem, quae est paradisus qui sanctis promittitur, in quem ex parte, anima 
uidelicet, iam ingressi sunt, ex parte, corpore dico, extra adhuc sunt. Adunauit itaque in se orbem 
terrarum paradiso. Ipsi siquidem orbis terrarum paradisus erat. 
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The restoration of the human being will expand up to the apokatastasis 
of the whole creation. As Eriugena explains in 5,25, the whole universe has 
been reconstituted or restored (restitutus est) in God's Logos incarnated, 
for now specialiter, that is, only in nuce, through the restoration of the 
human being in Christ, but in the telos it will be restored (restaurabitur) 
in its wholeness, generaliter et uniuersaliter. The telos will thus coincide 
with universal restoration or apokatastasis. For Christ will accomplish in all 
beings (omnibus), in the end, what he has now accomplished in himself, 
since, as Eriugena daringly states, when God's Logos assumed humanity, it 
assumed every creature (omnem creaturam) at the same time; therefore, the 
salvation and restoration of all humanity (saluauit et restaurauit) implies 
the restoration (restaurauit) of the whole of creation.?* In this fundamental 
passage on apokatastasis, the terms restauratio, restauro, and restituo, which 
repeatedly appear, correspond to dnoxatdotacts and &moxotecwpyu. 

It is also very clear that apokatastasis for Eriugena, just as for Origen and 
Nyssen, depends on Christ, an incarnated Christ who is also a cosmic Christ, 
the Logos, who has assumed every creature in itself?" This is an idea that was 
already adumbrated in Bardaisan, in a Middle-Platonic framework, as I have 
pointed out, 29 and that passes through the concept of the human being as a 
microcosm, which Eriugena explains very well in his Homily on the Johan- 
nine Prologue, in which he also draws the impressive equation that “to say 
homo is equivalent to saying omnis" (19). The universal import of Christ's sal- 
vation and restoration is made clear by Eriugena in a series of other passages 
as well. In Periph. 5,24, in particular, he declares that Christ’s incarnation 
has performed the salvation of every creature, in heaven and on earth: Sed 
firmissime credat, et purissime intelligat, quod per inhumanationem Filii Dei 
omnis creatura, in caelo et in terra, salua facta est. In Periph. 5,994AB Eriu- 
gena insists on Christ’s assumption of humanity as a whole and the unity 
of all in Christ, “when humans will be like angels,” because Christ has uni- 
fied the human and the divine nature in himself, totus Deus in toto homine 
et totus homo in toto Deo. Thus, Eriugena foretells the restoration (reuer- 


376 Totus itaque mundus in Uerbo Dei unigenito, incarnato, inhumanato adhuc specialiter 
restitutus est, in fine uero mundi generaliter et universaliter in eodem restaurabitur. Quod 
enim specialiter in seipso perfecit, generaliter in omnibus perficiet. Non dico in omnibus homini- 
bus solummodo, sed in omni sensibili creatura. Ipsum siquidem Dei Uerbum, quando accepit 
humanam naturam, nullam creatam substantiam praetermisit, quam non acceperit. Accipiens 
igitur humanam naturam, omnem creaturam accepit. Ac per hoc, si humanam naturam, quam 
accepit, saluauit et restaurauit, omnem profecto creaturam uisibilem et inuisibilem restaurauit. 

377 On the unity and multiplicity of Christ-Logos see my "Clement's Notion of the Logos.’ 

378 See above, Ch. 1, section on Bardaisan. 
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sura) of all of Christ's "limbs" et unus in omnibus et omnes in uno unum et 
erit et apparebit et erunt et apparebunt. In Periph. 5,27 Eriugena insists on 
the assumption of the totality of humanity on the part of the Logos and 
the restoration of all realities in itself: Si Dei Uerbum humanitatem accepit, 
non partem eius, quae nulla est, sed uniuersaliter totam accepit. Et si totam 
accepit, totam profecto in seipso restituit, quoniam in ipso restaurata sunt 
omnia. In the immediate prosecution of this same passage, Eriugena also 
observes that God's Logos does not deliver any human being to eternal pun- 
ishment, since human beings are creatures of God.?? 

To this effect, in Periph. 5,929A—930D Eriugena quotes, in Rufinus's trans- 
lation, a very long passage of Origen from Book 3 of IIepi àpy&v, which 
comments on 1Cor 15:26. Origen here is speaking de consummatione mundi, 
which is the supreme good to which every rational nature tends, when God 
will be "all in all." This means that God will be all goods for every single crea- 
ture, once they are purified from their vices: rationabilis mens expurgata ab 
omni uitiorum faece. Given this purification, Origen can say that evil will 
remain nowhere: nusquam malum. Omnia enim et Deus est, cui iam non adi- 
acet malum |...] amoto omnimalitiae sensu. This will be the restoration ofthe 
original state of humanity (Sic ergo finis ad principium reparatur et rerum 
exitus collatus initiis restituet illum statum). Origen, and Eriugena with him, 
underline that God will be not only in few or in many, but in all, absolutely, 
once both evil and death have vanished altogether: 


Etnon in paucis aliquibus, uel pluribus, sed ut in omnibus ipse sit omnia, cum 
nusquam mors, nusquam aculeus mortis, nusquam omnino malum. Tunc uere 
Deus omnia in omnibus erit. 


In such a condition, harmony and unity will reign, and there cannot be 
disagreement (ibid. 930C).*? Therefore, death, "the last enemy" (1Cor15:28), 
an appellative of the devil, i.e. spiritual death, must disappear. But the devil 
is not destroyed in his substance, which is good in that itis a creature of God, 
but rather his perverse will shall be abolished: 


Propterea nanque [sic] etiam nouissimus inimicus diabolus, qui mors appel- 
latur, destrui dicitur, ut neque ultra triste sit aliquid, ubi mors non est, neque 
diuersum sit, ubi non est inimicus. Destrui sane nouissimus inimicus ita intel- 
ligendus est, non ut substantia eius, quae a Deo facta est, pereat, sed ut 


379 Nihil humanitatis, quam totam accepit, perpetuis poenis insolubilibusque malitiae, quam 
tormentorum calamitas sequitur, nexibus obnoxium reliquit. In nullo enim damnat Deus, quod 
fecit, sed quod non fecit, punit. 

389 Ut sint omnes unum sicut et Pater cum Filio unum [...] ubi omnes unum sunt, iam 
diuersitas non erit. 
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propositum et uoluntas inimica, quae non a Deo sed ab ipso processit, intereat. 
Destruetur ergo, non ut non sit, sed ut inimicus et mors non sit. Nihil enim 
omnipotenti impossibile est, nec insanabile est aliquid factori suo. 


The last sentence is that in which, as I have argued, Origen corrected Plato 
with respect to those who are dvíorot?? Eriugena, who is quoting Origen 
extensively, remarks that Origen is clearer than Ambrose— his follower—on 
this score (930D): Ambrose stated that the demons will not remain forever, 
that their evilness may not be absolutely eternal? but this can mean either 
that the demons will be eliminated together with their evilness, or that 
their evilness will perish, while their substance will remain. Origen clearly 
embraced the latter option. The very names of the demons and the devil, 
such as enemy and death, do not indicate their nature, but their perverse 
will (930D—931A).59 Eriugena adduces Ps. Dionysius as well in support of 
the thesis that demons are not evil by nature (931A—-935B).** Indeed, as 
Eriugena states again through Ps. Dionysius soon after (934BC), demons 
are evil not on account of what they are, but on account of what they 
are not, and more specifically on account of their weakness and instability 
and their neglectfulness*** (the latter is the very same defect that Origen 
ascribes to all those, angels or humans, do not care for their own spiritual 
development and do not strive to pursue virtue). Similarly, in 927C the 
teacher repeats that Deum nullam naturam quam fecit punire, nec in humana 
nec in daemonum substantia, sed quod non fecit in omnibus punit, hoc est 


38! See my "The Philosophical Stance.” 

382 928C: Non semper manebunt, ne malitia eorum possit esse perpetua. 

383 Talia siqidem nomina, daemonium [versio IV; daemonum versio II], diabolus, nouissimus 
inimicus et mors, non sunt naturae, sed prauae uoluntatis uocabula. 

384 Lege magnum Dionysium Ariopagitam in libro De diuinis nominibus [...] “Sed neque 
daemones," inquit, "natura mali.” The statement in Periph. 5,941AB that the apokatastasis of 
demons is not sure and that neither the Bible nor the Fathers say anything about this is in flat 
contradiction with the last passage I quoted. Moreover, it conflicts with its immediate con- 
text: while the Nutritor has just said that he will speak ofthe reditus or restoration of humans, 
leaving aside the question of the demons, this passage entirely focuses on the demons them- 
selves; then Eriugena actually tackles the reditus of human beings. The invitation to honour 
the difficult question ofthe salvation ofthe devil with silence (illam obscuritatem silentio hon- 
orificamus) seems to be a reminiscence of Maximus the Confessor, who wanted to honour 
with silence the doctrine of apokatastasis itself. See also ibid. 951C, in which Eriugena invites 
readers to honour with silence (silentio honorifica) the eschatological mysteries, before which 
non solum humana uerum etiam angelica deficit ratio. 

385 Docet [sc. Dionysius] etiam daemones non secundum quod sunt malos esse, sed secun- 
dum quod non sunt, mali dicuntur. Et quid in eis malum dicitur? Aperte declarat, infirmitatem 
uidelicet eorum, qua seruare suum nolunt principium (summum scilicet bonum ex quo sunt), 
neglegentiam quoque eorum. 
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irrationabiles peruersae uoluntatis motus (see also ibid. 950D).** This is why 
not even the evilness of the demons is eternal, as Ambrose—quoted by 
Eriugena— stated commenting on Luke: daemonum autem malitiam non 
esse perpetuam beatus Ambrosius in expositione in Lucam apertissime docet 
(928B). 

What God did not create is evil and sin; what is punished with destruction 
is sin itself, which God did not create. For God punishes sin, which he did 
not create (punit quod non fecit), but does not condemn his own creatures 
(non damnat quod fecit). This is a notion that Eriugena repeats again and 
again in his Periphyseon.? In Periph. 5,923CD he expresses this thought in a 
particularly clear way; although I have already quoted a part of this passage, 
it is now good to read it in full: 


Si Dei Uerbum humanitatem accepit, non partem eius, quae nulla est, sed 
uniuersaliter totam accepit. Et si totam accepit, totam perfecto** in se ipso 
restituit, quoniam in ipso restaurata sunt omnia et nihil humanitatis, quam 
totam accepit, perpetuis poenis insolubilibusque malitiae (quam tormento- 
rum calamitas sequitur) nexibus obnoxium reliquit. In nullo enim damnat 
Deus quod fecit, sed quod non fecit punit. Nam et praeuaricantium angelo- 
rum natura non punit nec punitutus est, illorum uero malitiam et impietatem 
nociuamque potentiam, quemadmodum et malorum hominum eis adhaeren- 
tium, extinguet. Et fortassis illorum erit aeterna damnatio suae malitiae impi- 
etatisque uniuersalis abolitio. 


What will be condemned is evilness, which will be destroyed. Rational crea- 
tures will thus be purified and restored, as the Nutritor illustrates extensively 
in Periph. 5,944A—9464A. God, 


liberans ex delicto separansque quod fecit, [...] puniri sinit quod non fecit. 
[...] causa totius peccati est, siue in angelo siue in homine, propria peruer- 
saque uoluntas. |...] Est autem intimae uirtutis defectus [...] Punitur itaque 
irrationabilis motus peruersae uoluntatis in natura rationabili, ipsa natura 
[...] bona, salua, integra, illaesa, incontaminata, incorruptibilis, impassibilis, 
immutabilis, participatione summi boni permanente, ubique beata gloriosis- 
simaque in electis, in quibus deíficatur, optima in reprobis quos continet, ne 
illorum substantialis proprietas in nihilum redigatur hoc est, ne naturalium 
bonorum [...] patiatur interitum. 


Gaudet [sc. natura rationabilis] contemplatione ueritatis in his qui perfec- 
tam beatitudinem possident, gaudet administratione substantialitatis in his 


386 Suus conditor omne quod in ea [sc. humanitate] fecit exornat et nullo modo punit; omne 
autem quod in ea non fecit [...] impunitum fieri non permittit. 

387 5,923CD; 927BC; 943D—944A; 950CD; 955D; 960. 

388 Perfecto is the reading of Versio IV; profecto is the variant reading in Versio II. Perfecto 
refers to Christ in the syntax of the sentence. 
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qui suorum delictorum poenas soluunt, in omnibus tota perfecta, suo similis 
creatori. Cunctis uitiorum sordibus [...] purgata, in pristinum conditionis suae 
statum restituta reuertetur, redemptoris et susceptoris sui gratia reuocata. 
[...] Nulla malitia, nulla mors, nulla miseria [...] relinquetur. Omnia quippe 
uisibilia et inuisibilia in suis causis quiescent. Sola uero illicita uoluntas mal- 
orum hominum et angelorum, sauciata prauorum sui morum, in se ipsa 
torquebitur. [...] salua et integra et incontaminata omnique contraria passione 
libera erit et semper erit humana natura.?*? 


This idea is briefly reiterated later, in Periph. 1007C: nihil obstat credere 
totum genus humanum et in Christo redemptum et in caelestem Hierusalem 
reuersurum. Christ is the agent of human restoration in that it is in him 
that human nature is renovated, unified, “spiritualised,” and restored (ibid. 
990AB).*?In 1002A this notion is even clearer; Christ, by receiving humanity, 
heals it: 


Uniuersum genus humanum sanguine suo redempto omnique impietate atque 
malitia detersum de morte ducet ad uitam, quando in nullo homine nihil 
praeter simplicitate naturae apparebit, merito ipsius qui eam totam accepit 
totamque sanauit.??! 


When Eriugena comes to discuss the modalities of the otherworldly tor- 
ment, he remarks, like Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, that hell is not a place 
buta state, as the etymology of Grën from & + vç, “not sweet, not pleasant, 
not joyful” (thus tristitia) makes clear (Periph. 5,954C—955A;*? 971B), and 
resorts again, like in De praedestinatione, to Origen’s conception, and cites 
Ambrose who followed it. In 936A he explains that punishments will not go 
on in any physical place, nor in the totality of the nature, but in malarum uol- 
untatum corruptarumque conscientiarum peruersis motibus |...] Extinguetur 
omnino omnis facultas peccandi, male faciendi, impie agendi. The destruc- 
tion of any capacity for sin was already expressly envisaged by one of the 


389 See also Periph. 5,973B, in which the incompatibility between the eventual restoration 
and the permanence of evilness is underlined. 

399 Christum uidelicet, in quo nostra natura (corpus dico et animam et intellectum) renouata 
est, et in unum simplificata et de composita incomposita facta [...] corpus simul et anima in 
spiritum, spiritus in ipsum Deum. 

39! Tn Periph. 5,11001D—10024, the fact that the whole of the people of Israel was liberated 
from the Egyptian captivity (omnes unanimiter [...] fugisse et nemine excepto de manibus 
crudelissimae potestatis liberatos fuisse) is taken as the symbol of the liberation of the whole 
of humanity from evil and its restoration, totius humanitatis reditus ad pristinum naturae 
statum. 

39? Graeci autem solito more res acutius considerantes expressiusque significantes, AAHN, 
ut diximus, hoc est tristitiam, appellauerunt infernum [...| rerumque quas intemperanter 
amauerant defectu et priuatione, ex quibus tristitia nascitur. 
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very first supporters of the doctrine of apokatastasis, Bardaisan of Edessa," 
who at the end of the Liber legum regionum foresaw: "there will come a 
time when even this capacity for harm that remains in them [sc. in creatures] 
will be brought to an end by the instruction that will obtain in a different 
arrangement of things. And, once that new world will be constituted, all evil 
movements will cease, all rebellions will come to an end, and the fools will be 
persuaded, and the lacks will be filled, and there will be safety and peace, 
as a gift of the Lord of all natures" However, Bardaisan and Origen foresee 
a universal conversion of all wills to the Good—the wills shall thus cease 
to be perverse and shall enjoy blessedness—after the necessary purifica- 
tion and illumination, whereas Eriugena seems to insist much more on the 
dichotomy between the nature of all creatures, which will enjoy beatitude, 
and the perverse will of some of them, which will be punished; he insists 
less on the purification and conversion of this perverse will (he probably 
tended to feel it less necessary, given the perfect felicity of the nature of all 
beings he postulated anyway); nevertheless, he affirms this purification in 
some passages, as I shall show. 

For Eriugena, just as for the Origenian Ambrose, whom he cites from 
his homilies on Luke,* the evangelical “outer darkness” is not a physi- 
cal place, but the privation of the intellectual light, who is Christ (Periph. 
5,936B—937A). For, as the intelligent disciple states, nihil aliud appetendum 
nisi gaudium de ueritate, quae est Christus, et nihil aliud fugiendum nisi eius 
absentia [...| Tolle a me Christum, nullum bonum mihi remanebit. Nullum tor- 
mentum me terret, eius siquidem priuatio et absentia totius rationabilis crea- 
turae tormentum est, et nullum aliud (Periph. 5,989A).9* That otherworldly 
torments will affect the perverse will of the wicked and demons, which will 
be unable to be satisfied or to harm, is stated in Periph. 5,937B, where it is 
also made clear that this will achieve the elimination of their evilness and 
impiety: 


395 See above, Ch. 1. 

39! 936C: Quicumque extra promissa sunt caelestium mandatorum in tenebris exterioribus 
sunt, quia mandata Dei lumen sunt. 

395 T have adopted here a different punctuation from that of Jeauneau's edition. Jeauneau 
places a comma after remanebit and a period after terret; in this way, nullum tormentum me 
terret seems to be a consequence oftolle a me Christum, just as nullum bonum mihi remanebit 
is a consequence of tolle a me Christum. I rather think that nullum tormentum me terret 
is a new sentence, and its explanation comes from the following statement: eius siquidem 
priuatio et absentia totius rationabilis creaturae tormentum est, et nullum aliud. Since the 
torment of rational creatures is the absence of Christ and nothing else, the disciple does not 
fear physical torments. Of course he is aware that the absence of Christ is even worse than 
physical torments, since it implies the absence of all goods at once. 
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de diabolicarum uero peruersarum uoluntatum supplicio quid aliud intelli- 
gendum, praeter illarum aeternam refrenationem suaeque impietatis aeter- 
num interitum? 


Like Origen, Eriugena states in more than one passage that passions and 
vices are a torment to themselves. One example is given in Periph. 5,938A, 
in which the demons' envy for humanity, and in particular for its resurrec- 
tion and its escaping their domination, is presented as a torment to them: 
et haec est inuidia, qua maxime intra semet ipsa diabolica punitur iniqui- 
tas. Torquetur enim magnam communemque resurrectionem humanae sub- 
stantiae |...] in immutabilem immortalitatem deque sua potestate elapsam 
perspiciens. This is also why Eriugena states that each one will be judge 
of one's deeds at the Last Judgement (ibid. 997BC); thus, one's good deeds 
will have one rejoice, but one's evil deeds will torment that person. Pas- 
sions and evil will have to vanish and be eradicated from all natures, either 
human or angelic; this is claimed, for instance, in Periph. 5,940A, in which 
Eriugena also appropriates Gregory of Nyssa's statements in De anima on 
the derivative and spurious nature of zët in human souls:?* Quae cuncta 
non ex prima conditione humanitatis sed ex generali eius peccato initium 
sumpserunt. Ideoque |...] peribunt, quando ipsius humanitatis prima condi- 
tio ab his omnibus similibusque sibi passionibus liberabitur igneque spirituali 
diuinae gratiae purgabitur. This is also one of the passages in which Eriugena 
speaks of otherworldly purification. In support ofthis view, Isaiah's words in 
reference to Jerusalem’s purification and sanctification are adduced: Sancti- 
ficabo eam in igne ardente et deuorabit sicut foenum materiem. The selfsame 
Scriptural quotation, in support of the same argument, is given ibid. 960CD: 


"Deficiant peccatores a terra et iniqui ita ut non sint": non enim substantiam 
illorum, sed peccatum et iniquitatem defectura esse credendum est. Et quod 
beatus Hieronymus in expositione Ezechiel ab Esaia propheta de generali 
totius humanae naturae purgatione in figura Hierusalem introduxit: “Sanctift- 
cabo eam in igne ardente" [...] sanctificabitur id est purgabitur, in ipsa natura 
ad imaginem Dei facta. 


A further indication of the purifying and corrective nature of torments for 
Eriugena is found in Periph. 5,943CD, where he draws a comparison between 
divine and human justice: the latter is similar to the former only in case 
it does not aim at punishing the wrongdoer, but at correcting him. 2" That 


396 On this see my commentary in Gregorio di Nissa sull'anima. 
397 Et saecularium causarum iudices, si tamen non libidine uindictae verum correctio- 
nis gratia reos suppliciis dignos examinant, non naturam in eis, sed delictum torqueri appe- 
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correction is intended forthe restoration of humanity to God is also declared 
ibid. 953B: corrigere eam correctamque ad se ipsum [sc. Deum] reuocare, 
non autem incorrectam semperque expulsam et in infinitum elongatam uoluit. 
Likewise, ibid. 948B Eriugena explains that no rational creature will suf- 
fer in order to be punished, but it is rather evilness that will be destroyed: 
non ut ipsa [sc. humanitas] in se ipsa poenas luat, sed ut illa quae contra 
uoluntatem creatoris sui attraxerat, extra ipsam damnentur penitusque pere- 
ant, malitiam dico et impietatem [...] omnino damnabuntur, ne ei perpetuo 
noceant. The destruction and "punishment" of evilness will bring about the 
purification and restoration of rational creatures: sola iniustitia punita et 
interempta, ipsa purgata et intemerata relinquetur natura, in ipsos gradus de 
quibus peccando corruerat reuersura (ibid. 964A). 

Animportant knot to be solved, however, concerns the supposed eternity 
of these torments, which seems to be declared, for instance, in Matt 25:41. 
Eriugena, who read Greek, knew that in this and similar passages Scripture 
employs aiwviog and not ót8toc, a distinction that was completely blurred 
in Latin, with the translation of both with aeternus. Eriugena, like Origen, 
Didymus, Diodore, Theodore, was very well aware ofthe ambiguity of aiwvios 
in Greek. Eriugena's refutation, however, is not linguistic, but ontological 
and Scriptural. From the ontological point of view, only God is eternal, 
and torments could never be coeternal with God (Periph. 5,926A—927A; 
934D-935A; 941AB; 960AB; 963CD). The first passage is the most significant 
and deserves full quotation and comment. The teacher declares: 

De diuinae naturae omniumque quae in ipsa et per ipsam et ad ipsam et 
ex ipsa facta sunt aeternitate, et quod ipsa sola uere ac singulariter aeterna 
sit. [...] Malitia pedisequasque eius (mortem dico et miserias diuersorumque 
delictorum poenas) arbitrarisne a Deo factas aut diuitiae uirtutis participes 
esse? [..] Miro qua ratione deliberas et haesitas malitiam mortemque in 
humanitate, quam totam Dei Uerbum in se ipso assumptam liberauit, aeter- 
naliter permansuram, cum ratio doceat nullum contrarium diuinae bonitati 


uitaeque ac beatitudini possit esse coaeternum, diuina siquidem bonitas con- 
sumet malitiam, aeterna uita absorbebit mortem. 


Eriugena is clearly taking over, I think, Origen's syllogism that death cannot 
be coeternal with life and will be annihilated: 


Aeternum aeterno contrarium non erit sed idem. Nunc autem certum est 
mortem uitae esse contrarium: certum est ergo quod, sí uita aeterna est, mors 
esse non possit aeterna |...] cum mors animae, quae est nouissimus inimicus, 
fuerit destructa, regnum mortis pariter cum morte destructum erit. 


tunt. Quoniam uero delicta per se, naturali subiecto segregata, punire non possunt, propterea 
corpus simul cum delicto puniunt. 
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This syllogism is found in Origen's Commentary on Romans (5,7), a work 
that was available to Eriugena and is extensively quoted in his Periphy- 
seon. On this basis, Eriugena can confidently assert that evilness and death 
will perish from every rational creature: in omni rationali creatura mors 
aculeusque eius (peccatum dico) omnisque malitia interitura sit (Periph. 
5,929A), because non conueniret immortalis creatoris bonitati imaginem 
suam aeterna morte detineri (ibid. 953B), where, moreover, the argument 
of “what is worthy of God / what becomes God" is applied by Eriugena, just 
as by Origen and other Origenian authors, to the eventual apokatastasis. In 
addition, Eriugena speaks not simply of God, but of God's bonitas, which 
for Origen and other supporters of the doctrine of apokatastasis, including 
Augustine in his anti-Manichaean phase, is the real agent of apokatastasis 
itself.*5 In Periph. 51002D—10034, too, Eriugena is adamant that Christ lib- 
erates all humanity from death, not only the death of the body, but also the 
death of the soul, precisely that which is mentioned by Origen in his syllo- 
gism: non solum ipsius [sc. mortis] qua anima segregatur a corpore, uerum 
etiam qua Deus animam deserit per peccatum. Ex qua duplici morte totum 
genus humanum liberat lux illa [sc. Christ]. Non solum generaliter mors cor- 
poris, uerum etiam mors mentis destruetur. The same is also stated in Periph. 
5,985D.5? 

The impossibility of the coeternity of life and death, and of Good and evil, 
is stated by Eriugena even more clearly in Periph. 5,935A, where he argues 
that in God’s creatures only what God made will remain, that evil may not 
be coeternal with the Good, who is God: 


Quod in eis est a summo Deo factum solummodo in eis permansurum, nullo- 
modoque puniendum; quod autem ex Deo non est (illorum videlicet malitia) 
periturum, ne in aliqua creatura, siue humana siue angelica, malitia possit fieri 
perpetua et bonitati coaeterna. Similiter de morte et miseria intelligendum, ne 
uitae et beatitudini quid contrarium atque coaeuum intelligatur. [...] certe mors 
denatura rerum abolebitur. |...] Sola uniuersalis creatura, omni faece malitiae 
et impietatis purgata, omni morte corruptionis libera penitusque absoluta 
remaneat. Quando humanitas in resurrectione restaurabitur, omni impietate 
et malitia et morte absoluetur. Ac per hoc neque mali neque impii resurgent. 
(Sola siquidem natura resurget, )*? impietas uero et malitia aeterna dampna- 
tione [sic] peribunt. 


Again, the ideas of coaeternum and contrarium on which this kind of syl- 
logism is based, along with the conclusion of the destruction of death and 


398 See above in this same chapter, section on Augustine. 
39 Non solum mortem carnis, sed etiam mortem mentis [...] auferens. 
400 These words are absent from versio IV, but I supply them from both versio Vand versio II. 
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evilness, seem to me to be another clear reminiscence of Origen's above- 
quoted syllogism in his Commentary on Romans. In Periph. 5,939B as well, 
Origen's syllogism is echoed again, with the joint notions of coaeternum and 
contrarium, in the disciple's words: nihil Deo coaeternum est aut ex diametro 
contrarium.^ 

Both Eriugena and Origen implicitly ground their argument in a strong 
ontological monism: evil (evilness) cannot be coeternal with the Good, 
because the latter is God, and only God/the Good is ontologically subsistent, 
whereas evil is a lack; it is a privation of Good and being. Eriugena returns 
to the liberation ofall creatures from evil and the power ofthe devil in their 
apokatastasis to God in 937C: De potestate illius post iudicium omnis liber- 
abitur creatura, omninoque absoluetur a seruitute, in principium suum (Deum 
uidelicet, qui est principium omnium et finis) reuersura. That evil will not have 
to be coeternal with God's goodness is declared again in 941B; this is also why 
even the devil will have to be liberated from it: dignitas suae primae con- 
ditionis priusquam superbiret |...] semper immutabiliter manet manebitque 
in aeternum |...| impietas quam superbiendo attraxerat penitus peribit, ne 
diuinae bonitati coaeterna fieri possit. Torments cannot be coeternal with 
God. Eriugena offers another reason for this soon after, in Periph. 5,935C: if 
the damned were tormented eternally (damnandi perpetuo damnabuntur), 
without being consumed, they and the world could never return to their pri- 
mordial causes and thence to God, and, as a consequence, God could never 
be “all in all mn 

Also, Scripture contradicts the eternity of these torments especially in 
1Tim 2:4, “God wants all humans to be saved and attain the knowledge of 
Truth" (Periph. 5,1006C). I have already quoted, indeed, Periph. 5,923CD, in 
which Eriugena observes that aeterna damnatio ought to be understood as 
the abolition of evilness and impiety. Just as in Origen, what is condemned 
is evil, and it is condemned to elimination. Soon after (924B), indeed, the 
argument from the infinity of the Good and the finitude of evil is adduced, 
which was already used by Gregory of Nyssa: if God is the Good and is infinite 
and evil is finite, evil cannot subsist eternally: bonitas enim circumscribit 


401 Ex diametro contrarium precisely means what in logic is called “contradictory” (two 
propositions are contradictory when, if either is true, the other must necessarily be false). 
This is also the kind of relationship that Origen meant in his syllogism on life and death. 
The propositions, “life is eternal" and “death is eternal” (or: “there is eternal life" and "there 
is eternal death") are two contradictories, so that, if life is eternal, death cannot possibly be 
eternal. 

402 Ac per hoc non soluetur omnino neque consummabitur, hoc est in causas suas non reuer- 
surus, quando Deus omnia in omnibus erit. 
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malitiam penitusque consumit, similiter uita mortem, beatitudo miseriam, 
uirtus uitia uitiorumque causas, and Daniel's prophecy is quoted to support 
the eventual abolition of evilness: ut consummetur praeuaricatio et finem 
accipiat peccatum, et deleatur iniquitas, et adducatur iustitia sempiterna. 
Another argument for the final vanishing of evil adduced by Eriugena more 
than once is its ontological non-subsistence, a metaphysical pillar for the 
apokatastasis doctrine in Origen, Nyssen, Evagrius, and probably also Ps. 
Dionysius. In Periph. 5,925D Eriugena states: 


Diuinus itaque animus nullum malum nullamque malitiam nouit. Nam si nos- 
set, substantialiter extitissent [...] iam uero et causa carent ac per hoc in 
numero conditarum naturarum essentialiter non sunt. |...] Illorum substan- 
tias omneque quod in eis fecit et in ipso subsistit, nouit [sc. Deus]. Quod 
autem illorum peruersis motibus naturae ab ipso substitutae accidit, omnino 
ignorat. 


The idea that God does not know evil is again typical of Origen. Likewise, for 
instance, in Periph. 5,946C Eriugena declares that evilness is not a substance, 
buta privation: non enim ex natura uel gratia prouenit quod per priuationem 
nihil est, quod neque substantia est, neque naturale accidens, neque uirtus. 

A further explication of the modalities of apokatastasis is offered by Eri- 
ugena in Periph. 5,21 and 39: first, the material world will return to its own 
causes, which, as I have mentioned, are the Ideas Middle-Platonically con- 
ceived as Ideas in the mind of God. Second, there will be the general return 
of the whole of human nature, saved in Christ, to the original condition 
of its creation and "to the dignity of the divine image" (Periph. 5,39,948D); 
the notion that apokatastasis will be a restoration of the divine image is 
explained ibid. 952C (anima rationalis ad imaginem Dei facta in eum, cuius 
imago est et similitudo, reuertetur) and 957C: anima itaque ad imaginem Dei 
facta, sicut numquam corrumpitur per se ipsam, ita numquam punitur. Third, 
the blessed will cross all the boundaries of nature “in a superessential man- 
ner" to reach the divinity itself, and to be *one and the same thing in it and 
with it" (ibid.). 

Indeed, Eriugena in 5,36 distinguishes two ways or stages in the restora- 
tion of humanity: the first is the “restoration [restauratio] of the whole 
human nature in Christ,’ which is equated to the return to Paradise, and 
the other is the beatitude and deification (beatitudo, deificatio) of those 
who will ascend to God himself, which is assimilated to the act of eating 
of the tree of life, i.e. Christ, and is described as eternal peace in the con- 
templation of truth (ibid. 979B).*°? However, the return of all creatures to 


403 Oui reditus duobus modis consideratur, quorum unus est, qui totius humanae naturae 
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their primordial causes and thence to God is also described as peace and 
rest in Periph. 5,991C.?* In 5,949AB Eriugena distinguishes the restoration of 
humanity to the angelic state from which it fell (reditus ipsius generaliter per 
seipsam in angelicum statum quem deseruit) and the transformation of some 
into God, their deification proper (dono diuinae gratiae super omnia, post se 
relinquentes omnia, in ipsum Deum transferentur).*^ This is the telos as was 
conceived especially by Evagrius, in terms of contemplation, but also by Ori- 
gen and Nyssen, who identified the telos with deification. Eriugena was also 
reminiscent of 1Tim 2:4—6: “God our Saviour wants all humans to be saved 
and reach the knowledge of Truth.” Restoration and salvation is granted to 
all humans, and indeed to all creatures of God, by nature and grace, whereas 
deification is a privilege of some human beings, a special transformation, 
and is a gift of grace only.*5 In Periph. 5,948D Eriugena makes the difference 
clear between restitutio (droxox&ccvoctc) and deificatio (8wats):*” 


docet in Christo restaurationem, alter uero, qui non solam ipsam restaurationem generaliter 
perspicit, uerum etiam eorum qui in ipsum Deum ascensuri sunt, beatitudinem et deifica- 
tionem. Aliud enim est in paradisum redire, aliud de ligno uitae comedere |...] ligni autem uitae, 
quod est Christus, fructus est beata uita, pax aeterna in contemplatione ueritatis, quae proprie 
dicitur deificatio. 

See also the words of the teacher ibid. 1001B: reditus omnium, quae in suas causas reuer- 
sura sunt, quando mundus iste sensibilis soluetur et mundus ille intelligibilis [...] in Christo 
implebitur, dupliciter intelligitur. Est enim generalis et est specialis. The "general return" is the 
restoration of all creatures to the principle of their creation; the “special return" is the restora- 
tion of those who non solum ad primordia naturae reuocabuntur, sed etiam ultra omnem 
naturalem dignitatem in causa omnium (quae Deus est) reditus sui finem constituent. 

404 Quando omnis sensibilis creatura in intelligibilem et omnis intelligibilis in causas, et 
causae in causarum causa (quae Deus est) mutabuntur aeternaque requie gaudebunt ineffa- 
bilique claritate fulgebunt et sabbatizabunt. 

405 This concept is further explained ibid. 950A (ultra omnes naturales uirtutes iustorum 
beatitudo per conditoris gratiam exaltabitur) and 951B: homines mortales per naturam [...] in 
immortalem Deum mutabuntur per gratiam. But the passage from mortality to immortality is 
not reserved for the deified only. 

406 Omnes nos, qui homines sumus, nemine excepto, in spiritalibus corporibus et integritate 
naturalium bonorum resurgemus, et in antiquitatem primae conditionis nostrae reuertemus, 
sed non omnes immutabimur in deificationis gloriam, quae superat omnem naturam et par- 
adisum. Itaque sicut aliud est generaliter resurgere, aliud specialiter immutari, ita aliud est in 
paradisum redire, aliud de ligno uitae comedere. |...] Non omnes plane, sed soli qui mundum et 
carnem uicerunt [...] ex gratia siquidem et natura omnibus hominibus communiter praestatur 
in paradisum redire, soli vero gratia solis deificatis de ligno uitae edere (ibid.). Cfr. ibid. 980B: 
those who will be deified are those who have won the world and flesh (soli qui mundum et 
carnem uicerint); Eiugena adduced John's words in Revelation: uincenti dabo edere de ligno 
uitae. The consumption of the tree of life results exclusively from grace and is reserved for 
those who are deified: sola uero gratia solis deificatis. 

407 [n Periph. 51015 BC Eriugena remarks upon the rarity of the term deificatio in Latin, and 
its equivalence to Swat. 
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aliud est eandem humanam naturam in suam gratiam quam peccando per- 
diderat (diuinae uidelicet imaginis dignitatem) restitui, aliud uniuscuiusque 
electorum propriam in bonis meritis conscientiam [...] super omnem human- 
itatis uirtutem dejficari. 


The same difference is repeated in Periph. 5,978D—979A, between totius 
humanae naturae in Christo restaurationem and eorum qui in ipsum Deum 
ascensuri sunt beatitudinem et deificationem (see also the distinction be- 
tween naturae restauratio and electorum deificatio in 979C). Likewise, Eri- 
ugena uses the imagery of the Sabbath in Periph. 5,1016A: restoration is the 
generale sabbatum in omnibus diuinis operibus; deification will be reserved 
for the angels and the elect among humans and will be the speciale sab- 
batum sabbatorum. Apokatastasis is absolutely universal, not only for all 
humanity, but also for the whole of creation, while theosis is for the elect. 
To support apokatastasis, Eriugena cites Luke's parables ofthe prodigal son, 
the lost sheep, and the lost drachma (1001B-1006A). All of these symbolise 
humanity that was lost, but is restored by Christ. These parables, on Eriu- 
gena's interpretation, show that non partem generis humani sed totum [sc. 
genus] restaurandum esse in Christo (1005CD). And from the Old Testament, 
in Periph. 51004A, he quotes Ezechiel's prophecy (Ez 16:55) of the future 
restoration of Sodom and Samaria, in which the verb &moxafiotym (in the 
LXX, known to Eriugena) occurs thrice and is rendered with restituo in Latin: 
Sodom et filiae eius restituentur sicut fuerunt a principio et Samaria et filiae 
eius restituentur sícut erant a principio, et tu et filiae tuae restituemini. 
Salvation surely is universal, and coincides with the universal restoration, 
so that it is safe to assume that for Eriugena apokatastasis will in fact be 
tantamount to universal salvation. It is telling that he took over the allegory 
ofthe Temple used by Gregory of Nyssa at the end of his De anima in support 
of the apokatastasis doctrine. Both Gregory and Eriugena are clear that 
all humanity will finally be inside the Temple, although the latter insists 
more on the differentiation of groups within it. Nobody will remain outside; 
however, not all will occupy the same place inside.** The spatial order cor- 


408 Periph. 6,981AC: Et hoc, ut arbitror, in mystica Salomonis templi aedificatione praefigura- 
tum est. Omnes siquidem, nemine excluso, et boni et mali, circumcisi et incircumcisi, masculi 
et feminae, omnesque totius mundi nationes, siue orationis siue negotii causa undique illuc 
confluerent, in extremas porticus intrabant, ibique negotia sua peragere sinebantur; soli uero 
sacerdotes et Leuitae in porticum Sacerdotum et in porticum Salomonis ingrediebantur. Deinde 
sacerdotes loti et purgati [...] in sanctum templum exterius, ubi erant panes propositionis et 
candelabra, introibant, nulli uero ultra uelum in Sancta Sanctorum, ubi erat arca et altare 
thymiamatis, et propitiatorium, et duo Cherubim, nisi summo sacerdoti introire licebat. Ex hoc 
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responds to the temporal order that was envisaged by Origen and Nyssen, 
according to whom all rational creatures will be restored but each in its 
own order: the saints will come first, then the sinners, in various degrees 
of sin, and finally the devil. Eriugena does not seem to project the order 
of merits onto a temporal model, but rather onto a spatial one: the differ- 
ent degrees of glory that the saved creatures will enjoy in the end, from 
the outer to the inner parts of the Temple, up to the innermost, the Holy 
of Holies, which is accessible only to those who have achieved union with 
Christ, the High Priest—unless Eriugena is thinking of a process of sancti- 
fication that will take place inside that temple, thus in the eschatological 
dimension, which would be conceived as dynamic, as it was conceived by 
Gregory Nyssen, so that those who are not yet sanctified, and can not yet 
enter the inner part of the Temple, will be sanctified, and will be able to enter 
it later. This is suggested by his own statement in isto sanctificati interiora 
intrabunt. Christ is indeed the propitiatorium, who offered his own human 
life pro purificatione et redemptione totius generis humani, nemine excepto 
[...] in nullo reliquit quod non redemerit et redimendo saluauit et sanctificauit, 
quoniam ipse est redemptio et salus, purgatio et illuminatio et perfectio uni- 
uersae humanitatis in omnibus et singulis (ibid. 981D). Universal purification 
is made coincide with the telos ibid. 1016A: purgabitur enim natura, uentil- 
abitur uitium [...] illuminabuntur abscondita tenebrarum, omnia in omnibus 
uidebitur Deus. Faith and adhesion to Christ are indispensable for this, but 
in his Homily on the Johannine Prologue Eriugena observes that those who 
receive Christ are deified, and "to those who do not receive him God offers 
the occasion to receive him in the future. For nobody can deprive anyone of the 
possibility of believing in the Son of God and the possibility of becoming 
children of God, since this is grounded on human free will and in the help of 
Grace" (20). There is even one passage in Book 5 of his Periphyseon (984B) in 
which Eriugena seems to assert that deification will finally be achieved by 
all: Christ 


omnia et ambit uirtute, disponit prouidentia, regit iustitia, ornat gratia, con- 
tinet aeternitate, implet sapientia, perficit deificatione. Quoniam ex ipso et per 
ipsum et in ipso et ad ipsum sunt omnia. 


datur intelligi, quod omnes homines intra terminos naturalis paradisi, veluti intra quoddam 
templum, unumquemque in suo ordine contineri, soli uero in isto sanctificati interiora intra- 
bunt, et iterum in sancta sanctorum, ueluti in interiora interiorum, ipsi qui in summo pontifice, 
Christo uidelicet, sunt, et unum cum ipso et in ipso facti sunt introducentur. 
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“Christ perfects all with deification.” It is significant that Eriugena chooses 
to cite Gregory of Nyssa in Periph. 5,987C in reference to the eventual deifi- 
cation, and in the case of Gregory it is clear that the eventual deification will 
be universal, just as apokatastasis will: 


Gregorius similiter et incunctanter astruit mutationem corporis tempore res- 
urrectionis in animam, animae in intellectum, intellectus in Deum. Ac sic 
omnia in omnibus Deus erit, sicut aer uertitur in lucem. 


Yet, this passage of Gregory Nyssen is so important for John the Scot that 
he chose to echo it in his own conclusion of the last book of his Periphy- 
seon (5,1021B): ita ut in nullo appareat nisi solus Deus, quemadmodum in aere 
purissimo nihil aliud arridet nisi sola lux. The very same echo even returns 
in the conclusion of the letter appended to the fifth book of Periphyseon: 
donec ueniat illa lux et tenebras recte cognoscentium*? conuertat in lucem. 
This does not surprise me, given the preference that Eriugena grants to Gre- 
gory of Nyssa especially when it comes to eschatology, so that, for instance, 
in Periph. 5,995BC he expressly rejects Augustine's opinion concerning the 
resurrection and rather embraces that of Gregory Nyssen.*? In the very same 
way, in Periph. 4,814B he rejects Augustine's interpretation of Eden as a phys- 
ical place in his De Genesi ad litteram (which Eriugena mentions under the 
title of Exameron), 8,1,1, and rather embraces the spiritual exegesis of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa. The same disagreement with Augustine's idea that Adam and 


409 Recte cognoscentium is the reading of versio IV and versio V; versio II (here represented 
only by codd. H M) has recognoscentium. 

410 Eriugena observes that beatus Augustinus in libris De ciuitate Dei incunctanter affirmat 
that all human beings will eventually be resurrected with bodies of the same age as Jesus 
was when he died and rose again. But he disagrees with Augustine and definitely approves 
the opinion of Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and Maximus the Confessor: beatum Gregorium 
theologum, sanctum quoque Ambrosium necnon et Maximum uenerabilem magistrum certis 
rationibus approbare saepe diximus. Gregory's opinion is described as follows: immortalia et 
spiritualia corpora nullis corporalium formarum liniamentis uel qualitatibus uel quantitatibus 
circumscribentur propter ineffabilem eorum spiritibus incircumscriptis adunationem indiscre- 
tamque simplicitatem. Eriugena soon after explains the reason why Augustine and other Latin 
Fathers have erred: due to their ignorance of Greek (which moreover confirms that for Eriu- 
gena the ignorance ofthe liberal arts can produce serious theological mistakes; see above and 
my "Eriugena's Commentary"): causa tamen erroris eorum qui in staturam corporis dominici 
omnia humana corpora resurrectura dogmatizant, non ignoramus. Minus enim intellegentes 
quod in graeco est scriptum, EIS METPON HAIKIAX (hoc est in mensuram aetatis) existima- 
bant HAIKIAN proprie ad perfectam corporis aetatem pertinere, cum HAIKIA plus animae in 
uirtutibus quam corporis per localia et temporalia incrementa perfectam significet mensuram. 
[...] Nemo sane intelligens praefata Apostoli uerba de perfectione aetatis corporis, sed de pleni- 
tudine ecclesiae [...] accipiet. 
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Eve had material bodies before the fall and lived in a material paradise*! 
is evident in Periph. 4,806CD: after quoting from De civitate Dei 14,26,1-22 
Augustine's description of the felicity of the original couple in paradise (ibid. 
806BC), Eriugena observes with irony that it is hardly believable that such a 
felicity and perfection might ever be reached in material bodies;*” the same 
ironic disagreement is clearly expressed by Eriugena already ibid. 805B.** 
For, with Origen, he thought that before the fall Adam and Eve had spiritual 
bodies. This is why in Periph. 4,818BC, after citing again Augustine’s hypoth- 
esis that the paradise was material (corporalis paradisus) and had a spiritual 
meaning (spiritualis paradisus significaretur), Eriugena opposes to this view 
that of Origen, “the most sublime interpreter of the holy Scripture,” which 
consists in the identification of this paradise with the third heaven to which 
St. Paul was raptured; this means that Paradise must be spiritual (spiritualis 
or spiritalis)." The best Patristic authors, Eriugena observes, agree on this.*® 
But Epiphanius reproaches Origen and identifies the Paradise with a place 
on earth, full of sense-perceptible trees and rivers.** Epiphanius also disap- 
proves of Origen’s interpretation of the “skin tunics” given to Adam and Eve 
after their fall. His opinion, which is ridiculed by Eriugena as given “without 
hesitation,” is that these were garments made of the skins of some sheep 
that were found in paradise. Origen’s opinion, on the contrary, is praised 


411 This view of Augustine’s later phase is recapitulated by the intelligent disciple in Periph. 
4,804BC as follows: omnibus libros illius legentibus, et maxime De Genesi ad litteram et De 
ciuitate Dei, manifestissimus sit nil aliud docere de corpore primi hominis ante peccatum, quam 
animale atque mortale fuisse. Si enim animale non fuisset, quomodo de fructibus Paradisi 
comedere iuberetur ne deficeret, et de ligno uitae ne senesceret? Nam, ut ipse saepe asserit, primi 
homines ante praeuaricationem de fructibus Paradisi corporaliter comedisse perhibentur. The 
teacheror Nutritor, at this point, explicitly distances himselffrom Augustine in an ironic tone: 
Quisquis uult et potest, respondeat. 

412 Quomodo animalia corpora in tam excelsa beatitudine uixisse credibile sit. 

?3 Mirari non desino cur illud corpus appellat animale, quod magnis laudibus exaltat tan- 
quam spirituale atque beatum. 

^^ Nouimus autem summum sanctae scripturae expositorem, Origenem dico, edisserere 
non alibi neque alterum paradisum esse praeter ipsum qui in tertio caelo, ut ipse uult, constitu- 
tus est, et in quem apostolus Paulus raptus est. Et si in tertio caelo est, profecto spiritualis est. 

415 Tertium siquidem caelum in quod raptus est Paulus, spirituale esse summi utriusque 
linguae auctores non dubitant, sed unanimiter affirmant, illud intellectuale uocantes. 

416 Ibid. 818C: Quamquam Epiphanius Constantiae Cypri episcopus in hoc Origenem rep- 
rehendat, et omnino Paradisum in terra esse astruat, quendam quidem sensibilem locum in 
orientalibus mundi partibus, cum sensibilibus lignis fluminibusque caeterisque quae carnaliter 
ab his qui corporeis sensibus adhaerent simpliciter de paradiso creduntur. The reference to 
the corporeal senses, as opposed to the spiritual ones, is typically Origenian, just as the attri- 
bution of a "carnal" reading of Scripture to the “simple-minded.” 
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by Eriugena as *most beautiful and true" and followed by almost all inter- 
preters, both Greek and Latin.*" 

As an example of those who follow Origen in the spiritual interpre- 
tation of the "skin tunics" and of the whole Paradise account Eriugena 
chooses Gregory of Nyssa (sententiam magni Gregorii NYCAEI), two long 
excerpts of whom are quoted from De imagine (De hominis opificio) in 
Periph. 4,819A ff.,** which is an indicator of the authoritativeness of Gre- 
gory in Eriugena's view. He also chose to cite Nyssen for the definition of 
the human being in Periph. 4,821C, with a literal translation of Gregory's 
De hominis opificio PG 44,200D—201A."? Indeed, in Periph. 4,804CD Eriugena 
grants to Gregory of Nyssa the primate in Biblical interpretation among the 
Greeks; the primate among the Romans is granted to Augustine, to be sure, 
but the superiority ofthe Greeks in Eriugena's view is patent throughout his 
Periphyseon and is even declared explicitly in Periph. 5,954C: Graeci solito 
more res acutius considerantes, expressiusque significantes. It is remarkable 
that, even apart from generic or abridged references to Gregory of Nyssa's 
De hominis opificio in Eriugena's Periphyseon, about a quarter of Gregory's 
treatise, known to Eriugena as De imagine, has been absorbed in his Peri- 
physeon.?! 

For Origen, deification will finally be achieved by all human beings, and 
Eriugena in Periph. 5,922CD even quotes with approval a passage from the 
third book of Origen's Commentary on Romans that supports this theory: 
Audiat beatum Origenem in libro III in epistolam ad Romanos: "Ego dixi: Dii 
estis et filii excelsi," et addidit “omnes.” Quae adiectio omne simul sub hoc 


417 Idem namque Epiphanius tunicas pellicias, quas Deus primis hominibus post praeuarica- 
tionem consuerat, historialiter de pellibus ouium, quae, ut ait ille, in paradiso fuerant, factas 
esse non dubitat, et Origenem reprehendit, qui sub illarum pellium figura mortalia corpora, 
quae primis hominibus merito peccati superaddita sunt, pulcherrime atque uerissime signifi- 
cata fuisse exponit. Quem, Origenem dico, in theoria tunicarum pelliciarum omnes fere auc- 
tores Graecorum Latinorumque sequuntur. 

418 The spiritual nature of the body of Adam and Eve in the Paradise and of all humans 
after their resurrection according to Gregory is studied by J.W. Smith, “The Body of Paradise 
and the Body of the Resurrection: Gender and the Angelic Life in Gregory of Nyssa's De 
hominis opificio, Harvard Theological Review 99 (2006) 207—228, who highlights how Gregory 
in De hominis opificio distinguishes human nature in its state of decadence after the fall from 
human nature as originally planned by God, which was not gendered (this is an aspect that 
God introduced foreseeing the fall). The angelic life planned by God for humanity will be 
reached in the end, after the resurrection, in spiritual bodies. 

^? Homo, magna res et nomen, diuinae naturae imago. 

420 Scientes post sanctos apostolos nullum apud Graecos fuisse in expositionibus diuinae 
scripturae maioris auctoritatis Gregorio theologo, nullum apud Romanos Aurelio Augustino. 

421 É, Jeauneau, Études érigéniennes (Paris, 1987), 345-346. 
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titulo humanum connexuit genus [...] sub mysterio de futuris praedictum |...] 
"ecce enim deleo sicut nubem iniquitates tuas," ut uideatur delens eum secun- 
dum hoc quod homo est, post haec facere eum deum, tunc cum erit Deus 
omnia in omnibus. It is significant that immediately afterwards (922D—923B) 
Eriugena adds an extensive quotation from the De hominis opificio by Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, which he calls the De imagine by “Gregory the Theologian,” 
on the unity of human nature. This concept of the unity of human nature is 
accounted for later, in 942AD, on the basis of humanity's being the image 
of God, and therefore on the basis of the unity of the divine nature; this 
parallel between the human and the divine nature is again typical of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa.” And this very same parallel returns in the discussion of 
the eschatological return to unity in 953A: in simplicem quandam unitatem 
adunabimur. |...] Oportebat siquidem imaginem unius ac summae Trinitatis, 
quae in se ipsa inseparabilis et simplex et incomposita est, in unitatem et insep- 
arabilem simplicitatem redigi. Asserting the unity of humanity is crucial in 
that, if humanity is a unity, Christ by assuming it has assumed and sanctified 
the whole of it, and not only a part. This is why in Periph. 5,984A Eriugena 
can say: omnes homines unius eiusdemque naturae, quae in Christo redempta 
est omnique seruitute liberata. 

In any case, the order of which Eriugena thinks in the access to salvation, 
whether spatial or temporal or maybe both, is based on each one's conduct 
in this life. This, however, does not mean that the risen bodies will have 


422 See my "Gregory Nyssen's Position in Late-Antique Debates on Slavery and Poverty and 
the Role of Ascetics," Journal of Late Antiquity 5 (2012) 87-118. 

4233 In paradiso itaque humanae naturae unusquisque locum suum secundum proportionem 
conuersationis suae in hac uita possidebit. In Periph. 5,38,1011A—1018D Eriugena refers to the 
parable ofthe ten virgins to indicate the whole humanity's eagerness to attain beatitude; the 
lamps are the capacity of all humans for the knowledge of truth, and Christ always comes 
to humans to receive them, always calling everyone to himself (Mt 11:28-29); all will enter 
the heavenly Jerusalem. All the rational nature tends to its end, i.e., Christ, but not all ratio- 
nal individuals participate in Christ in the same measure. This passage, however, has not 
an immediate eschatological connotation. Totius rationabilis creaturae, quae specialiter in 
homine creata est, et cui naturaliter inest affectus beatitudinis et cognitionis summi boni fac- 
ultas, hoc est excelsissimae Trinitatis, ex qua manat omne bonum, ipse Dominus in Euangelio 
decem uirginibus assimilauit uniuersitatem. Quae accipientes lampadas suas, hoc est capac- 
itatem aeternae lucis cognoscendae, exierunt obuiam sponso et sponsae, Christo uideliecet et 
Ecclesiae, quae iam in caelo est, partim in sanctis angelis, partim in purgatissimis hominum ani- 
mabus, in quibus primitiae naturae humanae, quae adhuc in captiuitate est, mortalis uitae frag- 
iliumque membrorum caelestis patriae ciuibus inseruntur. Sed quare obuiam? Quia uidelicet 
redemptor et sponsus rationalis naturae ineffabili clementiae suae condescensione et sollertiam 
semper ad recipiendos nos spiritaliter uenit, caelestibus uirtutibus et animabus sanctis ei com- 
meantibus, affectione salutis nostrae commota. Ille siquidem sponsus in aure cordis generaliter 
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different degrees of splendour depending on the goodness or evilness of 
their deeds. All risen bodies will be alike in glory, immortality, and spiritu- 
ality.“ Indeed, in the eventual apokatastasis, everything must be restored 
into the spiritual nature (omnia in spiritalem naturam reuersura sunt), and 
the result, that omnis spiritus laudet dominum, indicates that there will be 
nothing forced in this restoration (Periph. 5,952A). 

That Eriugena probably thought of an eschatological process before the 
final unity of all is also suggested by his idea that the eventual apokatasta- 
sis will be not only beyond all times, but even beyond all aeternitates (all 
aeons, Origen's aidvec). For God even exceeds all eternity: God is "super- 
essential" and "supereternal," and infinite (a trait inherited especially from 
Nyssen, but already present in Origen and Philo). And the apokatastasis 
will be characterised by the return of all to God, when God will be all 
in all, when all genera and species have returned to their original causes 
(causae primordiales, i.e., Ideas in the mind of God), and these original 
causes in turn have returned to God. At that very final stage, deification itself 
would seem to be universal. The process of deification provided by philos- 
ophy is called deificatio by Eriugena in Periphyseon 5,38 and is explained 
in Hom. in Joh. 23,9: In ipso [...] homo efficitur Deus: ipse est. This deifica- 
tion is regarded as a return to God, to the original condition of the cre- 
ation of humanity, that is, God: Primordialis conditio: ipse Deus (Periph. 
5,38). This return to God is made possible, in Eriugena's view, just as in Ori- 
gen's, by the incarnation of Christ: Tota itaque humanitas in ipso, qui eam 
totam assumpsit, in pristinum reuersura est statum, in Uerbo Dei uidelicet 
incarnato (Periph. 5,36,978D). Eriugena expands on this concept comment- 
ing on John,*5 where his dependence on Origen is manifest, as well as 
his exitus-reditus scheme: Exitus ergo eius a Patre humanatio est; et reditus 


uniuerso generi humano clamat dicens: Uenite ad me omnes [...] uenit ergo obuiam omnibus 
cum sponsa sua, Jerusalem uidelicet caelesti, qui recipere omnes devotus est in consortium 
suae ciuitatis. [...] Decem itaque uirgines, hoc est totae humanae naturae numerositas, natu- 
rali appetitu obuiam diligenti se et ad eam uenienti exit, non gressibus corporis, sed affectibus 
mentis. Sed quamuis aequalis motus sit rationalis naturae ad finem suum qui est Christus, 
aequalisque aeterni luminis, quae per lampades significatur, appetitio, non tamen aequaliter 
lucem illam, quae illuminat omnem hominem uenientem in hunc mundum, participat. This dif- 
ferentiation describes the situation in this world. 

#4 Non enim audiendi sunt qui autumant humana corpora post futuram resurrectionem ita 
in aethereis spatiis fulsura, ut uuumquodque tantum claritatis accipiat, quantum in hac uita 
conuersationis merito gessit, siue bene siue male [...] contra quod uera ratio ait, diuinis adiuta 
scripturis, manifeste docens omnium humanorum corporum communem eandemque gloriam 
et uirtutem in eadem spiritualitate, immortalitate, aeternitate futuram. 

425 É, Jeauneau, Jean Scot, Commentaire sur l'Évangile de Jean (Paris, 1972). I quote from 
224—225. 
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eius ad Patrem hominis, quem accepit, deificatio et in altitudinem divinitatis 
assumptio. Solus ille descendit [...] omnes, quos salvavit, in ipso ascendunt, 
nunc per fidem in spe, in fine uero per speciem in re. Here, deification would 
seem to apply to all humans, who ascend to God in Christ. 

In Periph. 5,32 Eriugena insists that rational creatures, without exclusion, 
will be transferred to God. He speaks of five theoriae, which closely remind 
me of Evagrius's analogous list of successive Sewpiat, the penultimate and 
last of which are, respectively, the contemplation of the Judgment and that 
of God's mercy. Eriugena's theoriae review the whole range of the history of 
salvation: the first is the original condition of the human being, wanted by 
God; the second is the historical existence of each single human being in this 
world; the third is the return of all humanity to its angelic state; the fourth 
is, not only the restoration, but also the deification, of human beings, and 
the fifth—which comes even after deification—is the contemplation of all 
the goods that God's generosity will bestow on all. 


#26 Hinc occurrit quintuplex rationalis creaturae theoria. Prima enim speculatio ipsius est 
in generali illa et communi substantialique uirtute, qua omnes homines simul et semel in 
prima eius conditione eam participant, sive boni sive mali. Secunda in processionibus ipsius in 
hanc uitam mortalem per singulorum hominum ex corporibus generationem. Tertia in reditu 
ipsius generaliter per seipsam in angelicum statum, quem deseruit in hunc mundum sen- 
sibilem cadens. Quarta in his, qui eam participant, et in hac mortali carne uiuentes, seipsos 
communemque suam naturam, ac super omnia Creatorem omnium quaerentes, merito suae 
propriae ac bonae uoluntatis, gratia duce, ad communem suae naturae integritatem redire 
adeptisunt, ac deinde dono diuinae gratiae super omnia, post se relinquentes omnia, in ipsum 
Deum transferentur. Quinta speculatio est eorum quae uniuersaliter insita naturae bona quae 
omnibus, nemine excepto, diuina largitate praestantur et praestabuntur, possidebunt. 


BY WAY OF CONCLUSION: 
THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
APOKATASTASIS THEORY FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 
TO ERIUGENA, AND ITS THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The doctrine of apokatastasis, as is found, from the New Testament to Eri- 
ugena, in many Christian texts and Patristic authors, is a Christian doctrine 
and is grounded in Christ. This Christocentrical characterisation is espe- 
cially evident in Bardaisan, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, and Eriu- 
gena. Indeed, the Christian doctrine of apokatastasis is based on the incar- 
nation, death, and resurrection of Christ, and on God's being the supreme 
Good. It is also founded upon God's grace, which will “bestow mercy upon 
all" and the divine will—which these Patristic authors saw as revealed by 
Scripture— "that all humans be saved and reach the knowledge of Truth.’ 
They also considered it to be revealed in Scripture, and in particular in a 
prophecy by St. Paul, that in the telos, when all the powers of evil and death 
will be annihilated and all enemies will submit (for Origen and his follow- 
ers, in a voluntary submission), “God will be all in all.” The apokatastasis 
doctrine is historically very far from having been produced by an isolated 
character, excessively influenced or even "contaminated" by Greek theories, 
such as Origen has been long considered to be. The apokatastasis doctrine 
is embedded in a much broader tradition, which is rooted in the New Tes- 
tament itself and, even back, in some Jewish universalistic expectations, as 
I have argued. 

There are, of course, some presuppositions in Greek philosophy, but these 
were far from being simply taken over by Christian supporters of apokatasta- 
sis. Origen himself makes it crystal clear as I have pointed out, that the Stoic 
concept of apokatastasis was very different from his own, Christian doc- 
trine of apokatastasis, especially because of its necessitarianism— evident 
from the eternal repetition of the same people and things in each aeon— 
and of its idea of an infinite succession of aeons, without an end. Both of 
these elements are indeed opposite to Origen's own notion of apokatasta- 
sis. From Origen's point of view, the aeons will come to an end with the 
apokatastasis itself, and are the theatre of rational creatures' free choices 
and their consequences. This is an important point, since in the course 
of its bimillenarian history the Christian doctrine of apokatastasis will be 
supported in some cases—especially by not learned supporters, such as 
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William Hilderniss, George of Sicily,? or Thomas Moor?—along with a denial 
of free will, which creates serious theoretical problems within the frame- 
work of Christianity itself. 

The other “pagan” philosophical root of this doctrine, indicated by its 
opponents in the course of the so-called Origenistic controversy, and still 
nowadays, is Plato. As I have demonstrated, however, Plato did not believe 
in universal salvation, and Origen felt the need to correct precisely his 
statement that some persons are too deeply plunged into evil to be curable, 
and as a result they are dviatot. Origen precisely contradicted Plato on 
this point, stating that no being is aviatov for Christ-Logos who created 
it. Universal apokatastasis was admitted by some Neoplatonists such as 
Macrobius—who was so convinced of the excellence of this doctrine as to 
ascribe it to Plato himself—, but only for the soul, with the denial of bodily 
resurrection and the acceptance of metensomatosis and necessitarianism 
(necesse est omnem animam ad originis suae sedem reuerti: Comm. in Somn. 


! In his view, all creatures will be saved thanks to Christ's redemptive suffering. Hilder- 
niss, however, was convinced that one's free will and one's merits or demerits count nothing, 
that hell does not exist, and that all have already been resurrected in Christ's own resurrec- 
tion. See G. Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, vol. 1 (Manchester-New York, 1967), 396. 

? Ca. 1517-1551. A Benedictine monk who wrote in Sicilian dialect, he was killed in prison 
after a religious trial. His Epistla (Bologna, 1550) proclaims universal apokatastasis, based 
on the work of Christ and the grace of God. His example contrasts with the appreciation 
of Origen on the part of Pico della Mirandola and Erasmus. See H. Crouzel, Une controverse 
sur Origene à la Renaissance (Paris, 1977); M. Schär, Das Nachleben des Origenes im Zeitalter 
des Humanismus (Basel, 1979). 

3 Unlike Jane Leade and the Cambridge Platonists (on which see my Appendix in Gre- 
gorio di Nissa and Universal Salvation, forthcoming), barber Moor in works such as Clavis 
Aurea (London, 1695) supported apokatastasis without basing himself on the Patristic or 
philosophical tradition. He grounded it in the Bible, esp. Rom 1111-33, in which the even- 
tual reintegration and salvation of all the gentiles and Israel is announced. See W.E. Burns, 
"London's Barber-Elijah," Harvard Theological Review 95,3 (2002) 277—290. Origen in Comm. in 
Rom. 4,2-3 interpreted Rom 11:11-33 as an announcement ofthe final apokatastasis. However, 
Moor's denial of human free will is very far from Origen, Gregory Nyssen, Evagrius, and the 
other Patristic supporters of apokatastasis, whom he probably did not know. Another point 
of divergence is that Moor denied the very existence of otherworldly punishments; he inter- 
preted the references to them in the NT as references to suffering in this world. Moor is one 
ofthe very few supporters of apokatastasis who denied every punishment-purification in the 
other world. He was not concerned about the moral effects of this denial: in his view, the love 
of God encourages good deeds more than fear of punishments. Origen also thought so, but 
only of those who are spiritually advanced; the immature need fear. This is why Origen, as I 
have pointed out, did not preach the apokatastasis doctrine to all. A denial or a radical limi- 
tation of free will was also maintained by universalist Christians in the XIX century, such as 
Unitarians and Universalists. Sins, from their point of view, are due more to historical, social 
and biological circumstances than to one's free will. 
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Scip. 2,17,14).* These three elements were clearly rejected by Origen and by 
all Patristic supporters of the doctrine of apokatastasis. 

Origen and his admirers considered the doctrine of apokatastasis to be 
grounded, much more than in Greek philosophy, in the Bible and especially 
in the New Testament. Here, besides Peter's speech in Acts concerning the 
eventual dmoxatdkotacis m&vtwv, many passages, especially from Paul, could 
be seen as pointing to it, first of all1 Cor15:28, the favourite Biblical quotation 
of Origen and Gregory Nyssen in favour of apokatastasis; it was used also by 
Eriugena and by other Patristic authors to support this theory. Along with 
the New Testament, other writings containing or suggesting this doctrine, 
such as the Apocalypse of Peter, were long regarded as inspired, for example 
by Clement, who, as I have argued, probably conceived of an eventual uni- 
versal apokatastasis. I have also demonstrated that, somewhat earlier than 
Origen, Bardaisan was a supporter of this doctrine, and that, after him, this 
theory was developed and defended, for instance, by Pamphilus, Methodius, 
Eusebius, Macrina the Younger, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Eva- 
grius, Diodore and Theodore, Ps. Dionysius, Isaac of Nineveh and several 
other Syriac authors, Maximus the Confessor, and John the Scot Eriugena. 
It will continue even after Eriugena, indeed uninterruptedly up to now, but 
the Patristic motifs, which are rather homogeneous and compact, will return 
more sporadically, intermingled with other arguments and considerations.’ 

The doctrine of apokatastasis as the eventual universal salvation is an 
authentically Christian, or Jewish-Christian, doctrine. Before Christianity, 
no religion or philosophy had ever maintained it, not even Plato or mystery 
religions. Outside Christianity, in the Patristic age, only some Neoplatonists, 
such as Macrobius and Proclus, seem to have maintained it, but only when 
“pagan” Neoplatonism was a sort of parallel to Christianity, and in any case 
in a different way from the Patristic doctrine of apokatastasis (e.g. excluding 
the resurrection, as I mentioned). Further research, which will be carried 
out in due course, will assess the possible relationship between "pagan" 
Neoplatonic apokatastasis and Christian apokatastasis. 

It is remarkable that the main theoretical questions surrounding the 
history of apokatastasis in Patristic theology will appear again and again 


^ See my "Martianus, Macrobius.” For the Neoplatonic-Christian debate on universalism 
in the III-IV cent. see also M.B. Simmons, “Via universalis salutis animae liberandae,’ in Studia 
Patristica 40 (2006) 245-251. On “pagan” philosophical notions of apokatastasis in Antiquity 
and Late Antiquity a specific monograph will be devoted. 

5 On the doctrine of universal restoration in the Middle Ages and in modern and con- 
temporary times see my Universal Salvation. 
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in the course of Christian history, right up to the contemporary debate. Let 
me illustrate this by means of a brief example. Like Origen, John Hick sets 
the question of apokatastasis in the wider framework of theodicy. He too 
thinks that for a human being it is better to have free will and grow up in 
moral and spiritual maturity than to be created perfect and unable to sin. 
Hick's answer to the problem of theodicy is the same as Origen's: in the end 
there will be no more evil, and this is not incompatible with human freedom. 
Indeed, the eventual return of all to God will not cancel human freedom of 
will, because human orientation toward God is part and parcel of human 
creatural nature. Like Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, who thought that the 
image of God, existing in every human being, cannot be cancelled by sin, 
so does also Hick think of a human natural tendency toward God that can 
be obscured by sin, but not cancelled. As virtually all Patristic supporters 
of the doctrine of apokatastasis, Hick believes that many will need long 
purifications and improvements after death, which will come to an end. 
Thomas Talbott’ argued that the exclusion of universal apokatastasis con- 
tradicts some tenets of Christian theism, such as the goodness and universal 
love of God.’ He builds upon Lewis’ statement that the gates of hell are 
locked from the inside? it depends on those inside to remain separate from 
God.? Talbott remarks that such a choice of separation from God cannot 
be regarded as a free rational choice. This is what Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa in their ethical intellectualism also thought, in line with Plato: the 
choice for evil cannot be free. Talbott adduces passages from the Old and 
the New Testament, among those which I have analysed in Chapter 1, and 
which were used by the Patrisic authors I have studied in support ofthe the- 
ory of apokatastasis. The passages highlighted by Talbott especially insist 
on God's salvific will and Christ's redemptive power, which is absolutely 


6 J. Hick, Death and Eternal Life (London, 1976), praes. 242-261; Idem, Evil and the God 
of Love (Basingstoke, 19857), praes. 341-345; L. Hall, Swinburne's Hell and Hick's Universalism 
(Aldershot, 2003). 

7 T. Talbott, The Inescapable Love of God (Universal Publishers, 1999). 

8 T. Talbott, “The Doctrine of Everlasting Punishment,” Faith and Philosophy 7 (1990) 
19-42. 

9 C.S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain (The Centenary Press, 1940), 15. Lewis was an Oxford 
teacher who specialised in the Middle Ages. After a period of atheism, he was a fervent 
Christian apologist, acquainted with the work of universalist George MacDonald. In The 
Great Divorce, for instance, it is suggested that after death all can freely choose between hell 
and Paradise. The latter is never closed. 

10 T. Talbott, “Towards a Better Understanding of Universalism,” in Universal Salvation? 
The Current Debate, eds. R. Parry-C. Partridge (Carlisle, 2003), 3-14. 
11 See I. Ramelli, “The Universal and Eternal Validity,” 210-221. 
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universal—as Origen also maintained. Talbott observes that the scriptural 
passages in which the doctrine of eternal damnation is grounded are highly 
controversial in their translation and interpretation. I add that the theory 
of eternal damnation is based especially on the understanding of aiwvioç 
as "eternal" in scriptural references to otherworldly fire, punishment, and 
death, which is linguistically untenable,” as several Patristic authors realised 
(Ihave shown this in the present work). Talbott focuses on the argument of 
Christ's eventual victory over evil.? The eternal damnation of some would 
prevent the beatitude of the saints, who could be happy only by ignoring 
hell, but beatitude cannot include ignorance." This reminds me ofthe inter- 
cession of the righteous for the damned in works such as the Apocalypse of 
Peter.5 Talbott, like Origen, buttresses his argument with 1Cor 15:25-28. He 
interprets the destruction of death announced therein in the same spiritual 
sense as Origen did: it is primarily the death of the soul that will disap- 
pear. Also, Talbott argues from the definition of God as love in 1John 4:8.16. 
Like Origen in Princ. 3, Talbott thinks that the hardening of Pharaoh's heart 
expresses God's providence. In 2 Tess 1:9 and 1Cor 5:5 Talbott, like Origen, 
understands the ruin/destruction at stake as a destruction of sin and a purifi- 
cation ofthe sinner. Talbott, again like Origen, thinks that there is no tension 
between God's justice and God's mercy, and that Paul is a universalist from 


12 Ramelli-Konstan, Terms for Eternity, new ed. 

13 T, Talbott, “Christ Victorious,” in Universal Salvation?, 15-31. He adduces the cessation 
of all tears (Rev 21:4) and the destruction of death and hell (Rev 20:14). On this see above, 
Ch. 1, my treatment of Revelation. He also adduces Rom 5:18 in which Christ is said to bring 
justification and life to all those who were condemned due to Adam, i.e. all humans. Universal 
reconciliation in Col 1:20, too, excludes eternal damnation according to Talbott. In Phil 210-1 
the universal profession of faith is spontaneous, as the verb ópoAXoyéo confirms. 

14 This is also Talbott's reply to Craig's objection that the righteous will enjoy bliss because 
they will be unaware of the suffering of the damned (W.L. Craig, "Talbott's Universalism,” 
Religious Studies 27 [1991] 297-308). According to Talbott, Craig's assumption that at least 
one human being may never be reconciled with God in undemonstrated (T. Talbott, "Craig 
on the Possibility of Eternal Damnation," Religious Studies 28 [1992] 495-510). Philosopher 
Eric Reitan also responds to Craig defending the incompatibility between eternal damna- 
tion of some and eternal beatitude of others, also challenging the idea that the damned 
may freely choose their own damnation, eternally rejecting the salvation offered by God; 
such a choice—as Origen and Gregory Nyssen maintained, I note— could only derive from 
ignorance, and therefore would not be free (E. Reitan, "Eternal Damnation and Blessed Igno- 
rance: Is the Damnation of Some Incompatible with the Salvation of Any?" Religious Studies 
38 [2002] 429-450; Idem, “Human Freedom and the Impossibility of Eternal Damnation,” in 
Parry-Partridge, Universal Salvation?, 125142). 

15 See above, Ch. 1, section on the Apocalypse of Peter. 

16 T. Talbott, "A Pauline Interpretation of Divine Judgement,’ in Parry—Partridge, Universal 
Salvation?, 32—52. 
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the eschatological viewpoint." Talbott also adduces Matt 19:25 (the argu- 
ment from the omnipotence of God), the same, I observe, on which Origen 
based his correction of Plato's affirmation of the existence of some "incur- 
able" souls. Talbott's contention that the salvation of all ultimately depends 
on God and not on human deserts (Rom 9:16; 11:32) is certainly close to 
Origen's conviction that retribution will be commensurate with one's sins, 
but blessedness, after that, will have no measure and no end. Talbott also 
notices that in the New Testament &zóXypt does not denote a definitive 
condition, since it is followed by the idea of being found again or saved. I 
observe that he uses the same argument as Origen did in his Homilies on 
Jeremiah. 

Craig maintains that Talbott has not demonstrated the incompatibility 
between (1) God’s omniscience, omnipotence, and universal benevolence 
and (2) the damnation of those who do not receive Christ.” I observe that, 
according to Origen and his followers, all will receive Christ, if not now, 
at least in the other world, or even at the end of all aeons—in the case 
of Satan and the worst sinners—and therefore the principle holds true 
that there is no salvation outside Christ.” Murray, against Talbott, remarks 
that soteriological universalism does not explain the reason why God has 
human creatures pass through the earthly life, which would be useless; 


17 Talbott, “A Pauline Interpretation,” 48: "St. Paul was an obvious universalist. His teach- 
ing on this matter was so clear and so explicit that in the end we must explain the mystery of 
why so many seem to have missed it. [...] When every evil is finally destroyed, every wrong 
finally set right, and every opposing will finally transformed, then and only then will the 
scales of justice finally balance; then and only then will God truly be all in all.” 

18 T. Talbott, “Reply to My Critics,” in Parry-Partridge, Universal Salvation?, 247-272. 

19 See I. Ramelli, “Origen’s Exegesis of Jeremiah.” Talbott also invokes Rom 5:17; 1 Cor 15:22, 
Matt 5:40; Luke 23:34 (which he considers to be authentic; see I. Ramelli’s argument for this 
in “Luke 23:34a: A Case Against its Athetesis,” Sileno 36 [2010] 233-247); Rom 3:3. Talbott 
concludes that Christ has accomplished an absolute victory over sin and death and that the 
ultimate truth about universe is not tragic, but glorious. He argues that, if God is a necessary 
being whose qualities are omnipotence, omniscience, and love, it is impossible that some 
will reject God forever, notwithstanding God's will. See T. Talbott, “Providence, Freedom, and 
Human Destiny,” Religious Studies 26 (1990) 227—245. 

20 W.L. Craig, "Talbott's Universalism Once More,” Religious Studies 29 (1993) 497—518. See 
also O. Crisp, “Augustinian Universalism,” International Journal for Philosophy of Religion 53,3 
(2003) 127-145. 

?! G. Knight, “Universalism and the Greater Good: A Response to Talbott,” Faith and Philos- 
ophy 14 (1997) 98-99; T. Talbott, “Universalism and the Greater God: Reply to Gordon Knight,” 
ibid. 16 (1999) 102-105. Against Gordon Knight, Talbott maintains that, of the following three 
statements, the last is incompatible with the first two: 1) God wants all sinners to be recon- 
ciled with himself, 2) God can do so; 3) some sinners will never be reconciled with God and 
will therefore be damned or annihilated. 
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moreover, universal salvation is incompatible with human free will.? I note 
that Origen had a reply to both of these objections: 1) life in history is a way 
of improvement, so that the end will be better than the beginning, in that 
in the end the Good will be chosen voluntarily; 2) universal apokatastasis 
is not incompatible with free will, of which Origen was one of the strongest 
assertors, since all will adhere to the Good-God voluntarily in the end. 


One fundamental characteristic of Patristic apokatastasis is, as I have men- 
tioned, its Christocentrism. Another is—what at first might sound para- 
doxical—its orthodoxy. In fact, the main Patristic supporters of this theory, 
Origen and Nyssen, did support it in defence of Christian “orthodoxy,” against 
those which were regarded as the most dangerous heresies of their times, as I 
have argued: Origen supported it against “Gnosticism” and Marcionism, and 
Gregory against "Arianism." Both ofthem, moreover, argued against the sub- 
ordination of the Son, and Gregory did so expressly in connection with the 
defence of apokatastasis. On the basis of attestations from Basil, Theophilus, 
Augustine, and others, I have shown that up to the end ofthe fourth century 
many Christians adhered to this doctrine. It is meaningful that all of the 
Patristic supporters of apokatastasis were faithful to the Christian church; 
among them are many saints, such as Pamphilus the martyr, Gregory Nyssen, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Evagrius (who is a saint for the Orthodox Christians), 
Isaac of Nineveh, John of Dalyatha, Maximus the Confessor, and many oth- 
ers, including Jerome and Augustine at least for a certain time. 

Origen, Methodius, and Gregory Nyssen, followed by others, deemed 
physical death a providential gift, in that it puts a limit to sin and reveals 
the finitude of evil, thus eliminating an eternity of evil and an eternity of 
condemnation. Evil, which is a lack of Good, will vanish, "returning to its 
original nature,’ that is, non-being. For no one will choose it any more, 


22 M. Murray, "Three Versions of Universalism,” Faith and Philosophy 16 (1999) 55-68. 
Talbott and Reitan have replied: T. Talbott, "Universalism and the Supposed Oddity of Our 
Earthly Life: Reply to Michael Murray,’ Faith and Philosophy 18 (2001) 102-119; Idem, “Misery 
and Freedom: A Reply to Walls,’ Religious Studies 40,2 (2004) 217—224; E. Reitan, “Universalism 
and Autonomy: Towards a Comparative Defense of Universalism,” Faith and Philosophy 18 
(2001) 222-240. Talbott argues that it is rather the “theodicy of hell” that necessarily entails 
an unacceptable interference of God with human freedom. According to Reitan the moral 
autonomy of creatures is guaranteed in the universalistic perspective as well as in that of 
eternal damnation. Since the former assures the good of the creatures better than the latter, 
the former is better than the latter. Talbott also observed that the notion that someone can 
freely chose a destiny of eternal damnation would imply a freedom of sinning and resisting 
God: T. Talbott, “Freedom, Damnation, and the Power to Sin with Impunity,” Religious Studies 
37 (2001) 417-434. 
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and the rational creatures' free will shall adhere to the Good, i.e. God, 
voluntarily. The final unity, in Origen's view, will indeed be a unity of will 
more than of substances, a unity of love and participation in God, who 
represents all possible goods. This is the sense in which God will be "all in 
all.” Given the Christocentrical and theocentrical concept of apokatastasis 
in these Patristic thinkers, it is not surprising that, as I have pointed out, 
Origen, Gregory Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, Rufinus, and even Augustine 
at first, employed a specifically theological argument—with the equation 
in mind that God is the Good—in support of the apokatastasis theory and 
against the perspective of an eternal damnation of human beings or rational 
creatures: namely, that such a perspective is unworthy of God. 

God being the absolute Good, when God is "all in all" evil has vanished 
altogether, according to its ontological non-subsistence. I have shown that 
especially for Gregory of Nyssa the eventual apokatastasis will be, not only 
the oikeidsis of all creatures to God, who is their proton oikeion, but also 
and especially the Godhead's own glorious and definitive act of oikeidsis 
or re-appropriation of what belongs to it, that is, all of its creatures, which 
were alienated by evil. When they all, after purification and instruction, 
finally reject evil, then evil—which is no being, but the result of a wrong 
choice—will utterly disappear. This is a point on which Origen, Eusebius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius, Ps. Dionysius, Maximus the Confessor and other 
Fathers insist. In his In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius Gregory depicts with special 
effect the final triumphal march of the Good (that is, God), which conquers 
all evil, from the slightest to the worst, ending up with the conquest of the 
devil himself. Destruction of evil coincides with the transformation of all 
sinners and their return to the Good/God. This even hints at the mystery that 
will be announced to another, later supporter ofthe apokatastasis doctrine, 
the Benedictine female mystic St. Julian of Norwich? (1342-1416/7): the 
transformation of evil into Good, something that only God can do. In her 
thirteenth revelation, Christ declares: 


?3 Julian, who protested her loyalty and submission to the Church, studied theology and 
literature in Norwich at the Benedictine community that was flourishing nearby. In 1373, 
during a severe illness, she experienced many visions or “showings,” which she classified 
into imaginative and intellectual and described in her Revelations of Divine Love in Sixteen 
Shewings. These are preserved in two redactions, one shorter, which is earlier, and one 
longer, stemming from 1393. On her intellectual figure and work I limit myself to referring 
to A Companion to Julian of Norwich, ed. L.H. McAvoy (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 2008), and 
R. Sweetman, "Sin Has its Place, but All Shall Be Well. The Universalism of Hope in Julian 
of Norwich,’ in All Shall Be Well. Explorations in Universal Salvation and Christian Theology 
from Origen to Moltmann, ed. G. MacDonald [R. Parry] (Cambridge, 2011), 66-92. 
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By the same Might, Wisdom, and Goodness that I have done all this, by the 
same Might, Wisdom, and Goodness I shall make well all that is not well [...| 
It behoved that there should be sin; but all shall be well, and all shall be well, 
and all manner of thing shall be well. [...] I can make all thing well, I will make 
all thing well, and I shall make all thing well; and thou shalt see thyself that all 
manner of thing shall be well. 


Christ-God will transform evil into Good. Indeed, for Julian, just as for Ori- 
gen and Gregory of Nyssa, apokatastasis depends on Christ. In the end, when 
God is “all in all" (1Cor 15:28), there will be “the oneing of all mankind that 
shall be saved unto the blessed Trinity" For humanity, the body of Christ, 
will then be united to God entirely, as Origen and Gregory Nyssen in his In 
Illud indicated. Not only is evil ontologically non-subsistent and will have to 
disappear, as Julian herself notes (“I saw not sin: for I believe it hath no man- 
ner of substance nor no part of being, nor could it be known but by the pain 
it is cause of"), but evil will be radically transformed into Good, as Christ 
declares: "Since I have made well the most harm, then it is my will that thou 
know thereby that J shall make well all that is less." Jesus is alluding, I think, 
to his own crucifixion. Here he has already shown how he transforms the 
worst evil into Good: for that was the greatest evil possible, the culmination 
of iniquity in the condemnation of an absolutely innocent human being to 
death, and a horrifying death; the culmination of corruption, falsity, calum- 
niation, and violence; envy, betrayal, and meanness also had an important 
part in that unjust execution, as the Gospels make clear. But Christ-God has 
transformed the worst of sins into the greatest good possible, the sacrifice on 
which the salvation of all humanity depends. From this mighty clue Julian 
and all Christians should deduce that in the end as well, God will transform 
all evil, even the worst, into Good.?* As Julian proclaims, this will be God's 
"great work": 


24 [n her fifteenth revelation Julian explains this notion: "The Charity of God maketh in 
us such a unity that, when it is truly seen, no man can part himself from other.’ Jesus himself 
states that “suddenly thou shalt be taken from all thy pain, from all thy sickness, from all 
thy distress and from all thy woe. And thou shalt come up above and thou shalt have me 
to thy meed, and thou shalt be fulfilled of love and of bliss. And thou shalt never have no 
manner of pain, no manner of misliking, no wanting of will; but ever joy and bliss without 
end" (ibid.). 

?5 Compare Eriugena's (and already Origen's) notion that God cannot know evil; see above 
in Ch. 4, section on Eriugena. 

?6 Although he is not a mystic, contemporary theologian Jürgen Moltmann also seems 
to envisage a final transformation of evil into good. Like that of the Patristic authors I have 
studied, his universalism is based on Christ's redemptive power. Since Christ the Judge 
is Christ crucified, divine justice cannot be avenging, but creative. God will create justice, 
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This is that Great Deed ordained of our Lord God from without beginning," 
treasured and hid in His blessed breast, only known to Himself: by which He 
shall make all things well [...] For like as the blissful Trinity made all things of 
nought, right so the same blessed Trinity shall make well all that is not well. 


This will be a miracle like that of creation from nothing;? for turning evil 
into Good is possible only to God: "That which is impossible to thee is not 
impossible to me,’ says Jesus to St. Julian; “I shall save my word in all things 
and I shall make all things well.” This echoes Matth 19:26 with its parallels 
Mark 10:27 and Luke 18:27 (“impossible to humans, but nothing is impossible 
to God") and makes it clear that, as Origen already admitted when he 
corrected Plato—as I have demonstrated—by affirming that "nothing is 
impossible for the Omnipotent, no being is incurable for the One who 
created it,” the eventual apokatastasis will in fact be a miracle of God. 


making “all things new,” making just what is unjust. The Judgment will be the universal 
revelation of Christ and the perfect accomplishment of his redemptive work. In the depth 
of Christ's death we find the certainty ofthe limitlessness of reconciliation and the true basis 
of universal apokatastasis, of universal salvation, and the new creation of the world for its 
becoming the eternal Kingdom. See J. Moltmann, The Coming of God: Christian Eschatology 
(London, 1996), 235-255; Idem, Theology of Hope (London, 1967); Idem, Hope and Planning 
(London, 1971); Idem, "The Logic of Hell,’ in God Will Be All in All: The Eschatology of Jürgen 
Moltmann, ed. R. Bauckham (Edinburgh, 1999), 43-47. Cf. J.-B. Metz—J. Moltmann, Faith and 
the Future (Maryknoll, N.Y. 1995). 

27 The reference is to the pey&àn Bou of God, of which Christ is the announcer (&yyeAoc): 
cf. Isa 9:5-6. As I have already shown in the initial part devoted to Scripture (above, Ch. 1), 
Eusebius, inspired by Origen, interpreted this prophetic passage in the same way. 

?5 In the first revelation, all creatures are declared to subsist only thanks to God's love: 
"It lasteth, and ever shall [last] for that God loveth it. And so All-thing hath the Being by 
the love of God." And in the sixteenth revelation Julian proclaims "the endlessness and the 
unchangeability of His love.’ The infinity of God's love and God's goodness (i.e., God's being 
the absolute Good) vis-à-vis the finitude of evil and sin was already a core argument of 
Gregory of Nyssa's apokatastasis doctrine. 
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75 
Anc. 
52 
978 
Pan. 
1158,7 
1,432,9 


123 


187 


149 
582 
232 
79 


578 
580 


580 
580 


» 339 


837 


838 


Pan. (cont.) 
2,29,5 
6,63-64 
56 
64 
64,1,4-5 
64,2,6-7 
6414,6-9 
64,72,5 
64,72,9 
67,6 


Epistula ad Rufinum 
PL 5177-90 
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580 

578 

111, 115, 583 
583, 636 
583 

583 

266 

578 

578 

226, 581 


686 


Eriugena, see John Scotus Eriugena 


Eusebius 
Comm. in Is. 
1,83,120 
1,85 
1,88,53 
2,9 
Comm. in Luc. 
PG 24,380,21-24 
PG 24,549, 6-36 
Comm. in Ps. 
PG 23,68,30 
PG 23,72,26 
PG 23,92,7 
PG 23,132 
PG 23,157,38 
PG 23,312,8 
PG 23,581, 25-30 
PG 23,720,6 
PG 23,1009,11 
PG 23,1049,22 
PG 23,1133,20 
PG 23,1285,56 
C. Marcell. 
1,4,27 
2,4 
2,4,1 
2,4,9—10 
2,4,11 
2,4,12 
2,4,1314 
2,4,18-22 
2,4,28 
DE 
4,6,1 
4,141 


316 
13, 322 
321 
316 


316 
318 


318 
318 
317 
330 
318 
317 
318 
317 
314 
317 
314 
316 


255 
323 
323 
323 
317, 324 
324 
324 
324 
324 


707 
314 


416,42 317 
5128 317 
61,2 317 
615,4 314 
7:439 317 
913,4 316 
106,3 316 
Eccl. theol. 
1,20,79 317 
2,8 325 
2,9,4 315 
39:1 318 
3,9-20 330 
3131-3 318 
314 325 
314,2 317 
315 325, 327 
316 318, 327 
p. 244,18 314 
HE 
1,2,3 309 
1,2,9 309 
1,2,24 317 
2,7 652 
325.4 49 
3,26,2 314 
3,39 49 
4,30 111, 115, 
16 
45301173 115 
574 316 
5,0 108 
5,10,1—4 107 
510,3 109 
5111 108 
511,2-5 107 
5,2611 216, 261 
6 213, 633 
6-7 232 
6,1,6 121 
6,13,1-2 107 
6,13,2 108 
6,14,1 68, 121 
6,14,9 108 
6,16,2 632 
6,19,12-14 108 
6,21,3-4 310 
6,23 156 
6,23,33,36 281 
6,29,4 230 
6,30 275 
6,32 280 
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6,334 
6,36,3 
6,46,2 
7 
7,32,25 
7,32,26 
732,27 
7,24,3-25,26 
Intr. Gen. Elem. 
p. 5518 
Laud. const. 
2,14,4-5 
15,6 
Mart. 
37 
Or. ad Sanct. coetum 
9 
11,12 
1,15 
12,2 
15,4 
21,4 
26,2 
PE 
6,9,32 
6,10 
6,10,1-49 
6,10,50 
6,1 
748,9 
749,22 
7,22 
11-13 
1LL3 
11,9,6 
1115-19 
1,21 
11,26,8 
12,13,1 
12,21,6 
13 prol. 
14 
14,5-9 
15,19,1-3 
Theoph. 
fr. 3,113 
VC 
3,1-13,1 


Eusebius of Thessalonica 
ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
161, p. 106a B 


308 
108 
230, 232 
232 
280 
224, 226 
224, 226 


49 
314 


310 
314 


280 


308 
316 
316 
314 
314 
314 
314 


u6 


261 
216 


308 
308 
309 
308 
308 
308 
308 
308 
232 
309 
47 


314 


309 


374 


Eustathius of Antioch 
ap. Theodoret HE 
1,8,1,3 
De anima 
br 


Evagrius Ponticus 
Ad mon. 

PG 791240 
Antirrh. 

423 

4,58 

616 

8,26 
De or. 

25 

PG 79,197 
Disc. 

18 


22-30 


55 
56 
57 


59 
60 


63 

Ep. de Fid. 
2,41-42 

Ep. ad Mel. 
22 
23-25 
26-30 
32 


839 


308 


260 


489 


464 
464 
590 
464 


487 
489 


480 
480 


653 

653 

347 

653 

472 

472, 653 
472 

653 

472 

653 

653 

653 
481, 500 
482 

653 

653 
481, 500 
481, 500 
481, 500 
483 
481, 500 
482 

481 
480, 487, 500 


707 


472, 474 
475 
476, 477 
478 
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Ep. ad Mel. (cont.) 2,3 707 
38-39 478 245 492 
46 478 247 473: 497, 499, 
52 478 710 
53-55 478 2,25 492 
60 479 2,26 492 
62 479 2,29 498 
63 479 2,34 498 
66 480 2,35 499 
Eul. 2,37 477 
16 651 2,48 474 
17 651 2,59 493 
22 484 2,62 498 
Exh. ad mon. 2,64 501 
45 466 2,75 496 
PG 40,1261 489 2,333 495 
PG 79,1237 490 24 707 
Gnost. 31-2. 495 
21 482 84 484 
22 507 35 490 
32 652 36,55 473 
36 482, 504 3:9 494 
48 504 315 473, 501 
50 501 3,18 491 
In Prov. 3,19 500 
104,25 489 3,25-26 500 
119,15 489 3,26 497 
p. 101,16 489 3,28 473, 496 
p. 108,9 489 3,30 473 
KG 3,32 502 
1 47 335 473 
1,1 480 3,36 488 
17-8 499 3,38 488 
118 502 3,39 492 
119 495 3,47 488 
1,24 492 8,53 496 
1,26 498 3:57 493 
1,27 483 3:58 484, 504 
1,28 505 3,59 503 
1,33 499 3,60 367, 494 
1,40 301, 461, 482, 3,66 498 
684 3,66,68 473 
141 481 3,68 498 
1,50 501 8,70 477 
1,58 498 372 485, 495 
165 473, 496 44 493 
172 494 48 495 
173 494 442 499 
1,84 473 413 491 
186 484, 504 448 495 
189 480 449 499 


190 493 4,21 495, 707 
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4,26 493, 498 6,67 488 
4,29 485 6,73 501 
4,33 505 6,76 490 
434 506, 542 6,85.83 503 
4,38 485, 505 6,86 490 
4,41 497 6,88,90 491 
4,44 498 17 471 
4,46 482 18 471 
4,50 484, 504 Mag. disc. 

4,51 496 25-26 489 
4553 482 On Evil Thoughts (only referred to in text by 
4,56 482 Greek title: Peri logismoi) 

4,58 500 3 481, 500 
4,59 484 10 481, 500 
4,60 497 18 483 
4,62 497 19 480 
465 491 33 464 
4,70 502 37 464 
4:73 473 PG 79,1213 489 
4,79 472 On Faith 

4,89 494 7,25 347 
5 471 PG 32,265AB 472 
52 499 Pract. 

58 498 1 474 
5,971 491 1,65 PG 40,1240AB 482 
512 503 2-3 483 
5,19.22.25 492 8 484 
5,20 493 12 507 
523-24 505 20 507 
5127 473 25-26 507 
529 504 27-28 507 
5,35 482 32 483 
5,46 498 35 504 
5,88 482 38 473 
5,89 488 46-47 507 
6,2-3 499 56.67 502 
6,8 482 70 504 
615 485 75 504 
6,17 499 78 473, 474 
6,20 499 81 504 
6,27 485 82 505 
6,33 487 84 504. 
6,34 488 89 473, 486 
6,35 490 92 483 
6,38-40 499 93-94 464 
6,43 505 Schol. 8 in Eccl. 

6,49 482 2,10 488 
6,51 473 Schol. 62 in Prov. 

6,55 502 514 482 
6,57 505 Schol. 275 in Prov. 

6,59.75 506 24,22 488 


6,64 482 


842 


Schol. in Prov. 
258 
355 
Schol. 2 in Ps. 
102,3 
126,1 
134,6 
145,7 
Schol. 6 in Ps. 
14415 
Schol. 8 in Ps. 
138,16 
Schol. 9 in Ps. 
106,20 
Schol. in Ps. 
17,8-9 
21,29 
43,3 
Sent. 
58 


Evange. Nicod. 
5 (21) 
7-8(23-24) 


Excerpta Genuensium 
PL 51187-202 


Exegesis of the Soul 
NHC II 6, 134,732; 


Faustus of Riez 
Ep. 

1-2 
Grat. 

L9 

116 

212 


Geminus 
Astr. 
17 
2,8 
10,4-5 
1818,3 
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503 
486 


481 
485 
488 
481 
481 
505 
481 
486, 487 
486 
487 
502 


74 
74 


687 


137,510 
88 


687 


687 
687 
688 


ARO 


Germanus of Constantinople 


On Retribution 


(ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 233) 355, 410 


Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
223 


738 


Gennadius 


De Vir. Ill. (see also following entry) 


61117 

62 (PL 49,46D—47A) 
VI 

34 


George of Alexandria 

ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
96,81b-82a 
96,82a 


Gobar 

ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 
232,287b-291b 
232 p. 291b 


232 p. 291ab Bekker 


Gregory Acind. 
Refutatio magna 
1,53 


Gregory of Nazianzus 
Ady. pag. 
32-33 
Apologetica (Orat. 2) 
PG 35, 437 
Apol. ad Patr. 
PG 35,8241 
Carm. Dogma. 
2,76-77 
12 
PG 37,474 
Carm. mor. 
1,2,1,161-167 PG 37,535 
12,15,99 PG 37,773 
1,2,15,100 PG 37,773 
2,1,1,545 ff. 
col. 7111-13 
924,14 
C. Eun. or. prodial. 
27,10 
De episc. 
PG 35,1073,14 
PG 36,609,32 
De nov. Dom. 
PG 36,608,38 
De paup. am. 
PG 35,864,17 
PG 35,884,40 


467 
678 


588 


590, 594 
586 


765 

243, 373) 447, 
574 576, 582, 
589 

231, 232 


714 


44 
444 
441 


455 
49 
49 


455 
452 
456 
451 
441 
441 


445 


442 
442 


441 


441 
441 
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PG 35,909,40 
De S. Bapt. 

PG 36,397.37 

PG 36,409,35 
De se ipso 

566 (PG 37,1009,5-1010) 
De S. Pascha 

PG 36,638,33 
Exh. ad mon. 

PG 791237 
Ep. 

61,3 

88,4 

101 

15 
In sancta lumina 

14 

15 

17 

39 

PG 36, 356BC 
Or. 

2,48-49 

2,107 

3,7 PG 35,524B 

4114-119 

13,4 

16,6 

16,7 PG 35,944BC 


16,8 PG 35,944D1-945A5 


16,8-9 
28,3 
29 
293 
29,18 
30 
30,6 PG 36,12 
33,9 PG 36,225B 
36 
38 
38 PG36,324 
38 
40 
40,36 PG 35,409D3-5 
411 
4112 
42 
45 PG36,633 
Or. fun. Bas. 
724 


441 


441 
441 


444 
442 
444 


441 
442 
460 
345 


447 
448 
448 
447 
448 


446 
447 
452 
446 
442 
452 
453 


456 
456 
447 
445 
442 
454 
453) 463 
453 
454 
463 
463 
457 
461 
458 
450 
456 
461 
456 
457 


442 


Or. fun. in Caes. 
1,6 
Theoph. 
PG 36, 320,17 
PG 36,465,40-45 
PG 37,389-396 


442 


442 
441 
463 


Gregory Nyssen, see Gregory of Nyssa 


Gregory of Nyssa 
Ady. eos qui cast. aegre fer. 
GNO X,2,328,16 
Antirrh. 
GNO III/1 173 
GNO III/1 177 
GNO III/1 195 
Ascens. 
327 
CE (Contra Eunomium) 
3 
3,551 
33:36 
Hı 


IlL4, 425 
3 GNO II 123 
3 GNO II 140 
GNO I25 
GNO II 120,25-29 
GNO II, 121-122 
GNO IX, 298-299 
GNO IX, 300-301 
Contr. c. Apoll. 
16, GNO III/1,152-153 
21, GNO IIL1160-161 
55, GNO III/2,224-226 
GNO III/1154 
C. fatum 
GNO IIL2,59,6-12 
GNO 11I12,59,15-16 
C. usur. 
PG 46,436 
De an. 
68Bff. 
81 
81A-84D 
81B 
85B-88C 


412, 434 


415 
415 
415 


414 


414 
555 
380 
429 


423 

414 

418 

415, 455 
414, 415, 455 
415 

415 


393 
416 
414 
422 


388 
388 


409 


352 
403 
381 
425 
382 
430 
428 
425 
381 


843 


844 


De an. (cont.) 
100A 
100€ 
100CD-101A 
100—105 
101 
101,17 
101-104 


101C-104A 
104A 
105AD 
120€ 
129BC 
133D 
136A 
145C-149B 
148 
148A 
148-149 
152 
152A 
153C 
156 
156C 
157BD 
157C-160C 
157D-E 
160C 
col. 72B 
cols. 88A-89B 
cols. 97B-100C 
cols. 97B-105A 
cols. 132C-136A 
col. 133D 

De beatitudinibus 
2,90,13-16 
7 
1209 
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379 

379 

380 

380 

369 
434, 439 
369, 380, 506 
541, 569 
426 

440 
381 

425 

419 

383 
383 
383 
408 

21, 384 
431, 766 
408 

419 

384 
408 

738 

381 

385 
380 

381 

378 
378 
378 
378 
382 

382 


404 
425 
438 


GNO VII/2,35-136 435 


GNO VII/2,151 


423 


GNO VIII/2,1160-161 424 


GNO IX 66,1016 


PG XLIV 196,1 

PG 44,1292B 
De benef. 

GNO IX 100,5 
De Deit. adv. Evagr 

(GNO IX 337) 
De inf. 

73 

168 


423 
374 
398 
41, 434 
49 


380 
440 


184A 

GNO III 2,77,17 
GNO III/2,82,7-17 
GNO III/2,87,10-12 
GNO III/2,96,3-5 


De mort. 


7 

10 

n 

u, p. 54 Lozza 
15 

15, p. 64 Lozza 
16, p. 66 Lozza 
19 Lozza 

20 

20, p. 741-3 
20—21 

20—21, p. 76 Lozza 
59-60 

GNO IX 51,16 ff. 
GNO IX 55-62 


De opif 
16 


22 
PG 44,200D-201A 


De or. dom. 


PG 44,148C 


De perf. 


GNO VIL1175376 
GNO VIII/1,194-195 
GNO VIII, 197 
GNO VIIL1197-198 
GNO VIIL1197-200 
GNO VIII/1203-207 


GNO VIII/1,204,9-205,14 


GNO VIIL 1,206 


De trid. sp. 


GNO IX/1298-299 
GNO IX 1,298-303 
GNO IX/1300-301 
GNO IX 280-294 


GNO IX 285,7-286,12 


GNO IX 285,21-23 
GNO IX 286-288 
GNO IX 303,212 


De v. Mos. 


2,82 
2,175 
4-5 
112-113 
16 


440 
406 
426 
4n 
4n 


398, 406 
406 
398 
405 
426 
412, 427 
412 
394, 395 
404 
418 
402 
438 
384 
383 
431, 765 


787 
775 
812 


383, 398 


414 
401 
421 
417, 422 
418 
413 


434 
420 


455 
414 
455 
45 
392 
392 
414 
416 


433 
392 
478 
478 
478 
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GNO VII/1,39—40 765 PG 44,149B 406 

GNO VII/1,57,8-58,3 398 PG 44188CD 401 

PG 44,376C 559 PG 44,228B 408 
De virg. In Bas. 

12-13 765 fr.13115-18 404 

12 GNO VIII/1302 401 In d. Nat. Chr. (see also following entry) 

13 393 PG 46,1137D 49 

GNO VIII/2,300 406 In diem natalem Salvatoris 
Ep. GNO X/2,237-238 397 

118 402 In Illud 

19 373 13 Downing 328, 420 
Hom. in Eccl. 13,22-14,7 380 

1 402 13-14 395, 412 

2,305,10—13 392 14 Downing 372, 376, 436 

4 438 17 Downing 377 

6 397 20 Downing 424 

8 425, 439 21 Downing 189, 279, 376, 

GNO V 296,16-18 383, 433 394, 418, 434, 

GNO V 305 410 436, 771 

GNO V 336 699 2110-16 771 

GNO V 381,20 Alexander 22-23 771 

124 23 770 

Hom. I in Cant. 23,15-18 427 

PG 44,776C 559 p. 2112-13 Downing 4n 

PG 44, 780A 559 GNO III/2,212-3 419 
Hom. 15 in Cant. In Inscriptiones Ps. 

GNO VI 439,18 398 19 396 

GNO VI 4391819 408 2,6 405 

GNO VI 457,21-458,1 409 57 396 
Hom. in Cant. 83-84 748 

2 425 87 396 

5 397 GNO III/2,62-63 391 

6 399 GNO III/210118-21 393 

7 384 GNO III/2,155 393 

13 417 GNO V 25-26 395 

15 438 GNO V 26,610 409 

GNO VI 107 402 GNO V 66,7-9 396 

GNO VI 38418-21 47 GNO V 6616-22 396 

GNO VI 439 406 GNO V 67,3-6 396 

GNO VI 458,10-12 402 GNO V 86,4-5 396 

GNO VI 458,17-19 402 GNO V 8613314 396 

GNO VI 467,217 421 GNO V 100,25 391 
Hom. op. GNO V 101,3 391 

4 426 GNO VI 23,12 395 

16 402, 425 GNO VI174,22-175,25 435 

17 402, 404 GNO VI 1921 395 

17,2 383 GNO VI 383,9 395 

18 403 GNO VI 466-467 400 

20 387, 403, 427 In Ps. 

22 418 19 438 

22,3 417 In Pulch. (see also Or. in Pulch.) 

30 429 472 432 
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In sex. Ps. 
188-189 


188-191 McDonough 


In S. Pascha 

653 

680 

GNO IX 246 

GNO IX 254 

GNO IX 254-253 
Inst. 

GNO VIII/1,48 
Oratio catechetica 

5 


7 
8 


16 


21,4—5 
26 Mühlenberg 


32 


37 
40,7-8 
64-67 Mühlenberg 
138-139 Srawley 
GNO III/4,25,10 ff. 
GNO III/4,26,3-5 
GNO III/4,29,12-13 
GNO III/4,29,17-22 
GNO III/4,3010-1 
GNO III/4,30,13 
GNO III/4,3014 
GNO III/4,30,16-18 
GNO III/4,31-34 
GNO III/4,3119-21 
GNO III/4,33,6—9 
GNO III/4,34,2-3 
GNO III/4,34,16-17 
GNO IIL4,78 
GNO III/4,91 
GNO I1I/4,93-95 
GNO III/4191 

Or. in Pulch. 
GNO IX 472 

Ref. conf. Eun. 
373-376 
GNO II 396-397 

V Greg. Thaum. 
13,11 


748 
438 


438 
438 
428 
406 
415 


400 


406, 426 

425 

405, 429, 430, 
764 

402, 408, 420 
764 

385, 388, 390, 
392, 406, 412, 
429, 433, 437, 
764 

393, 413, 414, 

420, 423, 455 

415 

439 

385 

412 

388 

388 

430 

430 

430 

430 

430 

431 

430 

431 

430 

430 

430 

417 

433 

415 

429 


383 


411 
377 


373 


46,904,51 380 
PG 46, 937,30 388 
CPG 3184 275 
Gregory Thaumaturgus 
Adnunt. 
10,1156,44 277 
Comm. in Eccl. 
996,32 277 
1016,14 277 
1016,49 277 
116115 277 
164,2 277 
ffr. in Job. 
590,37 277 
Panegyrical Oration for Origen 
17 276 
Gospel of Peter 
10,41 42 
Gospel of Philip 
NHC II 2 67,9-19 88 
Heron 
Dioptra 
34,22 5 
34,72 5 
34/75 5 
35 bis, 14 5 
fr. 514 5 
fr. 18,14 5 
fr. 18,20 5 
Hieracas 
ap. Epiphanius Pan. 
55,5 226 
671-8 226 
Hilary of Poiters 
Comm. in Matt. 
1217-38 237 
16,5 238 
19,5 240 
352-3 237 
31,3 238 
InPs. 
50,2 240 
5116-17 240, 241 
549 240 
67,37 241 
91,9 241 
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118,3 
18,3,3 
118,20,9—10 
119,19 
126,17 
143,7 
147,2 

Myst. 
55 

Trin. 
2,24-25 
816 
10,7 
1,8 
11,16 
1539-49 
1,40-49 
1,49 

Tr. in Ps. 
18 Samech 9 
136,11 


Hildegarde of Bingen 
Sciv. 

312 

313 

passus 18 


Hippocrates 
De articulis 
10,38 


Hippolytus 

Ref 
6,21-22.29.37.praef. 
10,19,3 


Historia Augusta 
AL Sev. 

22,4 

43:7 


Historia Monachorum 
20,15 


Iamblichus 
De an. 
29 


Ignatius of Antioch 
Ep. ad Eph. 
20 


240 
241 
240 
240 
240 
241 
240 


241 


240 
241 
240 
240 
240 
241 
240 
241 


404 
404 


3u 


467 


171 


63 


Ep. ad Pol. 
1 
Ep. ad Smyrn. 
14 
17 
1n 
2 
641 
Ep. ad Thrall. 
2 


Incmarus 
Praed. 
297A 


Iohannes VI Cantac 


II Refutatio Prochori Cydonii 


9,71 


Ioseph Caloth. 


63 
63 
63 
63 
62, 63 
63 


63 


781 


714 


847 


Orationes antirrheticae contra Acindynum et 


Barlaam 
2,533544 


Irenaeus 

AH 
11,1 
1,2,1 
14 
110,1 
114,1 
1-2 
214,3-4 
2,33,2 
3 
3fr2 
3fr.9 
3 fr. 23 
3 fr. 27-28 
334 
3,16,6.9 
3,20,1 
3,20,2-3 
320,4 
323,6 
4 
4fr.5 
4fr.9 
4 fr.10 
4 fr. 14 
4 fr. 15 
4 fr. 16 


714 


91 
92 

92 

92 

88 

91 
212 
212 
9L 95 
99 
105 
106 
103 
90 
103 
92 

99 

94 

93 

91, 92 
104, 105 
106 
105 
106 
106 
106 
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AH (cont.) 
4 fr.19 
4 fr. 20 
4 fr. 23 
4 fr. 23-24 
4 fr. 23-25 
4,2 
4,6,5-7 
4,20,8 
4,24 
4351-2 
4,27-28 
427-32 
5 
5fri 
EE 
5fra3 
5fr.6 
5fr.10 
5 fru 
5 fr. 12 
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782, 786, 789, 791, 792, 795, 800, 813, 
814, 824, 825 
apophaticism, 445, 447, 471, 695, 699, 743 
arché/arkhé, 5, 6, 22, 46, 66, 136, 168, 183, 199, 
213, 261, 273, 289, 295, 298, 319, 323, 359, 
362, 367, 396, 370, 372, 376, 384, 409, 422, 
431, 437, 442, 457, 459, 495, 502, 701, 702, 
709, 714, 718, 735, 740, 745) 75) 753 
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Arianism, 2, 212, 223, 230—232, 237, 240, 243, 
244, 252, 255, 260, 283, 288, 345, 348, 356, 
375) 436, 442, 566, 571, 578—580, 586, 590, 
608, 644, 653, 688, 718, 726—729, 732, 
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Aristotle, Aristotelianism, 8, 32, 127, 152, 164, 

265, 287, 291, 532, 769, 773 


baptism, 85, 86, 229, 343, 359, 365, 423, 
447—450, 461, 516, 518, 556, 569, 606, 639, 
675, 677, 720 
of the dead, 76, 79, 450 
Book of Parables, Enochic, 36 
Bardaisan of Edessa, 11, 80, 92, 110-120, 138, 
152, 195, 209, 215, 221, 226, 262, 272, 273, 
313, 331, 340, 346, 362, 366, 391-394, 402, 
424, 426, 427, 429, 479, 481, 526, 534-536, 
637, 538, 539, 572, 583, 682, 690, 772, 773, 
796, 801, 817, 819 
Carthage, Council of, 606 
Cave of Treasures, 342, 343 
Celsus, 172, 215, 264 
Chalcedon, council of, 592, 695 
chiliastic interpretation, 50, 91 
Christ, 
and Adam, 96, 104, 220, 235, 271, 298, 337, 
416, 454, 548, 565, 566, 568, 621, 662, 
756, 757, 769 

as Logos, see Logos 

mystical body of, 625 

as Physician, 86, 93, 125, 153, 172, 185, 
186, 210, 215, 250, 304, 326, 335, 340, 
341, 359, 387, 443, 481, 500, 519, 527, 
546, 554, 618, 626, 631, 683, 686, 
767 

ascension of, 35, 81, 414, 456, 616 

baptism of, 690 

coeternity with the Father, 167, 192, 237, 
2.42, 243, 550, 644 

descent into hell, 36, 42, 43, 71, 74, 80, 
86, 97, 126, 331, 332, 336, 343, 344, 
414, 509, 518, 520, 566, 568, 570, 603, 
750 

soul of, 106, 244, 460, 638, 654, 733 

two natures of, 274, 420, 547 

Christocentrism, 754, 823 

Constantinople Council, 736 

contemplation, 132, 471, 483, 492, 499, 500, 
501, 502, 504, 510, 681, 735, 806, 815 

Council of Orange, 689 

councils, ecumenical, 462, 466, 736, 737 

creatio ex nihilo, 166, 534, 774 
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creation, 
double, 402, 579, 753 
new, 104, 334, 340, 488, 565, 567, 569, 570, 
748, 757, 826 
second, 104, 402, 496, 499, 500, 501 
Cross 
as tree of life/Paradise, 55-57, 59, 806 
four dimensions of, 415, 416, 455 


damnation, 2, 36, 70, 321, 355, 365, 378, 379, 
433, 451, 458, 516, 542, 558, 576, 675, 748, 
780, 821, 823, 824 
eternal, 78, 131, 211, 350, 364, 525, 556, 557, 

581, 605, 675, 676, 687, 689, 783, 784, 
822 

dance, 235, 366, 396, 397, 405 

Dante 
Inferno, 68 

death, 8, 9, 17, 21, 25, 26, 30-32, 34, 38, 46-48, 
51, 52, 54, 57, 61, 63, 64, 71, 76-79, 92, 

93, 95-99, 101, 103, 104, 114, 118, 122, 126, 

127, 128, 131, 132, 235 277, 305, 333, 334 

349) 351, 353) 355» 365, 366, 381, 384, 

449, 481, 515, 518, 519, 543, 552, 557, 565, 

574, 601, 618, 621, 627, 666, 670, 683, 

686, 732, 747, 750, 764, 765, 817, 821, 

825 

as providential, 266, 267, 297, 430—432, 
457» 458, 461, 544, 558, 564, 693, 721, 
739, 766, 823 

of death, 44, 46-48, 52, 54, 58, 60, 61, 
63, 98, 103, 104, 128, 134, 146, 161, 163, 
167, 194, 201, 248—251, 253, 254, 291, 
298, 314, 320, 321, 331, 335, 337-339, 
342, 343, 375-377, 386, 406, 416, 
420, 451, 454, 460, 510, 546, 547, 
565, 567, 568, 571, 573, 588, 599, 602, 
764, 768, 771, 790, 797, 803, 804, 817, 
821 

physical, 51, 93, 96, 204, 266, 269, 270, 271, 
298, 301-303, 320, 321, 336, 339, 341, 
378, 405, 407, 413, 421, 430, 444, 448, 
458, 558, 568, 576, 600, 624, 630, 763, 
766, 790, 804, 823 

second, 46-48, 51, 52, 56, 57, 62, 302, 378, 
580 

spiritual, 51, 66, 96, 114, 163, 188, 249, 253, 
270, 299, 301, 302, 304, 306, 320, 337, 
341, 378, 413, 421, 455, 478, 483, 491, 
561, 568, 621, 797, 804 

deification, 18, 129, 133, 137-141, 160, 167, 207, 
220, 244, 245, 260, 294, 295, 297, 328, 419, 
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422—425, 450, 453, 460, 461, 476, 479, 481, 
491, 495, 498, 506, 509, 510, 691, 701, 709, 
713, 736, 740, 741, 745-747) 754) 755» 757) 
767, 769, 771, 772, 780, 781, 792, 806-810, 
812, 814, 815 
Demiurge, 92 
determinism, 190, 301, 478, 624, 655, 657, 673 
astral, 110, 158, 272, 273, 534f., 538, 607, 
642, 643, 655, 676, 746 
devil, 37, 45, 46, 54, 56, 81, 102, 122, 144-146, 
148, 149, 152, 154—156, 171, 172, 177, 186, 
192, 201, 228, 235, 236, 247, 250, 251, 256, 
271, 272, 290, 301, 303, 304, 306, 307, 323, 
330, 331, 333; 334 335) 337, 338, 339) 343, 
344, 370, 386, 450, 458, 460, 514, 520, 
548, 551, 562, 565, 566, 570, 571, 581, 
582, 586, 587, 600, 601, 626, 627, 645, 
650, 651, 675, 756, 763, 764, 769, 797, 
802 
salvation of, 374, 385, 387-389, 392, 433, 
437, 446, 577, 588, 589, 628, 630, 631, 
637, 638, 640, 641, 644, 647, 654, 666, 
671, 672, 693, 705, 734, 736, 770, 785, 
792, 797-799, 805, 822 
Didaskaleion, 225, 227, 230, 242, 273 
dualism, 244, 499, 722, 727, 734 


economy, salvific, 18, 85, 103, 106, 114, 120, 
131, 155, 176, 177, 181, 360, 363, 449, 475, 
500, 522, 524, 525, 528, 533, 538, 539, 

546, 557, 599, 682, 685, 699, 701, 745, 754, 
824 

eidos (<l80¢), 150, 226, 229, 264, 265, 266, 274, 
291, 408, 573, 579, 588, 719 

envy, 650, 651, 825 
devil's, 102, 330, 370, 388, 430, 570, 651, 

764, 802 

Epicureans, 530, 697 

epinoia, 175, 183, 192, 475, 476, 499, 500, 683, 
709, 727, 794 

Epistula apostolorum, 72 

eros (pwc), see love, eros 

eschata, 389, 714 

eternity, 26-28, 30, 31, 75, 91, 92, 124, 130-132, 
135, 148, 161—168, 172, 177, 203, 207, 234, 
252, 253, 273, 277, 291, 305, 313, 314, 342, 
348-350, 353, 362, 366, 409-411, 418, 

421, 434, 439, 440, 442, 480, 487—490, 
499, 500, 509—511, 525, 526, 530, 534, 
543-545» 549) 550, 553) 555» 556, 579, 580, 
583, 603, 610, 615, 670, 710, 711, 750, 785, 
814 
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ethical intellectualism, 272, 427, 481 
Socratic-Platonic, 113, 123, 178, 387, 511 
Stoic, 123, 178 
Eucharist, 80, 84, 250, 414, 518, 589, 601 
Eunomianism, 357 
Evagrianism, 597, 691, 692, 740 
Eve, 370 
evil 
elimination of, 66, 114, 134, 138, 147, 148, 
150, 168, 171, 172, 201, 252, 257, 267, 290, 
301, 322-324, 331, 338, 358, 364, 365, 
371, 372, 375-378, 380-382, 390-393, 
396, 399, 400, 401, 409, 412, 435, 437, 
448, 451, 454, 480, 482, 485, 487, 492, 
498, 530, 571, 609, 611, 739, 765, 785, 
797, 799, 801-804, 806, 817, 822—824, 
826 

liberation from, 65, 74, 77, 151, 191, 228, 
294, 295, 299, 321, 369, 387, 388, 396, 
412, 413, 419, 432, 448, 464, 495, 573, 
610, 704, 710, 744, 752, 805 

ontological non-subsistence, 112, 128, 
141-144, 210, 220, 305, 359) 365, 375 
390, 391, 393, 399, 400, 401, 448, 449, 
480, 527, 618, 664—666, 700, 704, 705, 
711, 721, 722, 739, 749) 754 753, 763, 781, 
783, 806, 824, 825 


fall, the, 8, 17, 20, 33, 92, 93, 105, 124, 136, 146, 
169, 172, 174, 249, 263, 2770, 289, 293, 342, 
369, 383, 384, 392, 393, 395, 403, 405, 406, 
421, 424, 427, 430, 457, 458, 474—416, 478, 
502, 503, 505, 506, 508, 510, 520, 548, 566, 
568, 570, 573, 576, 603, 606, 618, 626, 637, 
661, 663, 664, 667, 669, 675, 720, 728, 733, 
737) 739) 740, 763, 764, 765, 766, 770, 781, 
783, 795, 811, 812 

Father, (God), 39 

feast, eschatological, 382, 397, 405, 568, 569, 
750, 767 

felix culpa, 618 

fire 

aiwvios, 7, 8 26, 27, 32, 53, 73, 90, 92, 101, 
124, 126, 128, 135, 142, 161, 186, 234, 
253, 254, 255, 304, 349, 351-353, 364, 
410-412, 444, 445, 489, 490, 508, 519, 
525, 528, 543, 551, 554, 561, 580, 637, 
767, 821 

baptism of, 461 

eternal, non-eternal, 32, 73, 95, 100, 253, 
515, 520, 521, 669, 670, 693, 732, 747, 
748, 750, 751, 786 
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purifying, 33, 38, 44-46, 52, 54, 59, 94, 
98, 120, 122, 167, 174, 179, 186, 187, 
252, 267, 268, 271, 273, 295, 332, 361, 
363-365, 379, 380, 382, 384, 386, 387, 
412, 419—421, 427, 429, 431, 435, 436, 
439, 440, 448, 450—452, 456, 461, 
464, 490, 492, 494, 519, 560, 619, 623, 
629, 638, 669, 751, 753, 762, 764—768, 
784 
free will, 9, 29, 94, 105, 110—113, 116, 119, 
122—124, 127-129, 137, 144, 145, 147, 151-153, 
156-160, 169, 176, 178—181, 190, 198, 203, 
211, 212, 220, 221, 251, 254, 261, 262, 272, 
273, 276, 296, 305, 326, 330, 333, 337, 346, 
364, 369, 375, 381, 386, 388, 423, 425-427, 
433) 434, 457, 476, 480, 491, 497, 500, 505, 
506, 508, 511, 512, 519, 520, 521, 532—535, 
537» 538, 539, 547, 576, 604, 624, 635, 657, 
665-667, 673, 681—687, 690, 693, 706, 721, 
741, 744-747, 754, 762, 763, 769, 770, 773, 
780, 783, 786, 809, 817, 818, 820, 821, 823, 
824 


Gehenna, 32, 48, 52, 53, 332, 333, 334, 339; 
352, 398, 412, 438, 523, 524, 526, 551, 
554 555) 557) 562, 677, 761, 762, 767, 
768 

Gelasius, 726 

genders, 74, 307, 384, 402, 405, 630, 637, 640, 
667, 753, 754, 786—788, 795, 812 

Gioacchino da Fiore, see Joachim de Fiore 

Gnosticism, 2, 87—91, 104, 111, 114-116, 120, 122, 
144, 152, 156, 159, 164—166, 175, 177, 184, 
189, 205, 210, 211, 213, 229, 230, 239, 252, 
263, 288, 346, 357, 385, 433, 436, 471, 497, 
499, 521, 527, 530, 542, 580, 583, 635, 653, 
668, 705, 745, 780, 823 
determinism, 124, 158, 211, 212, 273, 284, 

427, 642, 671, 673, 686, 689 

Sethian, 607, 608 

Gospel of Mary, 88 

Gospel of Nicodemus, 43, 74 

Gospel of Peter, 78, 86 

Gospel of Philip, 88 

grace, 29, 31, 72, 80, 83, 95, 122, 177, 203, 
204, 213, 294, 299, 303, 337, 348, 361, 
390, 401, 402, 404, 408, 409, 420, 479, 
521, 523, 525, 543» 547, 548, 560, 569, 
571, 606, 615, 616, 624, 627, 629, 673, 
675-677, 680—688, 736, 744, 745, 749, 
752, 756, 757, 768, 789, 792, 809, 817, 
818 
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haruspicy, 311 
hell, 2, 37, 42, 47, 54 75» 77) 79, 80, 82, 126, 
127, 176, 333, 344, 352, 382, 389, 415, 450, 
482, 509, 510, 511, 519, 520, 530, 551, 560, 
561, 570, 575, 603, 606, 619, 626, 627, 683, 
749, 797, 818, 820, 821, 823 
annihilation of, 61, 67, 98, 251, 331, 335, 
339, 341, 398, 456, 494, 511, 567, 568, 
601, 677 
eternity, non-eternity of, 75, 100, 153, 177, 
187, 236, 277, 540, 543, 556, 562, 571, 
742 
Hellenistic Judaism, 6 
Henad, 348, 495, 707—710, 712, 713, 716, 735, 
736, 740 
henotheism, 697 
Hierotheus, 691-697 
Holy of Holies, 161, 397, 809 
homoousia, 167, 197, 244, 252, 306, 308, 313, 
401, 609, 644, 728 
hypostasis, 167, 225, 436, 460, 475, 510, 547, 
609, 691, 692, 788 


illumination, 125, 129, 148, 175, 178, 181, 193, 
197, 209, 211, 376, 425, 427, 429, 434, 801 
image of God, 155, 210, 219, 220, 240, 241, 248, 
253, 267, 269, 271, 300, 306, 358, 359, 369, 
381, 384, 397, 398, 401-403, 406, 408, 417, 
422, 425, 426, 428, 429, 431, 450, 456, 459, 
478, 481, 487, 501, 502, 510, 512, 515, 581, 
601, 623, 624, 648, 702, 732, 755, 759, 768, 
782, 787-789, 813, 820 
and likeness, 102, 181, 198, 199, 292, 293, 
409, 487, 709, 753, 783, 791 
distinguished from likeness, 99, 136, 297, 
306, 395, 479, 613, 692, 708, 741, 771, 
772 
male and female, 403, 787, 788, also see 
gender 
Platonic eternal, 130 
immaturity/ maturity, 70, 94, 207, 381, 504, 
549, 555» 556, 758 


Jerusalem, 683 
New/restored, 22, 44, 51, 52, 54—58, 60, 61, 
76, 97, 98, 181, 188, 295, 399, 813 
Joachim de Fiore, 28, 29, 774 
Judaism, 203, 208 
judgement, 31, 54, 59, 60, 80, 101, 151, 158, 
182, 203, 251, 253, 257, 271, 277, 305, 324, 
325, 332, 333, 344 348, 352, 361, 365, 369, 
370, 379, 380, 385, 430, 438, 439, 445, 452, 
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456, 482, 483, 488, 489, 493, 495, 496, 501, 
504—506, 510, 516, 523, 524, 554, 572, 626, 
627, 685, 691, 747, 751, 764, 772, 802, 815, 
826 


kerygma, 39 

knowledge, 123, 132, 133, 140, 141, 180, 181, 183, 
198, 210, 228, 229, 292, 300, 305, 347, 371, 
382, 400, 427, 429, 469, 471, 473, 479, 480, 
481, 483—485, 487, 489, 491, 492, 494-497, 
500—505, 507, 523, 682, 697, 718, 735, 743) 
771, 780, 783, 785, 790, 791, 813, 817 
tree of, 457, 742 


lapsi, 232, 235, 236, 274 
last things, see eschata 
Lateran council, 774 
Life of Adam and Eve, 76, 77 
literal interpretation, 49, 50, 233, 237, 269, 
300, 381, 450, 529, 599, 620, 633, 723, 724, 
782, 786 
Logos, 7, 30, 64, 84, 85, 93, 94, 99, 123, 125, 
128, 131, 147, 154, 170, 176, 179, 180, 195, 202, 
228, 244, 245, 247, 250, 256, 258, 309, 321, 
324, 345, 361, 363, 390, 412, 413, 416, 424, 
425, 459, 547, 580, 613, 661, 707, 713, 727, 
729) 732, 733 735» 736, 741, 752, 786, 793, 
794. 796, 797 
Christ as, 16, 62, 81, 83, 86, 95, 101, 103, 
105, 107, 120, 121, 129, 135, 139, 140, 
155, 165, 166, 172, 173, 175, 181, 183, 186, 
191—193, 197, 198, 201, 210, 224, 248, 
249, 252, 257, 261, 271, 277, 315, 316, 
323, 325, 405, 415, 418, 428, 429, 460, 
472, 479, 493; 534) 550, 554, 602, 608, 
663, 692, 693, 696, 698, 736, 750, 753, 
755-157. 169, 770, 771s 778) 19, 792, 
818 
logos, logikon, logoi, logika, 4, 145, 147, 148, 
152, 157—159, 170, 171, 173, 174, 176-181, 183, 
184, 189, 190, 191, 193, 199, 201, 204, 211, 215, 
247, 248, 261, 266, 292, 300, 306, 346, 375, 
382, 395-397, 401, 406, 425, 439, 476, 477, 
483, 487, 488, 490, 493, 494, 498, 505, 563, 
581, 586, 642, 646, 654, 666, 667, 702, 711, 
728, 729, 732, 735, 736, 740, 741, 747; 749, 
751, 754. 755» 769, 770, 772, 783, 792—794 
love, 132, 152, 168—174, 179, 184, 221, 247, 249, 
253, 304, 394, 400, 473, 485, 504, 509, 510, 
546, 616, 625, 627, 653, 655, 670, 681, 683, 
685, 702, 703, 711, 735, 743, 760—764, 768, 
771, 772, 818, 820, 821, 824, 825 
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agapé (ayer), 34, 132, 168, 170, 171, 300, 
394, 395; 484, 503, 504, 616, 671, 696, 
703, 704, 708, 747, 762, 769 

eros, 394, 395, 397, 703, 704, 708 


Manichaeism, 177, 247, 288, 357, 499, 527, 
575, 576, 606, 607, 614, 643, 657, 659, 660, 
662, 663, 665, 666, 668, 669, 673, 676, 
682, 721, 722, 727-729, 734, 746, 804 

Marcionism, 2, 49, 91, 111, 114, 115, 122, 175, 184, 
185, 189, 211, 213, 215, 239, 346, 385, 436, 
471, 583, 653, 823 

Mariamme, 82, 84, 85, 86 

Mary, 97, 99, 334, 459, 566, 568, 625, 695, 729, 
733) 754 

maternal characteristics of God, 772 

meontology, 776 

mercy, 26, 29, 33, 77, 80, 83, 84, 94, 95, 102, 
189, 211, 236, 250, 252, 271, 333-337, 340, 
344, 349, 363, 369, 370, 452, 480, 493, 494, 
515, 522, 523, 527, 530, 542, 544, 548, 551, 
552, 554, 561, 566, 594, 601, 615, 618, 627, 
653, 655, 664, 672, 768, 772, 815, 817 

Messiah, 35 

Messalianism, 766 

metanoia, 367 

metensomatosis, 136, 213, 284, 285, 288, 446, 
638, 722, 728, 729, 733, 734, 735, 818 

miaphysites, 513, 571, 773 

millenarianism, 91, 233, 264, 635, 723 

monad, 347, 348, 495, 701, 702, 707, 708, 709, 
715, 735 

monarchianism/pantheism, 691 

monoprosopism, 324 

Montanism, 90 

Mosaic Law, 6, 11 

mystikos, mystica, 196, 206, 292 

mystagogic, 516 


Nestorianism, 513, 612, 678, 726 

Nicea, Nicene creed, 238, 241, 242, 252, 259, 
308, 309, 313, 347, 463, 576, 592, 637, 643, 
646 

Nietzsche, 8 

nous, 84, 183, 184, 293, 306, 309, 406, 473, 498, 
602, 709 


Odes of Solomon, 43, 74 

oikeidsis, 368, 379, 398, 422, 428, 600, 611, 
667, 701, 745, 824 

'olam, 27, 234, 277, 524, 525 

omnipotence, 154, 215, 510, 519, 554, 822, 826 
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Oracula Sibyllina, 73, 76 
Origenistic controversy, 169, 258, 279, 281, 
282, 286, 301, 346, 355, 446, 488, 513, 575, 
578, 582, 584, 585, 587, 597, 598, 604, 606, 
628, 629, 634, 636, 637, 640, 641, 644, 648, 
655, 657—659, 669, 672, 674, 678, 680, 715, 
724—726, 732, 737, 738, 818 
Origenism, 692, 693, 694, 706, 726, 781 
original condition 
restoration greater than, 136, 409, 501, 
602, 741, 769, 823 
restored, 64, 65, 228, 272, 293, 295, 296, 
315, 368-370, 371, 376, 383, 384, 385, 
393, 402, 404, 405, 408, 417, 421, 424, 
433, 476, 570, 602, 613, 629—631, 661, 
664, 709, 720, 734, 739, 743) 744» 752, 
758, 787, 795, 797, 807, 809, 814, 815 
original sin, 290, 306, 307, 387, 388, 403, 548, 
607, 623, 676, 764 
ousia, 225, 228, 243, 252, 294, 296, 305, 330, 
466, 480, 562, 567, 573, 609, 692, 701, 702, 
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paideia, 280, 446, 578, 583 

pantheism, 474, 691, 693, 725, 743, 769, 774 

Paradise, 79, 105, 122, 307, 336, 339, 343, 368, 
381, 401, 459, 464, 482, 487, 494, 517, 518, 
520, 532, 560, 566, 571, 581, 600, 626, 662, 
663, 743, 789, 795, 811, 812, 820 

Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis, 78 

pathé, 6, 123, 378, 384, 389, 403, 428, 492, 503, 
573, 710, 753, 802 

Pelagianism, 177, 600, 604, 606, 607, 616, 623, 
640, 658, 668, 669, 671, 674—676, 680, 
687—689, 781 

Pharaoh's heart, 821 

Platonism, 92, 122, 143, 152, 153, 163, 164, 166, 
174, 178, 210, 213—215, 287, 308, 309, 380, 
387, 389, 390, 401, 404, 409, 442, 473, 474, 
495, 499, 580, 608, 630, 663, 670, 672, 701, 
709, 728, 734, 735, 744, 769, 776, 791, 818, 
819, 820, 826 
Christian, 64, 120, 124, 378, 390, 401, 407, 

499, 602, 614, 660, 661, 698, 699, 774 
Gnostic, 212 
Middle, 90, 123, 184, 309, 391, 607, 617, 
698, 732, 794, 796 

pagan, Neo-, 1, 125, 137, 167, 212, 474, 695 
Plotinian, 607 

Neo, 264, 309, 465, 474, 602, 603, 607, 614, 
617, 697, 700, 707, 728, 774, 785, 791, 819 
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polytheism, 697, 730 
predestinationism, 2, 75, 110, 112, 119, 122, 124, 
158, 164, 205, 211, 262, 273, 427, 606, 624, 
657, 673, 674—676, 681, 682, 686—689, 773, 
780, 781 
Valentinian, 110, 262 
providence, 112, 122, 123, 126—128, 148, 152, 
158, 176-182, 203, 307, 340, 392, 415, 
426—428, 430, 433, 449, 455) 471, 483, 490, 
491, 493, 494, 496, 504—507, 509, 524, 
530-534) 546, 558, 576, 649, 653, 657, 667, 
683, 685, 700, 711, 749, 754—756, 760, 772, 
785, 821 
psyche, 6, 146, 150, 154, 184, 193, 203, 205, 
263, 293, 295, 296, 299, 302, 305, 306, 349, 
364, 389, 408, 428, 444, 459, 473, 581, 719, 
736 
punishment 
commensurate, 203, 207, 300, 380, 402, 
506, 522, 525-527, 532, 541, 553, 564, 
569, 673, 740, 761, 784, 803 
educative, 66, 98, 107, 113, 118, 120, 
124-128, 132, 149, 153, 157, 177, 178, 184, 
209, 235, 292, 316, 353, 359, 363, 429, 
434, 438, 452, 453; 524, 556, 575» 631, 
781 
eternal, non-eternal, 70, 101, 203, 207, 234, 
253, 290, 291, 304, 322, 350, 351, 352, 
353) 355, 361, 379, 399, 409, 410, 411, 
420, 434, 435, 437, 439) 444, 456, 461, 
504, 506, 507, 516, 522, 527, 540-543, 
549) 55L 555» 556, 558, 562, 564, 576, 
631, 638, 670, 672, 673, 692, 693, 721, 
726, 731; 733) 746, 747, 748, 750, 752, 
763, 767, 780, 783, 797, 803, 805, 821, 
823 
fear of, 128, 154, 178, 179, 207, 239, 300, 
305, 353, 381, 400, 443, 504, 510, 522, 
523, 541, 549, 550, 557, 585, 690, 763, 
801, 818 
purifying, 32, 53, 57, 58, 63, 100, 113, 126, 
129, 153, 157, 205, 206, 211, 236, 316, 353, 
378, 353) 409, 434, 491, 524, 527, 532, 
541, 560, 627, 672, 673, 722, 759 
retributive, 28, 32, 80, 92, 118, 124, 127, 128, 
153, 177, 179, 184, 195, 250, 353, 364, 378, 
389, 407, 543, 560, 692, 761 
therapeutic, 60, 92, 93, 107, 118, 124, 127, 
129, 190, 290, 359, 371, 429, 430, 453, 
505, 532, 560, 572, 628, 672, 759, 800 
purgatory, 2, 79, 236, 450, 560, 562, 623, 737, 
775 
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purification, 94, 132, 148, 149, 151, 156, 171, 175, 
176, 179, 183, 184, 186, 195, 203, 229, 245, 
252, 267, 2770, 288, 292, 296, 320, 321, 326, 
333, 336, 342, 358, 371, 376, 378, 380-383, 
385-388, 395, 398, 399, 402, 405, 411, 419, 
425, 426, 427, 430, 431, 434-438, 441, 449, 
450, 453) 455» 456, 474, 487, 489, 491, 494, 
498, 502, 532, 558—560, 568, 588, 611, 624, 
641, 649, 684, 731, 744, 746, 750, 758, 797, 
799, 801, 802, 803, 818, 820, 821, 824 

Pythagoreans, 8, 174, 212, 734, 735 


resurrection 

physical, 21, 88, 103, 104, 114, 149, 150, 
151, 158, 163, 181, 229, 245, 248, 250, 
251, 263—265, 268, 269, 274, 298, 305, 
336, 377, 383, 402, 404, 405, 406, 408, 
420—422, 424, 429, 433, 492, 483, 578, 
579, 581, 597, 600, 601, 603, 610, 612, 
613, 615, 637, 638, 640, 645, 647, 648, 
674, 725, 726, 730, 736, 737, 740, 743, 
744, 752, 781, 788, 789 

spiritual, 21, 150, 151, 163, 181, 228, 229, 245, 
248, 251, 263, 291, 292, 295, 298, 299, 
303, 305, 306, 316, 336, 340, 377, 402, 
407, 421, 422, 424, 433, 492, 493, 497, 
521, 579, 600, 601, 603, 612, 613, 640, 
645, 647, 648, 725, 743, 752, 788, 789, 
812 

spherical, sphericity of the body of, 
725-727, 730) 733 

repentance, 26, 43, 62, 76, 83, 92, 122, 

124-127, 207, 235, 252, 306, 332, 333, 337 

339, 363, 367, 368, 370, 371, 430, 448, 452, 

509, 510, 517—520, 522, 533, 768 


Sabbath, 104, 149, 297, 536, 580, 742, 748, 749, 
750, 752, 808 

Satan, see devil 

scoriae, 431, 765, 766 

sheol, 46, 331-339, 341, 343, 344, 482, 494, 768 

Shepherd of Hermas, 42, 68 126, 207 

Shepherd, Christ, 21, 236, 339, 392, 393, 572; 
619 

skin tunics, 203-205, 263, 267, 289, 307, 393, 
405, 406, 430, 431, 457, 458, 508, 581, 638, 
662, 753, 764, 765—767, 779, 81, 812 

Sophia, see Wisdom 

soul, 9, 21, 59, 62, 77, 79-81, 83, 96, 122, 123, 
125, 126, 130, 147, 150, 153, 154, 159, 170—173, 
177-180, 182—185, 188, 193, 198, 205, 210, 
215, 225, 227, 263, 270, 272, 276, 284, 285, 
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292, 303, 304, 306, 316, 320, 344, 353, 358, 
359, 361, 364, 377—380, 382, 383, 389, 393, 
403, 404, 406—408, 412, 413, 415, 418, 419, 
421—423, 425, 426, 428, 429, 433, 435, 436, 
445, 448, 459, 460, 464, 472, 474-476, 478, 
479, 481-486, 491, 492, 496—501, 508, 510, 
518, 519, 521, 527, 532, 539) 543» 546, 552, 
562, 569, 567, 583, 588, 589, 601-603, 606, 
612, 613, 616, 617, 624, 626, 627, 630, 638, 
646, 651, 661, 668, 672, 682, 684, 690, 705, 
717, 724, 728, 729, 73, 733-735) 743) 745) 
748, 749, 751, 753) 758) 759) 772, 773) 783, 
790, 791, 802, 818, 822 
fall/death of, 66, 124, 142, 145, 146, 149, 
154, 162, 163, 172, 204, 245, 247, 299, 
301, 302, 305, 341, 364, 413, 425, 430, 
473) 474, 483, 497, 546, 568, 621, 639, 
640, 765, 804, 821 
immortality of, 177, 203, 204, 305, 314, 378, 
494, 572, 728 
preexistence of, 204, 260, 274, 284, 285, 
289, 446, 581, 586, 589, 597, 598, 600, 
637—641, 716, 722, 725-727, 729, 730, 
733) 736, 737, 740 
return/restoration of, 4, 6, 7, 20, 22, 80, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 127, 129, 131, 134, 135, 139, 
151, 154, 158, 177, 181, 186, 189, 193, 210, 
252, 265, 270, 296, 298, 320, 332, 339, 
378, 381, 383, 384, 395, 398, 400, 402, 
405, 424, 407, 448, 459, 502-505, 544, 
586, 603, 653, 704, 709, 719, 734) 743; 
744, 746, 751, 752) 755, 758, 767 
Spirit, feminine, 74, 334, 772 
spiritual exegesis, see allegorical exegesis 
Stoicism, 7, 8, 43, 64, 110, 119, 122, 137, 142, 152, 
163, 164, 178, 186, 190, 195, 209, 210, 287, 
302-304, 314, 379, 390, 398, 622, 667, 697, 
608, 728, 817 
infinite series of aeons, 9, 157-160, 166, 
300, 673, 817 
submission 
to Christ, 194, 195, 201, 205, 207, 240, 256, 
257, 297, 298, 306, 315, 322-324, 326, 
327, 362, 375-378, 417, 434, 451, 454, 
485-487, 528, 544, 568, 609-611, 628, 
629, 664, 690, 747, 756, 770, 771, 817 
Son to Father, 196, 240, 256, 257, 322-325, 
375, 411, 427, 487, 599, 664, 690 
subordinationism, 194, 212, 237, 240, 252, 274, 
288, 375, 436, 442, 578, 579, 581, 586, 588, 
597—599, 622, 637, 640, 648, 688, 718, 727, 
732, 823 
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Tartarus, 735 

telos, 1, 3, 14, 15, 16, 19, 31, 46, 59, 61, 66, 91, 
93, 95, 104, 113, 128, 132, 134—140, 142, 143, 
155, 160, 168, 174, 175, 177, 180, 183, 184, 192, 
193, 197, 199, 202, 208, 209, 213, 223, 251, 
273, 289-292, 295, 298, 306, 307, 315, 318, 
322-325, 327-329, 348, 350, 359, 362, 366, 
369, 370, 371, 374, 376, 377, 381, 384, 393; 
395, 396, 399, 407, 409, 411, 413, 416-418, 
424, 435, 437, 454, 461, 470, 473, 475, 479, 
480, 483, 484, 487—489, 493-495. 498, 
499, 507, 511, 530, 532, 541, 547, 553, 561, 
563, 570, 572, 573, 630, 664, 673, 684, 709, 
711, 740, 742, 744, 745, 750-753) 755) 756, 
779; 777, 786, 788, 789, 795, 796, 807, 809, 
817 

Temple, 17, 35, 39, 56, 57, 100, 139, 168, 382, 
393, 397, 808, 809 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 77 

theodicy, 119, 122, 130, 156, 159, 175-177, 185, 
205, 211, 212, 273, 284, 385, 534, 576, 577, 
587, 607, 630, 638, 645, 655, 665, 671, 673, 
676, 681, 686, 690, 744, 820, 823 

Theophilus of Antioch, 62 ff. 

theosis (8éwotc), see deification 

traducianism, 606 
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tree of life, 55, 57, 58, 59, 93, 339, 457, 459 
806, 807 

Trinity, 10, 29, 140, 150, 160—162, 165—168, 175, 
203, 224, 228, 237, 255, 263, 274, 282, 283, 
308, 309, 347, 348, 357, 445; 447, 456, 460, 
463, 466, 469, 473—476, 483, 484, 488, 494, 
498-501, 505, 506, 517, 544, 547) 577) 578, 
580, 586, 589, 602, 608, 631, 638, 644-647, 
654, 691, 692, 712, 713, 717, 727, 728, 736, 
740, 825, 826 

typos/typology, 42, 206, 239, 361, 398 


Valentianism, 87, 88, 90, 116, 120, 122, 128, 130, 
137, 156, 157, 159, 164-166, 211, 212, 215, 220, 
230, 252, 262, 416, 478, 583, 608, 634, 673, 
686, 746, 764 

Virgin, the, see Mary 

virginity, 271, 272, 403, 459, 648 

volunteerism, 178 


Wisdom, 89, 106, 127, 133, 154, 173, 175, 176, 
180, 183, 192, 193, 206, 210, 261, 309, 386, 
413, 425, 427, 430, 471, 476, 478, 485, 493, 
495, 502, 653, 663, 727, 732, 741, 755, 780, 
794, 825 

women, 81, 82, 470, 604, 623, 787 


